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PREFACE 


This is one of a pair of volumes on Plato: its companion discusses Plato’s 
metaphysics and epistemology. Their aim is to introduce the reader to just 
some of the important dialogues and issues; I hope the interested reader 
will be encouraged to pursue the study of Plato further. In keeping with 
the aims of the Oxford Readings in Philosophy series, all the selections are 
relatively recent: the earliest appeared in 1971. 

Though each volume is self-contained, they are closely related. This 
reflects the fact that Plato believes there are deep connections between 
areas of philosophy that are sometimes studied in relative isolation. For 
example, he takes failure in the elenchus—his method of cross-examining 
interlocutors—to indicate not only a failure of knowledge but also a moral 
failure. He takes the notion of goodness to be central not only to ethics 
and politics but also to metaphysics and epistemology. His metaphysical 
and epistemological views, as well as his views of human psychology, 
ground many of his ethical and political views. Indeed, one might speak of 
the metaphysical, epistemological, and psychological bases of his ethical 
and political views. Hence much of the material in Volume 1 grounds the 
material in Volume 2. But many of the articles in Volume 2 also illuminate 
issues discussed in Volume 1. 

Since these volumes are not comprehensive, the Introductions fill in 
some gaps;-hence they discuss some issues to which no article neatly cor- 
responds. They also situate the articles within a broader context. However. 
space limitations obviously preclude a full and thorough discussion. Foot- 
notes make suggestions for further reading, as does the Bibliography. 

Though most of the articles are previously published, some of them have 
been revised—sometimes in minor, sometimes in major, ways—for inclu- 
sion in these volumes. I warmly thank those authors who kindly and 
promptly revised previous work to suit the needs of these volumes. All the 
articles have been lightly copy-edited so as to bring them more into con- 
formity with OUP house style. For example, in many cases the style of foot- 
note references has been altered; references to ancient texts have been 
largely brought into conformity with LSJ; American spelling and usage 
have been changed to British. However, complete conformity to OUP 
house style has not been attempted or achieved. 

References to Plato, throughout these two volumes, are to the Stephanus 
pages (e.g. Apology 29b). This pagination derives from the edition of Plato 
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published by Henri Estienne in 1578 (‘Stephanus’ is the Latinization of 
‘Estienne’). 


In making my selections, I have had the benefit of advice from many 
people. I should particularly like to thank Christopher Shields and Christo- 
pher Taylor. I have also had helpful advice from Stephen Everson and 
Lindsay Judson, and from several referees for Oxford University Press. 
Peter Momtchiloff, of OUP, has been extremely helpful and patient over 
a long period; and ] thank him too for suggesting the project in the first 
place. Angela Griffin, who joined the project more recently, also deserves 
thanks. Kate Woolfitt was a gracious and efficient research assistant and 
prepared the name indexes for the text. Margaret Matthews, of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and Lisa Patti, of Cornell’s Society for the Humanities, 
provided valuable secretarial assistance. I am especially indebted to 
Lesley Brown and Terry Irwin, both of whom endured numerous conver- 
sations about the tables of contents, and provided helpful comments on 
the Introductions. 

Work on these two volumes was partly supported by a fellowship from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, by a Keeley visiting fellow- 
ship from Wadham College, Oxford, and by a fellowship at Cornell’s 
Society for the Humanities. 1 warmly acknowledge their support. 
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INTRODUCTION 


GAIL FINE 


I. THE EARLY DIALOGUES' 


I. Religion and Politics 


As is well known, the historical Socrates was brought to trial for im- 
piety and corrupting the young; he was found guilty and was put to death 
by being made to drink hemlock. Plato describes Socrates’ trial in 
the Apology,’ his time in prison in the Crito, and his death in the 
Phaedo? Apparently Socrates could easily have escaped. Why did he 
not do so? 


' T count the following as early dialogues: Apology, Crito. Euthyphro, Charmides, Laches. 
Lysis, Hippias Minor, lon. and Protagoras, { count the Gorgias, Meno, Hippias Major, Euthy- 
demus, and Cratylus as transitional dialogues; the Phaedo, Symposium, Republic, and Phaedrus 
as middie dialogues; the Parmenides, Theactetus, Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, Politicus (Statesman). 
Philebus, and Laws as late dialogues. The dates of some of these dialogues are disputed. For 
discussion of chronology based on stylometry, see L. Brandwood, The Chronology of Plato's 
Dialogues (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Charles M. Young, ‘Plato and Com- 
puter Dating’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 12 (1994), 227-50. (The dating of the dia- 
logues, however, does not depend solely on stylometry. Other factors—such as Aristotle’s 
testimony, features of style not capturable by stylometry, and views about Plato’s development— 
also play a role.) 

The early dialogues are also sometimes called the Socratic dialogues on the ground that they 
represent the thought of the historical Socrates. Some who favour this view think that in the 
early dialogues Plato himself accepts the views of the historical Socrates. On this interpretation, 
the early dialogues present the views both of the historical Socrates and of Plato at one point 
in his career. For this view, see Gregory Vlastos, Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). For criticism of this view, see Charles Kahn, ‘Did 
Plato Write Socratic Dialogues?’, Classical Quarterly, 31 (1981), 305-20, and Plato and the 
Socratic Dialogue: The Philosophical Use of a Literary Form (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1996). 

* ‘Apology’ translates apologia, which means ‘defence’, not ‘apology’. There are disputes 
about how accurate Plato’s account of Socrates’ defence is. See Thomas C. Brickhouse and 
Nicholas D. Smith, Socrates on Trial (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1989), reviewed by 
G. Vlastos, ‘Brickhouse and Smith’s Socrates on Trial’. Times Literary Supplement, 4524 (15 Dec. 
1989), 1393: repr. in Vlastos, Studies in Greek Philosophy, ii: Socrates, Plato, and their Tradition, 
ed. D. Graham (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), 25-9. 

* Though these three dialogues therefore form a dramatic trilogy, they are not generally 
thought to form a chronological trilogy: see n. 1. There are disputes about whether Plato's 
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It is sometimes thought that in the Crito Plato presents Socrates as refus- 
ing to escape because he favoured absolute submission to the laws. In 
‘Socrates and Democracy’ (Chapter I), Richard Kraut argues against this 
view." As he notes, the personified Laws claim that one must ‘persuade or 
obey’ (Sib-c). Kraut takes this to mean that one is permitted to disobey 
provided that one attempts to persuade; on this interpretation, there is 
room for quite a lot of justified disobedience. On an alternative interpre- 
tation, the ‘persuade or obey’ doctrine means that one must obey unless 
one succeeds in persuading the court of one’s own view; on this interpret- 
ation, there is less room for justified disobedience. 

Even if the ‘persuade or obey’ doctrine is less hospitable to justified dis- 
obedience than Kraut takes it to be, the Crito might none the less leave 
room for justified disobedience in other ways. And certainly if Socrates did 
favour absolute submission to the laws, he would seem to be inconsistent. 
For in the Apology he says that if the court were to order him to cease to 
philosophize, he would disobey; for a god commands him to philosophize, 
and he would obey the god over the court (29b-d). Apparently Socrates 
thinks, then, that disobedience to the laws is justified if obeying a law would 
require disobeying god. Why so? 

Socrates says that considerations of justice take precedence over any 
other considerations (Cri. 48a-49b). Hence he thinks that disobedience is 
justified if obedience requires one to do something unjust. As we shall see 
below, he takes god to be supremely wise and moral; hence god will never 
command him to do anything unjust. So if there’s a conflict between the 
god’s command and the court’s, Socrates has reason to obey god over the 
court. However, no god commanded him to escape. And he thinks that, in 
his particular case, it would be unjust of him to escape. For to escape would 
be to harm the city in response to the harm it did him. But, in his view, it 
is always unjust to harm anyone; hence it is unjust to do harm in response 
to harm. Socrates therefore—in striking contrast to what was then a 
common view—rejects retaliation (Cri. 49a-e).® 

One might think that the fact that Socrates refused to escape suggests 
he favours Athens over other (undemocratic) societies; and that, in turn, 
might encourage one to think that he favours democracy. In The Open 


account of Socrates in these three dialogues (or indeed in the early dialogues generally) is his- 
torically accurate: see previous two notes. 


* Kraut discusses Socrates’ attitude to obedience to the laws in more detail in Socrates and 
the State (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984). 

* See T. H. Irwin, ‘Socratic Inquiry and Politics’, Ethics, 86 (1986), 400-15. This article is a 
review essay of Kraut's Socrates and the State. 

* For discussion of this issue, see Vlastos, ‘Socrates’ Rejection of Retaliation’. Socrates. ch. 7. 
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Society and its Enemies, for example, Karl Popper argues that Socrates was 
a friend of the ‘open society’ (in contrast, he thinks, to Plato, who, in 
Popper’s view, was one of its chief enemies).’ It is certainly true that in the 
Crito (52e5a—53a5) Socrates says that he prefers the laws of Athens to 
those of any other city. Kraut argues that one reason for this is Athens’s 
tolerance for open intellectual discussion, which allows one to make 
progress towards virtue. Kraut argues that, despite this, Socrates is less of 
a friend of democracy than Popper among others believes. For, Kraut 
thinks, Socrates believes that at most a few could ever attain moral know- 
ledge; and, if there were anyone with such knowledge, she should rule and 
others should obey. This makes Socrates a theoretical opponent of democ- 
racy, even if he is not a practical opponent of it. 

Kraut also argues that Socrates thinks both that moral knowledge is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to attain, and that the ignorant many will 
never rule well. One might take this to constitute a further criticism of 
democracy. However, as Kraut points out, Socrates thinks that rule by the 
ignorant few is just as bad; hence even if Socrates is as pessimistic about 
the prospects for moral knowledge as Kraut believes—and Kraut’s view 
here is quite controversial—it doesn’t amount to a practical criticism of 
democracy. 

Socrates claims, as we have seen, that he was commanded by god to 
philosophize. Yet, as we have also seen, one of the charges against him is 
that he was impious. In order to resolve this paradox, we need to under- 
stand Socrates’ religious views, a topic Gregory Vlastos explores in 
‘Socratic Piety’ (Chapter IT). Socrates was accused of believing, not in the 
gods the Athenians believe in, but in different supernatural beings® (Ap. 
24b8-c1; cf. Euthphr. 3b). On being cross-examined by Socrates, Meletus 
claims that Socrates is actually an atheist, that is, that he doesn’t believe 
in any gods at all (Ap. 26c-d). As Socrates points out, these two charges 
are mutually inconsistent: if he believes there are some gods, then, even if 
they are different from the Athenians’ gods, he is not an atheist (Ap. 
26c-27a). 

But is either charge correct? Vlastos argues that Socrates is deeply 
religious, and that he recognizes supernatural gods with at least some 
human-like qualities. For example, he thinks they are wise, indeed 
supremely so. Vlastos also argues, however, that some of Socrates’ reli- 
gious views—such as his view that the gods are completely moral—are 


? K.R. Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1971; tst pub. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1945). 

* The charge mentions new daimonia, not new theoi (gods); the former class might be larger 
than the latter. 
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unconventional.” Moreover, according to at least one strand in Greek reli- 
gion, the point of worship is to extract favours from the gods. The Euthy- 
phro suggests that Socrates rejects this view too." [t doesn’t follow. 
however, that his religious practices were unconventional. Though he 
wouldn’t sacrifice to the gods in order to extract favours, he might do so 
for other reasons. And at the end of the Phaedo (118) he asks Crito to give 
a cock to Asclepius; at 61b he offers a hymn to a god (probably Apollo). 
These passages suggest that Socrates is not an atheist. They also suggest 
that he believes in at least some of the gods the state believes in; so too 
does Ap. 20e, where he says he believes in the god of Delphi. who is pre- 
sumably Apollo." 

Though Socrates seems to believe that some conventional religious 
practices are necessary for being pious, he denies that any pattern of 
behaviour is sufficient for being pious, or religious. In his view (as we shall 
see more fully below), to be pious one must know what piety is—in 
particular, one must have an articulated account of the nature of piety. 
Yet such an account, he thinks, is difficult to come by; indeed, he denies 
that anyone has knowledge of such accounts. Hence, in his view, no one is 
pious. Though this view may have been inflammatory, it doesn’t sustain 
a charge of impiety. More generally, even if Socrates’ religious views 
were unconventional, it is not clear that they warranted a charge of 
impiety, though it is not surprising that his views didn’t find favour with 
the Athenians. 

In addition to claiming that he will obey the god’s command, Socrates 
also claims that he will follow his reasoning wherever it leads; and he will 
only accept conclusions that, on reflection, seem best to him (Cri. 45b). But 
what if the dictates of his reason conflict with the god’s command? Vlastos 
argues that. in Socrates’ view, there can be no such conflict. For, according 
to Socrates, gods only give signs, which require interpretation."? Socrates 


” Though it is true that Greek gods are sometimes portrayed as being immoral, they aren’t 
always so portrayed: there are various strands in Greek religion. not all of them neatly inter- 
woven into a smooth fabric. See R. Parker. "Greek Religion’, in J. Boardman, J. Griffin, and 
O. Murray (eds.), The Oxford History of the Classical World (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
1986), 254-74: M. McPherran, The Religion of Socrates (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press. 1996). 

® At Euthphr. 3b Euthyphro also suggests that another reason for viewing Socratcs as 
impious is his ‘divine sign’, for which sce also Ap. 31d. 

" Contrast ‘Socratic Piety’. (Ch. {1 in this volume), n. 41. If Socrates claimed to believe in 
some gods (whether or not they are the same gods the Athenians recognizc), why was he accused 
of atheism? Perhaps his views were thought by some people to be so heterodox as to be tan- 
tamount to denying the very existence of gods, rather than being a new view of their nature. 

® Cf Heracleitus: ‘the lord whose oracle is at Delphi neither speaks nor conceals but 
gives a sign’ (cited by Plutarch, Why the Pythia no longer Prophesies in Verse 404d-e = frag. 
B93). 
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obeys the gods—as he interprets their commands. But he accepts only the 
interpretation that, on reflection, seems best to him. 

In thinking about Socrates’ views about religion, one especially impor- 
tant dialogue is the Euthyphro, which focuses on the question ‘What is 
piety?’ One answer Euthyphro suggests is that piety is what all the gods 
love (Euthphr. 9). Socrates asks whether (a) the pious is pious because the 
gods love it, or (b) the pious is loved by the gods because it is pious. (a) is 
a version of, or is related to, the Divine Command theory: what makes 
something right is the fact that god commands it; that is what its rightness 
consists in. Socrates, however, rejects (a) in favour of (b): in his view, piety 
has its own objective nature, and the gods love it because of that nature. 
He allows that something is pious if and only if the gods love it. But the 
nature of piety doesn’t consist in, isn’t to be explained in terms of, its being 
loved by the gods. Ethics is therefore autonomous, in the sense that moral- 
ity is to be defined in its own terms, not in terms of anyone’s attitude 
towards it, not even in terms of the gods’ attitude to it. It is also objective: 
the nature of morality is independent of the mind." 

Socrates thinks that since (b) is true and (a) is false, Euthyphro’s defin- 
ition is incorrect. In his view, a correct definition of a virtue must explain 
its nature; but, as Socrates has argued, defining piety in terms of the gods’ 
approval doesn’t do so. Accordingly, they press further. Socrates asks 
whether piety is part of justice; in the end, they have difficulty distin- 
guishing piety from justice (11e7—-12d10). This suggests that the virtues are 
more intimately connected than one might initially have thought." 


2. Ethics and Psychology 


We saw above that Socrates believes that, to be pious, one must know what 
piety is. More generally, he believes that Knowledge is necessary for virtue 
(KNV); in order to be F (where ‘F’ is a virtue term), one must know what 
F-ness is.'® He also believes that knowledge is sufficient for virtue (KSV). 


8 In “The Unity of Virtue’ (Ch. III) Terry Penner discusses the nature of the “What is F?” 
question; see also the Introduction to Volume i. 

" For discussion of ‘the Euthyphro problem’, see $. Marc Cohen, ‘Socrates on the Definition 
of Piety’. Journal of the History of Philosophy,9 (1971), 1-13; repr. in G. Vlastos (ed.), The Phi- 
losaphy of Socrates (Garden City. NY: Doubleday Anchor, 1971), R. Sharvy.” Euthyphro 9d-11b: 
Analysis and Definition in Plato and Others’, Nous, 6 (1972), 119-37; W. Mann, ‘Piety: Lending 
a Hand to Euthyphro’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 58 (1998), 123-42. 

" See C. C. W. Taylor, ‘The End of the Euthyphro’, Phronesis, 27 (1982). 109-18. 

'* KNV is never explicitly stated, but it often seems to be relied on. For example, someone's 
ability to give an account reveals not only whether he has knowledge. but also whether he is 
virtuous (Ap. 29d2-30a2). If one can’t say what courage is. one isn't courageous (La. 193dtl-cé: 
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That is, all it takes to be a virtuous person is to have the relevant know- 
ledge; being virtuous is a purely cognitive affair.'’ The view that know- 
ledge is necessary and sufficient for virtue can be put by saying that virtue 
in some sense is knowledge. The thesis that virtue is knowledge is one of 
two so-called ‘Socratic paradoxes’.'* 

Precisely what sort of knowledge is necessary and sufficient for virtuc? 
We have already seen that it includes knowledge of the nature of virtue. 
But that claim itself requires further elucidation; moreover, the relevant 
knowledge includes more than knowledge of the nature of virtue in the 
abstract. 

In the Laches Nicias suggests that bravery or courage is knowledge of 
the proper objects of fear and confidence. Socrates argues that, if this is so, 
bravery turns out to be identical to virtue as such; it is not merely, as Nicias 
had assumed, a part of virtuc. For knowledge of the proper objects of fear 
and confidence is knowledge of future goods and evils. But knowledge of 
future goods and evils is knowledge of goods and evils as such: there is no 
such thing as knowledge that is merely of future goods and evils. Know- 
ledge of goods and evils as such, however, is virtue as such; hence bravery 
turns out to be virtue as such (199d-e).”” 


cf. 200a4—c6). Similar remarks are often made elsewhere. See e.g. Ly. 212a1-7,223b4-8. Euthphr. 
1Sd4-8; Chrm. 76a-b. 

“Virtue” translates areté, which is also sometimes translated as ‘excellence’. areté need not be 
moral virtue: a knife’s areté, for example. is to cut. Something has a virtue in so far as it is good 
at or for something. If one thinks that justice, bravery. and so on are aretai, then onc thinks they 
are the distinctive human exccllences. Plato believes that the conventionally recognized virtues 
are genuine virtues, and most of his intcrlocutors agree. (As we shall see below. however, Thrasy- 
machus chalienges this view in Republic 1.) The claim that justice and so on are virtues is a sub- 
stantive thesis that requires argument. 


" Like KNV, KSV is never explicitly stated, though various contexts seem to assume it. In 
the Charmides, for example, Socrates assumes that temperance (s6phrosuné, also sometimes 
translated as ‘moderation’ or ‘sclf-control’) has no non-cognitive aspects. Similarly. in the Laches 
it is initially suggested that courage is endurance; it is then suggested that courage is wise 
endurance: eventually the reference to endurance drops out altogether. and courage is simply 
taken to be a sort of wisdom. (I discuss part of this argument below.) In the Protagoras Pro- 
tagoras objects that knowledge is not sufficient for virtue, since it also requires ‘nature and good 
training of the soul’ (351a3-b2): Socrates argues against him. See also Meno 77-8, 87c-89a. 

'S The second Socratic paradox is the thesis that no one docs wrong willingly or intention- 
ally. I discuss this second paradox below. 

" Cf. also Chrm. 173-5. There is dispute over whether Socrates endorscs this argument. That 
he does so is argued by T. H. Irwin. Plato’s Moral Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), ch. 
3: Plato's Ethics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), ch. 3. That he does not do so is argued 
by Vlastos. ‘The Unity of the Virtues in the Protagoras’, Review of Metaphysics, 25 (1972). 
415-58: repr. in Platonic Studies, 2nd edn. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981; Ist edn. 
1973): the 2nd cdn. contains several additional notes: see esp. pp. 443-5: ‘The Protagoras and 
Laches’, in Viastos, Socratic Sutdies, cd. M. F. Burnyeat (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), ch. 5. See also D. Devereux, ‘Courage and Wisdom in Plato's Laches’. Journal of 
the History of Philosophy. 1S (1977), 129-41.'The Unity of the Virtues in Plato's Protagoras and 
Laches’. Philosophical Review, 101 (1992), 765-89: 771-3. 
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The view that bravery is virtue as such—or, more generally, that each of 
the virtues is virtue as such—is the thesis of the Unity of the Virtues (UV). 
There are two versions of UV.” According to the Reciprocity of the Virtues 
(RV), one can have one virtue if and only if one has them all. On one 
version of this view, which is defended by, for example, Gregory Vlastos, 
Socrates believes that the names of the virtues are non-synonymous and 
refer to different things (in particular to different behavioural tenden- 
cies).”" According to the Identity of the Virtues (IV), Socrates believes 
that each of the virtues is literally identical with the others; courage, for 
example, is the very same virtue as justice is. In “The Unity of Virtue’ 
(Chapter Ill), Terry Penner defends this view. According to IV, the 
names of the virtues are co-referential but not synonymous; they refer 
to the same thing, in particular (on one version of this view) to the same 
state of character (knowledge of goods and evils).” The different mean- 
ings indicate that this single state can be manifested in different circum- 
stances. For example, when one’s knowledge is displayed in one’s proper 
dealings with the gods, that is piety; when it is displayed in one’s proper 
dealings with others, that is justice. In both cases, there is a single state, 
virtue, i.e. a certain sort of knowledge; but it is manifested in different types 
of circumstances. However, to display one’s knowledge in one’s proper 
dealings with others, and in one’s proper dealings with the gods, isn’t to 
display two different virtues; it is to display one virtue in two different 
ways. 

How can we choose between IV and RV? Out of many possible 


Though Socrates seems to believe that virtue is or includes knowledge of goods and evils, it 
doesn’t follow that he takes this to be an adequate definition of virtue, an adequate answer to 
the question ‘What is virtue?’. He may take it merely to specify something that is true of all and 
only cases of virtue. 


*? ¥ use ‘Unity of the Virtues’ for the generic claim that all the virtues are in some sense one 
or united. I use ‘Reciprocity of the Virtues’ and ‘Identity of the Virtues’ for two ways of inter- 
preting this claim. In Plato’s Ethics Irwin uses ‘Unity of Virtue’ where I use ‘Identity of the 
Virtues’. Notice that IV implies the general thesis of Reciprocity (i.e. the view that one has one 
virtue if and only if one has them all). However, Viastos’s particular version of Reciprocity 
(according to which the terms for the various virtues are not only non-synonymous but also 
refer to different things) excludes IV. 

21 See esp. ‘The Unity of the Virtues in the Protagoras’, and the starred notes in the 2nd cdn. 
of Platonic Studies. 

2 IV is also defended by Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, ch. 3, and Plato’s Ethics, ch. 3; and by 
C. C. W. Taylor, Plato: Protagoras, 2nd edn. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991; ist edn. 1976), 
and ‘Platonic Ethics’, in S. Everson (ed.), Cambridge Companions to Ancient Thought: iv Ethics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), ch. 3. Penner, Irwin, and Taylor all discuss 
Vlastos. He discusses them in the starred notes to ‘The Unity of the Virtues’ in the 2nd edn. of 
Platonic Studies. The discussion that follows is indebted to Taylor’s discussion in ‘Platonic 
Ethics’, 59. 

* This isn’t quite Penner’s version of IV. He leaves it open whether virtue is a motive 
state or a state of soul. However, he rejects the view that virtue is to be defined in behavioural 
terms. 
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considerations let me mention just one. Both views take the virtue terms 
to be non-synonymous; but only IV takes them to be co-referential.™ 
If Socrates doesn’t acknowledge the possibility of two terms being co- 
referential but non-synonymous, then that would be a serious obstacle to 
IV. If, however, he allows this possibility, then this particular objection to 
IV fails.> This is just one of many ways in which Socrates’ ethical views 
are to some extent dependent on his non-ethical views, in this case, on a 
matter in the philosophy of language.” 

In any case, the Laches tells us that virtue is knowledge of goods and 
evils. Elsewhere it emerges that what Socrates really means is that virtue 
is knowledge of what is good and evil for oneself. (Hence the relevant 
knowledge isn’t merely knowledge of good and evil in the abstract; it is 
also knowledge of what is good and evil for me now, in a given situation.) 
In the Protagoras (358c—d), for example, he says that it is ‘not in human 
nature’ to choose what one thinks is bad rather than what is good. He 
seems to mean that no one wants what is bad for oneself; everyone wants 
what is good for oneself. Unfortunately, the claim isn’t defended; but it 
seems to rest at least partly on views about human psychology.” It also 
suggests that, although Socrates thinks that virtue as such is a purely cog- 
nitive affair, he doesn’t think that mere knowledge is sufficient to motivate 
one to act. Rather, each person is motivated to act by the desire to secure 
what is best for himself. This, in turn, suggests that Socrates takes virtue to 
be sufficient for knowledge only given certain facts about human psych- 
ology; it is not sufficient irrespective of such facts. 

That this is Socrates’ view also emerges in the Meno (77-8), where it is 
argued that to want things one thinks are bad is to want to be harmed; to 
want to be harmed is to want to be wretched and unhappy; but no one 
wants to be wretched and unhappy; hence no one wants things that are 
bad after all.” Like the Protagoras, the Meno assumes that things that 
are bad are things that are bad for oneself, and that things that are good 


* At least. this is so on RV as Vlastos interprets it. 

* In ‘The Unity of the Virtues’ Vlastos uses this argument against IV. For a reply, see Irwin, 
Plato’s Moral Theory, 304-6. 

** This is not to say that the early dialogues have ‘a philosophy of language’. But they may 
none the less assume various views about the relationship between language and the world. For 
discussion of Plato's views on the philosophy of language, sce Vol. i. 

* Though Socrates relies on what he takes to be facts about human psychology, he isn't asking 
for psychological accounts of the virtues: rather, he is looking for a correct moral theory. For 
this point, see Kraut, Socrates and the State, ch. 8, contrast Penner. ‘The Unity of Virtue’ (Ch. 
HI in this volume). 

* For criticism of the Meno argument, sce Irwin, Plato's Ethics, sect. 98; and C. C. W. Taylor. 
‘Socratic Ethics’, in B. S. Gower and M. C. Stokes (eds.), Socratic Questions (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 1992), 148. 
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are things that are good for oneself. It also assumes that what each person 
most wants is what is best overall for himself.” 

These passages among others suggest that Socrates is an egoist, in the 
sense that he thinks that the ultimate aim of all of one’s actions is to secure 
what is in one’s best overall long-term interest. The Meno puts this point 
in terms of happiness (eudaimonia), as does the Euthydemus (282a; cf. 
280b6). That is, Socrates takes one’s best overall long-term interest to be 
securing one’s happiness. He therefore accepts a particular version of 
egoism, called eudaimonism. There are different versions of eudaimonism 
(as of egoism). We can, for example, distinguish between rational and 
psychological eudaimonism.™ A rational eudaimonist believes that happi- 
ness provides the only ultimate justifying reason for doing something. 
That is, it is the ultimate answer to the question ‘Why is x worth pursu- 
ing?’. A psychological eudaimonist believes that happiness is the only ulti- 
mate explanatory reason for doing something. That is, it is the ultimate 
answer to the question ‘Why did you do x?’. The early dialogues seem to 
assume both rational and psychological eudaimonism. Whatever I do I do 
because I believe it will most contribute to my overall happiness; and I 
have reason to do something only to the extent that it contributes to my 
happiness. 

The view that all one ultimately wants is one’s own happiness needn’t 
be construed in a narrowly egoistic way. For it might be part of one’s 
overall interest to be concerned about others, not merely instrumentally, 
but for their own sakes. The view is, however, egoistic in a broader sense, 
in so far as one’s primary concern is one’s own good.”! 

‘Happiness’ is the conventional translation of euwdaimonia. This can 
be misleading, since ‘happiness’ is now often used for feeling happy or 
pleased. It is therefore important to be clear that in ancient ethics, eudai- 
monia is taken to be objective: a eudaimon life is the life that is objectively 
most worth living for a human being. There is, however, considerable 
dispute about the nature of the happy life, that is, about what sort of life 
one should lead in order to be happy. The early dialogues suggest one 
answer to this question; as we shall see, the middle and late dialogues 
suggest a different one. These are disputes, not about what the word eudai- 
monia means, but about the nature of a eudaimon life. 


” CE Euthd. 278d, 280b:; Cri. 48b; Ap. 28b-d, 41c-d: Grg. 470e. 504e-505b, 507c. 

* For this distinction, see Irwin, Plato’s Ethics, sect. 36. He argues that Socrates is both a 
rational and a psychological eudaimonist. 

* For the distinction between these two sorts of egoism, see Irwin, Plato's Moral Theory. 255. 
He calls the first sort of egoism ‘moral solipsism’, the second ‘moral egocentrism’. The same 
point, minus the technical terminology, is also made in Plato's Ethics. My way of putting the 
point is indebted to Taylor. ‘Plato's Ethics’, 49-50. 
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We have now seen that Socrates thinks that the knowledge that virtue 
consists in includes knowledge of what is good and evil for oneself; this 
includes not only abstract knowledge of what in general is good and evil 
for oneself, but also particular knowledge about what is good and evil for 
oneself in a given situation. Socrates also assumes that each person has a 
basic desire to secure what is best overall for himself, which is his happi- 
ness: this is psychological eudaimonism. Anyone who is virtuous knows 
what is best for himself; such a person will then do what is best for himself 
(barring physical impediments, non-culpable ignorance of empirical facts, 
and so on), since that is what he most wants to do. Hence anyone who does 
what is wrong does so involuntarily. Now, I noted before that the thesis 
that knowledge is virtue is the one of two Socratic paradoxes. The second 
paradox is that no one does wrong willingly or intentionally. We have 
just seen that Socrates’ psychological eudaimonism grounds this second 
paradox.” 

A rational desire is one that is responsive to considerations of what it is 
best, overall, to do. We have seen that Socrates thinks that what it is best 
for me to do, all things considered, is to aim to secure my happiness. Hence 
we might say that, in his view, all desires are rational; there are no non- 
rational desires, no cases in which one ultimately wants something other 
than what is best for oneself, that is, something other than one’s own 
happiness. 

Here, however, we might object that akrasia constitutes a counter- 
example. One acts akratically if one believes that x is best overall for one, 
yet does y instead.” For example, I might think it is best overall for me to 
take my medicine, since that will contribute to my health. However, I might 


* For discussion of the second paradox, see G. Santas, ‘The Socratic Paradoxes’, Philosoph- 
ical Review, 73 (1964), 147-64; and Socrates (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979), ch. 6. He 
distinguishes two versions of the second paradox: (a) a prudential or self-interested paradox: 
‘No one intentionally acts against his or her overall interest’; and (b) a moral paradox: ‘No one 
intentionally does what is morally wrong’. The argument just sketched in the text shows that 
the prudential version is a corollary of psychological eudaimonism. In order to derive the moral 
version, we need a further premiss: that it is always in the agent’s interest to do what is morally 
right. Plato defends this premiss in the Gorgias and, more fully, in the Republic. I discuss the 
Republic’s defence below. 

* Notice that the denial of akrasia is phrased in terms of belief. Anyone who denies the pos- 
sibility of akrasia is committed to KSV. For if one never acts against one’s beliefs about what it 
is best for one to do—which, in Socrates’ view, is what it is virtuous to do—one never acts against 
one’s knowledge about what it is best for one to do. However, one could accept KSV and also 
admit the possibility of akrasia. For all that follows from KSV is that if one knows what the 
right thing to do is, one will do it. This lcaves open the possibility that one can act against one’s 
beliefs about what it is best to do, if those beliefs don’t constitute knowledge. As we shall see. 
the Republic and \ate dialogues may admit the possibility of akrasia and also accept KSV. 
However, as we shall also see, these later contexts may understand KSV differently from the 
early dialogues. 
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not like the taste, and surely this might lead me not to take the medicine, 
even though I think that, all things considered, it is in my best interests to 
do so? Plato confronts this objection in the Protagoras (352a1-357e8), 
where he argues that akrasia is impossible. If one does what isn’t best for 
one overall, this, it is argued, is a purely cognitive error: one had a false 
belief about what was best for one overall. 

We have spent some time on the two Socratic paradoxes, in the course 
of which we have seen that, although they are highly controversial, they 
are not as controversial as they might initially seem to be. For example, 
Socrates doesn’t believe that mere abstract knowledge of the nature of 
virtue is sufficient to motivate one to do the virtuous thing; there is also a 
basic human desire to secure one’s happiness. We have also seen the crucial 
role that psychological eudaimonism plays in grounding the paradoxes. 
While one might well wish to reject psychological eudaimonism, it none 
the less makes the two paradoxes more plausible than they might at first 
seem to be. Can we also say something to motivate KNV and UV? 

Let us look at KNV first. Consider two people: both give to charity, but 
they have different reasons for doing so. One does so because he thinks it 
is the virtuous thing to do: perhaps he wants to benefit others. The other 
does so because he thinks it will impress his boss, thereby leading to a pro- 
motion and a rise. Though both people might be said to perform a gener- 
ous action, only the first seems to be a generous person. To be a generous 
person, to have a virtuous character as opposed to merely doing the vir- 
tuous thing, one needs to act from the appropriate motives; to do that, one 
needs some understanding of the nature of morality. Perhaps Socrates goes 
too far in requiring an articulated knowledge of the nature of virtue. But 
the demand is prompted by the plausible thought that being a virtuous 
person requires some degree of moral understanding. Hence KNV, or 
something like it, has some plausibility after all. 

This argument on behalf of KNV takes virtue to be primarily a prop- 
erty of persons. A virtue is a state of a person; it is not to be identified with 
(though of course it issues in) a pattern of behaviour. This contrasts with 
ethical views that focus not so much on character as on action. In ‘The 
Unity of Virtue’, Penner discusses Socrates’ view that virtue is primarily 
a property of persons—or, as Socrates also puts it, a state of the soul. 


+ For discussion of akrasia in the carly dialogues, sce Viastos. ‘Socrates on Acrasia’. Phoenix. 
23 (1969), 71-88: Penner, ‘Socrates on Virtue and Motivation’, in E. N. Lee, A. P. D. Mourelatos. 
and R. M. Rorty (eds.), Exegesis and Argument (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1973), 131-51; ‘Desire and 
Power in Socrates’, Apeiron. 24 (1991), 147-201: "Socrates on the Strength of Knowledge: 
Protagoras 351b-375e’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 79 (1997), 117-49, Taylor. Plata: 
Protagoras. 
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Socrates, that is, takes the self to be the soul: this is one reason it is import- 
ant, in considering Socrates’ and Plato’s ethical views, to consider their 
views of the soul; below we shall encounter further reasons. 

Once we see what motivates KNV, UV also seems, if not correct, at least 
more plausible. We’ve already seen that it is plausible to say that each of 
the virtues requires knowledge, or at least some sort of understanding; 
hence, to have any virtue one must have the virtue of moral knowledge. 
There are also arguments suggesting plausible connections among other 
virtues.® 

Socrates believes not only that knowledge is necessary and sufficient for 
virtue, but also that virtue is necessary and sufficient for happiness. Here 
there are at least two issues to consider. First, does Socrates believe that 
virtue, all by itself, is sufficient for happiness? Or does he hold the weaker 
view that virtue is sufficient for happiness—given a sufficient (modest) 
amount of certain other goods, such as good health? In ‘Happiness and 
Virtue in Socrates’ Moral Theory’ (Chapter IV), Vlastos defends the 
second view.’ In support of the first view is the fact that in the Apology 
(30c, 41c-d) Socrates claims that the good (i.e. virtuous) man cannot be 
harmed. And in Euthd. 279-80 he argues that wisdom (which is identical 
to virtue) always makes those who have it eutuchein; hence the wise don’t 
need good luck. On the other hand, in Crito 47e Socrates says that it isn’t 
worth living with a sickly body; this has been thought to support the second 
view. 

Secondly, does Socrates think that virtue is sufficient for happiness by 
being its sole component or constituent? Or does he think it is sufficient 
by being an infallible means to happiness, but not a component or con- 
stituent of it? In ‘Happiness and Virtue’, Vlastos defends the first view; 
T. H. Irwin defends the second.* An analogy will illustrate the difference 
between these two views. Milk, flour, and eggs are parts of, ingredients in, 


* For discussion of this issue, see Irwin, Plato's Ethics, ch. 3. 

* Ap. 30c6-d5, 41c8~d2; Cri. 48b8-9; Chrm. 173d3-5, 174b11-c3: Gry. 470e8-11, Rep. 
352d2-354c11 (though the Republic is generally taken to be a middle dialogue. book 1 is often 
thought to restate the position of the carly dialogues). 

* The second view is also defended by Taylor. Platonic Ethics’, 59 n. 19. and my discussion 
of the issue is indebted to his. Irwin defends the first view in Plato’s Moral Theory and in Plato's 
Ethics. see also ‘Socrates the Epicurean?’, dilinois Classical Studies, 11 (1986), 85-112: repr. in 
H. Benson (ed.). Essays on the Philosophy of Socrates (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1992). Irwin discusses Vlastos’s alternative view in ‘Socratic Puzzles’, Oxford Saidies in Ancient 
Philosophy, 10 (1992), 241-66: 251-66. In Plata’s Socrates (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994), ch. 4. T. Brickhouse and N. Smith argue that Socrates docs not take virtue (conceived as 
a state of soul) to be either necessary or sufficient for happiness. 

* The sccond view is also defended by J. Annas, *Virtuc as the Use of Other Goods’. in 
T. Irwin and M. Nussbaum (cds.). Virtte, Love. and Form (Edmonton, Alberta: Academic 
Printing and Publishing, 1992), 53-66. 
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a cake; going to the store to buy these ingredients is an instrumental means 
of making the cake, but they are not part of the cake. On Vlastos’s view, 
Socrates thinks that virtue stands to happiness as milk, flour, and eggs stand 
to the cake; on Irwin’s view, Socrates thinks that virtue stands to happi- 
ness as going to the grocery story stands to the cake.” 

One way of attempting to adjudicate this second issue is by con- 
sidering Socrates’ comparison of virtue to a craft. In Plato's Moral Theory 
and in Plato’s Ethics Irwin argues that the craft analogy shows that the 
early dialogues hold the instrumental view: virtue is a craft with the dis- 
tinct product of happiness, just as shoemaking is a craft with the distinct 
product of shoes. Others have argued that not all crafts conform to this 
pattern; music and dancing might be thought to be counter-examples. 
Should all crafts be conceived on the instrumental model? If there are 
exceptions, can we tell which sort of craft the early dialogues take virtue 
to be? 

If virtue is an instrumental or causal means to happiness, rather than a 
component or part of it, what does happiness consist in? The Protagoras 
defends the hedonist (hédoné, pleasure) view that happiness consists in 
pleasure; this is evaluative hedonism."' The Protagoras also defends psy- 
chological hedonism, the view that one always chooses what one thinks is 
pleasant.” One might argue, against psychological hedonism, that we 
sometimes forgo pleasures; for example, I might forgo a good meal. In the 
Protagoras Socrates replies that one might indeed forgo a pleasure; but, 
if one does so, it is for the sake of gaining a greater pleasure. If I forgo a 
good meal, it is because it would have upset my stomach; the pleasure | 
get from being healthy outweighs the temporary pleasure I get from good 


There might seem to be a difficulty in Vlastos’s saying both that (a) virtue is the sole com- 
ponent of happiness, and that (d) virtuc isn’t, all by itself, sufficient for happiness since onc also 
needs a modicum of other goods in order to be happy. See Irwin, ‘Socratic Puzzles’. 

The view that virtue is the sole component of happiness is defended by the Stoics; the Epi- 
cureans. by contrast, think that virtue is an infallible means to happiness, but not a component 
of it. Hence Viastos’s Socrates anticipates the Stoics on this point, whereas Irwin’s anticipates 
the Epicureans. 


* The analogy is inexact, in so far as there are other ways of acquiring milk. flour. and eggs 
than going to the grocery store; for example, I might be a farmer. For a clear statement of the 
basic distinction in the context of Aristotle’s ethics, see J. L. Ackrill, Aristotle on Eudaimonia’. 
Proceedings of the British Acadenty, 60 (1974), 339-59. 

* See Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory 84-5; Plato’s Ethics, ch. 5 (which indirectly responds to 
various criticisms of Plato’s Moral Theory). For criticism of the view that the craft analogy sup- 
ports the instrumental view, see e.g. D. Zeyl, ‘Socratic Virtue and Happiness’, Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 64 (1982), 225-38. 

* If we combine evaluative hedonism with rational cudaimonism (for which, see above), we 
get rational hedonism, the view that pleasure is the only thing that it is rational to pursue. 

* More precisely. the Protagoras defends an egoistic version of psychological hedonism: one 
only pursues one’s own pleasure. 
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food. Hedonism doesn’t require one to seek pleasures indiscriminately; the 
aim is to secure the most pleasure overall in the long run. 

It is disputed whether Plato accepts hedonism in the Protagoras, or it is 
introduced only as a view to which the many are committed.” Whether or 
not he ever accepts some version of hedonism in his own right, he plainly 
rejects some version of it in subsequent dialogues such as the Gorgias," 
Phaedo, and Republic, as well as in the much later Philebus. We might infer 
that Plato never accepted hedonism. Alternatively, one might argue that 
although he accepts it in the Protagoras, he rejects it elsewhere. Yet 
another possibility is that the version of hedonism rejected in various later 
dialogues differs from the one defended in the Protagoras.” 


il. THE REPUBLIC 


1. Ethics and Psychology 


It was noted above that the early dialogues assume rational eudaimonism: 
one has reason to do something only in so far as it contributes to one’s 
happiness. One therefore has reason to be just, or virtuous, only if that con- 
tributes to one’s happiness. Yet justice seems to be other-regarding: my 
justice, it seems, benefits you. But surely it could harm me? Why, then, 
should a rational eudaimonist be just, or virtuous? This is one of the main 
questions considered in Plato’s Republic. It is Plato’s version of the peren- 


* On a variant of the first view, the historical Socrates (but not necessarily Plato) accepts 
hedonism. On another variant, Plato is suggesting that Socrates’ cthical views (or the views 
expressed in the early dialogues) are best supported by hedonism. Onc or another version of 
the first view is defended by Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, ch. 4, and Plato’s Ethics. ch. 6; Taylor. 
Plato: Protagoras, J. C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1982). ch. 3. For the view that it is introduced as an ad hominent argument against 
the many, see Vlastos, ‘Socrates on Acrasia’, D. Zcyl. ‘Socrates and Hedonism’. Phronesis, 25 
(1980), 250-69; C. Kahn, ‘On the Relative Date of the Gorgias and the Protagoras’. Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy.6 (1988). 69-102; "Plato and Socrates in the Protagoras’. Methexis. 
1 (1988), 33-52; Plato and the Socratic Dialogue, ch. 8. 

If Socrates accepts hedonism in his own right, then he anticipates the Epicureans, since they 
argue that happiness consists in pleasure: virtuc, in their view, is necessary and sufficient for 
achieving happiness—that is, for achieving the most overall pleasure in the long run—but it is 
not part of what happiness is. 

“ T assume that the Gorgias was written after the Protagoras. For a defence of this dating. 
see Irwin. Plato's Moral Theory and Plato’s Ethics: Plato: Gorgias (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1979); Taylor. Plato: Protagoras. The reverse dating is defended by Charles Kahn, ‘On the 
Relative Date of the Gorgias and the Protagoras’. 

* In The Greeks on Pleasure, ch. 4, for example, Gosling and Taylor argue that the version 
of hedonism rejected in the Gorgias is diffcrent from the one defended in the Protagoras. Irwin, 
Plato’s Moral Theory, Plato’s Ethics, and Plato: Gorgias, thinks the two dialogues discuss the 
same version of hedonism. 
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nially fascinating question ‘Why be moral?’. Or, as Plato’s problem is also 
sometimes put, duty sometimes seems to conflict with self-interest.“ For a 
eudaimonist, ] would in this case have no reason to do my duty. If Plato 
wants to persuade us to be moral, on eudaimonist grounds, then he has to 
show that duty doesn’t conflict with self-interest, and that it is in my best 
interest to be moral. This is the ambitious project that Plato takes on in 
the Republic. 

A closely connected question is whether justice (dikaiosuné) is a virtue. 
Virtues are assumed to be states of character it ts reasonable to want to 
have; given rational eudaimonism, this means that it is beneficial to an 
agent to have the virtues. But it is a substantive question what states of 
character are virtues. The early dialogues assume that justice is a virtue.” 
But in Republic 1 Thrasymachus challenges this assumption. He agrees that 
a virtue must benefit its possessor; he sees that there is therefore a diffi- 
culty in counting justice as a virtue. Accordingly, he defends the view that 
injustice is a virtue, whereas justice is a vice (Rep. 348). Socrates argues 
against him; but at the beginning of book 2 Glaucon and Adeimantus say 
that they have never heard the case for justice put as well as they would 
like. 

At the beginning of Republic 2, accordingly, Glaucon and Adeimantus 
restate the case for injustice. Glaucon divides goods into three classes: 
those that are good only in themselves; those that are good both for their 
consequences and in themselves; and those that are good only for their 
consequences. Simple joys and pleasures are given as examples of the first 
sort of good; health and knowledge are given as examples of the second 
sort of good; bad-tasting medicine and exercise are given as examples of 
the third sort of good.” Most people, Glaucon suggests, think justice is a 
good of the third sort. He asks Socrates to show that it is instead a good 
of the second sort. It is agreed by all that justice is good for its conse- 
quences; the crucial question is whether it is also good in itself. 

‘Glaucon’s challenge’ involves asking Socrates to do more than show 


* For this formulation, see N. P. White, A Companion to Plato’s Republic (Indianapolis: 
Hackett, 1979). 

7 This is especially clear in the Crito. 

* For discussion of Republic 1, see C. D. C. Reeve, ‘Socrates Meets Thrasymachus’, Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 67 (1985), 246-65; G. B. Kerferd, ‘The Doctrine of Thrasymachus 
in Plato’s Republic’, Durham University Journal, 9 (1947), 19-27; S. Everson, ‘The Incoherence 
of Thrasymachus’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 16 (1998), 88-131. 

* One might dispute some of the examples; for example, one might argue that exercise is not 
good merely for its consequences. However, dispute about the examples doesn’t impugn the 
general distinction. It is important to be cicar that Glaucon isn’t dividing moral goods; he is 
asking what is good for the agent generally, what benefits one. One question at issue is precisely 
whether what is morally good is good for one. 
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that justice is good in itself. Glaucon also asks him to say what justice is, 
in order to show that it is not merely a good in itself but the greatest good 
of the soul; that the just person is always happier than anyone else; and 
what justice does to the soul of its possessor.” 

As Irwin points out in ‘Republic 2: ‘Questions about Justice’ (Chapter 
VI). Glaucon only asks Socrates to prove a comparative thesis: that the 
just person is Happier than anyone else. This leaves open the possibility 
that the just person isn’t thereby happy, but only closer to being happy 
than anyone else; perhaps to be happy, one needs more than justice, or 
virtue. (Compare: one person can be richer than another without either of 
them being rich.) If Plato believes that the just person is happier than 
anyone else, but not that he is necessarily happy, he denies that justice (or 
virtue) is sufficient for happiness; he also therefore denies that justice (or 
virtue) is the sole component of happiness. Rather (on Irwin’s view), he 
takes justice (or virtue) to be the dominant component of happiness; it 
makes more of a contribution to the happy life than does any other com- 
bination of components, but it is not the sole component! 

Whether Plato takes justice (or virtue) to be the sole or the dominant 
component of happiness, he differs from the early dialogues if they claim 
that virtue is only an instrumental means to, and not any sort of compo- 
nent of, happiness. The Republic also differs from the early dialogues if 
they claim that virtue is the sole component of happiness, whereas it claims 
that virtue is only the dominant component of happiness. 

Before Socrates attempts to answer Glaucon’s challenge, Glaucon and 
Adeimantus defend Thrasymachus (357b-362e).” As Irwin explains, they 
do so in four stages. In the second stage Glaucon introduces Gyges’ ring, 
to show that most people would commit injustice if they could get away 
with it (359b6-360d7); this is taken to show that most people think 
that an agent’s injustice is more beneficial to that agent than justice is. 


* Glaucon may seem to impose contradictory demands. For example, he asks Socrates to 
show that justice is good in itself. by showing what it does to the soul of the one who has it. Yet 
it might seem that showing what justice does to the soul of its possessor shows something. not 
about what justice is in itself, but about its consequences. In ‘Republic 2: Questions about Justice’. 
Irwin argues that Glaucon does not impose contradictory demands. For different ways of dealing 
with the difficulty. sce D. Sachs, ‘A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic’, Philosophical Review, 72 (1963). 
141-58: repr. in Viastos (ed.). The Philosophy of Socrates, N. P. White, ‘The Classification of 
Goods in Plato’s Republic’. Journal of the History of Philosophy, 22 (1984), 393-421. 

“' In *Politics and Ethics in Plato’s Republic’. in O. Héffe (ed.), Politeia (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag. 1997), 141-60. by contrast. J. Annas argues that the Republic defends the stronger view 
that justice (or virtuc) is sufficient for happiness. 

* There is controversy about the extent to which they defend the very same view that 
Thrasymachus defended in book |. In ‘Republic 2: Questions about Justice’. Irwin compares 
Thrasymachus’ position in Republic | with Glaucon and Adeimantus’ restatement of it in 
Republic 2. 
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In the third stage Glaucon introduces a counterfactual choice between 
two lives (360e-363c). He asks Socrates which of two people is happier: 
a just person who is thought to be unjust (and suffers accordingly) or an 
unjust person who is thought to be just (and is rewarded accordingly). If, 
as Socrates claims, the just person is always happier than anyone else, then 
the just person who is thought to be unjust is happier than the unjust 
person who is thought to be just; but most people, Glaucon thinks, would 
disagree. 

By the end of book 4 Plato claims to have presented a first sketch of his 
reply to Glaucon’s challenge. It relies on his division of the soul into three 
‘parts’ or ‘kinds’ (435e—441c):* the rational (to logistikon), the spirited (10 
thumoeides), and the appetitive (to epithumétikon). There is dispute about 
the nature of these three parts. On one view, the rational part is all rea- 
soning, the appetitive all desire.“ On another view, defended by John 
Cooper in ‘Plato’s Theory of Human Motivation’ (Chapter VID), Plato is 
distinguishing not between reason and desire, but between sorts of desire 
or motivating factor. On this view, the rational part of the soul consists 
of one’s rational desires, that is, desires for what is best for one overall: 
these are good-dependent desires. I have a rational desire to drink milk, 
for example, if I desire this because I think it is best overall for me to drink 
it—because, say, I believe that it will promote my health, which I think is 
good for me. 

Appetitive desires, by contrast, are good-independent: they do not take 
into account what is best for me. I have an appetitive desire to drink milk, 
for example, if I just feel like experiencing the taste. Hence I can have an 
appetitive and a rational desire for at least some of the same things. But 
these desires can also conflict: I might want to drink milk because I like its 
taste; but I might want not to drink it because I have just discovered that 
it isn’t healthy for me to do so (suppose I am lactose-intolerant). 

This way of conceiving of the parts of the soul—as different types of 


% These are not physical parts, but (as we shall see) motivating factors or types of desires. 
Plato’s division of the soul into three parts has been compared with Freud's distinction between 
the ego, id, and super-ego. See A. Kenny, ‘Mental Health in Plato’s Republic’, Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, 55 (1969), 229-53; repr. in Anatomy of the Soul (Oxford: Blackwell, 1973). 
1-27; A. Price, ‘Plato and Freud’, in C. Gill (ed.). The Person and the Human Mind: Issues in 
Ancient and Modern Philosophy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), 247-70; G. Santas. Plato and 
Freud: Two Theories of Love (Oxford: Blackwell. 1988). 

“ For this view, see Terry Penner, ‘Thought and Desire in Plato’, in G. Vlastos (ed.). Plato. ii 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday Anchor, 1971), ch. 6. On this view, as Penner emphasizes. there 
doesn't seem to be any room for the third, spirited part. 

* This view is also defended by Irwin, in both Plato’s Moral Theory. ch. 8. and Plato's Ethics. 
ch. 13. See also R. C. Cross and A. D. Woozley, Plato’s Republic (London: Macmillan. 1964). 
ch. 6,and M. Woods, ‘Plato's Division of the Soul’, Proceedings of the British Academy .73 (1987). 
23-48. 
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desire or sources of motivation—leaves room for a third part, since the 
division between good-dependent and good-independent desires is not 
exhaustive. For example, there might be a part that is influenced but not 
dominated by considerations of goodness.* But does Plato provide a good 
argument for the third part of the soul? Whether or not his actual argu- 
ment is a good one, is the view he defends reasonable? 

Plato’s division of the soul rejects the view of the early dialogues, accord- 
ing to which all desires are rational.*’ Moreover, in contrast to the early 
dialogues, Plato now seems to admit the possibility of akrasia or weakness 
of the will. For he admits that desires can conflict and that one might act 
on one’s appetitive desires, against one’s rational desires. (Indeed, the argu- 
ment for the division of the soul appeals crucially to conflicts among 
desires.) For example, he describes a case in which Leontius thought he 
ought not to look at some corpses, but none the less did so (Rep. 
439e-440b). Leontius acts against his belief about what is best overall, and 
so acts akratically.* 

However, Leontius doesn’t have knowledge. Hence we can’t tell, from 
book 4, whether Plato thinks that someone can act against their know- 
ledge of what is best. Correspondingly, neither does the discussion of Leon- 
tius allow us to know whether the Republic retains, or rejects, the early 
dialogues’ view that knowledge is sufficient for virtue. In fact, a case can 
be made for the claim that the Republic rejects KSV in the sense in which 
it is maintained in the early dialogues, but accepts it in a different sense. 
The early dialogues accept KSV on the basis of a purely cognitive theory 
of virtue. The Republic rejects a purely cognitive theory of virtue; it holds 
that virtue requires the appropriate affective training. But once one has 
the relevant knowledge (and so also has one’s affective nature in the 
proper condition), then one is virtuous.” 


‘© If this is how to characterize the third part of the soul, then Plato’s division would seem to 
be exhaustive. However, Rep. 443d7 leaves open the possibility that there are further parts. 
though Plato never mentions more than three. 

** Rep. 438a scems to call attention to this difference. Plato also rejects the view that all 
desires are rational in the Phaedo. There, however, non-rational desires seem to be ascribed to 
the body. whereas in the Republic they are ascribed to one part of the soul. (However, David 
Bostock, in ‘The Soul and Immortality’ (Ch. XVII in this volume). thinks that the Phaedo 
ascribes all desires to the soul.) 

‘*S For discussion of akrasia in connection with the Republic, sec, in addition to the references 
already given on the division of the soul, T. Penner, ‘Plato and Davidson: Parts of the Soul and 
Weakness of the Will’, Canadian Journal of Philosophy, suppl. vol. 16 (1990), 35-74: C. Bobonich, 
‘Akrasia and Agency in Plato’s Laws and Republic’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 76 
(1994), 3-36. 

* For this argument, see Irwin, Plato's Ethics, sect. 165. T. Penner, ‘Socrates in the Early Dia- 
logues’. in R. Kraut (ed.). Cambridge Companion to Plato (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992), 129-30. 
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Having divided the soul into three parts, Plato proceeds to give accounts 
of the four cardinal virtues: temperance, bravery, wisdom, and justice.” He 
emphasizes that these accounts are partial; a fuller account would require 
‘a longer way’ (504b; cf. 435d)—-presumably in terms of the form of the 
good. In providing even partial accounts, however, Plato goes beyond the 
early dialogues. There is dispute about what if any version of the Unity of 
the Virtues thesis Plato now accepts. It is generally agreed that the Repub- 
lic doesn’t accept the Identity of the Virtues. Some scholars, though not all, 
think it accepts the Reciprocity of the Virtues: one has any given virtue if 
and only if one has them all.” 

A person is just, on Plato’s view, when the parts of her soul are in psychic 
harmony, in the sense that each part of her soul fulfils its proper function. 
The rational part of a just person, for example, has the appropriate sort of 
knowledge or wisdom, and rules on behalf of the whole soul, in the light 
of its knowledge of what is best for the soul as a whole. (Hence knowledge 
is required for justice. Plato’s accounts of the other virtues suggest that 
they too require knowledge. Hence the Republic seems to retain KNV.”) 
And it is just for me to perform an action if and only it promotes my 
psychic harmony (Rep. 443e). Let us call this conception of justice as 
psychic harmony Platonic justice (PJ). 

Plato believes that once we understand what justice is, it is easy to see 
that the just person is always happier than anyone else. For justice turns 
out to be a sort of mental health, and injustice a sort of mental illness or 
chaos; and surely life is not worth living if one’s mental life is in total 
chaos?™ Hence, we might think, Glaucon’s challenge has now been 
answered. 

Or has it been? David Sachs, among others, argues that, to the contrary, 


® One might wonder why there are three parts of the soul and four cardinal virtues (and. as 
emerges in books 8-9, five constitutions). For an answer, sce Kenny, ‘Mental Health in Plato's 
Republic’. 

®' For this view, see Irwin, Plato’s Ethics, ch. 14; and ‘The Parts of the Soul and the Cardinal 
Virtues’, in Héffe (ed.), Politeia, 119-39. Those who, like Vlastos (see next note). think the 
Republic rejects KNV also think it rejects RV. 

® For this view, see Irwin, Plato's Ethics, ch. 14, and ‘The Parts of the Soul and the Cardinal 
Virtues’. For the view that the Republic requires true belief, but not knowledge, for virtue. see 
G. Vlastos, ‘Justice and Happiness in the Republic’, in Viastos (ed.), Plato, vol. ii, ch. 5. 

© The view that justice is psychic harmony or a sort of mental health is anticipated in the 
Gorgias 504-5, cf. Crito 47d3—-48a). 

* My brevity here matches Plato's at the end of book 4. However, he provides a longer 
account in books 8-9. There is dispute about the precise connection betwecn book 4, on the one 
hand, and books 8 and 9. on the other. For discussion of books 8 and 9. see Irwin, Plato's Ethics. 
ch. 17, and R. Kraut, ‘Plato's Comparison of Just and Unjust Lives’. in Héffe (ed.). Politeia, 
271-90 (a revised version of part of this article appears in ‘Return to the Cave: Republic 
$19-521’. which is Ch. IX in this volume); J. Annas. An Introduction to Plato’s Republic (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1981), 294~305. 
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Plato has committed the fallacy of irrelevance.” In ‘Plato’s Defence 
of Justice’ (Chapter VIII) Norman Dahl discusses Sachs’s charge, along 
with some replies to it. Let us look at the charge itself first. Sachs argues 
that Plato may have shown that the PJ person—one who has the appro- 
priate psychic harmony—is happier than anyone else. But in book 2 
Glaucon and Adeimantus say how justice is ordinarily conceived; let 
us call this common justice (CJ).© It is difficult to be sure precisely what 
CJ involves, but it seems to involve at least two things: not harming others 
and, more positively, benefiting others. To answer Glaucon’s challenge. 
Sachs believes, Plato must show that someone is PJ if and only if he is 
CJ. Sachs thinks that, though Plato claims that PJ implies CJ (Rep. 
442e-443b), he doesn’t defend the claim. Nor, according to Sachs, does 
Plato even claim, let alone argue, that CJ implies PJ. Hence, Sachs con- 
cludes, Plato commits the fallacy of irrelevance: he may show that PJ is 
desirable for its own sake, or even the greatest good of the soul, such that 
the person who has it is happier than anyone else. But he doesn’t answer 
Glaucon and Adeimantus; for they wanted to know whether these things 
are true of CJ. 

Does Plato commit the fallacy of irrelevance? We can, to begin with, 
make the problem seem even worse than Sachs takes it to be. For he goes 
too far in saying that Plato takes PJ to imply CJ. The most the relevant 
passage shows is that a PJ person will not perform some of the actions pro- 
scribed by CJ. But refraining from some actions thought by CJ to be unjust 
is not sufficient for being CJ; a CJ person must also benefit others. More- 
over, | doubt whether Plato believes that either PJ or CJ implies the other. 
For example, PJ requires one to have knowledge, in particular, as book 6 
makes clear, knowledge of the form of the good. But CJ does not require 
this. Hence being CJ is not sufficient for being PJ. Nor does PJ obviously 
imply CJ. 

None the less, I don’t think Sachs is right to say that Plato commits the 
fallacy of irrelevance. To be sure, Plato doesn’t show, or even believe, that 
either PJ or CJ implies the other. But, contrary to Sachs, he need not show 
this in order to avoid committing the fallacy. Recall that Glaucon asks 
Socrates to say what justice is: he doesn’t assume that CJ specifies the 
correct account. Plato is free to revise the account of justice; and if he docs 
so, then it is only to be expected that Sachs’s biconditional will fail. Whales 
were once classified as fish; they were subsequently classified as mammals 


* Sachs, A Fallacy in Plato's Republic’. The literature on this topic is vast. Dahl discusses 
some of the best recent contributions. 

“ CJ and PJ are two attempts to specify the nature of some onc thing. justice. They aren't 
two different virtues. 
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instead. The two concepts do not imply one another; but neither did the 
reclassification involve a fallacy of irrelevance. 

However, although Plato needn’t prove that either PJ or CJ implies the 
other, he does need to prove that there is significant overlap between the 
two notions. When scientists discovered that whales were mammals, not 
fish, they radically revised the concept of whale. None the less, they were 
still talking about the same thing. Suppose, however, that tomorrow a sci- 
entist claims that whales are not mammals after all, but tables. This is not 
a possible discovery. Here we would be inclined to say, not that the scien- 
tist had made a new discovery about whales, but that he was mistakenly 
using the word ‘whale’ to refer to something else. Revision can only go 
so far. 

Similarly, then, although Plato can revise the common conception of 
justice, and so need not establish Sachs’s biconditional, he needs to prove 
that there is significant overlap between PJ and CJ. But it might seem dif- 
ficult to show this. For CJ is other-directed: it essentially involves how one 
person treats others. In particular, one must refrain from harming others: 
and, more positively, one must benefit them. PJ is inner-directed: it con- 
cerns the relations among the parts of one’s soul. But mightn’t promoting 
my psychic harmony harm you? And mightn’t benefiting others harm 
me? There thus seems to be, not just a difference, but a big gap between 
CJ and PJ. 

Plato’s theory of love, however, which he describes primarily in the Sym- 
posium and Phaedrus, provides a way of bridging the gap.” As we have 
seen, a PJ person has knowledge, in particular, knowledge of the form of 
the good. In Plato’s view, when one knows the form of the good, one also 
loves it. When one loves a person, one wants to be with that person; simi- 
larly, when one loves goodness, one wants to be surrounded by goodness. 
Hence the PJ person will try to make the world as good as possible by, for 
example, trying to make other people good, by trying to make good laws 
and institutions, and so on. If I make you good, or institute good laws, that 
(in Plato’s view) is good for you. Hence the PJ person will benefit others 
after all, and so there is more of a connection between PJ and CJ than one 
might have thought. Plato therefore does not commit the fallacy of irrel- 
evance. Moreover, on this account, although the PJ person benefits others, 
she does so for an essentially inner-directed reason: to promote her psychic 
harmony. Hence Plato’s claim that the PJ person will benefit others does 
not violate his eudaimonism. 


* For this suggestion, sec R. Demos, ‘A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic?’. Philosophical Review. 
73 (1964), 395-8; Irwin, Plato’s Ethics, ch. 18. 
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es claimed, however, that Plato admits at least one excep- 
imonism. For he says that the philosopher—and it emerges 
ilosopher, in Plato’s view, can be PJ, since only he can have 
1owledge—must go back to the cave in order to take his 
‘owever, he views some aspects of ruling as unpleasant; and 
1 to show that he is not motivated by egoistic reasons. On 
urns to the cave not because it is good for him, but simply 
gd—impersonally good or good simpliciter.” 
o the Cave: Republic 519-521’ (Chapter IX), however, 
argues that this is not the case. The necessity that moves 
to rule isn’t the necessity of brute force; nor does it violate 
what is best for him overall. Rather, he sees that that is 
o to satisfy his desire that the world be as good as possi- 
>’s view, only if philosophers rule will the ideally just state 
ossible; and the philosopher wants it to be as good as pos- 
mm sake. Hence the philosopher agrees to rule, distasteful 
pects of ruling are in themselves, because doing so will most 
rrall. On this view, the fact that rulers return to the cave 
te an exception to Plato’s egoism. At least, it does not do 
2t egoism in the broad sense noted above.” This, however, 
‘ay of putting Plato’s point. On the contrary, he claims that 
tation, Plato is not an egoist. This is because he interprets 
irrowly than I] have done. 
bove that Plato’s theory of love bridges the gap between 
der fully to assess this suggestion, we need a deeper account 
y of love; Gregory Vlastos provides this in ‘The Individual 
Love in Plato’ (Chapter V). He argues that genuine love 
quires wishing for that person’s good for his or her own 
1e’s own sake.” In Vlastos’s view, Plato does not see this. 
‘s love for a person to be love for the ‘image’ of the ideas 
n; one loves someone only in so far as he is good and beau- 
stantiates the forms of goodness and beauty), not as the 
person that he is, consisting not just of his goodness and 
- of his irascibility, love of opera and good food, and so on. 
to Vlastos, is the ‘cardinal flaw’ in Plato’s theory of love: 


ee J. Cooper. ‘The Psychology of Justice in Plato’, American Philosophical 
) 151-7; Annas, An Introduction to Plato’s Republic, 267; N. P. White. ‘The 
shiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 68 (1986), 22-46. 

a's Ethics, ch. 18. 

it ask: why not both? The distinction between narrow and broad cgoism is 
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that Plato doesn’t provide for love of whole persons, but only for love of 
their best qualities, qualities others might equally have. 

Vlastos therefore opposes love for a whole person and love for 
someone’s best qualities. One might wonder whether Plato draws this dis- 
tinction. Sometimes, at least, he seems to identify one’s true self with one’s 
rational self; on this view, the true self might just be those good qualities. 
In this case, Vlastos would have to say either that genuine love requires 
one to love not only the true self, but also other qualities that are not part 
of that self; or that the real flaw is not Plato’s theory of love, but his view 
of the nature of the person. In Plato’s view, the person is his soul; hence 
Viastos might revise his view so as to locate the alleged flaw in Plato’s 
thinking, not in views about love, but in his views about the soul. This is 
yet another way in which Plato’s view of the person or soul influences his 
moral and political views. 


2. Politics and the Ideal State 


Just as Plato divides the soul into three parts, so he divides the ideally 
just polis"'—city or state—into three occupationally defined classes: the 
guardians or rulers; the auxiliaries or military class; and the workers or 
producers. And just as he provides an account of what it is for a person to 
possess various virtues, so he provides an account of what it is for a city or 
state to possess various virtues. 

Plato evidently thinks that there is some sort of analogy or structural 
similarity between justice in an individual soul and justice in a city. Accord- 
ing to the Whole—Part account, he believes that a city is just if and only if 
all or most of its members are just. As Bernard Williams notes in “The 
Analogy of City and Soul in Plato’s Republic’ (Chapter X), this view leads 
to various difficulties. For example, Plato seems to think that even in the 
ideally just state, most people won’t be just. At least, this is so if he holds 
that knowledge is necessary for virtue, and that only philosophers have the 
relevant knowledge. (This is why, in Plato’s view, philosophers should rule: 
a view he acknowledges as the greatest of the three waves of paradox that 
partly structure Rep. 5 (473d; cf. 484)).” Or again, if justice in a state 


” The word polis means ‘city’. In the Greek world the city was the basic unit that determined 
an individual's political status and cultural background; in modern times the state or socicty 
plays this role. Hence the word is variously translated as ‘city’.state’. and ‘city-state’. See Annas, 
An Introduction to Plato's Republic, 72. 

» For the view that, in the idcal state, only the philosophers are just. see J. Neu, ‘Plato's 
Analogy of State and Individual’. Philosophy, 24 (1971), 238-54. For the view that not only they 
are just, sce R. Kraut, ‘Reason and Justice in Plato’s Republic’, in Lee et al. (eds.). Exegesis and 
Argument, 207-24. 
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requires all or most of its citizens to be just, the analogous account of 
justice in a person would seem to require each part of the soul to be just. 
But that is not Plato’s account of what it is for the soul to be just. Rather, 
justice is a virtue of the whole soul, though one the soul has because its 
parts perform their functions well. 

This suggests the Macro—Micro account, according to which there is a 
structural isomorphism between the justice of a person and a state. For a 
person to be just is for the parts of her soul to be in a particular sort of 
harmony; for a state to be just is for its occupationally defined classes— 
the rulers, auxiliaries, and producers—to be in the same sort of harmony. 
On this view, a state can be just even if not all or most of its citizens are 
just. (This is so even if justice requires knowledge.) All that is required is 
that the classes stand in the appropriate relations.” 

At 435e Plato says that characteristics—such as spiritedness—of 
communities are derived from those of its members. This might seem to 
favour the Whole~—Part account. However, 435e says no more than that 
some features of a community are in some way derived from features of 
its members. This doesn’t commit Plato to the more specific view that, for 
all F, a city is F if and only if all or most of its citizens are F. 

Plato thinks, then, that there is a structural isomorphism between the 
three parts of the soul and the three occupationally defined classes of the 
ideally just state. It is not just a happy accident that this isomorphism 
obtains. But does one account determine the other? On one view, Plato’s 
account of the soul is derived from his account of the state. One reason 
sometimes given on behalf of this view is that (or so it is sometimes 
thought) he doesn’t adequately justify the existence of the spirited part; 
the rational and appetitive parts are the key parts. So perhaps the third 
part is there simply for the sake of the parallel.” On the other hand, it is 
sometimes thought that Plato does have a good argument for the existence 
of the spirited part of the soul or, at least, that it is a genuine third part, 
with an important role to play in explaining human motivation. Moreover, 
at 434d-435a Plato says that we shouldn’t assume that the account of what 
it is for a state to be just is final; first we need to see what justice in an indi- 
vidual is. And in giving his account of what it is for a state to be temper- 
ate, he refers ahead to his account of what it is for a person to be temperate 
(430d-431e). This suggests that, if anything, Plato takes the account of the 
soul to determine that of the state (or perhaps they are meant to be mutu- 
ally supporting). 


™ For this view, sce Neu, “Plato's Analogy of State and Individual’. 
* For this view. see Penner. ‘Thought and Desire in Plato’. 
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One remarkable fact about Plato’s ideally just state is that any woman 
in it who turns out to be suited for ruling will receive the same education 
as the male guardians, and take her turn at ruling. (Correspondingly, 
we should speak of the philosopher-ruler, rather than of the philosopher- 
king, though Plato is not always careful to do so.) This suggestion was quite 
remarkable in its time; indeed, Plato introduces it as another of the three 
‘waves of paradox’ (see e.g. 457c). The fact that Plato none the less defends 
it has led some to praise him as a feminist. Others, more impressed by 
his generally critical remarks about women, have not gone so far. Julia 
Annas discusses this issue in ‘Plato’s Republic and Feminism’ (Chapter 
XI).” 

Another feature of Plato’s ideally just polis is that it is totalitarian, 
in the sense that it involves both authoritarianism and ideology. As 
Christopher Taylor explains in ‘Plato’s Totalitarianism’ (Chapter XII), 
there are different versions of totalitarianism, based on the different values 
embodied in the rulers’ ideology. On one version, the well-being of indi- 
viduals is totally subordinated to that of the state, and the well-being of 
the state is taken to consist in such goods as power, prestige and security. 
On another version, ‘The function and aim of the state is simply to promote 
the welfare of its citizens, that welfare being defined independently in 
terms of such individual goods as knowledge, health and happiness. The 
good condition of the state is thus defined as the state of maximum well- 
being for the citizens’; moreover, ‘the good of the individual is ultimately 
valuable, that of the state derivatively’ so (p. 283 below). This second 
form of totalitarianism is a form of paternalism: citizens are subjected 
to totalitarian authority for their own good.” In The Open Society and 
its Enemies Karl Popper argues that Plato’s ideally just state is totalitarian 
in the first sense; Taylor argues that it is totalitarian only in the second 
sense.” 

At the beginning of Republic 4 (420b-421c) Socrates says that the aim 
of the ideally just city isn’t the happiness of any one class, but to make the 
whole city as happy as possible. With Popper, one might take this to mean 
that the state is an entity distinct from its citizens, and that the aim of 
the ideally just polis is to promote the happiness of this super-organism, 
rather than that of its members. Like Vlastos, however, Taylor rejects this 


* See also Viastos, ‘Was Plato a Feminist?’, Times Literary Supplement, 4485 (17 Mar. 1989), 
276, 288-9. 

% Taylor describes three forms of totalitarianism, of which | have summarized the first and 
third. 

” That is, in the second of the two senses thai | have summarized. which is the third sense 
that Taylor describes. 
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interpretation.” On their view, what Plato means instead is that the ideally 
just polis aims to secure the happiness of all its citizens, not just that of 
one class.” If this is so, then Plato is a totalitarian of the second, but not 
of the first, sort: he is therefore a paternalist. 

We saw earlier that, and why, Plato believes that it is in the rulers’ overall 
interest to rule. It now emerges that he also believes that it is in each 
person’s best interest that philosophers govern. Philosophers rule so as to 
secure the happiness of each citizen, not merely to secure their own hap- 
piness; and, in Plato’s view, each person will be best off, will come closest 
to achieving that degree of happiness of which he is capable, if he either 
is. Or is ruled by, a guardian. 

Why does Plato think that it is in my best interest to be ruled by the 
guardians? Won't I be happier if I have more autonomy and some say 
about the nature and structure of the political system in which I live? 
Plato’s answer seems to be that since non-philosophers don’t have the 
requisite knowledge, they aren’t capable of becoming as good, or as happy, 
as possible on their own; they therefore need the guidance of philosophers. 
This view assumes that individual autonomy and responsibility are not of 
overriding importance; and one might wish to reject that view. It is none 
the less important to be clear that Plato favours paternalism, not because 
he values a super-organism, the state, above individuals, but because he 
thinks that living in his ideally just polis gives each individual the greatest 
chance of being as happy as possible. 

Plato’s rejection of democracy assumes that there is an objective good. 
The belief that there is an objective good, however, doesn’t require one to 
reject democracy: one might argue that democracy is objectively good. 
Indeed, not even Plato’s belief that at most a few can know what the 
objective goods are is incompatible with democracy. All that follows is that 
at most a few can know whether democracy is objectively good. 

Does Plato take his ideally just state to be practically possible? Or is he 
describing the Platonic form of the ideally just state or, if not that. does he 
at any rate deny that the ideally just state could have concrete realization? 
In ‘Utopia and Fantasy: The Practicability of Plato’s Ideally Just City’ 
(Chapter XIII), Myles Burnyeat argues that although Plato doesn’t think 
that it is likely that the ideally just state will ever be realized, neither does 
he think that its realization is in principle impossible. Plato’s ideally just 
state is a utopia in two senses: it is a eu-topia, a good place. Kallipolis 


* See G. Vlastos. ‘The Theory of Social Justice in the Polis in Plato’s Republic’. in H. North 
(ed.). Interpretations of Plato, Mnemosyne. suppl. vol. 50 (Leiden: E. J Brill. 1977) 1-40. 

” Viastos, ibid.. takes this lo mean that. in the ideally just polis. all or most of the citizens will 
be just. Taylor argues that this is not the case. 
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(527c). But it is also a ou-topia, because it exists no-place on earth (498d-e, 
592b); it is an imaginary ideal. To say this, however, isn’t to say that it is a 
form; nor is it to say that it can’t be realized. As Burnyeat puts it. ‘the non- 
existence of the ideal city is a fact of history, not of metaphysics’ (p. 297). 
It is also important to note that even if the ideally just state were to come 
into existence, it would not be perfect in the way in which forms are: no 
earthly thing, which the ideally just state would be, can be perfect in all the 
ways in which forms are. For example, forms are everlasting.” but the 
ideally just state obviously isn’t. 


Ili. THE LATE DIALOGUES 


We have seen that in the Republic Plato favours a compound conception 
of happiness: justice is its dominant, but not its sole, component. Plato 
sometimes approaches the notion of happiness somewhat differently. 
claiming that happiness for a human being consists in becoming as much 
like god as possible. God is a paradigm or standard (paradeigma), and our 
happiness depends on our ability to emulate him. Plato develops this view 
in most detail in the so-called digression in the Theaetetus (172b-177c) and 
in the Timaeus. 

What exactly is involved in becoming as much like god as possible? 
In ‘The Ideal of Godlikeness’ (Chapter XIV) David Sedley argues that 
in the Theaetetus Plato uses the notion to suggest that the historical 
Socrates rejects moral relativism on the basis of his religious convictions. 
It is not, of course, that god creates moral standards: we know from 
the Euthyphro that this is not Socrates’ view.*! Rather, he perfectly embod- 
ies them. Accordingly, as one becomes more like god, one becomes 
more moral. So, if happiness consists in becoming as much like god as pos- 
sible, it consists in becoming as virtuous as possible. This fits well with the 
Republic’s view that justice, or virtue, is the dominant component of 
happiness. 

Sedley argues, however, that in the Timaeus justice is not the dominant 
component of happiness. The Timaeus explains that, and how, the cosmos 
is the product of divine intelligence. It does so by giving the sorts of 
teleological explanations aspired after, but largely not found. in the 


™” More precisely, they are sempiternal or, on some views, eternal. See Nehamas’s chapter 
(Vol. i, Ch. VI) for discussion of the perfection of forms and the imperfection of the sensible 
world. 

* At least, we know this from the Euthyphro if the early dialogues represent the thought of 
the historical Socrates: see n I. 
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Phaedo and Republic. God, being good, wanted the cosmos to be as 
good as possible, and so as like himself as possible.” This likeness 
involves the controlling presence of intelligence. Sedley then suggests 
that at Timaeus 90a~d Plato offers ‘an account of intellectual virtue which 
puts the Republic’s moral virtues in the shade’ (p. 319). On this view, 
intellectual virtue is now either the sole, or the dominant, component of 
happiness. 

If intellectual virtue is now the sole, or dominant, component of happi- 
ness, that would seem to undermine the Republic’s defence of justice. In 
the Republic the philosophers agree to rule, rather than remaining outside 
the cave contemplating forms, because it is just for them to rule, and justice 
is the dominant component of happiness. If, however, happiness is secured 
through pure contemplation, and one has reason to be morally virtuous 
only to the extent that that furthers one’s ability to contemplate, then it 
might seem that the philosophers would continue to contemplate, rather 
than choosing to rule. 

Do the Republic and Timaeus conflict on this point? One might attempt 
to reconcile them by arguing that, contrary to what I have suggested, the 
Republic also favours a contemplative ideal.™ Alternatively, one might 
argue that both the Republic and Timaeus take justice to be the dominant 
component of happiness. But justice is a complex virtue; and when one has 
it, one has the intellectual virtues as well.*° Perhaps on some scale con- 
templation is the single best good within that dominant component, and 
perhaps the Republic and Timaeus agree about that. But this view is con- 
sistent with choosing moral virtue over contemplation as what is best for 
oneself on a given occasion. Perhaps the Republic emphasizes the fact that 
justice is the dominant component of happiness, whereas the Timaeus 
emphasizes the fact that contemplation is the single best good. There need 
not be any conflict between these two views.” 

However that may be. various of the late dialogues have been thought 
to conflict with the early and middle dialogues on the issue of the unity of 


* For discussion of Plato’s teleology, see Chs. 1X and XVI by Santas and Strange in Vol. i. 

* it is often thought that there is a similar conflict between books | and 10 in Aristotle's 
Micomachean Ethics. Sedley explores some similarities between the Timacus and Nicomachean 
Ethies in Ch. XIV. 

“ For discussion of the role of intellectual virtue, or contemplation, in the happy life as it is 
conceived in the Republic, see Kraut, ‘The Ruler’s Choice’, Irwin, Piato’s Moral Theory, 163. 
236-7. 337-8 n. 6): and (for a different view) Plato’s Ethics, 299-301, 313-16: Annas, An Intro- 
duction to Plato’s Republic, 260-71. 

*“ At least. this is so on KNV and if the relevant knowledge includes intellectual 
knowledge. 

“ In Sedicy’s terms. one might defend something like Xenocrates’ interpretation over 
Plotinus’. 
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the virtues, and the related claims that knowledge is necessary and suffi- 
cient for virtue. Indeed, in the Politicus (Statesman) and Laws, Plato 
has been thought to emphasize the disunity of the virtues. At the end of 
the Politicus, for example, he says that there is a surprising conflict 
(diaphora) among the virtues, especially between courage and temperance 
(305e8-311c8). And towards the end of the Laws he says that it is not dif- 
ficult to explain how courage and wisdom differ from one another; what 
is difficult to explain is how they could be thought to be one (963d-e). Such 
passages might lead one to infer that he no longer accepts the Unity of the 
Virtues (UV). 

Here, however, it is important to note that the way in which he treats 
the virtues is very different from the way in which they are treated in the 
early and middle dialogues. He now seems to identify the virtues with 
natural tendencies,” whereas the early and middle dialogues identify them 
with states of the soul. We might infer that Plato now accepts a different 
analysis of the nature of the virtues; on this alternative analysis, it would 
be natural to reject UV, as well as KNV and KSV. Alternatively, perhaps 
Plato still accepts UV, if we identify virtues with states of soul, but wants. 
for whatever reason, to discuss underlying natural tendencies as well. On 
this view, he does not so clearly reject earlier views.™ 

Whether or not Plato now rejects UV and KNV, some of the late dia- 
logues may well reject KSV, as the early dialogues understand that doc- 
trine. The early dialogues mean that knowledge is sufficient for virtue, and 
that the attainment of knowledge is a purely cognitive achievement. As 
Christopher Bobonich explains in ‘Persuasion, Compulsion, and Freedom 
in Plato’s Laws’ (Chapter XVII), however, in such late dialogues as the 
Laws Plato emphasizes that the attainment of knowledge requires train- 
ing one’s affective side as well. However, we have seen that this is also 
Plato’s view in the Republic. So perhaps the Laws retains KSV as it is 
understood in the Republic, but rejects it as it is understood in the early 
dialogues. 

If the late dialogues reject KSV as it is understood in the early dialogues, 
then they reject the first Socratic paradox. One can, however, reject the 
first Socratic paradox consistently with maintaining the second Socratic 
paradox (that no one does wrong voluntarily). And some of the late 


* Sce e.g. the account of bravery at Pit. 306c9-307b3. 

* For discussion of the ‘disunity’ of the virtues in the late dialogues. see C. Bobonich. ‘The 
Virtues of Ordinary People in Plato’s Statesman’, in C. J. Rowe (ed.), Reading the Statesman 
(Sankt Augustin: Academia, 1995), 313-29. Irwin, Plato’s Ethics, ch. 20. and Taylor, ‘Plato's 
Ethics’, both provide brief, general discussions of the ‘disunity’ of the virtues. See also C. J. Rowe, 
Plato: Statesman (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1995), notes ad loc. 
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dialogues may hold this view. treating wrong actions as involuntary 
actions in which one is overcome by a non-rational desire (Ti. 86e; Laws 
734b, 860-3). 

The Philebus begins with a dispute between Socrates and Protarchus 
about whether pleasure or intelligence (phronesis) is the good. Protarchus 
defends the hedonist view that pleasure is the sole good. Initially Socrates 
defends the claims of intelligence. Eventually, however, he argues that the 
best lite for a human being is a mixed life that includes both intelligence 
and pleasure. In the Philebus, then, the best life for a human being con- 
tains many goods: contemplation is not its sole constituent. However, to 
say only so much isn’t to say anything about its ranking relative to that of 
moral virtue. Plato does in fact rank intelligence (both practical and the- 
oretical) above pleasure; however, that of course doesn’t show that he 
believes that one should, for example, choose to contemplate even if doing 
so means violating the requirements of morality. 

Although intelligence is in some way ranked above pleasure, pleasure is 
included in the good life. Or rather, some pleasures are included in it: true 
pleasures are, but false pleasures are not. And in fact, most of the Phile- 
bus is devoted to a discussion of the nature of pleasure. In ‘Rumpelstilt- 
skin’s Pleasures: True and False Pleasures in Plato’s Philebus’ (Chapter 
XVI) Dorothea Frede explores the Philebus’ view of pleasure, focusing on 
his distinction between true and false pleasures, a topic Plato also discusses 
in Republic 9. 

Though Plato consistently believes that some pleasures are to be 
included in the best life, the Philebus none the less advances over earlier 
contexts in the way in which it defends this view. For although earlier dia- 
logues make various claims about what is good, they don’t say much about 
the criteria for goodness. By contrast, the Philebus—in striking anticipa- 
tion of Aristotle—specifies such criteria. It tells us that the good is com- 
plete (rteleion; 20d1); adequate (hikanon; 20d4); universally attractive 
(20d7-10); and lacking in nothing (that is, it needs nothing added to 
it)(20eS-21a2). The Philebus’ account of the good life also relies on a 
complex metaphysical scheme, involving the one and the many, the limit 
and the unlimited. John Cooper discusses this in ‘Plato’s Theory of Human 
Good in the Philebus’ (Chapter XV). 

Just as Plato may revise his ethical views in the late dialogues, so he 
may revise his political views. Here the Politicus and Laws are especially 


” See Bobonich, ‘Akrasia and Agency in Plato's Laws and Republic’; Taylor. Plato's Ethics’. 
72. 
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important.” In the Laws Plato argues that the laws should try to persuade, 
rather than compel, its citizens. What sort of persuasion does he have in 
mind: persuading by fair means, or by foul? (The relevant Greek word, 
peith6, can refer to both.) Popper believes that Plato generally intends the 
latter. In ‘Persuasion, Compulsion, and Freedom in Plato’s Laws’ Bobonich 
argues that Plato intends the former: the laws try to persuade the citizens 
by giving them good epistemic reasons for the true beliefs they are to 
adopt, and for the actions they are to follow.” As in the Republic, Plato 
favours this sort of persuasion because he believes it is in the citizens’ best 
interest: if they are persuaded by good arguments, they acquire true beliefs 
and so will come as close to being happy as possible. Once again, we can 
object to Plato’s paternalism; but at the same time we need to see that he 
is not a totalitarian of the sort Popper takes him to be. And indeed, in some 
ways the society described in the Laws is more ‘open’ than the one 
described in the Republic. For example, in the Laws, in contrast to the 
Republic, the justification for the basic social structure and institutions will 
be made public. 


IV. THE SOUL 


We have seen at various stages that one or another of Plato’s ethical or 
political views depends on his views of the nature of the person. Plato iden- 
tifies the person with her soul. In Phaedo 115-16, for example, Socrates 
says that his friends shouldn’t speak of burying him, but of burying his 
body: he won't die, since he is his soul, and it is immortal.” Hence in order 
fully to understand Plato’s ethical and political views, one must understand 
his views of the nature of the soul and, more generally, of human psy- 
chology. Above we looked at some of Plato’s views on moral psychology 
and motivations for action. For example, we contrasted the view of the 


® For a recent general discussion of the Politicus, see J. Cooper, ‘Plato’s Statesman and Poli- 
tics’, Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy, 13 (1997), 71-103, and 
in his Reason and Emotion: Essays on Ancient Moral Psychology and Ethical Theory (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1999), 165-91. Sce also Rowe, Plato: Statesman. 

| As Bobonich notes. Plato also discusses persuasion and compulsion in other dialogues. For 
discussion of this issue in connection with the Gorgias, see Irwin, ‘Coercion and Objectivity in 
Plato’s Dialectic’, Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 40 (1986), 47-74. See also Kraut."Return 
to the Cave’ (Ch. IX in this volume), on the scnse in which philosophers are compelled to return 
to the cave. 

® See also Alc. 1, 129a-130e; though this work may be spurious, its reasoning may be 
Platonic. 
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early dialogues, on which all desires are rational, with the view of the 
middle and late dialogues, which, in dividing the soul, acknowledges the 
existence of non-rational desires. 

It is also important, however, to consider more general and abstract 
issues about the nature of the person, or soul. In ‘The Soul and Immor- 
tality in Plato’s Phaedo’ (Chapter XVIII) David Bostock provides an 
overview of Plato's view of the soul” in the Phaedo, which is the dialogue 
that discusses the nature of the soul in the most detail; indeed, the nature 
of the soul is one of its two main topics.” In ‘Immortality and the Nature 
of the Soul in the Phaedrus’ (Chapter XIX) Richard Bett provides a 
detailed account of an argument in the Phaedrus for the immortality of 
the soul; he also relates this argument to other contexts. 

In the Apology Socrates claims not to know whether the soul is immor- 
tal. However, the Crito, Gorgias, and Meno all take the soul to be immor- 
tal. In the Meno the immortality of the soul is invoked to explain how we 
can recollect what we once knew. In the Phaedo Plato gives four main argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul: the cyclical argument, the harmony 
argument, an argument involving the theory of recollection, and the so- 
called ‘final argument’.”> Republic 4 doesn’t address the question of immor- 
tality. But in Republic 10 Plato again argues that the soul is immortal 
(608d-610e). This argument might profitably be compared with the 
Phaedo’s arguments: does it involve the same conception of the soul, or a 
different one? For example, in the Phaedo only the rational part of the 
soul (or the soul as such, if it is wholly rational) survives death. Is this true 
in Republic 102 How does Republic 10’s conception of the soul compare 
with the one in Republic 4? Do any differences (if in the end there are 
any) affect any of Plato’s ethical views and, if so, precisely how? 

In addition to viewing the soul as immortal, the Phaedo also (and not 
unrelatedly) takes it to be wholly non-physical, and in some sense simple. 


* See also D. Gallop, Plato: Phaedo (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 88-91. 

* The other main topic is the theory of forms. which is discussed in Vol. i. As is usual with 
Plato, these two topics are not discussed in isolation from one another, but are deeply inter- 
twined. For example, one of the arguments for the immortality (or, at least, for the pre- 
existence) of the soul—the theory of recollection—is said to stand or fall with the theory of 
forms (Phd. 76e). 

°** Bostock, Plato’s Phaedo, and Gallop. Plato: Phaedo, discuss all four arguments. For discus- 
sion of the harmonia argument, sce C. C. W. Taylor, ‘The Arguments in the Phaedo concerning 
the Thesis that the Soul is a Harmonia’, in J. Anton and A. Preus (eds.). Essays in Ancient Greek 
Philosophy (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1983), 217-31. For discussion of 
the final argument, see E. Hartman, ‘Predication and Immortality in Plato’s Phaedo’, Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie. 54 (1972), 215-28; and D, Frede, ‘The Final Proof of Immortality in 
Plato’s Phaedo 102a-107a", Phronesis, 23 (1978). 27~41. D. Scott, ‘Platonic Recollection* (Ch. 
IH in Vol. i). discusses Plato on recollection. See also J. L. Ackrill. ‘Anammnésis in the Phaedo: 
Remarks on 73c-75c’. in Lee et al. (eds.), Exegesis and Argument, 177-95. 
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(It is simple at least in so far as it lacks physical parts.) In Republic 4, 
however, the soul is divided into three parts. Is tripartition consistent with 
the Phaedo’s claim that the soul is simple? If not, then Republic 4 may 
have a different view of the soul not only from the Phaedo but also from 
Republic 10. For in Republic 10 Plato appears to say that the soul is simple; 
it only appears to be complex because of its association with the body 
(611b-612a). 

Like Republic 4, the Phaedrus and Timaeus recognize a tripartite soul. 
But they may have different views as to whether the whole soul, or only 
part of it, is immortal: the Phaedrus may take the whole tripartite com- 
pound to be immortal, whereas the Timaeus may say that only the rea- 
soning part is immortal. One’s choice between these views affects, among 
other things, one’s view of the components of the happy life: this is just 
one more way in which some of Plato’s ethical views depend on his views 
about the nature of the soul. 

In addition to considering the soul on its own, it is also important to con- 
sider the relation between the soul and the body. Plato is a dualist: he 
believes that there are both material bodies and immaterial souls. He is 
also an interactionist: he believes that bodies and souls can causally affect 
one another. In this life the soul and the body coexist; death occurs when 
the soul is separated from the body (Phd. 64c4—5). This raises the question 
of what dies. If the person is her soul, then, since the soul is immortal, 
people don’t die.® 

Though the soul and the body causally affect one another, the soul, we 
have seen, can exist without the body. Some bodies of course exist without 
souls: for example, rocks. But can my body exist without my soul? Cer- 
tainly my body can’t be alive without my (or some) soul; the soul is what 
brings life to the body.” Presumably my corpse can exist without my (or 
any) soul animating it; but is my corpse the same body as the body I have 
when IJ am alive? 

The reader is encouraged to explore these and other issues concerned 
with the nature of the soul, both for their intrinsic interest, and 
for any light they may shed on other aspects of Plato’s rich and varied 
philosophy. 


However, at Phd. 77d4 and 84b2 Plato speaks of dead souls. Presumably he means ‘the 
souls of the dead’ (72a7, d9). 
7 See the final argument for immortality in the Phaedo. 
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1. AN APPARENT CONFLICT 


In books 8 and 9 of Plato’s Republic Socrates holds that democracy is a 
constitutional arrangement inferior to every other kind, with the excep- 
tion of tyranny.’ A city ruled by few—whether those few are devoted to 
philosophy, to victory and honour, or to wealth—is better than a regime 
dominated by the many and devoted to the ideals of freedom and equal- 
ity. So much is familiar to every reader of the Republic. But if we look 
outside this dialogue, to an earlier work of Plato’s, we find something that 
cannot easily be reconciled with this condemnation of democracy. I am 
thinking of the passage in the Crito where we are told that Socrates prefers 
the laws of Athens to those of any other city—including Sparta and the 
cities of Crete (52e). That claim deserves careful attention, since it is no 
mere incidental remark, but plays an important role in showing why 
Socrates would be wrong to escape from gaol. What are we to make of the 
great satisfaction Socrates shows with democratic Athens? Does the fact 
that it is democratic have anything to do with his satisfaction with its legal 
system? Is there any way to reconcile the attitude of Socrates towards 
Athens with the critique of democracy put forward in the Republic? Or 
does the political philosophy of the Crito differ radically from that of the 
Republic? 

Some scholars do find a striking inconsistency between the political 
orientation of Plato’s early dialogues and that of the Republic. They think 
of the Socrates of the early dialogues as an egalitarian, because he is willing 


' This is a revised version of ideas originally put forward in chs. 7 and 8 of R. Kraut. Sucrates 
and the State (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984). Another version of that material 
also appeared under the title ‘Socrates and Democracy’, in G. Currie and A. Musgrave (eds.), 
Popper and the Human Sciences (Dordrecht: Martinus Nijhoff Publications, 1985), 185-203. I 
am grateful to Gail Fine for her comments on this revision of my earlier work. 

* See 580a~b, where Socrates ranks the various regimes he has discussed; and 555b-562a. for 
his characterization of democracy. 
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to talk to rich and poor alike, and thinks that anyone—even a slave—is 
capable of learning; and they also think of him as a lover of freedom, 
because his method of inquiry leaves it to each individual to make the final 
decision about how life should be lived." According to this interpretation, 
such early dialogues as the Crito are best thought of as realistic portraits 
of a philosopher whose anti-élitism and anti-authoritarianism made him 
feel thoroughly at home in democratic Athens. But at a certain point in his 
writings—so the story goes—Plato began to develop his own distinctive 
point of view and to use the dialogue form as a vehicle for his own phi- 
losophy, even though he continued to use Socrates as his principal inter- 
locutor. It is only at this point that a political theory deeply hostile to 
democracy begins to emerge. We begin to get a glimpse of it in the Gorgias, 
but of course its fullest expression is found in the Republic. 

In this paper I will tell a competing story of the way in which Plato’s 
political thought developed. I believe that the roots of his élitism 
and authoritarianism are already present in the early dialogues, and are 
apparent in the Crito. J fully agree that there is development in Plato’s 
thinking; a shift of perspective takes place, as new possibilities open before 
him and he reflects upon the death of Socrates. But I find no radical 
antithesis between the political orientation of the early dialogues and the 
more fully developed political theory of the middle works—even though 
Athens is praised in the Crito and condemned in the Republic. It might 
seem at first that the story I wish to tell is impossible, for how can satis- 
faction with Athens be transformed into condemnation of democracy by 
some process of continuous development? By the end of this chapter I 
hope to have convinced the reader that, so far from being impossible. 
this is the most plausible way to understand the development of Plato’s 
political thought. 


2. PERSUADE OR OBEY 


Before proceeding, we should take a careful look at our evidence that, 
according to the Crito, Socrates really is satisfied with the laws and the 


> Thus K. Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies. i, Sth edn. rev. (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 1996), 129, 

* For Popper, Socrates (as contrasted with Plato) is a ‘champion of the open society, and a 
friend of democracy’ (ibid. 191); for more on this theme, sec ibid. 128-33. N. Gulley, The Phil- 
osophy of Socrates (London: Macmillan, 1968), 177, holds that. according to Socrates, ‘the indi- 
vidual must be free to realise his own good’. Similar sentiments can be found in G. Grote. Plato 
and the Other Companions of Socrates (London: John Murray. 1888). i. 129: and G. Vlastos, 
‘The Paradox of Socrates’, in Vlastos (ed.), The Philosophy of Socrates (Notre Dame. Ind.: 
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legal system of Athens. After all, in that dialogue it is not Socrates himself 
who expresses approval of his city. Rather, the personified Laws of Athens 
take charge of the argument against escape, and it is they who hold that 
since Socrates has lived in Athens for so many years, when he could have 
left the city voluntarily and taken up residence elsewhere, he must be sat- 
isfied with its laws, and has therefore agreed to obey them. Certainly one 
could quarrel with the premisses used and the inferences drawn by the 
Laws at this point in their argument. And it is not only this part of their 
speech that strikes many readers as questionable. They claim that if 
Socrates were to escape, he would be doing his part to destroy the city 
(50a—b); that because the city was responsible for his birth and early devel- 
opment, he must accept its commands as a child obeys his parents or a 
slave submits to his master (SQe-51c). The whole speech of the Laws strikes 
some readers as so appalling, and so out of keeping with Socrates’ phi- 
losophy, that they refuse to believe that he himself could have accepted it. 
For how could he agree with the Laws that a citizen must do whatever his 
city commands? Surely Socrates thinks that one must never act in a way 
that is contrary to justice or any other virtue—even if civic officials or 
democratic assemblies command one to do so. After all, doesn’t he say in 
the Apology that he would disobey the jury if it released him on condition 
that he abandon his philosophical mission (29c-d)? 

For these reasons, it is sometimes thought that we should not take the 
speech of the Laws as a representation of the real reasons why Socrates 
refused to escape from gaol.’ According to this reading of the Crito, the 
fact that so much of the argument against escape is assigned by Plato to 
an interlocutor other than Socrates is meant to signal to readers that they 
are not at this point hearing Socrates’ own objections to escape. Now, if 
we adopt this interpretation, then the problem ] am trying to solve in this 
paper—how does Socrates? satisfaction with Athens transmute into the 
Republic’s condemnation of democracy?—disappears. For Socrates gets no 
satisfaction, on this reading; talk of satisfaction is the fabrication of an 
interlocutor whom Plato means to discredit. 

I alert the reader to this way of reading the Crito not because I endorse 
it but rather because I want to point out how very difficult a reading it is. 
{It is not easy to understand what motive Plato could have had for writing 


University of Notre Dame Press, 1980). 20. Vlastos says that for Socrates ‘the role of the 
specialist and the expert should be only to offer guidance and criticism, to inform and clarify 
the judgment of the layman, leaving the final decision up to him’. 


* This interpretation is fully and meticulously defended by R. Weiss, Socrates Dissatisfied 


(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998); see esp. ch. 5. For a list of other scholars who have 
denied that the Laws are spokesmen for Socrates, see ibid. 5 n. 5. 
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the Crito if he did not wish the dialogue to present what Socrates took to 
be good reasons for accepting his punishment. Why devote a dialogue to 
this subject and fill it with arguments against escape that are not Socrates’ 
arguments and are not intended to be read as good arguments? Surely the 
Crito contains, somewhere or other, an explanation for Socrates’ reasons 
for refusing to escape despite the injustice of his punishment. Those who 
deny that those reasons are presented by the speech of the Laws must find 
some other passage that does put forward the Socratic case against escape. 
And they must explain what purpose is served by including within the dia- 
logue not only those genuinely Socratic arguments, whatever they are, but 
others as well—arguments that are not accepted by Socrates.® I believe 
that in light of these difficulties there is little chance that this interpreta- 
tive strategy will succeed. Like it or not, we are stuck with the fact that the 
case against escape made by the Laws is embraced by Socrates, and there- 
fore that Plato wrote their speech in order to represent the reasons why 
Socrates accepted his death. 

But J also believe that when we examine the speech of the Laws with 
some care, we will find an argument that is more nuanced and less vul- 
nerable to criticism than we might at first have realized. The Laws base 
their criticism of escape on two main ideas: first, because Socrates has ben- 
efited from the city’s legal system in various ways, he is obliged to refrain 
from doing the sort of thing that would destroy the city if it were widely 
practised; and second, because he has knowingly and freely chosen to enrol 
himself as a citizen and live under the legal system of Athens, he has 
thereby incurred an obligation to respond to its commands.’ Rather than 
enter into a detailed examination of these arguments here, I will empha- 
size one vital point: the Laws insist that they are being quite lenient 
towards Socrates. For they merely ask that he do one of two things: either 
obey their commands, or try to persuade them that those commands are 
wrong.® Were Socrates to escape from gaol, he would be violating the law 
secretly and deceptively, offering no public justification for his flight. At 
his trial he openly defended his willingness to violate a civic command in 


© According to Weiss (ibid.), Socrates gives his arguments against escape between 48e and 
50a: when the Laws step in, at 50a, they do so because Socrates has at that point decided that 
Crito is incapabic of understanding his good reasons against escapc, and must instead be 
supplied with poor reasons. | discuss her interpretation more fully in a review. forthcoming in 
Mind. 

” These arguments are discussed in more detail in Socrates and the State, chs. 2-6. 

* The significance of the fact that the Laws give citizens an alternative to obedience has long 
been recognized, but I believe that other scholars have underestimated how much room for dis- 
obedience this leaves. See ibid., ch. 3. For more recent discussion, see T. Brickhouse and N. Sinith, 
Plato's Socrates (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994). 141-55. 
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order to continue his philosophical mission (29b-c), but he also accepted 
death as his punishment despite the injustice of the jury’s verdict (39b). 
That would have been the proper occasion for him to explain why he did 
not accept the death penalty, but instead he explicitly accepted his pun- 
ishment despite his innocence. Escaping from gaol, therefore, offends the 
Laws not because it contravenes their commands, but because of the dis- 
honest way in which it evades them. 

More generally, the Laws do not require unthinking and absolute 
obedience from the citizens of Athens. What they demand of those who 
receive civic benefits and voluntarily accept their status as citizens is either 
obedience or an attempt to explain why disobedience would be justified. 
It is precisely because they leave room for principled disobedience that 
Socrates is able to accept their argument. The Crito thus explains how 
Socrates can both be a philosophical maverick and a citizen who feels 
obliged to respect his city’s legal system. 

We should conclude that Plato does not intend to cast suspicion on any 
of the assumptions the personified Laws make about Socrates and his rela- 
tionship to Athens when he puts the argument against escape into their 
mouth. They say that Socrates chose to live in Athens rather than else- 
where because of the superiority of its laws, and we have no good reason 
to doubt that this is Plato’s sincere report about the historical Socrates. 
There is no way to avoid the puzzle with which we began: what was it about 
Athens that so appealed to Socrates? 


3. A CRITIC OF THE MANY 


Our problem, it must now be confessed. is all the more difficult because in 
many of Plato’s early works Socrates is portrayed as someone who has an 
extremely low opinion of hoi polloi, ‘the many’, and it is hard to see how 
a critic of the many can be anything other than a critic of democracy. 
Ancient democracy was a political system in which the most important 
decisions were made collectively by the assembly of all citizens. Democ- 
racy is rule by the démos, and ‘démos  refcrs either to the whole citizenry 
(well-born and common, rich and poor) or to the large portion of them 
who are undistinguished by birth or wealth.? Whichever way the word is 


” The literature on ancient Greck democracy is vast. For a brief overview. see S. Hornblower 
and A. Spawforth (eds.). The Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1996) s.v. “democracy. Athenian’: K. Raaflaub. ‘Contemporary Perceptions of Democracy in 
Fifth-Century Athens’. in W. R. Connor et al. (eds.), Aspects of Athenian Democracy (Copen- 
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used, democracy is rule by the many, and we have abundant evidence that, 
according to Socrates, whenever decisions are made by a large number, 
they are made poorly. Consider the following passages: 


A. When Socrates cross-examines Meletus in the Apology, his prose- 
cutor asserts that Socrates is the only one who corrupts the young. and that 
all other citizens know how to improve them (24d-25a). To this, Socrates 
objects that when it comes to horses, very few know how to train them. 
‘Only one can make them better, or very few, namely the horse-trainer, 
whereas the many, if they own and use horses, ruin them. Isn’t that the way 
it is, Meletus, both for horses and all other animals?’ (25b2-6). These last 
words—‘all other animals’—make it obvious that, according to Socrates, 
most people are morally deficient and transmit their deficiencies to the 
young. 

B. Later in the Apology Socrates reminds the jury that he has not 
played a full and active role in the city’s politics, because ‘no man will 
be spared if he genuinely opposes you or any other great number and 
prevents many unjust and illegal things from happening in the city’ 
(31e2-4). 

C. In the Laches Lysimachus asks two generals, Laches and Nicias, 
whether his sons should be trained to fight with armour. Nicias Says yes, 
Laches no, and so Socrates is asked to cast the deciding vote. But he 
protests: one should not decide such questions by numbers, but should 
consult an expert instead. ‘It is by knowledge that I think one must make 
decisions, not by the greater number, if one intends to decide well’ 
(184e8-9). 

D. In the Crito Socrates tells his friend not to care what the many 
will think of them if no attempt is made to escape from gaol. We should 
value the opinions only of the wise. When we care for our body, we 
should seek the advice of a doctor or trainer, not the many; and similarly 
for moral questions. ‘With actions just and unjust, shameful and fine, good 
and bad...[we should not] follow the opinion of the many and fear it, 
[but] that of the one—if there is one who has knowledge of these things’ 
(47c9-d2). 

E. Later in the Crito Socrates lays down the principle that injustice must 


hagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 1990). For other recent work, see: M. I. Finley. Democracy 
Ancient and Modern. rev. edn. (New Brunswick. NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1985): M. Hansen. 
The Athenian Democracy in the Age of Demosthenes (Oxford: Blackwell, 1991); J. Ober, 
Mass and Elite in Democratic Athens (Princeton: Princcton University Press, 1989): J. Ober 
and C. Hedrick (eds.), Démokratia (Princeton: Princcton University Press, 1996): J. Ober. The 
Athenian Revolution (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996). 
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never be done, even in return for injustice; and he warns Crito not to accept 
this controversial point unless he sincerely believes it. ‘For I know that 
there are few who do believe or will believe these things. Among those 
who are convinced of these points and those who are not, there is no 
common counsel’ (49d2-3). 


The defects of the many are serious indeed: they corrupt the young; they 
act illegally and unjustly; and since they will always be full of false opin- 
ions, they cannot make good decisions. Note that in these statements 
Socrates does not confine himself to the modest statement that up to the 
present the many have behaved poorly. His condemnation is far more 
sweeping. Few people will ever renounce retaliation. It is inevitable that 
wisdom will be confined to a few. Anyone who opposes a large group— 
not just this or that large group—runs a grave risk. What we find in these 
statements is a deep pessimism about the possibility of bringing about 
moral change on a large scale. Any large group contains a sizeable segment 
who are all too willing to act unjustly and illegally, and this situation will 
never change, because it will never be possible to change the minds of 
many through rational persuasion. Perhaps now and then it will be pos- 
sible to eliminate moral error in a few people through discussion—as 
Socrates does before our very eyes when he convinces Crito to abandon 
his efforts. But after devoting his life to this project, Socrates has become 
convinced that moral transformation is rare. The many will continue to 
believe that injustice is sometimes appropriate, and so they will continue 
to act badly and to teach their children to do the same. 

It should be evident, then, that according to Socrates a form of govern- 
ment in which the many rule is a form of government that will inevitably 
make poor decisions and act badly. Furthermore, he holds that the defects 
of the many are not universal features of human nature. As the above pas- 
sages Clearly indicate, his criticism of the many is typically couched in terms 
of a contrast between the many and the few. Those who rid themselves of 
the defects of the many will always be a small number, and they are the 
ones whose decisions we should heed and respect. When we are ill, we 
should listen to a doctor; and similarly ‘with actions just and unjust, shame- 
ful and fine, good and bad ... [we should not] follow the opinion of the 
many and fear it, [but] that of the onc—if there is one who has knowledge 
of these things’ (Crito 47c9-d2). The political implications of this passage 
are clear: if a small number of people have knowledge of moral matters, 
they are the ones who should make decisions, and others should foilow 
them. Political power should not be distributed to all alike, but should be 
restricted to those who know. 
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4. THE ABSENCE OF MORAL EXPERTISE 


Before we try to answer our question about why Socrates was satisfied 
with the Athenian legal system despite his low opinion of the many, we 
should notice a fundamental point: although he says that the many should 
attend to an expert—‘if there is one who has knowledge of these things’— 
he never claims that he or anyone else does have such knowledge. It is well 
known, of course, that Socrates portrays himself as someone who lacks 
wisdom about the most important matters; his sole point of superiority to 
others, he tells his jurors in the Apology, is that he recognizes how far he 
is from wisdom, whereas his interlocutors are unaware of their own igno- 
rance (21b-23b). This picture of Socrates is also what we find in many of 
Plato’s early works: in such dialogues as the Euthyphro, Laches, and 
Charmides he seeks an understanding of what the virtues are, but neither 
he nor anyone else can adequately defend an answer to his definitional 
questions. 

The point I want to emphasize now is that this familiar stance of 
epistemological modesty on the part of Socrates reveals something im- 
portant about his political orientation. Although he was a severe critic of 
the many, we must not infer that he participated in anti-democratic 
politics or encouraged those who sought to overthrow Athenian de- 
mocracy and replace it with an oligarchy. For if there are no experts who 
have the kind of knowledge that Socrates seeks, then there would be no 
point in replacing rule of the many with rule of the few. If all human beings 
lack wisdom, then it is a waste of time to overthrow a democracy, for all 
its defects, only to emerge with a government ruled by a few people who 
are just as ignorant and unethical as the many. Socrates holds that the 
wise—if there ever are any—will always be few in number; we should not 
infer, fallaciously, that when the rulers are few, they are wise. Socrates is 
committed to saying that under proper conditions a democracy should be 
replaced by something better, but he thought that the proper conditions 
will not exist until a few individuals have turned themselves into moral 
experts.”” 


'® For an opposing view, see A. Winspear and T. Silverberg, Who was Socrates? (New York: 
Cordon, 1939), 84, where they say that Socrates was engaged in ‘a conspiracy against the demo- 
cratic constitution of Athens’ (see also ibid. 57, 70-1). So too E. M. Wood and N. Wood, Class 
Ideology and Ancient Political Theory (New York: Oxford University Press. 1978), 95-101. 
According to I. F Stone, The Trial of Socrates (Boston: Little, Brown, 1988). 64. Socrates did not 
favour a violent anti-democratic revolution, but persuaded his followers to despise democracy— 
followers who had no scruples about the use of force. It should be noted that Socrates’ friend 
Chaerephon—the man who asked the oracle whether anyone was wiser than Socrates—was a 
partisan of democracy and went into exile when the Thirty were in power (Apology 20e-21a). 
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5. THE STAGES OF MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


Let us turn now to the problem we raised earlier: how can Socrates be sat- 
isfied with the laws of Athens when he is at the same time a severe critic 
of the many who rule? To answer this question, and to understand the 
coherence of Socrates’ political orientation, it will be useful to collect 
together several different components of his thinking about the way in 
which human beings can become virtuous. Socrates has a philosophy of 
education, and it is best described by identifying four different stages in 
the development of the virtues: 

(A) At the earliest stage a child receives a conventional moral training 
from his parents. Socrates thinks that some serious errors are passed along 
from parents to children: they are taught, for example, to harm their 
enemies, and to return injustice for injustice. But he also believes that many 
truths are conveyed by traditional methods, and that adults can make no 
progress unless they build on the stock of conventional beliefs they learn 
as children. When Socrates examines his interlocutors and forces them to 
defend their beliefs, he is able to lead them into self-contradiction. and 
sometimes to the elimination of false opinion, only because they have 
already learned a good many moral truths from their parents. They use 
those mundane truths—that courage is a virtue, that friendship is good, 
that the gods love piety—in order to recognize that some of their other 
beliefs lead them into inconsistency. 

This aspect of childhood education must be what the Laws of the Crito 
have in mind when they say that children owe their parents and their city 
a great debt of gratitude for the education they receive (50d-e). And the 
value of traditional childhood training is what Socrates must have in mind 
when he praises Sparta and the cities of Crete. The speech of the Laws 
points out to him that he ‘preferred neither Sparta nor Crete, which you 
frequently say are well governed’ (52e5-6). It was widely recognized in the 
ancient world that these cities went to great lengths to mould the child’s 
conception of right and wrong;'' and this, we may reasonably assume, is 


How likely is it that a supporter of democracy would have been closely associated with Socrates 
if the latter had not only pointed out the deficicncies of democracy but had conspired 
against it throughout his life? For further discussion, see Brickhouse and Smith, Plato's Socrates, 
155-66. 


" Thus Aristotle says: ‘Only in the city of the Spartans, along with a few others, does the law- 
giver seem to have made a study of cducation and proper pursuits. In most other citics, no care 
is taken on these matters, and each lives however he wants’ (Nicomachean Ethics 1180'24-8; cf. 
1102°10-11). Aristotle holds that although the Spartans deserve credit for taking the moral edu- 
cation of children seriously. they are to be condemned for their conception of the nature and 
value of virtue. They choose virtue as a mere means to other goods (Eudemian Ethics 1248°37, 
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what Socrates had in mind when he praised them. He was more satisfied 
with Athens than with Sparta and Crete, for reasons I shall soon discuss. 
but he did not think that the legal systems of these cities were entirely 
worthless. That is because they did a good job of bringing their citizens to 
the first stage of moral development.” 

(B) Even though Socrates thinks that a conventional moral education 
is highly valuable, the next stage of development involves the attempt to 
see the defects of that first stage. Those who have received a traditional 
training are unaware of how much farther they must go before they can 
claim to be fully virtuous. But before they can progress beyond their incon- 
sistent stock of beliefs, they must recognize those inconsistencies and be 
shocked out of their complacency. That is the point of Socratic question- 
ing. Moral progress, Socrates thinks, is not linear. Some of what we learn 
at the earliest stage of moral development must be unlearned. 

(C) After someone has recognized his intellectual deficiencies. and has 
done much hard work, he might arrive at the stage of moral development 
that Socrates himself has reached. This third stage is by no means the ter- 
minal point of moral growth, for Socrates still has a good many intellec- 
tual deficiencies, and he realizes this. He knows that some of his beliefs are 
inconsistent; he is caught in dilemmas to which hc sces no easy solution." 
Most important, he cannot give a satisfactory dcfinition of the virtues, and 
he claims to have little or no moral knowledge. None the less, he has made 
significant progress: he has systematically organized many of his moral 
beliefs, and has rejected some of the defective elements of a conventional 


1249"16; Politics 1271°7-10), and they overestimate the value of martial skill (Politics 1324°7-9, 
1333°12-35, 1334°40-"5, 1338°24-38). Simitarly, although Socrates praises some features of the 
Lacedaemonian legal system, he must surely be critical of other features. Sparta was a paradigm 
of a-closed society’, in Popper's phrase. Sec Plato, Hippias Major 248b, Laws 634d-c: Xenophon. 
Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 3-6, 14, Demosthencs 20. 106; Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus 9. 
16-17. 24-5, 27. For a recent discussion of Spartan educational practices. sec N. Kennell. The 
Gynmasium of Virtue (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1995). 


® One reason why Protagoras and Socrates are at cross-purposes when they disagree about 
whether virtue can be taught is that they use different standards of virtuc. Protagoras assumes 
that anyone who has reached stage (A) has already acquired the virtues, whereas Socrates 
requires further progress. Even so. it is important to see that Socrates agrees with Protagoras 
that there is something worth while about the kind of education that brings a person to stage 
(A). 

' For example, as he points out at the end of the Protagoras. he sees reason to believe (1) 
that virtue is knowledge. (2) that knowledge can be taught, and (3) that virtue cannot be taught. 
1 will return to this trilemma in Sect. 8. [1 is possible to read the Hippias Minor as another dia- 
logue in which Socrates finds himself caught between conflicting alternatives. In saving that he 
is puzzled because he sees arguments for incompatible conclusions. | am dissenting from the 
theory of Socratic method favoured by Gregory Viastos. See his essay "The Socratic Elenchus’. 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy. 1 (1983), 27-S8, esp. 55: and my ‘Comments on Gregory 
Viastos, “The Socratic Elenchus” *, ibid. 59-70. esp. 68-70. 
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moral education. There is no one who can defeat him in moral argument: 
even when he faces the leading intellectual figures of the day, his ethical 
principles remain standing, whereas theirs are shown to be riddled with 
contradictions. 

(D) There is a stage of moral development that neither Socrates nor 
any one else has ever reached. At this final stage one would be able to give 
satisfactory definitions of the virtues, and, equipped with this rational 
understanding of human life, one would know how to act even in the most 
difficult cases." 


There are, I believe, some important political lessons to be learned 
from this fourfold division. As I suggested in my description of stage (A), 
Socrates holds that one way in which a city can benefit its citizens is 
by encouraging or requiring parents to take charge of the moral develop- 
ment of their children. Sparta and Crete receive high marks from Socrates 
for the active role they play in this arena. But he must think that 
Athens is an even better place for the development of virtue. He cannot 
be satisfied with the laws of Athens, and prefer his own city to any other, 
for reasons that have to do with Athenian wealth, power, or its other 
resources. Rather, he must be assuming that Athens deserves credit for 
allowing its citizens to move past the lowest stage of moral education. To 
go beyond conventional moral opinion, one must be able to recognize the 
limitations and defects of one’s childhood training; and this recognition 
can come only when one’s assumptions are challenged in free and open 
debate. 

That kind of intellectual freedom does not exist in every political com- 
munity, but it was certainly present in fifth- and fourth-century Athens. 
Socrates himself comments on it in the Gorgias when he tells Polus: ‘You 
would be badly treated, my good man, if upon arriving in Athens, where 
there is more freedom to speak than anywhere in Greece, you alone should 
fail to get any’ (461el-3). And after Meno has been reduced to perplexity 
by Socratic questioning, he tells Socrates: ‘I think you are wise not to sail 
away from Athens to go and stay elsewhere for it you were to behave like 
this as a stranger in another city, you would be driven away for practising 
sorcery’ (Meno 80b4-7). Athens did not drive out the sophists or other 
intellectual figures; and although it convicted Socrates of impiety, he does 
not regard it as a community that is in general inhospitable to philosoph- 
ical activity. For he has spent a lifetime within his native city challenging 


The four stages distinguished here correspond to four moments in the emergence of 
the prisoner from the cave in the Republic: (A) = the prisoner as he faces images on the wall of 
the cave; (B) = his painful recognition that these are mere images; (C) = his emergence from the 
cave and his study of shadows cast by the sun: (D) = his vision of the sun. 
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the conventional opinions of its residents, and he realizes that this is not 
the sort of thing that one can do equally well, or at all, in every city." 

The freedom that Athens gave to Socrates and all other residents of 
the city is one of the characteristics that made it a democracy—for in the 
ancient world démokratia was associated not only with rule by the many 
and equality, but with freedom as well.'® So it was a democratic feature 
of Athens that made Socrates prefer its legal system to that of any other 
city. We must say, then, that there is no single correct answer to the 
question whether Socrates was a friend or enemy of ancient democracy. 
He was a critic of rule by the many, yet he recognized how much his life’s 
work depended on the freedom enjoyed by every citizen of democratic 
Athens. 


6. FROM THE CRITO TO THE REPUBLIC 


I want to suggest now that there is a pessimism about human limits lurking 
in Plato’s early dialogues—a pessimism that he breaks away from in the 
Republic—and that this change of attitude goes a long way towards 
explaining the political mutation that takes us from the world of the Crito 
to that of the Republic. The pessimism of Socrates in the early dialogues 
lies in the doubts he entertains about whether virtue can be taught. I shall 
soon present my case for reading him in this way, but first I shall explain 
my hypothesis more fully. When I say that Socrates is perplexed about 
whether virtue is teachable, I do not mean that he is worried about whether 
we are capable of reaching stage (A) of moral development. Socrates has 
no doubt that every human being can acquire a large stock of moral 
beliefs—many of them true, but some of the most important among them 
false. Nor can he be concerned about whether it is possible to move 
through stage (B) and arrive at (C), for he himself had done so. If his ques- 
tion about the teachability of virtue is a genuine worry and not a mere 


'S Thus K. J. Dover, ‘The Freedom of the Intellectual in Greek Society’, Talanta, 7 (1976), 
24-54: ‘Tolerance of the free expression of intellectual criticism was at most times and in most 
circumstances a predominant characteristic of Athenian society’ (p. 54). Dover’s paper casts 
doubt on ancient testimony alleging that in Athens many intellectuals were persecuted. He 
writes against E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1951), 189-92. Stone, The Trial of Socrates. 231-47, also opposes Dodds. Additional 
support for Dover's scepticism can be found in R. Wallace, ‘Private Lives and Public Enemies: 
Freedom of Thought in Classical Athens’, in A. Boegehold and A. Scafuro (eds.), Athenian Iden- 
tity and Civic Ideology (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1994). 

© See e.g. Thucydides 2. 37, 7. 69; Plato, Republic 557b-e; Aristotle, Politics 1310°28-34. 
1317°11-13. For recent discussions of the concept of freedom in Athenian democracy, see the 
papers of Hansen, Wallace, and Wood in Ober and Hedrick (eds.), Démokratia. 
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debater’s topos, then what he must be asking is whether it is possible for 
even the best of human beings to progress all the way to stage (D). Is it 
possible, in other words, for human beings to arrive at the level of moral 
expertise that Socrates sought? Can one understand what virtue is and, 
equipped with this understanding, have a method for resolving the uncer- 
tainties and disagreements that are characteristic of human communities? 
Socrates has no doubt that if this degree of human wisdom is achievable 
at all, it will never be the possession of more than a few. But can it become 
available even to that small number? Or are human beings permanently 
and inevitably cut off from that level of understanding? Of course, Socrates 
makes every effort to reach that stage. But there is nothing incoherent 
about trying to do something and at the same time entertaining the 
thought that one is trying to do the impossible. 

In the Republic, by contrast, there is not even a hint that there might be 
limits on human understanding. The forms are knowable objects. and 
although we must go through a long and rigorous training before we are 
prepared to grasp the form of the good, there is no reason why that highest 
object of study cannot be understood by the few superior individuals who 
have received a superb philosophical education. The question ‘Can virtue 
be taught?’ is never raised in the Republic, because by the time it was 
written it had ceased to puzzle its author. Plato does not claim that he or 
anyone else has already arrived at a full understanding of the good, but he 
has become convinced that it is not beyond human comprehension. He can 
even afford to admit that perhaps no one ever will succeed in knowing it: 
but if his ideal city is even a possibility, as he says it is, then it must be pos- 
sible for the good to be known, and for the highest form of virtue to be 
acquired.” 

When democracy is evaluated from the perspective of that ideal city. it 
looks shabby indecd. Little can be said in favour of giving equal decision- 
making power to all citizens once one assumes that it is possible for a few 
specially educated experts to acquire a method for deciding even the most 
difficult moral questions. And even though Socrates himself had been sat- 
isficd throughout his life with the legal system of Athens because it allowed 
its citizens to reach higher stages of moral development, it is understand- 
able that Plato, having seen how that same legal system could be used to 
bring about the death of Socrates, was far less satisfied with democratic 


" For evidence that Plato takes the ideal city to be achicvable. see 450c—d, 472b, and esp. 
499c, 502. and 540d. He also insists that his portrait of an ideal city serves a useful purpose 
even if his audience withdraws from politics (592a-b), but that docs not undermine his point 
that there is nothing impossible about his idcal. Aristotle adopts this same constraint on his con- 
struction of an ideal: Politics 1265°17-18, 1323°18-19, 1325°37-8. 
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Athens than his teacher had been. The Socrates we find in Plato’s early 
dialogues takes seriously the possibility that the partial and human wisdom 
he has acquired is as much wisdom as the gods will grant even the best of 
human beings.'* His hypothesis about the limits of human nature serves to 
keep in check whatever dissatisfaction he has with his city’s system of laws. 
The constitution of Athens has not limited his moral development, but has 
on the contrary allowed him (and anyone else who is like-minded) to rise 
to a level beyond which it may not be granted to human nature to go. 

But things look very different from the perspective of a Plato ruminat- 
ing on the death of Socrates and drawing lessons from that tragic event. 
When one looks at Athenian democracy as a system that allows someone 
like Socrates to be killed, and one is confident that a different way of orga- 
nizing society can take a talented few much farther than Socrates had gone, 
then equality and liberty look more sinister and confining than they had 
appeared to Socrates himself. Plato does not think of the trial and con- 
demnation of Socrates as a clash of personalities devoid of political sig- 
nificance. Rather he takes the death of Socrates to reveal the danger 
lurking in any regime ruled by ignorant people who are hostile to legal 
restraints and distinctions of merit among human beings. 

I argued earlier that the Socrates of the Crito and the other early dia- 
logues should not be viewed as a man with a concrete political mission. 
Although he was convinced that the many would always rule badly, he had 
no reason to infer that oligarchy would by itself be an improvement over 
democracy. Rule by the few—if they lack wisdom—will be just as bad as 
rule by many. By contrast, we find in the Republic that democracy has been 
demoted to a position just above tyranny, and that two regimes that give 
power to a small number—timocracy and oligarchy—are ranked above 
democracy. There is no way to avoid the conclusion that Sparta is now 
being ranked above Athens, and that a person who could choose where to 
spend his life would do well to prefer Sparta.’ Why has the judgement of 
Socrates, as it is described in the Crito, been reversed? 

I think the explanation is obvious. The Republic proposes that unjust 
cities and unjust people come in degrees, and it uses the tripartite division 
of the soul to rank political and psychological constitutions. It is better to 
give priority to the goods associated with the spirited part of the soul or 
to the money-loving part than it is to impose a regime of strict equality 
among goods. In the early dialogues, by contrast, there is no division of the 
soul into parts, and no interest is shown in ranking the different forms 


'* I develop this idea more fully in the next section; and see n. 25 below. 
'? See Republic 544c, where Plato makes it explicit that the timocratic constitution corre- 
sponds to the regimes of Sparta and Crete. 
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of human degeneracy. But by the time these components of Plato’s 
philosophy have come into play, democracy has begun to look like a system 
whose defects are worse than those of other existing constitutions. In the 
Crito Socrates agreed with the Laws when they said that throughout his 
life he had been satisfied with them, and his satisfaction derived from 
the fact that Athens allowed its citizens to arrive at stage (C). But the 
author of the Republic is unimpressed with this feature of Athenian law, 
because he evaluates political systems by considering the way in which 
they affect the lives of ail citizens, not just one or a few.” A city like Athens 
corrupts Athenians, making them worse off than Sparta makes the 
Spartans. Admittedly, a Socrates can arise and flourish only in a place 
like Athens. But Plato would ask: why should that count as a recommen- 
dation for democracy when Socrates was able to transform the lives of only 
a few, and was in the end killed by a democratic court despite his limited 
results? 

None the less, the transition from the Socrates of the early dialogues 
to the Socrates who puts forward, in the Republic, a complex vision of an 
anti-democratic political community (together with a complex meta- 
physics, epistemology, and psychology) is not in all respects an abrupt 
reversal. The seeds of the élitism and authoritarianism that we find in 
Plato’s ideal society are already present in the early dialogues, as we have 
already noticed. Socrates has become convinced that wisdom can never be 
found in large numbers, and that wherever expertise exists, those who are 
incapable of knowledge should subordinate themselves to the few. Upon 
this political platform, which is already in place in the early dialogues, Plato 
builds his mature political philosophy. 


7. CAN VIRTUE BE TAUGHT? 


The interpretation I have proposed rests on a premiss that is disputed, 
namely that Socrates, as we find him in the early dialogues, takes seriously 
the hypothesis that virtue might be unteachable. When I say that he regards 
this as a real possibility, I mean that although he recognizes serious objec- 
tions against it, he also believes that the evidence in its favour is weighty. 
I would now like to explain why I attribute this complex attitude to 


** Recall the point that Plato insists upon at Republic 419-21. This passage discusses the con- 
struction of an ideal city, but the policy of evaluating constitutions by considering their effect 
on the common good applies to non-ideal cities as well. 
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Socrates, and why I reject an alternative interpretation that other scholars 
favour.”! 

In the Protagoras and the Meno Socrates says that he is puzzled by a 
trilemma. He believes (1) that virtue is knowledge; (2) that if virtue is 
knowledge it can be taught; but (3) that it cannot be taught.” My sugges- 
tion is that we should take him at his word when he says that he is puzzled 
by this problem. He sees good reason for each of these propositions, and 
does not know which to reject, although at least one of them must of course 
be false. The arguments in favour of (1) are ones that he finds convinc- 
ing—but so too are the arguments for (3). And he sees no reason to reject 
(2). So he is puzzled, and honestly confesses his perplexity. At the end of 
the Meno Socrates proposes that perhaps the best way to solve the 
problem is to reject (1): if virtue is a gift of the gods, it does not require 
knowledge (96e-100b). It is difficult to determine whether this proposed 
solution is meant to be taken seriously, or whether Plato is hinting to the 
reader that some alternative solution can be found in the text.” In any 
case, however we decide to interpret this aspect of the Meno, it is evident, 
as I pointed out earlier, that by the time Plato wrote the Republic, he 
believed that virtue can be taught. My claim, then, is that this solution was 
not yet in view in some of the early dialogues—certainly not in the Pro- 
tagoras, and perhaps not in the Meno. Socrates was at that point open to 
several possibilities, but had not as yet settled on any. 

Some readers of the Protagoras and the Meno may find my interpreta- 
tion unappealing because they think that the argument that both dialogues 
use to support the unteachability of virtue is transparently weak, and they 


| My reading is similar in some respects to one proposed by R. Bluck. Plato's Meno (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1964), 22. See Socrates and the State, 289 n. 67, for further 
discussion. More recent discussions of the teachability of virtue can be found in J. Barnes, 
‘Enseigner la vertu?’, Revue Philosophique, 18t (1991), 571-89: J. Brunschwig, ‘Pouvoir 
enseigner la vertu?’, ibid. 591-602. 

2 See Protagoras 319b-320b, 361a~d; and Meno 86e-100b. 

3 Some scholars think that Plato is trying to get the reader to see a flaw in the argument for 
the unteachability of virtue. On their reading, we are to see that virtue cannot be taught by con- 
ventional or sophistic methods—the methods used by those who lack an understanding of what 
virtue is. But, this reading holds, Plato is implicitly suggesting that virtue can be taught by higher. 
Socratic methods; either virtue has already been taught—by Socrates—or at any rate it is teach- 
able by such methods even if it has not yet been taught. See D. Devereux, ‘Nature and Teach- 
ing in Plato's Meno’, Phronesis, 23 (1978), 118-26; T. Irwin, Plato's Ethics (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), 140-1. I discuss Devereux’s interpretation in Socrates and the State, 248 
n. 9, 297-8 n. 79. I agree that in the Republic the move from ‘has not been taught’ to ‘is unteach- 
able’ is rejected. See M, Canto-Sperber, Platon: Ménon (Paris: Flammarion, 1991), 51. But I deny 
that this solution is proposed prior to the Republic. Just as there is a shift in the political ori- 
entation of Socrates between the Crito and the Republic, so there is greater confidence in the 
cognitive powers of the best human beings. 
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suppose that Plato intended his readers to recognize its untenability. The 
argument is that since there are no teachers of virtue, it cannot be taught. 
This inference may seem entirely lacking in justification; and since Socrates 
could not have been taken in by it, he must intend us to see that the way 
to resolve the trilemma is to accept (1) and (2) but reject (3). My own view, 
however, is that the kind of argument he gives for the unteachability of 
virtue is perfectly respectable. When many human beings, including the 
wisest among them, have made every effort to accomplish a task, and none 
has yet succeeded, it is reasonable to explain such massive failure by saying 
that it lies beyond our capacity. Proposing this explanation commits no 
logical fallacy, for it is not assumed that the move from ‘has not been done’ 
to ‘cannot be done’ is always legitimate. Rather, the idea is that at least in 
some cases the best explanation for lack of success is the impossibility of 
a task. 

My suggestion, then, is that, when Socrates confronts the issue of 
whether virtue is teachable, he recognizes both the strength and the 
weakness of the argument that because it has not been taught, it 
cannot be taught. We reasonably expect it to be teachable, because it is 
knowledge; yet perhaps the reason why no human being has ever 
become a teacher of virtue is because this subject lies beyond our 
capacity to learn. By ‘virtue’ he of course means perfect virtue; it is not 
level (A), the low-grade moral skill that every child picks up from 
his parents, but level (D), the high-grade wisdom that Socrates seeks but 
does not have. He insists in the Apology that he is not a teacher of virtue,” 
and this should be taken to mean that he lacks the highest level of 
wisdom and therefore cannot claim to give it to others. And he believes 
that the oracular pronouncement that no one is wiser than he (21a) 
means that the intermediate sort of wisdom he has achieved lies at the 
limit of human accomplishment. Much as he does to improve his fellow 
Athenians, he is no teacher of virtue; and if he cannot teach virtue, no one 
can.” 

it might be suggested that when Socrates denies that he is a teacher, we 
are not to take his disavowal at face value, but should recognize that it 


** Apology 19d-e, 20d-e, 33a.b; see 100 Laches 185e-187a. 

> Note especially the gap betwecn divine and human wisdom implied by Socrates’ statement 
at Apology 23a5-b4: ‘It is likely. my friends, that the god is the one who is really wise, and what 
he means by his oracle is this: “Human wisdom is worth little or nothing.” And it seems that in 
referring to Socrates, he is only using my name and making me an example, as though to say. 
~Mankind, this one among you is wisest who. like Socrates, has come to know that he is in truth 
worth nothing, in regard to wisdom.” * Here Socrates clearly indicates that the wisdom he has 
achieved is as much wisdom as human beings can ever acquire. If a higher stage of wisdom is 
required of a teacher of virtuc, then such teaching is impossible. 
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rests On an equivocation.”* In one sense, he is not a teacher: he does not 
dictate to his interlocutors what they are to believe, but merely asks ques- 
tions and points out the inconsistencies in their answers. But, according to 
this interpretation, Socrates takes himself to be a teacher in a different 
sense: he has a certain kind of wisdom, and he uses that wisdom to bring 
his interlocutors to a higher level of understanding and virtue. 

One weakness in this proposal is that there is no textual support for sup- 
posing that Socrates recognizes different senses of his word for ‘teacher’ 
or kindred terms. In general, the early dialogues of Plato are not attentive 
to the phenomenon of multiple uses or meanings of works. And there is a 
second reason for scepticism about the idea that Socrates takes himself to 
be a teacher: the argument of the Menc that all learning is recollection and 
that dialogue’s solution to the learner’s paradox depend crucially on the 
assumption that when Socrates engages the slave boy in conversation, he 
is in no sense teaching him geometry. If Socrates is implicitly telling the 
reader that in a sense he is teaching the slave boy, that would completely 
undermine his attempt to reach the conclusion that the soul must have 
acquired knowledge of geometry in a previous existence. 

Socrates’ dialogue with the slave and his denial that he is teaching him 
geometry replicate the structure of the conversations he has throughout 
Plato’s early works; assumptions operative in this portion of the Meno are 
assumptions that typify Socratic conversation. Accordingly, when Socrates 
says, unequivocally and without irony, that he is not teaching the slave 
geometry, that must be taken to correspond to his denial that he is a 
teacher of moral virtue. And since he—the wisest of human beings— 
cannot teach this subject, he finds it credible that it is a subject that cannot 
be fully understood by human beings. That is why it cannot be transferred 
by pedagogical techniques from one person to another, as any teachable 
subject can. 


8. DEMOCRACY AND THE TEACHABILITY 
OF VIRTUE 


Let us now turn to a further argument that Socrates gives in the Protago- 
ras for the unteachability of virtue (319c-d). The essential premisses are 
these: (1) The Athenians are wise. (2) When they deliberate in the assem- 
bly about a matter that they think has been studied by experts, they seek 
the advice of those experts, and shout down anyone who has not studied 


6 See n. 22 above. 
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the subject with a teacher. (3) ‘But when they must make a decision about 
governing the city, then all alike stand up and give advice ... and no one 
rebukes them ...on the grounds that he studied with no one and had no 
teacher . . .” (319c8-d6). (4) That is because they do not believe that this is 
a teachable subject. 

The opening premiss—that the Athenians are wise—must be intended 
ironically. After all, the Athenians are many, and Socrates believes that 
only a few can be wise. But, having made this elementary observation, we 
must not dismiss the rest of the passage as a piece of silliness that contains 
nothing with which Socrates can agree. On the contrary, the heart of the 
argument consists in a premiss that he wholeheartedly endorses: if there 
are people who have knowledge, they are the ones who should make deci- 
sions, and all others should abide by those decisions. That, it should be 
recalled, is a point he makes in his conversation with Crito (47a~-d). So, 
when Socrates begins his argument for the unteachability of virtue with 
the statement that the Athenians are wise, he is both engaging in a piece 
of mock flattery and at the same time sincerely endorsing their practices. 
In their respect for expertise and their intolerance for anyone who gives 
advice but lacks expertise, they show the wisdom of their ways—even 
though they are not in general a wise people. 

But what of the argument’s other component, namely its assumption 
that the Athenians are wise to allow any citizen to speak about virtue in 
the assembly, whether the speaker has studied with a teacher of virtue or 
not? Here too, I suggest, Socrates is playing a double game. He is seriously 
proposing that the willingness of the Athenians to listen to those who are 
not moral experts, in the hope of receiving good advice, is entirely appro- 
priate, because in this sphere there are no genuine experts. After all, 
Socrates is willing to talk openly to anyone, in the hope of learning some- 
thing about virtue—and why should his fellow Athenians not do the same 
when they meet to make collective decisions? Furthermore, what justifi- 
cation could there be for restricting debate in the assembly to those who 
have wisdom when no human being has achieved the sort of wisdom that 
would entitle him to dictate to others? 

At the same time Socrates cannot seriously believe that the Athenians 
are a wise people and that their wisdom explains why they have adopted 
this egalitarian political practice. Their refusal to believe that there are 
moral experts stems not from insight but from complacency and dogma- 
tism. Socrates thinks that it is only he who is in a position to recognize that 
there are no moral experts. The Athenians may well be correct to make a 
sharp distinction between what human beings can accomplish in the crafts 
and what they can understand about goodness, justice, and living well. But 
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if so, they have adopted a wise practice despite their lack of wisdom, not 
because they are wise.”’ 

To avoid misunderstanding, it must be emphasized that Socrates is 
not fully convinced that open discussion in the assembly really is a wise 
practice. We should remind ourselves that at the end of the Protagoras 
Socrates confesses his puzziement: he has been arguing both that virtue 
cannot be taught and that it is a form of knowledge; and these two posi- 
tions are in conflict, if all branches of knowledge are teachable. Surely he 
realizes that the argument for the unteachability of virtue is fragile, 
because it will be overthrown if there ever comes a time when someone 
establishes the study of human goodness, justice, and happiness on a firm 
footing. But so long as no one has achieved a scientific understanding 
of politics, he sees no worthwhile and feasible alternative to Athenian 
democracy. 


9. CONCLUSION 


The interpretation | have proposed in this essay can be thought of as 
a middle ground between two alternatives. One extreme position holds 
that in Plato’s early dialogues Socrates is portrayed as a thoroughly anti- 
democratic thinker. According to this interpretation, when the Laws say 
in the Crito that Socrates’ lifelong residence in Athens betokens his satis- 
faction with its legal system, we must realize that Plato does not intend his 
readers to accept their statement. Similarly, when Socrates argues in the 
Protagoras that there are no teachers of virtue, and that the Athenian prac- 
tice of allowing all citizens to speak in the assembly therefore makes good 
sense, we are to infer the opposite conclusion: he really means that virtue 
can be taught, because he himself is a moral teacher, despite his denials. 
When he says that he lacks answers to the questions that he raises, we are 
to take his disavowals of knowledge as a mere pretence. On this reading, 
the anti-democratic vision of Plato’s Republic, based on the notion that 
philosophers should rule, is already in place in his earlier writings. Socrates 
thinks that he is a moral expert and that his wisdom entitles him to polit- 
ical power. He is dissatisfied with the laws of Athens because the consti- 
tution should have recognized his superiority and made him king. 


*” Socrates’ ironic attribution of wisdom to the Athenians at 319d should be compared with 
the more blatant irony on display at 342a-343c, where mock praise of Spartan wisdom is used 
to warrant reading hidden significance into a poem of Simonidcs. In both cases Socrates pro- 
jects his ideas into others, while complimenting them for their insight. He ironically mocks their 
lack of wisdom by reading his own thoughts into their statements and practices, 
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At the other extreme we find scholars who want to draw a striking con- 
trast between a democratic Socrates and an anti-democratic Plato. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, Socrates believes that every human being, even 
a slave. has the same capacity to acquire moral wisdom, and that no single 
person or small group should ever be put into a position of authority over 
others, since questions about how one should live are best left to each indi- 
vidual to make on his own. These are the principal political lessons of the 
early dialogues, and they are diametrically opposed to the authoritarian 
and élitist philosophy that Plato developed once he freed himself from the 
spell of Socrates. 

Both interpretations, [ believe, rest on serious distortions. The first, which 
sees nothing but continuity between the early dialogues and the Republic. 
concocts a Socrates who bears little resemblance to the complex charac- 
ter we find in the early works—a Socrates who has disdain for the many 
and yet is satisfied with Athens, a Socrates who prizes definitions but 
cannot find them. a Socrates who is puzzled about why there are no teach- 
ers of virtue. since it is knowledge and knowledge is teachable. To over- 
look or deny this complexity is to rob the early dialogues of a considerable 
part of their fascination. 

The second interpretation, which secs no resemblance at all between the 
politics of the carly dialogues and those of the Republic, cannot be sus- 
tained in light of the many passages in which Socrates condemns the many 
because their moral errors cannot be eliminated. It is true, of course, that 
according to Socrates the highest task of every person is to examine his 
life (Apology 38a); this is not of value only for a select few, but is of the 
greatest importance for all. But long experience has taught him that only 
a few will take up this difficult project; most people will never escape the 
limits of conventional opinion. So we must be careful not to misread the 
significance of the fact that a slave is chosen in the Meno for an experi- 
ment in geometry. Socrates is not selecting an interlocutor at random, but 
is being careful to question a subject whom no one would suspect of having 
received mathematical instruction. The moral capacities or incapacities of 
the slave are simply not relevant to the issues of the dialogue. Plato may 
be willing to grant that anyone is capable of learning some clementary 
propositions of geometry. but nowhere in his writings do we find support 
for the idea that everyone has an equal capacity for moral development.” 


* Plato's doctrine of recollection in the Meno asserts that every human soul has learned 
everything there is to know (81b-d), and this commits him to saying that the slave can learn 
not only geometry but also virtuc. provided that he is able to recollect what he once knew. But 
can he recollect what virtue is? Plato emphasizes that learning requires inquiry, which in turn 
calls for courage (81d). Do all human beings have the requisite courage? He does not work out 
an answer in the Meno, but as the doctrine of recollection is developed in the Phaedrus.it accom- 
modates vast differences in the capacity to learn. See esp. Phaedrus 248a-e, 249e~250b. 
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l have argued in favour of a more complex reading of the early dialogues 
and of the transition between these works and the Republic. In Plato’s 
early writings Socrates is portrayed as both a critic and a friend of Athen- 
ian democracy. He has disdain for the many, but prefers his city to all others 
because of the freedom of inquiry it granted him and all other citizens. 
After the death of Socrates Plato draws the conclusion that his teacher’s 
satisfaction with Athens was a picce of naivety. He carries out a philo- 
sophical programme that joins together politics, psychology. mathematics. 
and epistemology; and he is confident that this new comprehensive pro- 
gramme will show, against the doubts of Socrates, that virtue is teachable 
after all. Democracy, the political system that granted the many the power 
to kill its greatest benefactor, is no longer regarded as a regime with which 
a philosopher can or should be satisfied. It is worse than a philosophical 
constitution, worse even than governments controlled by a small élite 
devoted to military prowess or the accumulation of wealth. 

Having rejected this much in Socrates’ political outlook, Plato has nonc 
the less learned from his teacher one social principle that lies at the heart 
of the ideal community: if a few possess knowledge. they alone should rule, 
and all others should obey. 


II 


SOCRATIC PIETY' 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


Socrates’ commitment to reasoned argument as the final arbiter of claims 
to truth in the moral domain is evident throughout Plato’s Socratic dia- 
logues. He refers to it in the deliberation by which he justifies to Crito the 
decision to remain in prison and await execution: 


(T1) Not now for the first time, but always, I am the sort of man who is persuaded 
by nothing in me except the proposition which appears to me to be the best 
when I reason (Aoy:Couévw) about it. (Cri. 46b) 


And yet he is also committed to obeying commands reaching him through 
supernatural channels. When explaining at his trial why the state’s power 
of life and death over him could not scare him into abandoning the public 
practice of his philosophy, he declares: 


(T2) To do this’ has been commanded me, as I maintain, by the god through div- 
inations and through dreams and every other means through which divine 
apportionment has ever commanded anyone to do anything. (Ap. 33c) 


Between these two commitments—on one hand, to follow argument 
wherever it may lead; on the other, to obey divine commands conveyed to 
him through supernatural channels—he sees no conflict. He assumes they 
are in perfect harmony.’ Can sense be made of this? I want to argue that 
it can. This will be my first task in this chapter. But what concerns me even 


' From Gregory Vlastos. Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher (Cornell University Press. 
1991), 157-78. Reprinted with permission from Cornell University Press and Cambridge 
University Press. 


This is a corrected and expanded version of a paper read to the B Club of the Classics Faculty 
in Cambridge in May 1988, published in the Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium, 5 
(1989). Parts of it had been included in a Gifford lecture. ‘Socratic Piety’, at St Andrews (1981). 
and a Townsend lecture at Cornell (1986). 


* i.e. to ‘live philosophizing, examining himself and others’ (Ap. 28e), cited as TS in ch. 4, and 
as T2 in ch. 5 of Socrates, fronist and Moral Philosopher, cf. the comment on this text in those 
chapters. 

* As they must, since what is ‘commanded’ him by the god in T2 is to engage in the activity 
which pursues the commitment to reason affirmed in T1. 
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more is a larger objective: to understand Socrates’ conception of religion. 
So before closing I shall be returning to the point in the Euthyphro at 
which the search for the definition of piety is sidetracked in that dialogue.‘ 
I shall push that search a step further in the direction indicated there. 
Let us begin by facing a fact about Socrates which has been so embar- 
rassing to modern readers that a long line of Platonic scholarship has 
sought—in the most recent book-length study of the Euthyphro’ is still 
seeking—to explain it away: Socrates’ acceptance of the supernatural. 
I shall waste no time arguing against these scholars. The fact they are 
denying is so firmly attested in our principal sources—Plato’s and 
Xenophon’s Socratic writings—that to cut it out of them would be surgery 
which kills the patient. If we are to use Plato’s and Xenophon’s testimony 
about Socrates at all we must take it as a brute fact—as a premiss fixed 
for us in history—that, far ahead of his time as Socrates is in so many ways, 
in this part of his thought he is a man of his time. He subscribes unques- 
tioningly® to the age-old view that side by side with the physical world 
accessible to our senses, there exists another, populated by mysterious 
beings, personal like ourselves, but, unlike ourselves, having the power to 
invade at will the causal order to which our own actions are confined, 
effecting in it changes of incalculable extent’ to cause us great benefit, or, 
were they to choose otherwise, total devastation and ruin. How they act 
upon us we cannot hope to understand. But the fact is that they do and 
their communications to us through dreams and oracles is one of the 
inscrutable ways in which they display their power over us. Born into this 
system of religious belief, Socrates, a deeply religious man, could not have 
shrugged it off.? And he could not have reasonably denied it without good 
reason: when a belief pervades the public consensus the burden of justify- 
ing dissent from it falls upon the dissident. And here his problem would 


+ At 14b-c Euthyphro is told that if he had answered the question he had been asked at 
14a9-10, Socrates would have ‘learned piety [i.e. learned what piety is)’: ‘you came right up to 
the point and turned aside’. Cf. Thomas C. Brickhouse and Nicholas D. Smith, “The Origin of 
Socrates’ Mission’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 4 (1983), 657-66: 660. 

> By the late Laszlo Versenyi, Holiness and Justice: An Interpretation of Plato's Euthyphro 
(New York, 1982). For effective critique, see Mark L. McPherran, ‘Socratic Piety in the Euthy- 
phro’. Journal of the History of Philosophy, 23 (1985), 283-309: 292-7. 

* In Plato’s Socratic dialogues the gods’ existence and power are never called in question— 
not even as an abstract possibility. In the Memorabilia the farthest anyone cver goes in that 
direction is to disbelieve in the power of the gods and their care for men (Aristodemus at 1. 4; 
Euthydemus at 4. 3). For Xenophon’s and Plato’s Socrates, as for the vast majority of Greeks, 
the gods’ existence is almost as much of a ‘given’ as is that of the physical world. 

7 But by no means infinite extent. In striking contrast to the Hebraic and Christian deity of 
traditional theology. Greek gods are not omnipotent. 

* As did Thucydides, whose thoroughly secularized outlook makes it possible for him to 
ignore it. except as such beliefs afflict the subjects of his narrative. 
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be aggravated by the fact that the religious consensus has legal sanction. 
To flout it publicly is an offence against the state punishable by death. 

A succession of brilliant thinkers, from Anaximander to Democritus, had 
solved this problem with the utmost discretion. From their new picture 
of the world they had expunged the supernatural quietly, without ever 
naming it in a critique: the Greek ancestor of our word for it was not in 
their vocabulary’ and they did not need to invent it in order to obliterate 
its referent. They did the job in attending to their own business of physio- 
logia, ‘science of nature’, by so expanding the concept of nature as to 
make nature encompass all there is,'° thereby creating a new conception 
of the universe as a cosmos, a realm of all-encompassing, ‘necessary’! 
order whose regularities cannot be breached by interventionist entities 
outside it because outside it there is nothing.'’? What room is there for god 
or gods in this new map of what there is? For supernatural gods there is 
none. For natural ones there is ample room—for gods existing not beyond 
nature, but in it. Not all of the physiologoi preserve deity under this name, 
for their world-picture is crafted to meet primarily scientific, not religious, 
needs; in principle they could complete it without any reference to god or 
gods. But they are not anti-religious. Their temper is not that of the village 
atheist. When they postulate a cosmic intelligence to account for the intel- 
ligible order of their cosmos, most of them call it ‘god’. So did Xenophanes, 
Heraclitus, and Diogenes of Apollonia, though not Anaxagoras:"* in none 
of his fragments is the ordering mind which creates the world termed ‘god’. 

Thus in Ionian physiologia the existence of a being bearing that name 
becomes optional. What is mandatory is only that to have a place in the 
real world deity must be naturalized and thereby rationalized, associated 
with the orderliness of nature, not with breaches of its order, as it contin- 


° Gnepg voids is a late, Neoplatonic, concoction. As | have pointed out elsewhere (Plato's 


Universe (Oxford. 1975), 20), ‘the demolition of the supernatural is accomplished [in Ionian 
physiologia] without a single word about the victim’. 

" This assumption is built into the very phrase by which they commonly designate their 
subject-matter: ‘the all’ or ‘all things’. Cf. the word index in Dicls-Kranz, Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, 6th cdn.,3 vols, (Berlin, 1952) (DK), s.v. taadv, ta Ravta expanded into ‘the nature 
of all things’ () tév advrwy géas), in Xenophon. Mem. 1. 1. 11 (quoted in part in T6 below). 
and 1.1. 14. 

" Cf. the word index in DK, s.v. dvdyxy: and cf. ‘necessary [causes]’ in Xenophon’s descrip- 
tion of ‘what the experts call “cosmos” * at T6 below. 

". For parallel accounts of the destructive impact of natural philosophy on the traditional reli- 
gious world-view, sec ‘Die Wirkung der Naturphilosophie’, in Olof Gigon, Grundprobleme der 
antiken Philosophie (Berne, 1959), 51-9, and ‘The Displacements of Mythology’. in G. E. R. 
Lloyd, The Revolutionary of Wisdom (Berkeley, 1987), 1-49. 

'S Nor yet Anaximander. the true founder of Ionian physiologia, though this is controversial: 
cf. G. Vlastos, “Theology and Philosophy in Early Greek Thought’, Philosophical Quarterly, 2 
(1952), 97-123: 143: contra W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford. 
1947). 29 ff. and 203 ff. 
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ued to be for the vast majority of Greeks. Even someone as enlightened 
as Herodotus was content to minimize supernatural intervention in history 
without excluding it in principle. When he tells the story of the prodigiously 
high tide that overwhelmed the Persian army at Potidaea he endorses the 
local belief that it was caused by Poseidon punishing the invaders for des- 
ecrating his shrine.’ Should we ever forget how tiny is the band of intel- 
lectuals who accept in toto the point of view of the physiologoi, we should 
recall what happened on the plain of Syracuse on 27 August 413 Bc. When 
immediate evacuation of the Athenian forces had become imperative, and 
the departure had been decided by Nicias, their commanding general, the 
full moon was eclipsed, whereupon, writes Thucydides, 


(T3) The mass of the Athenians was greatly moved and called upon the gener- 
als to remain... And Nicias, who was rather too given to divination and 
the like, refused to even discuss the question of the departure until 27 days 
had passed, as the diviners prescribed. (Th. 7. 50. 4) 


Remain they did, with the result that Nicias’ army was wiped out. 

From Plato’s Laches we learn that Nicias knew Socrates well’* and had 
been influenced by his moral teaching: in that dialogue Nicias is made the 
champion of the Socratic definition of courage. Nicias could not have acted 
as he did at Syracuse if his teacher had been Anaxagoras instead. That 
influence would have swept the supernaturalist view of eclipses clean out 
of his mind.'® His association with Socrates had left it in place.'? And we 
can see why. The way the new ‘science of nature’ had opened up out of 
that whole morass of superstition Socrates could not have taught to his 
companions because he had not found it himself.'* From the investigations 


8.129. 3: in my opinion at any rate. they [sc. the Potidaeans] speak welt in saying that 
this was the cause’. For other examples, see G. E. R. Lloyd, Magic, Reason and Experience 
(Cambridge, 1979). 30 nn. 102-3. 

'S Note especially La. 187d-188c: he had evidently known at close quarters the power of 
Socrates’ elenchus to ‘examine’ the life. no less than the beliefs, of his interlocutors: cf. G. Vlastos, 
‘The Socratic Elenchus’, which appears as Ch. I in Vol. 1. Cf. also La. 200c-d (cited as T1) in 
additional note 1.1). [Editor’s note: T11 is on Socrates, Ironist and Moral Philosopher, 242.] 

'® As it did for Pericles: through his association with Anaxagoras, says Plutarch (Life of 
Pericles 6), he ‘was made superior to the fearful amazement which superstition produces on 
those who are ignorant of the causes of events in the upper regions’. 

? Not that Socrates would have approved Nicias’ decision to follow the advice of the divin- 
ers in defiance of military prudence. In the Laches (198e-199a) Socrates reminds his interlocu- 
tors that the law requires the diviner to obey the general, not the general the diviner. Thucydides 
(7. 48. 4: cf. W. Robert Connor, Thucydides (Princeton, 1984). 237) enables us to recognize the 
moral weakness which left Nicias vulnerable to the promptings of superstition at the fatal 
moment. 

'* It is, therefore, a gross error to think of Socrates as a ‘typical represcntative of the Greek 
Enlightenment’ (Karl Joél, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie, i (Tubingen, 1921), 759). As we 
know from the case of Pericles and Euripides, it is to natural philosophers, like Anaxagoras. that 
the partisans of the Enlightenment would look for leadership. Nor is it right to think of Socrates 
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of the physiologoi he had stood aloof.’” Putting all his energies into ethical 
inquiry,” he took no more interest in natural philosophy than in meta- 
physics, epistemology, ontology, or any other branch of investigation that 
falls outside the domain of moral philosophy. 

To be sure, it was bruited about that he pursued physiologia in 
private’ and Aristophanes made immortal comedy of the canard. But 
our most reliable sources leave no doubt that the talk is groundless. 
Aristotle is so sure of this that he disposes of the matter in a parenthetic 
clause: 


(T4)* But Socrates, occupying himself with ethical questions, and not at all with 
nature as a whole (tig Ging Guvews) .. . (Aristotle, Metaph. 987°1-2) 


In Plato’s Apology Socrates repudiates as slander the Aristophanic cari- 
cature of the man in a basket up in the air scanning the skies. 


(T5) Of such things I know nothing, great or small. Not than [ would speak dis- 
paragingly of such science, if anyone really has it... But the fact is. O 
Athenians, that I have no share in it. (Plato, Ap. 19c) 


Xenophon, with his proneness to apologetic overkill,? pulls out all 
the stops to clear Socrates of the suspicion of having been a crypto- 
physiologos, representing him as scornfully hostile towards natural 
inquiry: 


(T6) Nor did he discourse, like most others, about the nature of the universe, 
investigating what the experts call ‘cosmos’ and through what necessary 


as ‘the intellectual leader of Athenian intellectuals’ (Heinrich Maier. Sokrates (Yéibingen. 1913). 
463). Certainly Plato does not so picture him: in his Protagoras the great sophist compliments 
Socrates on his future promise, not on his present achievement: ‘I would not be surprised if you 
were to become highly distinguished for wisdom’ (361c). 


Which is not to say that he was scornful of it, as Xenophon would have us believe (T6 
below). In Plato's Apology Socrates expressly repudiates that sentiment (T5 below). This is one 
of several cases (cf. E. de Strycker."Les Témoignages historiques sur Socrate’, Mélanges 11. Gré- 
goire: Annuaire de UInstitut de Philologie et d’ Histoire Orientales et Slaves, (0 (1950), 199-230: 
199 ff.) in which, faced with a conflict between Xenophon's and Plato's testimony. we have good 
reason to prefer Plato's: he is less prone than Xenophon to tailor his representation of Socrates 
to apologetic ends (cf. n. 23 below). 

"CE. thesis La. in Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher. ch. 2. 

“' In Aristophanes’ comedy he teaches behind well-guarded gates, At his trial (Ap. 19b-d) 
Socrates appeals to members of the jury (which was bound to contain many men of his own 
age or even older) to speak up if any of them has ever heard him discuss such things. confident 
that no onc has. J. Burnet (Greek Philosophy: Thales to Plato (London, 1914). n. to 19d4) cites 
parallels from Andocides and Demosthenes which show that such an appeal would not be out 
of tine with Athenian judicial procedure. 

= T9 in Socrates, Ironist and Moral Philosopher. ch. 3. 

** For the strongly apologetic animus of the Memorabilia, which determines even the form 
of its construction, see Hartmut Erbse, "Die Architcktonik im Aufbau von Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabiliern’. Hermes, 89 (1961), 257-87. 
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causes each of the celestial occurrences are generated. Those who did so 
he showed up as idiots. (Xenophon, Mem. 1. 1. 11)" 


Thus from Xenophon no less than Plato and Aristotle we get good reason 
for withholding credence from the representation of Socrates in the Mem- 
orabilia®’ as a dabbler in teleological cosmology in the style of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, producing a physico-theological argument for divine provi- 
dence predicated on the man-serving order of a variety of natural phe- 
nomena, from the structure of the human organism to the solstitial motions 
of the sun.” Cosmological argument for the existence of god is cosmol- 
ogists’ business. Why should Socrates produce such argument when cos- 
mology is none of his? 

To be sure, Socrates could hardly insulate his religious faith from the 
formidable energies of his critical intellect. But to find scope for these in 
his conception of the gods he would not need to desert moral inquiry for 
physics and metaphysics. He could require his gods to meet not meta- 
physical but ethical standards. The Ionians had rationalized deity by 
making it natural. From within the supernaturalist framework which they 
reject, Socrates makes a parallel move: he rationalizes the gods by making 
them moral. His gods can be both supernatural and rational so long as they 
are rationally moral. This, 1 submit, is his programme. Given his obsessive 
concentration on ethics, a natural theology he could not have produced. 
But he could, and did, produce a moral theology, investigating the concept 
of god no further than is needed to bring it into line with his ethical views, 
deriving from his new vision of human goodness norms binding on the 
gods themselves. 

Here is the first of the ‘outlines of theology’. rinoi @eoAoyiag as Plato 
calls them, in book 2 of the Republic: 

** Mem. 1.1.11. 1n his account of Socrates’ attitude to astronomy (Mem. 4.7.4-7) Xenophon 
makes Socrates side with the obscurantists, warning his associates that "he who ponders such 
things risks going mad like Anaxagoras’. 

1.4. Uff. (dialogue with Aristodemus); 4. 3. 3£f. (dialogue with Euthydemus). 

** As Jaeger (The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 167 and nn.) has pointed out. 
the arguments for the natural theology which Xenophon here attributes to Socrates ‘are 
undoubtedly not Xenophon’s own’. Following W. Theiler (Zur Geschichte der teleologischen 
Naturbetrachtung bis auf Aristoteles (Zurich, 1925), 18 ff.), Jaeger suggests that the source is Dio- 
genes of Apollonia. In accepting the suggestion (pace Vlastos, ‘Theology and Philosophy in Early 
Greek Thought’, n. 84) we should heed Theiler’s caveat (p. 168) against reading into that source 
Xenophon’s own naively anthropocentric theodicy: there is no indication in Diogenes (DK B3) 
that the imposition of ‘measures’ on celestial motions was made for man’s benefit. Xenophon. 
producing his natural theodicy ad hoc in the interests of picty. is all too likely to have used bor- 
rowings from Diogenes for edifying purposes of his own. The axiomatic faith of the cosmol- 
ogists in the unexceptionableness of the order of nature is alicn to Xenophon’s thought. He is 
as likely to see evidences of the gods’ care for men in providential breaches of the natural order 


as in its maintenance for man’s benefit: he believes (Mem. 1.4. 15) that the gods send ‘portents’ 
(tépata) to enable men to foretell future events through the practice of divination. 
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(T7) Is not god truly good, and must he not be so described? ... And surely 
nothing good can be harmful? ... And what is not harmful does not harm? 
... And what does not harm does no evil? ... And what does no evil could 
not be the cause of any evil? ... And is not the good beneficent? ... Hence 
the cause of well-being? . . . So god cannot be the cause of all things, but only 
of good things; of evil things he is not the cause? Rep. 2,379b™ 


I have italicized the final step in this sequence of inferences, the crucial 
one:”* god cannot be the cause of everything in the life of men, but only 
of the good things in it. God’s causation of those good things Socrates 
makes no effort to explain. Only the boldest of metaphysicians could have 
tried to excogitate how a supernatural being may produce any changes, 
good or bad, in the natural order. Socrates, no metaphysician, sticking to 
his own last, the moralist’s, taking the fact of such causation for granted, 
is content to do no more than clamp on it moral constraints, reasoning that 
since god is good, he can only cause good, never evil.” 


But why should god be credited with such unexceptionable beneficence? 


Is it because of the superlative wisdom which Socrates,” in common with 


traditional Greek sentiment,”' ascribes to the gods? No, not just because 


” This comes from a passage in book 2 of the Republic where Plato lays down the first of 
the articles of theology to which all references to the gods by the poets should conform. What 
is presented here in a dialogue of Plato’s middle period is pure Socratic heritage employing no 
premisses foreign to the thought of the earlier dialogues. Only after this first rénos Ozoioyias has 
been staked out does Plato make Socrates go beyond it (380d ff.), introducing the new, distinc- 
tively Platonic, metaphysical premiss that gods cannot change, because this would involve 
‘departure from their own form’ (380d; cf. 77. SOb; Cra. 439e), deriving from this the conclusion 
that gods cannot lie. since this would involve them in change. 

** Reiterated for cmphasis at 379c2-7: ‘thus, since god is good, he is not the cause of all things 
that happen to human beings, as the many say, but of few of these: of many of them he is not 
the cause’. I italicize the phrase in which Plato highlights the great novelty in Socratic theology 
by setting it off in defiant contrast to what is commonly believed, just as he highlights the great 
novelty in Socratic morality, the rejection of the /ex talionis, by representing it as held in lonely 
opposition to the common view: it is not just to do evil to those who have done evil to us. ‘as 
the many believe’ (Cri. 49d). 

” Of this cardinal feature of Socratic theology, which would obliterate the whole of the 
apotropaic aspect of Greek religion, there is not a word in Xenophon, understandably so, for 
there is no place for it in the conception of piety he ascribes to Socrates, which departs no further 
from vulgar notions than to teach that ‘modest sacrifices from persons of modest means are no 
less acceptable to the gods than frequent and lavish ones from those who have great posses- 
sions’ and ‘the greater the piety of the giver the greater is god's pleasurc in the gift’ (Men. 1. 
3. 3), but still adheres to the do ur des rationale of sacrificing (cf. Mem. 4.3.17, quoted in addi- 
tional note 6.3 below [Editor’s note: Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher. 288-9)), as also to 
the conventional belief that the gods ‘have power to do both good and evil’ (Mem. 1.4. 16). 

*” Ap. 23a-b. When Socrates discovers the true meaning of the oracle Chaerephon had 
received at Delphi he secs that compared with the divine wisdom man’s ‘is worth little or 
nothing’. In the Hippias Major (289b) Socrates cndorses the saying of Heraclitus that ‘the wisest 
man is to god as an ape is to a man’: cf. Charles Kahn’s gloss (The Art and Thought of Hera- 
clitus (Cambridge, 1979), 183-5) on this fragment (no. 68 in his book). 

* Even subordinate divinities, like the Muses, are credited with cognitive powers vastly supc- 
tior to the human (iliad 2. 485-6: "You are goddesses, you are present, you know everything,’ 
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of that. To allow one’s gods infinitely potent intellect is not of itself to 
allow them flawlessly moral will. It may only lead one to conclude, with 
Heraclitus, that god transcends the difference between good and evil” and, 
with Aristotle, that to ascribe moral attributes to god is to demean him.® 
Why should Socrates reach the opposite conclusion? Because, I suggest, 
for him the highest form of wisdom is not theoretical, but practical.™ 
And it is of the essence of his rationalist programme in theology to assume 
that the entailment of virtue by wisdom binds gods no less than men.” 
He could not have tolerated a double-standard morality,® one for men, 
another for the gods: this would have perpetuated the old irrationalism. 
If Socrates is to rationalize the moral universe as relentlessly as the 
Ionian physiologoi had rationalized the physical universe when they 
made a cosmos out of it, he would have to match in the moral domain 
their unstated axiom that the regularities discernible in terrestrial events 
hold for all events everywhere: if fire radiates heat and light in our 
fireplace, it must do the same in the remotest star, and the bigger the 
fire, the greater the heat and the brighter the light that it would have to 
generate. 

To be sure, Socrates never states the moral analogue of this axiom. Do 
we know that he would stand by it? Would he want to say that principles 
discoverable by elenctic argument on the streets of Athens will be 


whereas what men know is only «Agog (‘hearsay’); divine beings are privileged with that per- 
fectly ‘clear’ insight (gagijvera) which is denied to man (Alcmaeon, DK 24B1). 


2 DK 22Bi102: ‘For god all things are beautiful and good and just, but men have thought 
some things unjust, others just.’ Of all the Presocratics it is Xenophanes who might be credited 
with ‘moralizing divinity’ (cf. Vlastos, ‘Theology and Philosophy in Early Greek Thought’. 116). 
Certainly none protested more strongly the @nmorality imputed to the gods in traditional belief 
(DK 21B11 and B12). But this is dictated by his protest against anthropomorphism (DK B23 
and its immediate sequels in Clement, DK B14 and B15), nor by the ascription of a specifically 
moral will to god as in Socrates’ premiss at T7 (dyaéc 6 ye Oe0¢ t@ Sve te Kai Lextéov otter, 
379b1). I must, therefore, demur at the suggestion (H. Flashar, Der Dialog lon als Zeugnis pla- 
tonischer Philosophie (Berlin, 1958), 109 n. 2) that the tinot Geodoyias expounded in Rep. 
379a-383c ‘have been taken over from Xenophanes’. This first rdxo¢ certainly has not, and 
whether even the second has is doubtful: there is appreciable difference between the denial of 
motion to god in Xenophanes (B26) and the denial of ‘departing from his own form’ (rig éavtod 
idéug éxBaivery) in Plato: Xenophanes builds on a cosmological premiss, Plato on a metaphysi- 
cal one. 

3 EN 1178°8: holding that ‘perfect happiness’ (tedeia evdayovia) could only consist of purely 
theoretical activity, he infers that we would make the gods ‘ridiculous’ if we imputed to them 
actions to which moral predicates apply. 

* Moral wisdom is clearly what he has in view in the doctrine that all the virtues ‘are’ wisdom 
(Prt. 361b; cf. Aristotle, EN 1145°23; EE 1215°t; MM. 1182°15). So if god’s wisdom is perfect 
(n. 31 above) so must his virtue be. 

* This would follow from the unrestricted generality of the principle that ‘form is everywhere 
the same’ (tavré navrayzod eiddg atv; Meno 72d). And cf. the next note. 

6 His search for definitions is predicated on the assumption that if any moral character F is 
correctly defined the definiens will apply to every action characterizable as F (cf. Euthphr. Sd: 
‘Is not piety the same as itself in every action?’). 
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universally valid, holding for all moral agents, even if they are gods? There 
is evidence in the Euthyphro that he would. He asks there: 


(T8) Is piety loved by the gods because it is piety? Or is it piety because the gods 
love it? (Euthphr. 10a) 


He is pressing Euthyphro to agree that the essence of piety—its rationally 
discoverable nature—has no dependence on the fact that the gods happen 
to love it.’ So he is assuming that what piety is depends no more on what 
they, or anyone else, feel about it than does the nature of fire depend on 
what anyone, god or man, happens to think that fire is. Piety, and by the 
same token, every other virtue, has an essence of its own which is as nor- 
mative for the gods as it is for us: it determines what virtue is in their case 
as strictly as it does in ours. Thus Socrates would reason that if knowledge 
of good and evil entails moral goodness in a man it would entail the same 
in a god. And since the god’s wisdom surpasses greatly that of the wisest 
man, god’s goodness must surpass no less greatly that of the most virtuous 
man. And since he holds that goodness in a man can never cause evil to 
anyone,” he is bound to hold that a fortiori neither can goodness in a god: 
since god can only be good, never evil, god can only cause good, can never 
be the cause of evil to anyone, man or god. 

To heirs of the Hebraic and Christian traditions this will hardly seem a 
bold conclusion. For those bred on Greek beliefs about the gods it would 
be shattering. It would obliterate that whole range of divine activity which 
torments and destroys the innocent no less than the guilty, as careless of 
the moral havoc it creates, as is, for instance, Hera in Greek traditional 
belief, who persecutes Heracles relentlessly throughout his life beginning 
with infancy, when she sends snakes to finish his life almost before it has 
started, and so on repeatedly thereafter until the day of his death, when 
she dispatches Lyssa, the divinity of madness, to unhinge his mind so that 
he murders his own wife and children in a fit of insanity—all this simply 
because Heracles had been the offspring of one of her consort’s numer- 
ous infidelities: the calamities she contrives for Zeus’ bastard is one of the 
ways in which she makes the son pay for his father’s offences to her.” It 


* Cf A.C. Crombie, An Examination of Plato’s Doctrines, i: Plato on Man and Society 
(London, 1962), 209-10: A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and his Work, 3rd edn. (London, 1929), 
151-2: S. Marc Cohen. ‘Socrates on the Definition of Piety’. in G. Vlastos (ed.). The Philosophy 
of Socrates: A Collection of Critical Essays (Garden City, NY, 1971), 158-76. 

* Rep. 335d: Is harming anyone, be he friend or not, the function (épyor) of the just man, or 
of his opposite, the unjust?" This is a crucial premiss for his rejection of the lex talionis in the 
Crito: to return harm for harm is unjust, because ‘to harm a human being is no different from 
being unjust to him’ (Cri. 49c). 

* T take the example from Mary Lefkowitz. ‘Impiety and Atheism’, Classical Quarterly, 39 
(1989). She argues forcefully that such conduct by divine beings is portrayed in Euripides’ plays 
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would be hard to find a human female acting more viciously than this 
goddess does in the myths.” What would be left of her and of the other 
Olympians if they were required to observe the stringent norms of Socratic 
virtue which require every moral agent, human or divine, to act only to 
cause good to others, never evil, regardless of provocation? Required 
to meet these austere standards, the city’s gods would have become 
unrecognizable. Their ethical transformation would be tantamount to the 
destruction of the old gods, the creation of new ones—which is precisely 
what Socrates takes to be the sum and substance of the accusation at his 
trial: 


(T9) They say I am a god-maker. For disbelieving in the old gods" and produc- 
ing new ones Meletus has brought this indictment against me. (Euthphr. 
2b)” 


Fully supernatural though they are, Socrates’ gods could still strike his 
pious contemporaries as rationalist fabrications, ersatz gods, as different 
from the ancient divinities of the cult as are the nature-gods worshipped 
in the godless Thinkery of the Aristophanic caricature. 


not because the poet is ‘trying to get his audiences to question the gods’ traditional nature, 
but because increased fears and resentments expressed by the characters are an aspect of 
Euripides’ celebrated realism’. 


* Another example from Euripides: because Hippolytus had provoked Aphrodite's enmity 
she destroys not only him but two third parties as well, Phaedra and Theseus, who had done no 
wrong whatever and had caused her no offence. In comments on my paper Professor Lefkowitz 
observed that in so acting the goddess ‘is playing by well-established rules’ because ‘when there 
are many gods all should be honoured’. But this rule is far too general. To fit the case the rule 
would have to be that a god or goddess offended by a mortal may destroy, along with him, inno- 
cent persons who had no hand in the offending action. Could there be a rule more obnoxious 
to the Greek, no less than our own, sense of decency? 

* Le. the gods of the public cult (‘the gods of the state’) in whose existence he disbelieves 
according to the formal indictment (Ap. 24b; Xenophon, Mem. 1. 1. 1). Not once in Plato’s 
Apology does Socrates plead innocent to this charge: that he believes in gods he makes clear 
enough; that he believes in the gods of the state he never says. as he does in Xenophon to rebut 
the charge (Mem. 1.1.2; Ap. 11 and 24). Here, as elsewhere (cf. n. 19 above), when Xenophon’s 
testimony conflicts with Plato's we would be wise to believe Plato rather than Xenophon, whose 
Socrates, a model of conventional piety (‘most conspicuous of men’ in cult-service to the gods 
of the state; Mem. 1.2.64), would never have been prosecuted for impiety in the first place and, 
if he had been, would have had no trouble reassuring the jury (which was bound to be as heavily 
weighted on the traditionalist side as the mass of the army at Syracuse was weighted on the tra- 
ditionalist view of eclipses: cf.T3 above) that in the abundance of his sacrifices the piety of his 
life compared favourably with theirs. 

* And cf. his subsequent remark (Euthphr 6a): ‘isn’t this why 1 am being prosecuted— 
because when such things are said about the gods [tales of savage strife between them], I find 
them hard to stomach?’ Socrates would know that he was not alone in objecting to such tales 
(Euripides, for examplic, puts the objection in the mouth of Heracles, Hera’s victim (HF. 
1340-6)). What would be held against him, Socrates thinks, is that by pressing such objections 
in his teaching he undermines traditionalist faith (‘the Athenians don’t mind anyone they think 
clever, so long as he does not teach his wisdom; but if they think he makes others like himself, 
they get angry’; Exthphr 3c7-d1). 
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Socrates could hardly have moved so far from the ancestral faith unless 
he had adhered uncompromisingly to the authority of reason, brooking no 
rival source of knowledge on any matter whatsoever, about the gods no 
less than about anything else. How could he have done so while believing, 
as we saw in T2 above, that communications from gods come regularly 
through extra-rational channels—reaching him, in particular, through 
dreams and through his personal ‘divine sign’?” Should this incline us to 
believe that Socrates is counting on two disparate avenues of knowledge 
about the gods, rational and extra-rational respectively, yielding two dis- 
tinct systems of justified belief, one of them reached by elenctic argument, 
the other by divine revelation through oracles, prophetic dreams and the 
like?™ If we did, then, since, as I remarked a moment ago, he shares the 
common Greek view that god’s wisdom is vastly superior to man’s,” we 
would have to conclude that he would look to the intimations of his dai- 
monion as a source of moral knowledge apart from reason and superior 
to it, yielding the certainty which is conspicuously lacking in the findings 
of his elenctic searches. I want to argue that, however plausible it may 
seem on first encounter, such a view is unsupportable by textual evidence 
and is in fact inconsistent with that evidence. 

First let us look at the way Socrates views those dreams of his which he 
construes as divine monitions. Consider the one in the Phaedo (60e-61b):” 
He says that he had ‘often’ had a dream ‘urging’ and ‘commanding’ him 
to ‘make music’® and that formerly he had assumed (sxéAaBov) that this 
meant he should be doing philosophy ‘since philosophy is the highest 


* On Socrates’ daimonion, see additional note 6.1. [Editor’s note: See Socrates, lronist and 
Moral Philosopher, 280-7.} 

*+ He does not specify the further means, to which he refers at T2 above by the phrase xai 
navti tpdry @nép tis mote Kai Gidy Ocia potpa dvOpéaw Kai dtiobv npocétate Apatrew. But we 
should note that he never attaches such significance to any of the extraordinary physical events 
which the Greeks consider ‘portents’ (tépara: cf. Xenophon, Mem. 1.4. 15, cited in n.26 above)— 
unusual occurrences of lightning, thunder, earthquakes, floods, plagues, famine, eclipses, and the 
like—which figure so prominently as ‘signs’ from the gods in the traditional religious view of 
the world (for examples, sce Vlastos, Plato's Universe, 11-13), as I remarked above. in Plato’s 
earlier dialogues Socrates never alludes to anything of that sort as a divine ‘sign’. 

* Cf. n. 30 above. 

* In Socrates, ch. 4 (as also previously in ‘Socrates’ Disavowal of Knowledge’, Philosophical 
Quarterly, 35 (1985), 1-31: 17-18 et passim) [Ed.: This is Ch. If in vol. i.] I stressed the shortfall 
in certainty in what Socrates expects to find through elenctic searching. 

*” The passage is embedded in the piece of Socratic biography which introduces the philo- 
sophical argument of the dialogue: cf. Socrates, ch. 1 n. 44. 

* The dream ‘urging’ and ‘commanding’ (61a2, td éviaviov éncxedeverv, 61a7, Rpoutdrot tO 
évimov) are, of course, contractions: it is the god that does the ‘urging’ and ‘commanding’ 
through the dream (cf. Ap. 33c5—6). None the less it is significant that in Plato (less so in 
Xenophon) Socrates avoids as much as possible locutions which would suggest that god speaks 
to him, instead of merely giving him signs whose interpretation is left to him. 
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music’ (61a), but that now in prison it has occurred to him that what the 
dream has been enjoining on him is ‘to make music in the popular sense 
of the word’ (61a), i.e. to versify. So it has now ‘seemed’ (€50&e) to him that 
‘it would be safer not to depart [from life] before fulfilling a sacred duty 
(xpiv dpootwoacGat) by composing verses in obedience to the dream’. The 
words he uses—‘I assumed?’ in the first case, ‘it has seemed to me’ in the 
second—are not those he would have chosen for knowledge-claims.” From 
what he relates and from the language he uses in relating it we can infer 
that he thinks of the dream as conveying to him a sign from the god 
susceptible of alternative interpretations, the choice between them left 
entirely to his own good sense.” 

That he thinks of oracles too in the same way we can tell from his con- 
ception of divination. Though he never expounds this directly, we can 
reconstruct it from the theory of poetic inspiration which he develops with 
great gusto in the Jon,*' alluding to it also in the Apology.” In the epic 
the poet had claimed confidently that he puts into his verse knowledge 
imparted to him—‘breathed into him**—by his divine mentor.” To 
this claim Socrates responds with a characteristic ploy. His reply is, in 
effect: ‘Yes, what the inspired poet puts into his poem is a wonderful, 
god-given thing; but it isn’t knowledge—it can’t be knowledge for it is 
mindless. The poet’s claim to be the direct beneficiary of divine prompt- 
ing Socrates accepts; he allows it at its strongest, conceding that at 
the moment of inspiration the poet is 2v@coc, ‘has god in him’:* he is 
‘god-possessed’ (Kateyduevos). But the very form in which Socrates 


* Socrates uses similar language in relating an occurrence of his ‘divine sign’ in Phdr.242b-c: 
‘When I was about to cross the river... my customary divine sign came to me... and / thought 
I heard a voice (¢wviv E0ka dxobvar), forbidding me to leave the spot until I had made atone- 
ment for some sin to god. Well, ] am a seer (¢avre¢)—not a very good one but, like a poor reader, 
good enough for my own purposes.’ 

* The same is true in the case of the dream recounted more briefly in the Crito: it too. like 
the first dream in the Phaedo, employs allegory: in the verse of the [liad (9. 363) which foretells 
Achilles’ death Socrates reads a prophecy of his own death; and here too he speaks only of 
‘belief’ or ‘seeming’ (256 Ket, 44a10; dig yé not doxei, 44b4). 

| See additional note 6.2 on the fon below. [Editor's note: See Socrates, lronist and Moral 
Philosopher, 280-7.) 

* T10 below. 5 Hesiod, Th. 31 ff. 

4 For references, see E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951), 80-2 and 
nn. 
© The Greek word comes through the translations feebly as ‘inspired’. losing its literal force 
(for which, see e.g. W. Burkert, Greek Religion, trans. J. Raffan (Cambridge, Mass.. 1985). 109-11: 
he takes entheos to mean ‘within is a god’): Similarly weakened in translation is ¢vOovoudGw, to 
be inspired or possessed by a god, to be in ecstasy’ (LSJ, s.v.),; when évOovoruanuds is anglicized 
as ‘enthusiasm’ it becomes ‘ardent zeal’ (OED); ‘frenzy’ might come closer to its force. 

% The poets are described as ‘possessed by the god’ (xareydpevor. 533e7. 534a3—4 and 5). 
‘possessed [by the god]" (Kateyouevor; 534a4 and 5): it is said that they Baxyedoua (‘speak or act 
like one frenzy-stricken’; LSJ, s.v. Baxyeiu). 
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allows inspired poetry a superhuman source debunks its claim to consti- 
tute knowledge:*’ 


(T10) I soon perceived that it is not through knowledge that poets produce their 
poems but through a sort of inborn gift™ and in a state of inspiration.” 
like the diviners and soothsayers, who also speak many admirable things 
but know nothing of the things about which they speak. (Ap. 22b-c)” 


In Socrates’ view the effect of the god’s entry into the poet is to drive out 
the poet’s mind: when the god is in him the poet is ‘out of his mind’, 


2.6 


Exgpwr,"' or ‘intelligence is no longer present in him’; so he may find 
himself saying many things which are admirable (xoaia Kai xaia)® and 
true™ without knowing what he is saying. Thus to think of the poet as a 
recipient of divine revelation, i.e. as the beneficiary of ‘disclosure of know- 
ledge’® to him by the god, would be to contradict Socrates’ description of 
him as ‘speaking while knowing nothing of what he speaks’: one who ‘has 


* And most particularly, the supposed knowledge which had made Homer ‘the educator of 
Hellas’, widely thought to deserve ‘to be constantly studied as a guide by which to regulate our 
whole life’ (Rep. 606¢, Cornford’s trans.: cf. W. J. Verdenius, ‘L’ Jon de Platon’. Mnemosyne, 11 
(1943), 233-62: 248). 

* gice tivi, ‘by a kind of native disposition’ (Allen), ‘some inborn talent’ (Grube). Cf. J. 
Burnet. Plato's Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito (Oxford, 1924), n. on Ap. 22c1: ‘The 
word is used here in the sense in which it is opposed to habituation and instruction. It is the 
g¢vd which Pindar (O. 2.24) opposes to the ineffectual efforts of pocts who have been taught, 
and is in fact “genius” in the proper sense of the word- 

* gvOovordtortes. Cf. additional note 6.1. [Editor's note: See Socrates, Ironist and Moral 
Philosopher. 280-7.} 

™ jouow di obdév déyovat "know nothing of the things they speak’ (Allen): speak ‘without 
understanding of what they say’ (Grube). The same phrase is applied to statesmen in the Meno 
(99c) when likened to the oracle-givers and seers who are bracketed with the poets in the 
Apology. 

* -Qut of his mind, beside himself (LS.s.v. éxgpw, principal use)— not d¢pwr. ‘silly’, ‘stupid’. 
as would have been the case if he had retained his own mind, albcit in an impaired condition. 

 § vote unkétt Ev atte evi... of¢ vods ju) mapeotv (Lon 534c-d). 

© T10 above. So too in the Jon: in the state of divine possession ‘admirable’ (aid: 
533e7, 534e4) sentences are uttered by poets—which is scarcely surprising since it is ‘god 
himself who speaks to us through them’ (6 Ged¢ abrdc¢ éutiv 6 déyawr, Ota TobTWY O€ GOEyyeTat 
pos Huds. 534d3-4). It is reassuring to learn that Socrates did not consider inane or foolish the 
great poctry he hears on the stage or reads in Homer, whose words he has at his fingertips and 
quotes frecly (sce the numcrous listings s.v. Ouypos and its inflexions in L. Brandwood, Word 
Index to Plato (Leeds. 1976). His stubborn resistance to the popular Greek view that one may 
learn how to live by reading. hearing, and memorizing the pocts (cf. n. S7 above), instead of 
searching critically for the truth, does not keep him from admitting that there is much wisdom 
in poets who speak ‘by divine grace’ (Oeiq duvdset, 534c) and are used by god as his mouthpiece 
(534d3-4). 

™ Jon 534b: kai ddyO Aéyouet. 

* OED. s.v. ‘revelation’. On this, see further additional note 6.1 on the daimonion. { Editor's 
note: See Sacrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher, 280-7.] 
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no knowledge of what one speaks’ cannot have been been given 
knowledge. 

That this mediumistic theory of inspired poetry Socrates would apply 
also to divination follows directly from the fact that he regards divination 
as the theory’s primary field of application: it is because he is like the 
diviner®” that the inspired poet is ‘out of his mind’ and ‘knows nothing of 
the things of which he speaks’. So neither could Socrates think of the 
diviner as receiving knowledge in his mantic states: how could a mental 
state in which there is no vod¢, no understanding, in which a person ‘knows 
nothing of what he speaks’, constitute Knowledge? For Socrates diviners, 
seers, oracle-givers, poets are all in the same boat. All of them in his view 
are know-nothings, or rather, worse: unaware of their sorry epistemic state, 
they set themselves up as repositories of wisdom emanating from a divine, 
all-wise source. What they say may be true; but even when it is true, they 
are in no position to discern what there is in it that is true. If their hearer 
were in a position to discern this, then he would have the knowledge denied 
to them; the knowledge would come from the application of his reason to 
what these people say without reason. 

Though Socrates does not apply this theory explicitly to prophetic 
dreams or to his own ‘divine sign’ the connection with the latter is unavoid- 
able, since he refers to the functioning of his daimonion as his ‘customary 
divination’ and to himself as a ‘seer’,“* without ever denying, directly 
or by implication, that what is true of divination generally would also 
apply to that homespun variety of it with which ‘divine dispensation’ has 
favoured him. So all he could claim to be getting from the daimonion at 
any given time is precisely what he calls the daimonion itself—a ‘divine 
sign’,” which allows, indeed requires, unlimited scope for the deployment 
of his critical reason to extract whatever truth it can from those 


He might have truce beliefs, yet lack that understanding which would enable him to sce why 
they are true and draw the right inferences from them. The knowledge denied to the poets is 
reserved to the god who speaks through them or in them: /on 534d: ‘it is not they [the inspired 
poets] who utter those priceless words while bereft of understanding (0% ¢ votic yj év7j), but that 
the god himself is the speaker (6 Ged¢ atdtdg éotiv 6 déywv)’. : 

57 Ap. 22b-~c: ‘they compose their verses not by skill but by a sort of natural endowment and 
divine inspiration, like the diviners and oracle-givers (onep vi Oeopautets Kai of ypyopwédoi). In 
the /on (534c) god uses poets and oracle-givers and ‘those of the diviners who are divine’ as his 
servants by ‘taking away their understanding from them’ (é&a:povyevos tottwy réov voiv). We 
should note that both passages speak of ‘oracle-givers’, nor of the ‘oracle-mongers” 
(zpnopoiddyor) who are treated with such scorn by Aristophanes and whom Socrates ignores as 
unworthy of any notice at all. 

S Ap. 40a; Phdr. 242c (cf. n. 49 above). 

© Cf additional note 6.1. [Editor’s note. See Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher. 
280-7.) 
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monitions.” Thus without any recourse to Ionian physiologia,” Socrates 


has disarmed the irrationalist potential of the belief in supernatural gods 
communicating with human beings by supernatural signs. His theory both 
preserves the venerable view that mantic experience is divinely caused and 
nullifies that view’s threat to the exclusive authority of reason to deter- 
mine questions of truth or falsehood.” 

Thus the paradox I confronted at the start of this paper dissolves: there 
can be no conflict between Socrates’ unconditional readiness to follow crit- 
ical reason wherever it may lead and his equally unconditional commit- 
ment to obey commands issued to him by his supernatural god through 
supernatural signs. These two commitments cannot conflict because only by 
the use of his own critical reason can Socrates determine the true meaning 
of any of these signs. Let me apply this result to the signs from the god on 
which Socrates predicates his philosophic mission in the Apology.” 


* {vis in this direction that Plato develops his own theory of divination in Ti. 71e: a god-given 
sop to human weakness (d¢poadvy 0266 avOpwxivyn dédwxkev), enabling us to enjoy divinatory 
powers in certain abnormal states (dreams, or illness, or enthusiasm) whose import we may try 
to understand when we revert to a normal condition: ‘it is for the rational nature (tij¢ Zugpovos 
gtoews) to comprehend (ovrvajeus the utterances, in dream or waking life. of divination and 
possession’. 

” As does Democritus. producing a naturalistic theory of divination (DK 68 A136-8). the 
complement of his naturalistic theory of poetic inspiration that fine poetry is produccd by its 
creators ‘with enthusiasm and a holy spirit’ (DK 63 B18: cf. B21). The divine influx into the poet's 
mind is explained, like everything else in Democritus’ natural philosophy, in corpuscularist 
terms (Plutarch. Moralia 734£-735c: cited as Democritus’ fragment A77 in DK, with which A79 
and B166 in DK should be compared). For a detailed exposition of the Democritean theory. see 
Delatte (1934: 28 ff.) who, however, assumes (pp. 56 ff.) that the theory of inspiration in the Jon 
was derived from Democritus—a groundless guess, which would have had considerable plausi- 
bility if we knew that Socrates had been receptive to the speculations of the physiologoi, while. 
as we know. he insisted that he had no truck with them (Ap. 19c). 

” itis hard to find a clear recognition of this in any account of Socrates’ view of divination 
in the scholarly literature. James Beckman’s The Religious Dimension of Socrates’ Thought 
(Waterloo, Ont.. 1979). 84-5. comes closest to doing so, for he rightly credits Socrates with ‘a 
strict refusal to grant the status of knowledge to any such “revelations” ’. But he stops short of 
allowing Socrates a clean break with the traditional view, remarking that none the less Socrates 
retains ‘an orthodox view of divine inspiration’. How so, when the assumption that divine inspi- 
ration yields knowledge was of the essence of the orthodox view? 

* 4 shall be following exclusively Plato’s version of the oracle story. In Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia there is no reference at all to the oracle Chaerephon brought back from Delphi (a curious 
discrepancy with the Xenophontic Apology, where the oracle story forms the centrepicce of 
Socrates’ defence). and the whole motif of a command from God is suppressed—understand- 
ably so, given the apologetic animus of the former work: for that purpose the claim to have 
received a divine commission would be countcr-productive—it would be seen as self-serving 
megalomania. which is indeed how Socrates fears it is being viewed by many of his judges in 
the Platonic Apology: ‘if | were to say that this [abandoning his mission to obtain acquittal] 
would be to disobey the god and this is the reason why I could not keep silent, you would not 
believe me. thinking that [ was shamming’ (37c). (Further comment on the difference between 
Plato's and Xenophon’s versions of the oracle story in additional note 6.3.) [Editor's note: See 
Socrates, fronist and Moral Philosopher, 288-9.] 
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Some scholars have expressed bafflement, or worse, incredulity, that 
from the Pythia’s ‘No’ to the question ‘Is there anyone wiser than 
Socrates?’ he should have derived the command to philosophize on the 
streets of Athens.” Wouldn’t that be pulling a rabbit out of a hat? Quite 
so. And is there any difficulty about that, if you are licensed to put the 
rabbit into the hat yourself in the first place? Socrates makes no secret of 
how subjective had been the process by which the god’s command” had 
reached him: 


(T11) The god commanded me, as / supposed and assumed, to live philosophiz- 
ing, examining myself and others. (Ap. 28e)} 


Here again the same language as in recounting the dream in the Phaedo 
where he had ‘assumed’ (Phd. 60e) that ‘make music’ meant ‘do philoso- 
phy’. So even if that oracle from Delphi had been the only sign Socrates 
had received from the god, he could still have pried out of the Pythia’s ‘No’ 
the command to engage all and sundry in philosophic discourse: he could 
do so by ‘supposing and assuming’ that this had been the hidden meaning 
in the riddling declaration” that no one alive was wiser than himself, 
though he was painfully ‘aware of being wise in nothing, great or small’ 
(21b). But in point of fact that oracle was by no means the only sign 
Socrates had received. It was only the first of many. Let me cite T2 once 
again: 


(T2) To do this has been commanded me... through divinations and through 
dreams and every other means through which divine apportionment has ever 
commanded anyone to do anything. 


So there had been more divinations (some of them no doubt from his own 
daimonion) and more than one prophetic dream. Suppose that one of 
these had spelled out fully what the god wanted him to do, ordering him 
to do it in the very words in which he describes his own activity: 


* R.Hackforth (The Composition of Plato’s Apology (Cambridge, 1933) ) is greatly exercised 
over this, as are the other commentators to whom he refers. He claims that to make sense of 
the narrative in Plato’s text ‘we must deduct from that story the element of the imperative in 
the oracle’ (p. 93). The claim is refuted convincingly by Thomas C. Brickhouse and Nicholas D. 
Smith, ‘The Origin of Socrates’ Mission’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 4 (1983), 657-66 (cf. n. 
4 above). 

* The wording in T11 (tod 608 tattevtoc) and the analogy with the orders on which a soldier 
is assigned to his ‘post’, as well as the reiteration of the idea in T2 above (apooréraxtat) leave 
no doubt on this point. I cannot understand why Brickhouse and Smith follow Guthrie in claim- 
ing that ‘Socrates sees the oracle as a “message” and not as a “command”™” (‘The Origin of 
Socrates’ Mission’, 663 n. 14). 

© Which he had found so baffling on first hearing (21b): ‘I kept thinking: What does the god 
mean? What is he hinting at? ... For a long time I was baffled...’ (Cf. Burnet’s note on 21b3.) 
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(T12) I do nothing but go about persuading you, young and old, to have your 
first and greatest concern not for your body or for your money but for 
your soul, that it should be as excellent as possible. (Ap. 30a-b) 


Suppose the dream had ordered him to do just that. Would this have given 
him the certainty that the command comes from god? How would he know 
that this is not one of those lying dreams which the gods have been tradi- 
tionally thought to send to men when they want to deceive them?” And 
how could he tell that it does not come from his own fancy instead? There 
is only one way he could have proceeded to still that doubt. He would have 
had to ask himself: Do I have reason to believe that this is work the god 
wants done by me? Is he that sort of god? What is his character? 

Fully explicit in the text is one item in the character Socrates imputes 
to the god upon first hearing the report Chaerephon brought back from 
Delphi: 


(T13) Surely he is not lying. That would not be right (@gue¢) for him. (Ap. 21b) 


Why so? The gods in whom the city believes have no such scruples. They 
have been lying since Homer.” Why should Socrates think his god would 
be so different? Because, as we saw earlier, unlike their gods, Socrates’ god 
is invariantly good, incapable of causing any evil to anyone in any way at 
any time. Since to deceive a man is to do evil to him, Socrates’ god cannot 
be lying. And since his goodness is entailed by his own wisdom,” which is 
boundless, his goodness must be boundless too. And since his good will is 
directed to Socrates’ fellow townsmen in Athens, no less than to Socrates 
himself,” he must wish that they should put the perfection of their soul 
above all of their other concerns. 

How could the god implement this wish for them? How could he 
bring everyone in Athens to see that ‘they should have their first and 
greatest concern for their soul that it should be as excellent as possible?’ 
He could send them signs to that effect, dreams and oracles galore. But 
unless they brought the right beliefs to the interpretation of those signs, 
they would not be able to read them correctly. And they could not have 
come by those right beliefs unless they had already engaged in the quest 


” As e.g. in fliad 2. 6ff. 

** See e.g. Karl Deichgraber. Der listsinnende Trug des Gottes (Géttingen, 1952). That the tra- 
ditional gods think nothing of deceiving each other is one of the first criticisms the Ionian ratio- 
nalists directed against the deities of popular belief (Xenophanes B11). Would such gods scruple 
to deceive men? ‘Athena has deceived me,’ Hector reflects (//. 22. 299) in that duel with Achilles 
which is to be his last. 

* Cf. pp. 62-3 above. 

Socrates assumes that he had becn commissioned to be Athens’s gadfly because of the 
god's care for the Athenians (30¢-31a). 
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for moral truth. So the god is stuck. Vastly powerful in innumerable ways 
though he is, in this matter he is powerless to give effect to his will by his 
own unaided means.” He must, therefore, depend on someone who does 
have the right beliefs and can read signs correctly to assist the god by doing 
on his behalf for the people of Athens what the god in his boundless good 
will for them would be doing himself in person, if he only could. This being 
the case, is it not understandable that Socrates should have seen his street 
philosophizing as work done on the god’s behalf and should, therefore, 
have a rational ground for ‘believing and supposing’ that this is what the 
god is commanding him to do, declaring that no man is wiser than Socrates, 
not to give Socrates cause to preen himself on that account,” but to make 
it possible for him to guess that a unique responsibility was laid on him to 
use in the god’s service what little™ wisdom he has? 

We can now move to that point in the Euthyphro to which I said at the 
start of this chapter I would return near its close. In the search for the 
answer to ‘What is piety?’ Euthyphro had got as far as saying that piety is 
‘service’ to the gods.*° But when pressed to say what sort of service this 
would be, he could only regurgitate the traditional answer: 


(T14) Speaking and doing what is pleasing to the gods by praying and sacrific- 
ing—this is piety. (Euthphr. 14b)* 


Sniffing out here the age-old do ut des conception of worship—swapping 
gifts of sacrifice for prayed-for benefits—Socrates rebuffs it brutally. He 
says that, if so, piety would be ‘an art of commercial exchanges between 


8 As Socrates already had, else he could not have read correctly the signs the god sent him. 
Scholars who think that Socrates’ moral inquiries begin with his receipt of the Delphic oracle 
(W. D. Ross, ‘The Problem of Socrates’, Proceedings of the Classical Association, 30 (1933), 7-24, 
repr. in Andreas Patzer (ed.), Der historische Sokrates (Darmstadt, 1987); John Ferguson, ‘On 
the Date of Socrates’ Conversion’, Eranos (1964), 70-3) seem unaware of this fundamental 
point. 

® A parallel (and entirely independent) use of this idea is made by C. C. W. Taylor, ‘The end 
of the Euthyphro’, Phronesis, 27 (1982), 109-18: 113: ‘But there is one good product which [the 
gods} can’t produce without human assistance, namely good human souls.’ That Socrates ‘sees 
the pious man as a kind of craftsman’ who aims at the production of an ‘all-glorious’ ergon in 
service to the god is rightly stressed by Brickhouse and Smith (‘The Origin of Socrates’ Mission’. 
665; cf. n. 4 above). 

8 As he does in the Xenophontic Apology of Socrates (15-17). where mention of the oracle 
(blown up to declare that ‘no one is more liberal, more just, or wiser’ than Socrates), triggers a 
lengthy outburst of self-congratulation. 

* ‘Human wisdom’, he calls it, admitting that this much he can claim (20d-e) in the very 
context in which he declares that he ‘is not aware of being wise in anything, great or small’ (21b: 
ef. additional note 1.1.). [Editor’s note: See Socrates, fronist and Moral Philosopher, 236-42.] 

SS sanpeuky ts... Oe0s (13d7). 

* This is virtually the same as the definition of ‘piety’ Xenophon puts into Socrates’ mouth 
in the Memorabilia: ‘Tne pious man is rightly defined as “he who knows the voyiua concerning 
the gods”’ (4. 6. 14); there vduyea are the lawfully prescribed sacrifices (1. 3. 1). 
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gods and men’ (éunopixy ts réyvn; 14e6), exchanges which would make 
no sense since they would be so one-sided: the gods stand in no need of 
gifts from us, while we are totally dependent on their gifts to us—‘there is 
no good in our life which does not come from them’ (i15a)—so we would 
be the exclusively advantaged party; if piety is holy barter it is a bargain 
for us, a swindle for the gods. So the definition in T14 is decidedly on the 
wrong tack. To forestall that wrong-headed, diversionary move Socrates 
had asked: 


(T15) In the performance of what work (pyov) does our service to the gods 
assist them? ...In Zeus’ name, tell me, what is that glorious” work the 
gods perform by using us as their servants? (Euthphr. 13e10~-11) 


That is the critical point in the search. Socrates remarks a moment later 
that if that question had been answered correctly, the goal of the search 
would have been reached: Socrates would have learned what piety is.™ 
That is a very broad hint. But how could Euthyphro have taken advantage 
of it? The clue he is offered is lost to him because the notion that the gods 
have work to do,” work in which human beings could assist them, is foreign 
to Greek religion.” 

But just suppose that Euthyphro had been allowed a preview of the 
speech Socrates was to give at his trial—that part of it which recounts the 
oracle story and Socrates’ response to it. Would it be too much to hope 
that even Euthyphro’s sluggish mind would have picked up the needed 
clue? For then he would have realized that Socrates saw his own work in 
summoning all and sundry to perfect their soul as work he did at the god’s 
command, as his own service (Aatpeia, banpecia) to the god.” And that 


7 nay xadov, ‘all-beautiful’, ‘marvellously fine’. Cf. n. 4 above. 


* The imputation of an ergon to the gods has been thought a conclusive objection to taking 
the question in T15 as a true lead to the discovery of what piety is: Burnet. Allen, and Versenyi 
have claimed that Socrates could not have predicated his search on a notion which is so patently 
foreign to the common Greek conceptions of the gods: for refutation of this claim see Brick- 
house and Smith, ‘The Origin of Socrates’ Mission’, 660-2 (cf. n. 4 above) and McPherran, 
‘Socratic Piety in the Euthyphro’, 292-4 (cf. n. 5 above). 

” The nearest thing to it in Greek mythology is the ‘labours’ of Heracles. Socrates, clutching 
at a straw, alludes to them at one point in his defence: he speaks of the hardships of his mission 
(22a) ‘as if they were labours I had undertaken to perform’ (doxep xdvous vas Rovotvtos), 
choosing to ignore the fact that Heracles’ labours had been a torment inflicted on him by the 
ill will of Hera, while Socrates’ labours had been the source of the greatest possible happiness 
in his life (38a). (Professor Lefkowitz in her comment reminds us of lon’s ‘labour’ (aévov; Eur., 
fon 128) for Apollo; but this case is not illuminating: lon is a religious professional, a temple 
servant.) 

" 23b-c (in T16), tv tod Oevb Autpetav, and 30a6-7: ry cui 1 Ge@ banpeciav. The former 
had especially strong religious evocations; cf. Phdr. 244c: ‘praycr and service to the gods’ (@edv 
ebyas te Kai Aatpeiac) for ‘religious activity’. 
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Socrates did consider this a ‘glorious work’ could hardly have escaped 
Euthyphro if he had heard Socrates assuring the judges 


(T16) I believe that no greater good has ever come to you in the city than this 
service of mine to the god. (Ap. 30a) 


With these pieces of the puzzle before him Euthyphro should have been 
able to see what piety means in Socrates’ own life: doing on the god’s 
behalf, in assistance to him, work the god wants done and would be doing 
himself if he only could.” To derive from this a definition of piety Euthy- 
phro would then have had to generalize, contriving a formula that would 
apply not only in Socrates’ case but in every possible case of pious conduct. 
This is a tall order and it is by no means clear that Socrates himself would 
have been able to fill it. But this technical failure would not shake—would 
scarcely touch—the central insight into the nature of piety with which, I 
submit, we can credit Socrates on the strength of what Plato puts into his 
mouth in the Apology and the Euthyphro. Piety is doing god’s work to 
benefit human beings—work such as Socrates’ kind of god would wish done 
on his behalf, in service to him. Whether or not a formula could be devised 
to encapsulate this insight in an elenctically foolproof definition, this much 
should be already clear: Socrates has hit on a new conception of piety, as 
revolutionary in the religious domain, as is his non-retaliatory conception 
of justice in the moral one. 

How radical, how subversive of traditional Greek belief and practice this 
conception of piety would be, we can see if we reflect that what had passed 
for religion to date had been thick with magic. By ‘magic’, I understand” 
the belief, and all of the practices predicated on it, that by means of ritu- 
alistic acts man can induce supernatural powers to give effect to his own 
wishes. In black magic one exorcises supernaturals to do evil to one’s 
enemy. In white magic one seeks to prevail on them through prayer and 
sacrifice to do good to oneself and to those for whom one cares—one’s 
family, friends, nation, and the like: good which, but for those ritualistic 
performances, the gods would have withheld. As practised all around 
Socrates, religion was saturated with just that sort of magic. From 


® Cf. n. 82 above. 

* The primary sense of ‘magic’ according to the OED is ‘the pretended art of influencing 
course of events by occult control of nature or of spirits’; among the senses for ‘occult’ that dic- 
tionary lists ‘mysterious, beyond the range of ordinary knowledge. involving the supernatural’. 
Taking ‘occult’ in this sense of the word, petitionary prayer whose efficacy is predicated on the 
incinerating of a sacrificial offering on an altar in accordance with the established ritual could 
very well be reckoned magic (white if benign, advancing the welfare of the petitioner or his 
friends, black if malevolent, causing harm to his enemies). 

* Most petitionary prayer accompanying sacrifice, as conceived by the Greeks, would have 
to count as white magic: the sacrificial gift to the gods is designed to elicit a reciprocal favour 
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religion as Socrates understands it magic is purged—all of it, both white 
and black. In the practice of Socratic piety man would not pray to god,‘My 
will be done by thee, but ‘Thy will be done by me. In this new form of 
piety man is not a self-seeking beggar beseeching self-centred, honour- 
hungry gods, cajoling them by gifts of sacrifice to do good which without 
that gift their own will for good would not have prompted them to do. Man 
addresses gods who are of their very nature relentlessly beneficent: they 
want for men nothing but what men would want for themselves if their 
will were undividedly will of good. 

If some such thing as this is what Socrates’ conception of piety would 
do for Greek religion, we may still ask what it would do for Socrates 
himself. What is it that doing god’s work on god’s behalf to benefit his 
fellow townsmen brings to Socrates’ own life and character that would not 
otherwise be assured for it? Here is my answer in nutshell form: it brings 
a release from that form of egocentricity which is endemic in Socratic 
eudaemonism, as in all eudaemonism. In that theory the good for each of 
us is unambiguously our own personal good: the happiness which is the 
final reason for each of our intentional actions is our own personal happi- 
ness.” To what extent we should care for the good of others will then 
depend on those contingencies of blood or fortune which so bind their 
good to ours that we can perceive their good as our good, their happiness 
as a component of ours. In Socratic piety that link between our good and 
that of others is made non-contingent through devotion to a disinterest- 
edly benevolent god who, being already perfect, does not require from us 
any contribution to his own well-being but only asks each of us to do for 
other persons what he would be doing for them himself if he were to 
change places with us. To the spiritual toxins in eudaemonist motivation 
high religion here provides an antidote. Were it not for that divine 
command that first reached Socrates through the report Chaerephon 
brought back from Delphi there is no reason to believe that he would have 
ever become a street philosopher. If what Socrates wants is partners in 
elenctic argument, why should he not keep to those in whose company he 
had sought and found his eudaemonist theory—congenial and accom- 


to the worshipper. See additional note 6.4. [Editor's note: See Socrates, fronist and Moral 
Philosopher, 289~91.] 


° As I point out in Socrates, fronist and Moral Philosopher, ch. 8, n. 14, this assumption is so 
deeply embedded in Socratic eudaemonism that no need is felt to make it explicit, but its pres- 
ence is easily detectable when the text is closely read. Thus in explaining the general principle 
that in all our actions we pursue the good, Socrates moves from “because we think it better’ 
(Grg. 486b, oiduevot Bédtov civat) to ‘because we think it better for us’ (olduevor Bédtiov Elvat 
duiv) without any apparent awareness that what is expressed in the second phrase is substan- 
tially different from what is expressed in the first. 
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plished fellow seekers after moral truth? Why should he take to the streets, 
forcing himself on people who have neither taste nor talent for philoso- 
phy, trying to talk them into submitting to a therapy they do not think they 
need? The physician who seeks out people who fancy themselves in the 
best of health, taking it on himself to persuade them that they are mor- 
tally sick, is undertaking a thankless task. Would Socrates have given his 
life to this task if his piety had not driven him to it? 

In closing let me offer a passage which is a far cry from Socrates’ own 
world and shows what his piety would be like if transposed into the lan- 
guage of an altogether different religious creed and practice: 


(T17) When men are enlightened by the true light they renounce all desire and 
choice and commit and commend themselves to the Eternal Goodness, so 
that every enlightened man would say: ‘I fain would be to the Eternal 
Goodness what his own hand is to a man.’ (The Book of the Perfect Life™) 


The language is that of mystical religion, and Socrates is no mystic. And 
‘renunciation of all desire and choice’ would be decidedly out of the ques- 
tion for him as a declared eudaemonist. But this much he would have in 
common with that medieval mystic. He too would fain be to an infinitely 
wise and benevolent being what his own hand is to a man or, better still, 
what a man’s argumentative voice is to a man.” 


* By an unknown German mystic of the 14th century. 

*” In revising this essay for publication I have benefited from Professor Lefkowitz’s comments 
on it (Comments on Vlastos’ “Socratic Piety”’, Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in 
Ancient Philosophy 5 (1989), 239-46) and have made some revisions in my text in the light of 
remarks of hers which J consider just. But I am puzzled why she should think the gods she has 
in view here (and in her paper ‘Impiety and Atheism’, to which I refer in n. 39 above) worthy 
of reverence (oéBas: piety is edcéBeia). Think of Hippolytus. Eccentric in his straitlaced absten- 
tion from ‘the works of the night’ over which Aphrodite presides (fornication and adultery these 
would be in his case, since he is unwed), he commits no moral wrong: chastity is no crime, even 
when it is overdone. Can he revere the deity who destroys him—‘powerful, proud, intolerant, 
and quite without scruple or pity’ (W. S. Barrett, Euripides’ Hippolytus (Oxford, 1964). 155)? 
Fear of her power would have given him reason enough to refrain from provoking her fury. But 
could such concessions to power devoid of moral quality be reckoned edogBera, and the senti- 
ment which animates it o€Ba¢? 
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THE UNITY OF VIRTUE 


TERRY PENNER 


The thesis of this paper is highly unusual, yet it is perfectly straightforward. 
It is that when Socrates said ‘Virtue is one,’ he meant it quite literally! True, 
the conventional philosophical wisdom—which has infected classicist 
interpreters of Socrates as well as philosophical interpreters—renders a 
literal reading of the doctrine quite impossible. But the conventional philo- 
sophical wisdom is both mistaken as philosophy and anachronistic as exe- 
gesis of Socrates.' So there is every reason to look around for an alternative 
interpretation of Socrates—and what more natural than that he meant 
what he said? My task, then, is both philosophical and exegetical. I con- 
centrate on the philosophical half of the task in Sections I and II of 
the paper, setting forth the philosophical assumptions which have tradi- 
tionally been made and showing that it is unnecessary to make them, and 
sketching in by contrast the alternative interpretation I am proposing. In 
Section HI, I show how, on the literal interpretation, Socrates’ arguments 
in the Protagoras purporting to show that ‘Virtue is one’ are much 
improved over what they have usually been supposed to be. In Section [V 
the literal interpretation is extended to the Laches and the Charmides, and 
the single entity in question, virtue, identified with the knowledge (science) 
of good and evil. The further characterization of this single entity, and of 
its place in a Socratic theory of action and motivation, is promised for a 
later paper. 


The so-called doctrine of ‘the unity of the virtues’, which turns up in some, 
though not all, of Plato’s earlier, ‘Socratic’ dialogues, is almost always 
taken to be a disguised equivalence and not an identity. That is, it is taken 
simply as 

From Philosophical Review, 80 (1971). Copyright © 1971 Cornell University. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher and the author. 

' See nn. 42 and 43 below. 
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(1) Men are brave if and only if they are wise 
if and only if they are temperate 
if and only if they are just 
if and only if they are pious, 


and not as the stronger 
(2) Bravery = wisdom = temperance = justice = piety. 


(2) is stronger than (1) because it entails but is not entailed by (1). It is not 
entailed by (1) since it carries ontological implications not carried by (1)— 
for example, 


(3) ‘Bravery’, ‘wisdom’, ‘temperance’, ‘justice’, and ‘piety’ are five dif- 
ferent names of the same thing 


and 
(4) In addition to brave men there is such a thing as bravery. 


(3) is the natural metalinguistic version of (2), given the usual assumptions 
about identity and reference. And (4) is entailed by (2)—though not (1)— 
when taken together with 


(4a) There are brave men 
(4b) If there are brave men and if there is such a thing as bravery, then 
bravery is not identical with any brave men. 


Now there are very strong textual reasons for preferring (2) to (1) as an 
interpretation of Socrates. To give just one example, there can be little doubt 
that, using ovata or xpayua for ‘thing’, Socrates accepts (3) in the Protago- 
ras.’ Why, then, is it practically impossible to find an interpreter who attrib- 
utes the doctrine of ‘the unity of the virtues’ to Socrates in this stronger 
form? 


2 Apayna: 330c1, 4, d4, 331a8, 332a5, 349b3, 4-5, cl, and also 330d5 with d&-e1 and 360e8. 
ovoia: 349b4. At least 330c4, d4, 5, 331a8 are explicitly in Socrates’ terms (and not in terms we 
could expect only Protagoras to accept), and this justifies us in finding the 349 uses also as 
Socratic. That is to say, the indications are that to consider whether virtue is év tz, some single 
thing, is to consider whether it is & zp@yga, uia odoia—one thing, one being (also translated as 
‘essence’, ‘substance’). By the end of the paper it will be clear that I understand the Socratic 
uses of such words as oduia, eldos, neréyecv, etc. as more akin to Hippocratic uses of ef dos, pda 
and weréyery than to, say, middle Platonic uses. 

> The equivalence view can be found at its finest in G, Vlastos (ed.), Plato’s Protagoras (Indi- 
anapolis, 1956), p. liv n. 10; p. xxxv. Other examples are E. R. Dodds (ed.), Plato’s Gorgias 
(Oxford, 1959), apud 507a4-7; R. E. Allen, Plato's Euthyphro and the Earlier Theory of Forms 
(New York, 1970), 84 with 94; G. Santas, ‘The Socratic Paradox’, Philosophical Review, 73 (1964), 
157; Michael J. O’Brien, The Socratic Paradoxes and the Greek Mind (Chapel Hili, NC, 1967), 
129 n. 16; and (perhaps?) N. Gulley, The Philosophy of Socrates (London, 1968), 153-63. The 
stronger identity view seems, however, to have been held (at least some of the time) by a number 
of earlier scholars—e.g. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. 1: Thales to Plato (London, 1914), sect. 
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At first blush, it might seem that interpreters fear the ontological 
implications of (2) which we have just noticed. We might picture them 
asking: how could Socrates seriously have subscribed to (3) and (4)? After 
all, was it not Plato who waxed metaphysical, ‘separating’ the Socratic uni- 
versal? Unfortunately, there is some serious confusion in these questions. 
For no interpreter can avoid the ontological implications of the so-called 
‘What is X?’ questions:* questions of the form 


(5) What is that one thing, the same in all cases, by virtue of which brave 
men are brave?° 


But consideration of the ‘What is X?’ question is no blind alley. Here we 
will find the underlying reason for the rejection of (2). For the ‘What is X?’ 
question is generally taken (especially by those who accept (1)) to be a 
request for meanings. ‘What is bravery?’ on this view seeks the meaning 
of ‘bravery’. In the light of (5), it is easy to see that such interpreters are 
committed to something like 


(6) In addition to brave men, there must be such a thing as bravery— 
that is the meaning of ‘bravery’—by virtue of which brave men are 
brave. 


From this we see immediately why these interpreters prefer (1) to (2). For 
since nothing could be more obvious than that 


(7) The meaning of ‘bravery’ # the meaning of ‘wisdom’, 


134, A. E. Taylor, Socrates (New York, 1954), 144—5; Plato: The Man and his Work, 6th edn. (New 
York, 1956), 247; and (closest to a literal view. though he thinks most of Socrates’ arguments 
fallacious) J. Adam (ed.), Platonis Protagoras (Cambridge, 1893). The identity view was held in 
antiquity by Antisthenes, the Megarics, and Menedemus the Eretrian—all Socratics. (See E. 
Zeller. Sucrates and the Socratic Schools, trans. Oswald J. Reichel (London, 1877) for references 
to the minor Socratics.) It is probably Socrates (as Burnet, but not Zeller, thinks) to whom 
Isocrates attributes the identity view in Helen, 1.1. Aristotle, however, thought that for Socrates 
the virtues were sciences (EN 1144°17ff.; EE 1216°2 ff). 

Many scholars—e.g. Shorey in The Unity of Plato’s Thought (Chicago, 1903), ch. 1, and the 
great Zeller—have simply fudged the issue. Such phrases as ‘reduced all the virtues to know- 
ledge’. ‘all the virtues consist in knowledge of some kind’ (Zeller, 143), ‘Virtue has a unity in 
knowledge’ (Adam. 128), ‘From that point of view they all become merged into one’ (Burnet, 
sect. 134), Each [virtue] involves the other’ (Shorey, ch. 1),‘7o this extent the definition of a par- 
ticular virtue is at the same time the definition of any particular virtue’ (Gulley, 153), are 
favourites of the fudgers. Others seem simply confused (e.g. Taylor, pp. 144-5. who takes the 
quite preposterous view that what the doctrine meant was that the virtue words were all syn- 
onymous). Once the equivalence view is clearly stated, however, as in Vlastos, there can be little 
excuse for failing to face the issue squarely. 


* See Richard Robinson. Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1953). ch. 5. 

* -The same in all cases’: Euthyphro 5d1; Meno 72c2; Laches 191e10-11; cic. ‘By virtue of 
which’: the dative of the relative pronoun: Euthyphro 6d11: Meno 72e4-6; Protagoras 332b4-7 
(discussed below). ‘That because of which’ (dra) is used with the preceding locution at Meno 
72c8 (two uses of this locution in the Protagoras arc also discussed below). Interpreters have 
assumed that these locutions were to be used to much the same purpose—namely, that indi- 
cated in (5) throughout the early dialogues. 
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it follows—if ‘bravery’ has the same reference in (7), (6), and (2)—that (2) 
is false. Accordingly, it has been concluded that what Socrates means by 
the doctrine of ‘the unity of the virtues’ must be not the identity (2), but 
the equivalence (1). 

An exactly parallel argument results if for ‘the meaning of “bravery”’ 
in (6)-(7) we substitute ‘the essence of bravery’ or ‘the universal 
bravery’—at least on the most usual accounts of essences and universals. 
For on these accounts, 


(8) The essence of bravery =the essence of wisdom if and only if 
‘bravery’ and ‘wisdom’ are synonymous—that is, if the meaning of 
‘bravery’ = the meaning of ‘wisdom’. 


And similarly for universals.° Hence even those who prefer talk of essences 
or universals to talk of meanings characteristically endorse the equivalence 
(1) rather than the identity (2) as an account of ‘the unity of the virtues’. 
For brevity’s sake, I will follow the hint of (8) and speak of the proponents 
of meanings or essences or universals (on the usual interpretations) as all 
holding ‘the meaning view’. 

In this paper my aim will be to show that in the doctrine of ‘the unity 
of virtues’ Socrates intended the stronger (2). That is, as long as he held 
(1), he also held (2), and (2) was his preferred formulation of the doctrine. 
For similar reasons, I will also maintain that as long as he held the ‘Virtue 
is Knowledge’ doctrine, he held not just the equivalence 


(9) Men are virtuous if and only if they have knowledge, 
but also the stronger identity 
(10) Virtue = knowledge, 


the latter being his preferred formulation of the doctrine. On this view, the 
bravery which, by (4), exists in addition to brave men is identical with the 
temperance which exists in addition to temperate men, and so forth. But 
how can this be? 

The answer to this question requires a completely new approach to the 
‘What is X?’ questions of the early dialogues. My singling out of assump- 
tion (6) of the meaning view will already have suggested this. To defend 
this approach in detail would take me too far afield for present purposes. 
So I will simply claim as evidence of its correctness (for the dialogues I 

* This account of the identity conditions of universals is clearly formalized in Rudolph 
Carnap’s great work Meaning and Necessity, 2nd edn. (Chicago, 1955). R. E. Allen’s Socratic 
‘essences’ (Plato's Euthyphro and the Earlier Theory of Forms, 109, 110. 112. 113-14) are enti- 
ties with the same identity conditions as those of meanings. 

A clear alternative to this account of properties. similar to the conception of properties 
employed in this paper. is to be found in Hilary Putnam. ‘On Properties’. in N. Rescher (ed.). 


Essays in Honour of Carl G. Hempel (Dordrecht, 1969), 235-54. It will be evident that I have 
been greatly influenced by the writings of both Putnam and Hempel. 
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consider) the way it works in passages relevant to this paper. What I main- 
tain is this. When Socrates asked ‘What is bravery?’ and so forth, he did 
not want to know what the meaning of the word ‘bravery’ was, nor what 
the essence of bravery was, nor what the universal bravery was. His ques- 
tion was not (what has become) the philosopher’s question, the question 
patiently explained to students reading Plato in introductory philosophy 
courses; it was not a request for a conceptual analysis (as usually con- 
ceived: the generating of a certain set of analytic truths about bravery).’ 
His question was rather the general's question ‘What is bravery?’—that is, 
‘What is it that makes brave men brave?’ The general asks this question 
not out of interest in mapping our concepts, but out of a desire to learn 
something substantial about the human psyche. He wants to know what 
psychological state it is, the imparting of which to his men wiil make them 
brave.* But then the general does not know in advance whether or not the 
psychological state in question will also make his men act wisely. If it does, 
then Socrates (on the view ] am presenting) will have been right. Bravery, 
the psychological state which makes men brave, will be identical with 
wisdom, the psychological state which makes men wise. Such, I will main- 
tain, was the question ‘What is bravery?’ for Socrates. 


* Again the clearest proponent of this meaning view is Vlastos. Because his introduction to 
the Protagoras does not discuss the ‘What is X?° question. his commitment to the meaning view 
is evidenced there only in the sharp deductive-empirical distinction maintained there (see n. 27 
below), But his commitment to the meaning view of the ‘What is X?° question emerges clearly 
enough in ‘Anamnésis in the Meno’, Dialogue (1965), 155-9: the question is about concepts or 
meanings. and can get in reply only analytic truths. Sec also ‘Justice and Psychic Harmony in 
the Republic’, Journal of Philosophy (1969), 507, and in its earlier version. Journal of Philoso- 
phy (1968), 669. 670, notice the equivalence signs. (It is truc that the latter two articles do not 
in themselves commit Vlastos to the meaning view for the carlier dialogues.) Sce also W. K. C. 
Guthrie, The Greek Philosophers (New York, 1950), 76-8. 

Further documentation of the meaning view is scarcely necessary. [t is pretty well universal. 
Greekless readers of the Jowett translation should be warned. however, wherever they see the 
word ‘meaning’, to check a more modern translation. 

* It is clear that the general tone of the Protagoras and Laches directs us to the general's 
question. In the Laches the whole problem is: how to train the sons of Mclesias and Lysimachus. 
It is on this question—which is surely a general’s question—which first Laches and Nicias, and 
then Socrates, are invited to pronounce. It is a defect of the meaning view that it has to make 
Socrates shift the question to the philosopher's question. Notice also the intermediate question 
by which. at 189d-c. we get from ‘How should we educate our sons?’ (cp. 179b-d. 185e) to*What 
is bravery?’ (cp. 190b-c). “What is that which, when added (xapaytyvesOa.) to a man makes 
(noviv) him more brave or virtuous (as the power of sight. added to eyes, makes them sce).’ 
rapaytyvecOa here plainly has little to do with aapovota and pé6ests as usually understood in 
the middle dialogues (a relation between certain metaphysical entities, or even abstract entities 
like meanings. and sensible particulars). [t has to do in general with enabling (cp. the power of 
sight), and in particular with teaching. inculcation, what one does to improve someone. More- 
over. the example Socrates gives to illustrate how bravery is ‘the samc in all these brave men’"— 
namely, quickness—is explicitly said to be a dv'vayes, a power (192a-b). This is surely no accident 
(cf. n. 38 below on the Charmiides), Similarly. in the Protagoras the teachability of virtue is a 
practical concern (309a-319a. 36144). 
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The following comparison may help the reader to see how I understand 
Socrates’ treatment of such questions as ‘What is bravery?’, ‘What is 
virtue?’ Do not imagine the Ryle of the late 1940s asking, ‘Well, what is a 
feeling, really?’ Instead, imagine the Freud of the early 1890s asking, ‘Well, 
what is hysteria, really?’ Here we have, I take it, something like a contrast 
between conceptual questions about psychology and substantial questions 
about psychology, to be answered not by logical analysis, but by finding a 
true psychological theory. Interpreters have treated Socrates’ questions as 
conceptual questions, whereas I am suggesting that they are substantial 
questions. (The question ‘What is water?’ would be a conceptual question 
if what it asks is what people mean by ‘water’; it is a substantial question 
if what it asks is what a true scientific theory says water is. Thus the correct 
answer to the conceptual question could not have been ‘H,O’ prior to 
Dalton; but if a true chemical theory says that water is H,O, then ‘H,O’ 
was the correct answer to the substantial question before Dalton—even 
though no one knew it was.) 

The issue, then, is this. The meaning view takes the reference of ‘bravery’ 
in ‘What is bravery?’ to be the meaning of ‘bravery’ or the universal 
bravery, and so forth—what we might call an abstract entity. And since, as 
was explained above, the identity conditions of meanings or universals and 
so forth are very narrow, ‘Virtue is one’ must be turned into an equiva- 
lence. By contrast, I take the reference of ‘bravery’ in ‘What is bravery?’ 
to be simply that psychological state which explains the fact that certain men 
do brave acts—what we might call a theoretical entity.? And since the iden- 
tity conditions for psychological states are presumably wider than syno- 
nymy, we can suppose that two non-synonymous virtue words refer to the 
same psychological state. Thus on my view ‘Virtue is one’ can be taken as 
an identity. 

I must now explain my choice of the Protagoras, Laches, and Charmides 
for detailed discussion. First, we must be clear about the scope of my thesis. 
Where Socrates denies any of the following, 


In order to be virtuous a man must have knowledge (that is, be know- 
ledgeable) 
All just men are pious 


All brave men are wise, 


° Notice that this theoretical entity is no more (and no less) metaphysical or ‘separated’ than. 
say, the hot, the cold, the wet, and the dry in which humans ‘partake’ in Hippocratic accounts 
of health and illness (see e.g. On Ancient Medicine, ch. 14). This is, I think, a further advantage 
of my view over the meaning view. 
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there is clearly no argument against my identity version of ‘Virtue is know- 
ledge’ or of ‘Virtue is one’; for these denials are equally denials of the 
equivalence versions. In fact, on any view, it must be admitted that Socrates 
sometimes denies ‘Virtue is knowledge’ and ‘Virtue is one’. For the equiva- 
lence (9) is denied at Meno 96eff., and the equivalence (1) is denied at 
Euthyphro 11e4-12e7," and again (I would say) at Euthydemus 281b4 ff." 
So there can be no requirement that I answer for an absence of the iden- 
tities (2) and (10) in these three dialogues. Our question can only be: 
where, as in the Protagoras, Socrates plainly does intend to be asserting 
‘Virtue is knowledge’ or ‘Virtue is one’, is he merely asserting the weaker 
equivalences (1) and (9), or is he asserting the stronger identities (2) and 
(10)? It is clear that the Laches and Charmides are relevant here, whereas 
nothing very decisive either way turns up in such other indisputably early 
dialogues as the Lysis, lon, Apology, Crito, and Hippias Minor. The 
Gorgias, which is a transitional dialogue to the middle-period dialogues," 
would evidently respond to investigation of our question. But for reasons 
of space, I will say no more about it than I do in the next paragraph. 

I must now say a word about those dialogues where the denials 
of ‘Virtue is knowledge’ or ‘Virtue is one’ occur (on either the identity 
view or the equivalence view). Here is a possible explanation. In the Euthy- 
phro, Euthydemus, and Meno Socrates—or perhaps we should say 
*‘Socrates~Plato’, since the Meno is a dialogue clearly transitional from 
Socrates to Plato—begins to attend to the popular or ‘demotic’ virtues, 
those virtues which do not require knowledge or wisdom (cf. Phaedo 
68c-69d, 82a—b; Republic 430c, 500d; and also the startling Statesman 
30Se-310a, where temperance and bravery are treated as inimical and 
opposite to each other!). If my conjecture is correct, that the Euthyphro, 
Euthydemus, and Meno do represent this transition to the consideration 
of the demotic virtues, then it is possible that ‘Socrates—Plato’ still thought 
that real virtue (Plato’s ‘philosophic virtue’: cf. Rep. 505a) was one. Such 


© This is clear from the examples there: fear is ‘broader’ than awe. wherever we have the odd 
we have number but not vice versa. Allen (Plato's Euthyphro and the Earlier Theory of Forms. 
84) recognizes this conflict with the Protagoras doctrine even read as an equivalence. Those who 
agree wilh my arguments later in the paper may suggest that Socrates here intends to be denying 
that piety is a proper part of justice. But the text gives absolutely no indication that Socrates 
thought anything wrong with this premiss. 

' Here there is just one thing good in itself. wisdom (= knowledge), and one bad thing. igno- 
rance. All other things normally called goods’— wealth. strength, honour, bravery, temperance— 
cause more harm than good without wisdom (cp. Meno 87e5-88d1. esp. 88b6). The clear 
implication is that bravery and temperance are as detachable from wisdom as wealth is. It is 
hard to sce how Allen can cite this as an instance of ‘mutual implication’ of the virtues (ibid. 
99 n. 2). 

'. eg. Dodds (ed.). Plato's Gorgias, 18-30: W. D. Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas (Oxford. 1951). 
ch. 1. 
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an interpretation certainly sits well with the way in which Socrates treats 
wisdom at Euthydemus 279d ff., justice at Hp. Mi. 375d-376c, Rep. 1, 353e. 
and temperance in the Charmides (at least as treated in Section IV below) 
and in the Gorgias (506d5-507c3). In the Gorgias temperance is clearly a 
psychological state—a raéi¢g or xdopog of the soul which is evidently the 
causal explanation of men’s acting piously, justly, bravely, wisely, and so 
forth. Each of the passages cited treats the virtue in question as though it 
were the paramount virtue or even the only virtue. It is natural to suggest 
that here Socrates speaks of ‘real temperance’, ‘real wisdom’, or ‘real 
justice’—and that in so doing he speaks of just one thing—the science of 
good and evil, the ruling art. 

Evidently, the unity of ‘real virtue’ could be pursued into the middle and 
later dialogues of Plato. I shall here, however—for the sake of space and 
relative completeness of argumentation—confine myself to arguing my 
thesis for the earlier, ‘Socratic’, period, before demotic virtue arises, and 
apropos solely of the Protagoras, Laches, and Charmides. It will, I hope, 
be clear enough along what general lines [ would adapt and argue my 
thesis for other dialogues. 


i 


I must now attempt to disarm a fundamental philosophical objection to 
my interpretation. This is that if we just think in a common-sense way 
about the reference of ‘bravery’, ‘wisdom’, and so forth, we will see that 
the references must be dispositions—on the one hand the disposition to 
brave behaviour, on the other the disposition to wise behaviour. So bravery 
and wisdom, being dispositions to different kinds of behaviour, must be 
different dispositions. Thus even leaving aside considerations of whether 
or not the ‘What is X?’ question is a request for meanings, it can be seen 
that Socrates could not have thought that ‘bravery’ and ‘wisdom’ refer to 
the same thing. Surely, then ‘Virtue is one’ must be interpreted as the 
equivalence (1) rather than the identity (2)? 

The objection presupposes (a) that dispositions are numerically distinct 
if and only if they lead to different kinds of behaviour, and (b) that brave 
behaviour and wise behaviour are different kinds of behaviour. Now 
without questioning assumption (b), it seems to me that the objection can 
be met either by accepting (a) and denying that bravery and wisdom are 
dispositions, or by denying (a). To make this clear | shall present two pos- 
sible conceptions of bravery and wisdom, on one of which they will be dis- 
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positions of the type envisaged by the objection, and on the other of which 
they will not be such dispositions. I shall not inquire which conception 
properly deserves the name ‘disposition’. (I am not, of course, saying that 
these are the only possible conceptions of bravery and wisdom.) 

On the first conception, bravery and wisdom may be called ‘tendencies’. 
And we will lay it down that tendencies are numerically distinct if and only 
if they lead to different kinds of behaviour. On the second view, bravery 
and wisdom may be called ‘motive-forces’ or ‘states of soul’ And we 
will lay it down that the same motive-force or state of soul can result in 
different kinds of behaviour. Given these two views about bravery and 
wisdom—call them the tendency view and the motive-force or state of soul 
view—we can perhaps agree on the following as a possible account of 
Socrates’ doctrine of ‘the unity of the virtues’. ‘Socrates thought that all 
and only those men with tendencies to brave actions had tendencies to 
wise actions (these actions being in general different from the former 
actions). But he may have believed that all of these tendencies sprang from 
the same motive-force or state of soul (e.g. a certain kind of knowledge).’? 
The difference, then, between the two views is simply over whether to use 
the words ‘bravery’ and ‘wisdom’ for the tendencies on the one hand or 
for the motive-force or state of soul on the other. 

Thus the fundamental philosophical objection to my interpretation 
of Socrates’ doctrine comes to this—that ‘bravery’ and ‘wisdom’ must be 
words for tendencies and cannot be words for motive-forces or states of 
soul. Looked at in this way, the objection seems little better than a piece 
of linguistic dogmatism. What precludes the possibility of the general 
we met with in Section I asking ‘What is bravery?’ and meaning thereby 
‘What is it that these men have, that makes them so brave in combat? And 
how can I impart it or inculcate it in other men?’ Would Freud have been 
precluded from asking ‘What is hysteria?’ when he sought thereby an 
explanation of hysterical behaviour? What the general and Freud seek is 
neither label nor meaning but explanation. They are asking, surely, about 
inner motive-force or states of soul. So what we have here is surely the 
possibility of ‘bravery’ and ‘hysteria’ sometimes referring to motive-forces 
or states of souls. Moreover, it is conceivable that the motive-force or 
state of soul about which the general asked also led to other tendencies 
(for example, tenderness to friends). Then we would have an analogue to 
the identity of bravery and wisdom in the identity of the motive-force or 
state of soul bravery with the motive-force or state of soul tenderness to 
friends. 


* See eg. G. C. Field. The Philosophy of Plato (London, 1949), 17-19: W. T. Stace, A Critical 
History of Greek Philosophy (London, 1920), 149. 
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Nor can it be maintained that Socrates would have found odd the idea 
of bravery as more than a tendency. After all, his pupil Plato identified 
bravery as a certain psychic structure. Why couldn’t Socrates have found 
possible the identifying of bravery with a psychic state? 

Some further philosophical remarks may be in order about tendencies 
as characterized here. First, the tendency view will often simply collapse 
into the meaning view. This happens if kinds of behaviour are regarded as 
distinct if and only if the words for the kinds of behaviour are non- 
synonymous. This account of dispositions and kinds of behaviour has been 
common in analytical philosophy, if rarely explicit. On this account, 
tendencies could be incorporated into (8) along with universals and 
essences. But then the tendency view would not have to be independently 
refuted. Second, it may be remarked that it has been common for 
contemporary philosophers of science, at least since 1932," to identify such 
physical dispositions as solubility with certain physical structures. If 
solubility is a tendency, then, of course, it cannot be a physical structure. 
But if solubility is that which substances have that leads to their actually 
dissolving in certain circumstances, then it can be such a structure.” 
By contrast, it has been common in that tradition of analytical philosophy 
which has contributed most to the study of Plato and Aristotle—ordinary- 
language philosophy—to identify dispositions with what I have called ten- 
dencies. According to Ryle, and on the tendency view, it can be no part of 
the truth-conditions of a statement about solubility that there be some 
physical explanation of the tendency to dissolve—for example, in terms of 
physical structures of some kind. That would be an empirical matter, not 
a matter of ‘what we mean by’ our disposition talk. For many philosophers 
of science, however, whatever ‘we mean by’ our disposition talk, the truth- 
conditions of disposition statements will at least often implicitly include 
a clause to the effect that ‘there exists a physical (or scientific) explan- 
ation of the behaviour in question’—whether or not that explanation 
can, at this stage of science, be given a more explicit characterization. Such 
philosophers evidently regard the assumption that lawlike behaviour has 
an explanation as essential to any semantics they adopt for a language; 
for the sake of this consideration, they are prepared to drop considerations 
of ‘what we mean by’ our disposition statements. This position seems to 
me an eminently reasonable one, though J will not directly argue its merits 


S See c.g. Rudolph Carnap, “Psychology in Physical Language’. in A. J. Ayer (ed.), Logical 
Positivisin (Glencoe, Ill., 1959), 172 ff. Similar views appear in later Carnap and Hempel without 
the verificationism of this article. 

* Bruce Aune, Knowledge, Mind and Nature (New York, 1967). 109ff., and note his applica- 
lion of this point to the relation between pain and pain-behaviour. 
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here.’® All I need for my present purposes is (a) that this is a reasonable 


position; and so (b) it is appropriate to consider whether Socrates held 
such a position. In accordance with this position, I will sometimes refer to 
motive-forces or states of soul as ‘explanatory entities’. Third, it seems 
to me uneconomical to suppose, as the objection must, that, in addition to 
brave behaviour and the motive-force or state of soul which explains that 
behaviour, there is such a thing as the tendency to brave behaviour. For 
the proponent of the tendency view cannot do without reference to behav- 
iour or to the relevant explanatory states—unless he wishes to deprive 
himself of the possibility of finding explanations for the lawlike behaviour 
that is involved. But once one does have reference to the behaviour and 
to the explanatory states, what sentences referring to tendencies cannot be 
adequately paraphrased into sentences referring to the behaviour and to 
the explanatory states? But as we can see from (4), the tendency view will 
be committed to this unjustified ontological extravagance. 

Of course, we will expect there to be predicate words dividing behav- 
iour into kinds. Normally we will want to distinguish admirable actions 
both by the kinds of human qualities which the agents exhibit (motive- 
forces or states of soul) and by the kinds of situations in which they occur. 
Simply by way of example, let us speak of that one thing which, on 
Socrates’ view, is named by all of ‘bravery’, wisdom’, and so forth as ‘prac- 
tical wisdom’. Then a brave action might be an action such as a man of 
practical wisdom would do in a situation of danger, a temperate action an 
action such as a man of practical wisdom would do in a situation of temp- 
tation, and so forth. Perhaps the following fable about the development of 
our ideas of actions, men, and virtues will make things clearer. Imagine 
that we begin (i) by classifying acts simply as ‘good acts in situations of 
danger’, (ii) abbreviate this to ‘brave acts’, then (iii) classify certain men 
as ‘brave men’ according to their tendencies, and (iv) call that thing in them 
which makes them brave ‘bravery’, and (v) try to find out more about it. 
We may even then (vi) come to redraw the boundaries of brave acts in the 
light of theories we have about bravery. Notice that although we referred 
to tendencies in (iii), the reference could be eliminated by substituting for 
‘according to their tendencies’ something like ‘if they have the requisite 
quality for doing brave acts in the appropriate circumstances’; and the 
requisite quality could be identified with the motive-force or state of soul 
bravery."” 


© They are easily discernible in Nelson Goodman. Fact. Fiction and Forecast (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1955). chs. 1 and 2. 

© ] would expect this account—in so far as it proves applicable to Rep. 441-410 yield a 
rather different reading from that in David Sachs’s classic article “A Fallacy in Plato's Repub- 
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In the light of these remarks, [ will ignore the tendency view in the 
sequel, and concentrate simply upon the meaning view as the (philosophi- 
cal) rationale for reading Socrates’ words as though he intended the equiv- 
alences (1) and (9), and pit against it the motive-force or state of soul view 
as the philosophical rationale for reading Socrates’ works as though he 
intended the identities (2) and (10). 


Hi 


In this section I begin by analysing the different ways in which Socrates 
and Protagoras claim in the Protagoras that ‘Virtue is one’. This analysis 
will show us that Socrates meant by this dictum my identity (2), that 
wisdom = temperance = bravery = and so forth. I then go through all the 
relevant skirmishes between Socrates and Protagoras over the ways in 
which virtue is one. The first argument on this topic, the argument from 
resemblance, will prove to be relevant only to the least plausible part of 
Protagoras’ interpretation of ‘Virtue is one’, and will do nothing toward 
establishing Socrates’ interpretation of the dictum. The first two arguments 
relevant to how Socrates takes the dictum, the argument from opposites 
and the argument from confidence, will be shown to be much more plau- 
sible on the motive-force or state of soul view than on the meaning view. 
The conclusion of the akrasia argument, which I call the argument from 


lic’, Philosophical Review, 72 (1963), 141-58; repr. in G. Vlastos (ed.), Plato (New York. 1970). 
ii: and in Vlastos’s reply, Justice and Psychic Harmony in Plato's Republic’, Journal of Philoso- 
Phy (1969), 505-21. But J cannot here raise the question of its applicability to the Republic. 

It will not have escaped notice that |! am assuming, for the dialogues I consider, that the names 
‘bravery’. temperance’, ‘virtue’, etc. are used by Socrates for properties of men rather than for 
propertics of actions. We should expect this from the Greek use of aperj (virtue’) for men only 
and not actions, from virtue being knowledge, a property of men. We should also expect this 
where the intent of the dialogue is protreptic (how are men to be made brave. wise. etc.?) or 
for testing someone’s mettle (e.g. Charmides). This assumption is false of the Euthyphro. 
however (see esp. 5c9-d2, 6d3 with 6d10-e6). Socrates probably had no clear theoretical posi- 
tion on the relations between these two kinds of properties (cp. Euthyphro 7a6-8). Yet even 
with the Euthyphro, where Socrates does allow Euthyphro to come closest to what he, Socrates, 
thinks about picty (14b8-c3 with 13b4-11), it is again a kind of knowledge, and so a quality of 
men (brypeter) ris (sc. rézv7)). The Charmides is instructive in just this way. Charmides’ first 
account of temperance and also his third account (= Critias’ first account) are of temperance 
as a quality of actions. But Socrates brings each of them quickly around to qualities of men 
(159b7-8. leading to 160d5-c5; and 164a2, leading to 165b4). Similarly, in Rep. |, where Pole- 
marchus and Thrasymachus both begin speaking of the justice which actions have. Socrates 
quickly gets them on to justice as a réyvy (332c5 16, 340c6£f.). 

On this point, as on the preference of what I call ‘motive-forces or states of soul’. to what | 
call ‘tendencies’, I find an ally in Myles F. Burnyeat, ‘Virtues in Action’. in G. Vlastos (ed.). 
Socrates (New York, 1971). which unfortunately came into my hands only after I had completed 
this paper. 
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‘that by virtue of which’, is the third relevant argument, and it confirms my 
view on both the ‘unity of the virtues’ and the ‘What is X?’ question. The 
same applies to the final argument of the dialogue, the argument from 
‘Virtue is knowledge. 

With the exception of the discussion of the teachability of virtue (at 
318a1-328c2), the main philosophical parts of the Protagoras (329bS- 
334c5, 349a6-361d6) are given over to a dispute between Socrates and Pro- 
tagoras as to the way in which virtue is one (329c6-d1). Protagoras’ posi- 
tion, as it is progressively articulated by Socrates, is as follows: 


(Pi) Wisdom, temperance, justice, piety, bravery are parts of virtue— 
parts in the way mouth, nose, eyes, ears are parts of the face, and not 
parts in the way the parts of gold are parts (being no different from 
each other or from the whole, except in largeness or smallness). 

(P2) Wisdom * temperance + justice + piety 4 bravery. 

(P3) The parts of virtue, like the parts of the face, each have their own 
peculiar power (idiav duvupuv); both the parts themselves and their 
powers are unlike each other. 

(P4) As one might expect from (P1) and (P3). men can partake in some 
of these parts of virtue without partaking in all of them—indeed, 
some men are brave but unjust, some just but not wise, and so 
forth.'* 


Socrates’ position is generally agreed"’ to be expressed by the words 
(329c8-d1) translated as 


(S1) ‘Justice’. ‘temperance’, ‘piety’ [and so forth} are names of one and the same 
thing, 


which is evidently simply a metalinguistic version of 
(S2) Justice, temperance, piety [and so forth] are the same thing, are one.” 


As I remarked at the beginning of the paper, (S1) and (S2) would natur- 
ally be supposed to be simply formulations of the identity statement (2). 


'\ For (P1), see 329¢7-8, d4—el. For (P2) and (P3), see 330a3-b6: and for the distinctness of 
(P2) and (P3), see 332a2-5, 349b3-6, and the bridge (332a2-4) between the attack on (P3) at 
330b6-332a1 and the attack on (P2) at 332a4-333bS. Notice also the contrast between 330a3 
(ido... dido) and 330a6-b6 (viov). For (P4), sce 329¢2-6. I associate (P4) with (P1) and (P3) 
since (P2) would be compatible with the ‘parts of gold’ model while (P1) is not and (P4) prob- 
ably is not. 

" See the contrast at 329c5—-d1, 349b1-6, and ef. Adam, Platonis Protagoras., p. xx with 192. 
190, 172. 171, 135, 128: Vlastos, Plato's Protagoras, p. liv n. 10; Allen, Plato's: Euthyphro and the 
Earlier Theory of Forms, 84,94. 

*” At 350d5. Protagoras takes Socraics to be arguing that ‘bravery and wisdom are the same 
thing (tatrdv). 
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I hold that, in the Protagoras, wherever Socrates is arguing for his 
(S1)-(S2), he intends it in this natural and obvious way, as an identity state- 
ment. The emphasized qualification means that the first skirmish between 
Socrates and Protagoras (at 330b6-332a1) is irrelevant, since it is con- 
cerned only with the refutation of Protagoras’ (P3), and this is insufficient 
to establish Socrates’ (S1)-(S2)—as Socrates well knew.”) By contrast, all 
of the other arguments in the Protagoras about the way in which virtue is 
one will turn out to be arguments against (P2)—that is, for (S1)-(S2); that 
is, (2). (And incidentally, it is an immediate point against the equivalence 
interpretation of (S1)-(S2) that it must read ‘different’ in (P2) as ‘non- 
identical’—see note 18—but cannot read ‘one and the same’ in (S1)-(S2) 
as ‘identical’.) 

(i) The argument from opposites (Prt. 332a3-3b6). Here the meaning 
view and the tendency view make the argument distinctly odd, and perhaps 
even unintelligible, whereas on the motive-force or state of soul view it 
makes reasonable sense. Socrates starts from 


(11) Wisdom and folly are opposites, 
and wants also to get 
(12) Temperance and folly are opposites. 
For he thinks he can use 
(13) To each single thing there is but one opposite 
in order to get—since folly is a single thing— 
(144) Wisdom = temperance. 
Now on the meaning view,” this argument is scarcely intelligible. For on 


that view, what is an opposite of what is settled by the meanings of words,” 
so that (14) would be grossly absurd—inferred only by means of a blatant 
equivocation on ‘folly’ in (11) and (12). Moreover, Socrates’ argument for 


(12)—from 


(15) For certain values of ‘F’—for example, folly, strength, weakness, 
speed, slowness—one acts F-ly [if and] only if one acts with or by F, 
and one acts oppositely [if and] only if one acts with or by the 
opposite, 


and 


*" At 331al—b4, (P2) is at issue; and he seems to admit here that the earlier argument ‘refuted” 
only (P3): oyédor 1 radrov dv: cf. 331b4-6: roe radrdv... if te Opordtutor... oiov... 

» Again in any of the versions I have described above in Sects. 1 and IL. 

® See e.g. Dodds, apud Gorgias 507a7, Rosamund Kent Sprague, Plato's Use of Fallacy 
(London, 1962), 28n.; Adam, Platonis Protagoras, 135, seems simply confused. 
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(16) Men who act foolishly act oppositely to men who act temperately 


—could only be a begging of the question. How could one establish (16) 
independently of just those intuitions which are present in (12)? 

On the motive-force or state of soul view, however, the argument is per- 
tectly intelligible. What Socrates wants to get to ts the idea that in ethics 
there are two opposites only. Onc is the single thing referred to by both 
‘wisdom’ and ‘temperance’ (that is, virtue), and the other the single thing 
referred to by ‘intemperance’ and ‘folly’ (that is, vice). Under the influence 
of virtue one will act temperately (and bravely); under the influence of vice 
one will act foolishly (and impiously). On this view, the argument from (16) 
1o (12) will be an argument from the way men act™ to the motive-forces 
or states of soul which bring about these actions. And without these restric- 
tions due to considerations of meaning, it will make sense to suppose that 
folly may turn out to be the opposite of temperance, that wisdom may turn 
out to be identical with temperance. So on this view we do have an intel- 
ligible and non-question-begging argument from (16) to (12).7 

(ii) The argument from confidence (Prt. 349d2-351b2). At first sight, this 
argument may seem simply an argument about what equivalences (and 
other universal statements) are true of brave men, wise men, and so forth.” 
This view may be especially tempting since Protagoras introduces the argu- 
ment in terms of his (P3) and (P4). Bravery, he says, is very dissimilar to 
other virtues, since you will find many unjust, impious (and so forth) men 


** Similarly, the much-maligned argument for (16) is about actions primarily. This runs as 
follows: 


(16a) Men who act not rightly act not temperately (332b1-3). 

(162) Men who act foolishly act not rightly, and therefore act not temperately (b1-2). 

(16c) Whenever men act. if they do not act temperatcly. they act intempcrately (implied by 

Burnet’s reading 7 rotvarrioy at 332a8). 

The argument from these premisses to (16) is a valid argument. There seeins no reason not to 
suppose all three are intended as generalizations from experience. In particular we necd not 
suppose that (16c) involves a confusion of contrarics with contradictories. (Before true belief 
began to figure in Plato's ethics, knowledge and ignorance, and so virtue and vicc, would be 
without intermediates.) Then all three premisses (16a)-(16c) would be substantial claims about 
actions leading to the substantial claim (16) about actions. 

** Unfortunately, in the actual argument from (16) to (12), Socrates jumps the gun. For the 
principle (15) on which he depends does not justify the inference to (12). but only to 


(12*) He who acts with or by folly acts with or by the opposite of temperance. 


Nevertheless. the error involved is almost certainly not noticed by Socrates, since it is a rather 
sophisticated one, and one which the wording of (15) and (16) makes it hard to sce through. 
(The gap between (12*) and (12) is clear if we see that moving from (12*) to (12) removes the 
possibility of inserting an ‘also’ between ‘folly’ and ‘acts’ in (12*). Lam indebted here to my col- 
Ieague Louis F. Goble.) 

* So it is taken by Vlastos, Plato's Protagoras. pp. xxxi-vi: Adam. Platonis Protagoras. 172-6: 
Kent Sprague. Plato’s Use of Fallacy. 96. 
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who are nevertheless brave. And the part of Socrates’ argument at which 
he appears to object (350c6-d2) appears to be a universal statement about 
brave men. But this first sight is misleading. Socrates’ method of defence 
here is attack. He will show this part of the equivalence denied in (P4)— 
that men are brave only if they are wise—to be true by arguing for the 
stronger identity ‘Bravery = wisdom’. To be more precise, he will show that 
the explanation of a man’s brave actions is wisdom: that what it is that 
makes a man brave is identical with what it is that makes him wise. The 
relevant part of the argument goes like this: 


(17) Certain men, divers, are confident in diving into wells because they 
know [what they are doing]; and similarly it is the skilled horsemen 
who fight confidently on horseback. the skilled peltasts who fight 
confidently with the light shield. 


And in general, 


(18) Those who know what they are doing are more confident than 
those who do not; 
and 


(19) Those who know are more confident once they have learned [what 
they are doing] than they were before learning. 


The thrust of (17), (18), and (19) is this: 


(20) The most reasonable explanation of the confidence exhibited by 
men who know what they are doing is just that knowledge: it is 
knowledge that makes men who know what they are doing confi- 
dent. 


Of course (17), (18), and (19) do not together entail (20). It is rather that 
Socrates believes that (20) gives the best answer available to the question 
why (17), (18), and (19) should be true.”” (dzdtz and did. at 350a2, the force 


7 In C.S, Peirce’s theory of ‘abductive inference’ or in recent accounts of ‘theoretical infer- 
cence’, scientific reasoning is represented neither as deduction nor as induction by simple enu- 
meration. See e.g. Gilbert H. Harman, ‘The Inference to the Best Explanation’. Philosophical 
Review, 74 (1965). 88-95; Peter Achinstein, ‘Inference to Scientific Laws’, in Minnesota Studies 
in the Philosophy of Science (Minneapolis. 1971). v. 87-104. 

Viastos’s introduction to Plato’s Protagoras simply assumes that every argument must 
proceed cither by deduction or by induction by simple enumeration. Wherever possible. 
Socrates’ arguments are fitted into a deductive mould—though always with scrupulous schol- 
arly caveat (e.g. p. xxxii 0. 27 with n. 30). Wherever Socrates uses any empirical argumentation. 
Viastas simply rejects it (e.g. p. xxxvii: ‘Has Socrates then done some empirical research into 
the psychology of divers, cavalrymen, peltasts ...?°). But Vlastos himself (rightly) does not 
hesitate to judge Socrates empirically wrong (p. xliv). It is noticeable that whilc all substantial 
psychological claims receive this treatment, Vlastos has no such objections to Socrates 
weaving substantial moral claims (pp. xivii-li) into his definitions. (There must be a sharp eval- 
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of which is captured in (17) by the ‘because’, give the tip-off here, a tip-off 
that recent scholars have tended simply to ignore. Our next argument will 
see this dia figuring again, in an undeniably explanatory way, and right 
where the meaning view would least like to see it.) 

On this understanding, the rest of the argument is easily intelligible. 
What Socrates does is to argue that the ignorant confident are not brave, 
but rather mad (350b1-c2). So, since it is granted (349e2) that 


(21) All the brave are confident, 


we have isolated the class of brave men as the class of knowing confident 
men. Hence our explanation in (20) can now be seen to cover the whole 
range of brave men. And this is to say that we can identify their bravery, 
that which makes them brave, as knowledge. Hence since Socrates uses 
‘knowledge’ here interchangeably with ‘wisdom’, we get: 


(22) Wisdom = bravery. 


(350c4-S: kata tobrov tov Adyov 7 Gogtiu cv avopeia éin: ‘according to this 
argument, wisdom is bravery’.) 

As confirmation of this interpretation, we may notice that Protagoras 
takes the argument to be in effect as we have said. For he remarks that from 
(21), (18), and (19)—which are just the premisses singled out as crucial on 
our interpretation—Socrates wants to infer (év tovrt@ oie; 350d4—5) the 
identity (22): ‘bravery and wisdom are the same thing’ (ravtov; 350d5; cp. 
351a1, 4, and also 350d6, e6). And this natural reading is strengthened when 
we see knowledge spoken of (351a2,7) as an explanatory entity (a motive- 
force or state of soul) in Protagoras’ remarks that 


Power comes from either knowledge or from madness and passion, 
and 

Confidence comes from science (tézv7) or from passion and madness, 
whereas 


Bravery comes from the natural constitution and good conditioning [the state, 
not the process] of souls. 


These are clearly explanatory remarks, on a par with my (20). (In fact, 
Protagoras’ reply to Socrates is just this: that although Socrates has 


uative—descriptive distinction at work here.) What I would urge is that psychological insights (if 
such they be) are inherently no more liable to be false than moral insights. 

In respect of these assumptions, Vlastos differs from most other recent interpreters of 
Socrates only in his greater clarity and explicitness. 
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explained certain kinds of confidence in men’s actions, as he could explain 
a certain power trained wrestlers have, the best explanation must be a 
fuller one. Socrates can no more divorce the explanation of the actions of 
brave men from the natural constitution and good conditioning of their 
souls than he could divorce the explanation of the strength exhibited by 
strong men from the natural constitution and good conditioning of their 
bodies.) ‘Knowledge’, ‘science’, and ‘wisdom’ are clearly being taken by 
Protagoras at least as singular terms, and in this he is certainly taking 
himself to be following Socrates. When Socrates tries again a little later to 
argue the identity of wisdom and bravery, the agreement he slyly gains 
from Protagoras that knowledge is something ‘strong’, ‘lordly’, ‘ruling’ 
enough to ‘master’ pleasures, fear, anger, pain, love, and so forth 
(352b3-d3) is but another instance of this use of singular terms for 
explanatory entities. (On the equivalence view, what is it that is strong and 
lordly?) The cumulative evidence for this argument is surely overwhelm- 
ing: Socrates is operating with, and is understood by Protagoras to be 
operating with, the motive-force or state of soul view, and attempting to 
establish identities. 

(iii) An argument concerning ‘that by virtue of which’ (Prt. 360c1-7) The 
preceding two arguments, in showing the superiority of the motive-force 
or state of soul view to the meaning view, have read the ‘with or by’ locu- 
tion of ‘Men act bravely with or by bravery’ as causal or explanatory rather 
than as epistemological or semantic. In the principle (15) ‘acting F-ly or by 
F’ means not that it is by seeing that the meaning of ‘F” is instantiated in 
an act that one sees that the act is done F-ly, but rather that it is the quality 
F which makes men act F-ly. The present argument will confirm that 
reading. Simultaneously, it will confirm my view of the ‘What is X?’ ques- 
tion—that that question is not a request for the meaning of a word or a 
request for an essence or a universal (on what I have called the usual view 
of essences and universals) as in (6), but rather a request for a psycholog- 
ical account (explanation) of what it is in men’s psyches that makes them 
brave. For the ‘What is X?’ question is often put as ‘What is that single 
thing by virtue of which (with or by which) the many F things are F?; and 
I will be arguing that that too is a causal or explanatory question rather 
than an epistemological or semantical one. 

That Socrates at least sometimes so intends such locutions as ‘with or 
by’ or ‘that by virtue of which’ is absolutely clear, I think, from the tail end 
of the dkpaoia argument in the Protagoras (360c1-7). The argument 


*® See n. 5 above. The dative case is what is in question at 332b1-7, at b8, éxé at cl-e2. 
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begins with just such a premiss as the one with which we have been 
concerned: 


(23) The cowardly are cowardly because of cowardice. 


We do not have to wait long to see that the ‘because of’ here is non-trivial. 
For Socrates appeals to the empirical-psychological argument” earlier 
(that no one acts contrary to what he knows to be the best alternative open 
to him) to say that men are cowardly because of their ignorance of what 
is fearful and what is not fearful, so that 


(24) The cowardly are cowardly because of ignorance. 
But therefore. 
(25) Cowardice = ignorance. 


Obviously the argument is that ‘cowardice’ and ‘ignorance’ must name the 
same motive-force or state of soul since either name goes into 


(26) The cowardly are cowardly because of .. 


So the ‘because of’ here is clearly non-trivial; it is part of some substantial 
psychological theorizing. 

From (25) Socrates goes on to identify the opposite of ignorance, namely 
wisdom, with the opposite of cowardice, namely bravery. And evidently to 
say this is to say that there is just one set of opposites involved, each oppo- 
site admitting a number of names. Socrates continues, ‘Now, Protagoras, do 
you still believe that there are men who are most ignorant, yet most 
brave?’ What this remark shows is that, as before (see the beginning of 
argument (ii) ), Socrates’ strategy is to refute Protagoras’ (P3) and (P4) by 
establishing the identity (St)-(S2). A few lines later (361bi1-2), confirma- 
tion of this appears when Socrates speaks of his thesis as that ‘all these 
things are knowledge—justice, temperance, and bravery’. That this does 
indeed express an identity will be even clearer from the next argument. 

(iv) The argument from ‘Virtue is knowledge’ (Prt. 360e6-361d6). This 
argument continues from the preceding one, and focuses on the way in 
which the conclusion of the Protagoras treats dpety (‘virtue’) as a singu- 
lar term. For consider the treatment of ‘Virtue is (is not) knowledge’ as it 
occurs between Socrates and Protagoras at 361b1-6. Protagoras’ position 
has a form most naturally characterized as the denial of an identity, 


» See Viastos, Plato'y Protagoras, pp. xxxvii-xliii, esp. p. xxix. 

“ For (25). cf. Adam, Platonis Protagoras, 190. That (26) captures Socrates’ intentions is 
clear from a more literal rendering of the Greek formulated by (23): ‘This [thing] because of 
which .. . is... (360ct: cf. c5). 
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Virtue is something other than (dAdo w 7) knowledge, 
so Socrates’ position, 


All [these] things [justice, temperance, bravery] are knowledge, and 
Virtue is entirely [or: as a single whole] knowledge, 


would naturally be characterized as an identity. It is perfectly possible from 
a linguistic point of view to treat Protagoras’ position as the dental not of 
an identity but of a universal predication: 


The virtues are not cases [or types] of knowledge 


(cf. the not quite parallel 330b4). But this does not fit so very well with 
the consistently singular use of the terms for virtue and knowledge in the 
context. For apart from their appearances in the singular here, it is also the 
case that the pair 


Virtue is knowledge 
Virtue is teachable 


in 361a6—-b6 are treated as instances of answers to the characteristic pair 
of questions 


What is X (virtue itself)? 
Is X Y (is virtue teachable)? 


But in the first question (ci mor’ éotiv atté”™ 1 dpeti; 3608) as in the 
second (aa¢ aor’ éyet ta Mepi tig apetHc), the words for virtue or ‘virtue 
itself’ are singular terms. So too 361c5-6: éni tiv apetyy Ott Eotty, Kai AdAWw 
... Hept avtot site Ovdaxtov site uy dtdaxtdv. It is one and the same entity 
which is both referred to as ‘virtue itself’ and about which one asks ‘What- 
ever is it (ti not’ éotiv)?’ and about which Socrates asks whether or not it 
is teachable. But it is common ground to the meaning view and to the 
motive-force or state of soul view that the ‘X” in ‘What is X?’ does duty 
for a singular term (see the discussion of (5)-(7) at the beginning of Section 
I). Therefore, in all of the following sentences, ‘Virtue’ and (therefore) 
‘knowledge’ should be read as singular terms (and also, in consequence, as 
having the same reference): 


Virtue is knowledge, 
Virtue is teachable,” 
Justice, temperance, bravery are all knowledge. 


3! For the unusual neuter, Adam refers us to Cra. 411d: Tht. 146e. Thus Burnet’s comma after 
avtd is unnecessary. 

® Socrates of course claims here that Virtue is nor teachable, which he notes as paradoxical 
given his belief that virtue is knowledge. The key to this apparent paradox is, I think, that 
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But this means that we can affirm (from the first and third of these) that, 
for Socrates, 


(10) Virtue = knowledge, 
(2) Bravery = wisdom = temperance = justice = piety, and also® 


(2*) Bravery = wisdom = temperance = justice = piety = virtue = 
knowledge. 
Thus once more we get identities for ‘Virtue is knowledge’ and ‘Virtue is 
one’. 

We can also now see that ‘Virtue is knowledge’ is the Socratic answer 
to the question ‘What is virtue?’ (though ‘knowledge’ must doubtless still 
be expanded somewhat). Yet we have just seen in the preceding argument 
that Socrates holds ‘Virtue is knowledge’ on the basis of substantial 
psychological beliefs. So, in the Protagoras at least, the question ‘What is 
virtue?’ is a request for a psychological account of virtue (and not a purely 
semantical or purely epistemological one). On the meaning view, ‘Virtue 
is knowledge’—that is, (10)—would have to be analytic, a matter of the 
meaning of ‘virtue’—implausible in itself—-whereas the unity of virtue doc- 
trine—that is, (2*)—is always taken to be synthetic. But is it really plausi- 
ble that (10) should be analytic, (2*) synthetic? 

I conclude that the motive-force or state of soul view makes better sense 
of all four of these arguments in the Protagoras than the meaning view. In 
the next section we will come to the same conclusion about the lead argu- 
ment in each of the Laches and the Charmides. 


IV 


I now respond to the challenge to say more about this single entity which 
makes men brave, wise, temperate, just, pious, virtuous, knowledgeable. It 
is the knowledge of good and evil. This becomes obvious, I think, from the 


(i) There are no teachers of virtue (Prt. 319-20, cf. Meno 89-96) 
and 
(ii) Socrates, being ignorant, is yet the wisest man in Greece (Ap. 21a ff.). 


In short, it is a paradox only on the assumption that someone has knowledge (of the relevant 
kind) and someone has virtue. In the Meno, where the identity of virtue with knowledge is given 
up, the latter half of this judgement is softened, and some are allowed to have virtue by a divine 
dispensation as mysterious as the rhapsode’s ability to speak about Homer (Meno 96e ff.; cf. lon 
533c ff.). R. S. Bluck, Platu’s Meno (Cambridge, 1961), 23-5 with 3, secms to stop just short of 
this suggested resolution of the paradox. 


3 As is obvious from the fact once ‘bravery’, ‘wisdom’, etc. all name one and the same entity, 
so will ‘virtue’ simply be a name of that entity. 
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chief argument of the Laches (197e10-199e12). Nicias’ proposed account 
of bravery (194e11-195a1) is: 


(27) Bravery is the science (émotyjun: knowledge) of things terrible 
and confidence-inspiring. 


From this account and Socrates’ own (198b4-c5S) explanation of the 
terrible as what causes fear, fear being the expectation of future evils (and 
mutatis mutandis for the confidence-inspiring), Socrates deduces that 


(28) Bravery is the science of future goods and evils. 


But he says—and those who have followed me thus far will note this 
statement about an identity and the use to which it is put in deducing the 
conclusion—that 


(29) The same science is of the same things whether past, present, or 
future. 


Therefore, 
(30) Bravery is the science of all goods and evils. 


This gives Nicias only two choices, Socrates says (199c3-d2). Either (27) 
expresses only one-third of the account of bravery, and so is not the correct 
account of bravery, or 


(30*) Bravery is the whole of virtue. 


Would Nicias like to switch his view and assert (30*)? But no, Nicias would 
not. For Nicias believes that 


(31) Bravery is a (proper) part of virtue. 


This latter belief is the first premiss Socrates elicits from Nicias in this argu- 
ment (198a1-9), and the premiss in which he rubs Nicias’ nose at the end 
of the argument (199e3-12). It seems clear that Socrates is telling us we 
must either give up (27) or give up (31). But there is the strongest possi- 
ble evidence in the text of the Laches (what need to mention Protagoras 
360c2-d5?) that Socrates endorsed (27) as a true account of bravery.™ 


™ The argument for (27) is that given 

(27a) Each person is good with respect to those things with respect to which he is wise 
and 

(27b) The brave man is good 
we can infer 

(27c) Bravery is a certain kind of wisdom (knowledge, science). 


But (27a) and (276) are Socratic (194d1-3; and 192c5-d8, 193d4; cf. e.g. Chr. 159d8; Grg. 466b6, 
470c2-3, 476b1-2) and so is the inference from these to (27c) (194d6-9, ¢8). So unless we 
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Surely, then, Socrates is telling us to reject (31). Bravery is the whole of 
virtue—that is, 


(32) Bravery = virtue = the science of goods and evils, 


which readily goes together with our identity (2) to yield the desired result. 

(Just to reinforce the present conclusion, and to further confirm the 
interpretation of the unity of virtue doctrine offered in this paper, let us 
notice that, on the meaning view, Socrates has reduced Nicias’ ‘definition’ 
to absurdity. But since, as we have seen (above, note 34), (27) and (28) are 
unobjectionably Socratic, the meaning view must say that—in adducing 
(29) as relevant to the meaning of ‘bravery’ (the essence of bravery, and 
so forth) which is being given in (28)—Socrates is tripping Nicias up with 
a crude (and absurdly irrelevant) fallacy, and that he was quite wrong to 
think the choice in the argument was between (27) and (31). On this view, 
Nicias should have replied with: 


(29*) Bravery is the science of all goods gua science of future goods, 


and Socrates’ silly little argument would have fallen apart.’ But why 
suppose that Socrates is committing a crude fallacy when he can simply be 
uttering what stands a fair chance of being true—namely, that 


(33) That which makes us good at dealing with future goods = that 
which makes us good at dealing with all goods (as good civil engi- 
neers know both about past bridges and future bridges), 


and making a quite unobjectionable substitution of expressions for iden- 
ticals in the context ‘Bravery is ...?) 

The Charmides will yield a similar conclusion. The chief argument here 
(169d2~175b2) shows difficulties in Critias’ account of temperance as the 


suppose that Socrates rejected the specification, at 194e11, from (27c) to (27), we must surely 
suppose that (27) is also Socratic. 


* | have already given an argument against the meaning view in the Laches at n. 8 above. 
(The meaning view is employed with considerable skill in Gerasimos Santas, ‘Socrates at Work 
on Virtue and Knowledge in Plato’s Laches’, in Gregory Vlastos (ed.). Socrates (New York, 
1971): repr. from the Review of Metaphysics (1969). See esp. p. 184 n. 5 (“What is bravery?’. not 
the general's question), 187 (bravery as a ‘concept’), 199-200, 208 (factual v. conceptual). On p. 
204 Santas makes as his main objection to Socrates’ argument something analogous to our (29*). 
On p. 202 we sce that Santas’s views lead him to some unusual chronological machinery: the 
Euthyphro earlier than both Laches and Protagoras, the Laches leading to the Protagoras, and 
then in the Republic a reversion to the Euthyphro’s denial of the unity of virtue! Nevertheless, 
I did find some judgements confirming my views—on pp. 187, 206 (Socrates secks the quality 
brave men have rather than the quality brave acts have: sce n. 17 above), 195 n. 10 (Nicias’ 
account of bravery is Socratic), and 202-3 (Socrates gives up (31) rather than (27)). It is hardly 
surprising that Santas finds Socrates rather confused in his alleged attempts to give the meaning 
of ‘bravery’.) 
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knowledge (science) of what one knows and does not know (169d6-7, 
170a3-4).* The first difficulty (169d9-171c9) is that it is not clear how the 
temperate man could know that another person has the science of medi- 
cine without himself having that science. And if temperance is not the 
knowledge of what one knows and does not know, but simply the know- 
ledge that one knows or does not know (any particular thing) (170d1-3), 
by what conceivable means could the man who possesses this knowledge 
test anyone’s knowledge or ignorance?” But this difficulty is simply waived 
for the crucial second difficulty: even granting that there is such a thing as 
this knowledge (science) of what one knows and does not know (along 
with the knowledge that one knows or does not know whatever it is), 
would it in fact be of benefit to us (172c6-d10)? Would it in fact turn out 
to be a flawless guide to life, both for us and those we rule over (171d6-8, 
172a5 with 161¢10-162a5);, would the utopia of my dream (says Socrates: 
173a7-d5) come about with the human race all living knowledgeably and 
happily under the rule of this science? Well, if all this were to come about, 
which of the many sciences would be the one that would make us happy 
(173d8-174a11)? Arithmetic? Medicine? No, the science of good and evil 
(174b1 1-d7)—that is what we must have if the other sciences are to benefit 
us. So, Socrates says to Critias (174a10-11, d3-4), 


(34) Your temperance, the science of all sciences and ignorances, is not 
the science which makes us happy, whose work is to benefit us. 


So, since medicine and all the other (departmental) sciences do everything 
else for us, your temperance is useless. So our inquiry into temperance, the 
finest of all things, has not gotten us anywhere (175a9 ff.). 

It should now be clear what Socrates is doing in considering this second 
difficulty. He is not simply giving a further refutation of an account of 
temperance already shot down by the first difficulty. And he is not just aim- 
lessly dragging in references to a science which makes us happy, a science 
without which medicine and the other sciences will not benefit us. All of 
this comes out not just in the enthusiasm with which Socrates dwells upon 
the benefits which temperance should bring us, but also in the reason why 


* This account is introduced as ‘temperance is knowing oneself’ (164d4, 165b4, 169d7). [t then 
becomes the science of itself and all other sciences (1662-3, e5-8. 167a6-7, cl-2, 169b1 and d4 
with b6-7), which is explicated as in the body of the paper. At 169d7 the knowledge of what 
one knows and does not know is given as the account of temperance or (= i.c.) knowing oncself. 
At 169d9-c8 Socrates gives an argument for saying that one who has the knowledge which is 
knowledge of itself will know Aimself. an argument which has often been viewed with suspicion 
(see e.g. T. G. Tuckey, Plato’s Charmides (Cambridge, 1951), 33 ff.). 

” This passage shows clearly the high standards for knowledge which lay behind Socratic 
ignorance—a subject very much in Socrates’ mind in the examination of temperance as sclf- 
knowledge (see 165b5-c2 and esp. 166c7-d2). Cf. n. 32 above. 
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(34) is false. The reason why (34) is false is that it is another science which 
makes us happy, whose work it is to benefit us—the science of good and 
evil. This, surely, is that ‘finest thing of all’ (175a11), that temperance which 
leads a city to be well run (161e10-162a8, referred back to at 175a3-5). 
Socrates is telling us that 


(35) Temperance = the science of good and evil 
= the science which makes all other sciences beneficial 
= the science of making oneself and others happy 
= the science of ruling a city or household.™ 


Putting together our results from the Laches and the Charmides, we 
have again the unity of virtue, as well as a further characterization of the 
single entity referred to in that doctrine. Morcover, the Laches makes it 
a little clearer why the science of good and evil (goods and evils) = the 
science which makes all others beneficial (195c7-d9). [t is because the 
doctor’s knowledge about a sick man is confined to what makes him sick 
or healthy, what will cure him, and so forth. He has no special knowledge, 
however, on the question whether in the sick man’s circumstances it would 
be better or worse for him to be cured.” This knowledge belongs to the 
science of good and evil. (It is evident from the Charmides passages we 
have been considering that this knowledge is, in germ, the political art of 
the Euthydemus and Republic.” This science has a long and interesting 
development in Plato’s thought; but I do not attempt to trace that devel- 
opment in this paper.) 

A further argument that the single entity in question is the science of 
good and evil can be gained from the akrasia argument of the Protagoras 
(351b3-357e8). The whole of that famous argument is there simply to 


*S It is clear that all that stops Tuckey (Plato's Charmides. 80 ff.) from asserting this conclusion 
(he accepts that (30) above is Socrates’ ‘definition’ of bravery in the Laches) is Tuckey's own belief 
that ‘the knowledge of good and evil’ is also the ‘definition’ of virtue, whereas temperance is 
merely ‘a particular manifestation’ of virtue (p. 88). Tuckey is evidently lapsing here into what I 
call the tendency view. It cannot be said that the resulting account is consistent. 

Further confirmation of the motive-force or state of soul view in the Charmides comes from 
the causal account which must be given of the question ‘What is temperance?’ there. Thus at 
158c7-159a3 tempcrance is a state of soul entering into the causal explanation of how some 
people know what temperance is. Where Critias and Charmides try to say what temperance is 
in terms of actions. Socrates redirects them to causal states (e.g. 160d5-8, e3-5) or states of soul 
(164a}-3, 16564). 

* Notice how, in this evidently Socratic answer which Nicias gives, he uses ‘terrible or not’ 
(195c9, d8. eS and esp. 195d4) interchangeably with ‘better or not’ (195c9-d1, d4, 19642). in line 
with Socrates’ account at 198b4—cS. 

*” Cf. also Ly. 207d-210d: Prt. 318a-319b:; Grg. 464b, SO la-c with 503a, 510a ff. 1 do not want 
to suggest that Socrates had more positive belicfs about this science than he actually did. For 
example. he may have felt genuine logical difficultics over it in a few places—e.g. Euthd. 
291b4-293a6 with Ly. 219c7-221a5. But he certainly seems to have thought there was such a 
science (even if no one at present possessed it: n. 32 above). and that he could say some things 
about it and the benefits it would yield. 
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provide a premiss needed for argument (ili) (360c1—7; cf. c7-d5) discussed 
in Section III above—namely, 


(24) The cowardly are cowardly because of ignorance. 


(Recall that the whole section from 349d2 to 360e5 is concerned with 
Socrates trying to prove that bravery = wisdom, against Protagoras’ claim 
that some men may be brave without being wise: see esp. 349d2-8, 
359a7-b6). But now what is this ignorance? A glance at 360b6-7 with 
359d4—6 and at 358e2 with 358c1—5, 357d3-e2 will show that this ignorance 
is the lack of the measuring art, the science which measures the relative 
magnitudes of present and future goods and evils, not being deceived by 
the effects of time perspective (356c5 ff.), the science which the rational 
part of the soul will have in Republic 10 (602c-d). It is, in short, the science 
of good and evil.’ And so, the wisdom about what is terrible and what is 
not, which bravery is identified with at 360d4—S as a result of the premiss 
just cited, is (what we should in any case have expected from the Laches) 
the science of good and evil. (And notice that the wisdom about what is 
terrible and what is not must be identical with wisdom simpliciter if 
Socrates is not to be giving a quite irrelevant argument against Protago- 
ras’ claim that there are men who are brave but not wise.) Once again 
bravery = wisdom = the science of good and evil. 


CONCLUSION 


The position I am arguing for, and the position I am arguing against, may 
be conveniently summarized as follows. On the usual views, there are two 
kinds of unity which virtue has. One is the identity of an efdo¢ or Form (in 
some suitably non-metaphysical sense of ‘Form’, to keep Socrates’ views 
distinct from those of Plato’s) in the many instances and even in the dif- 
ferent species of virtue, and one is the identity of the extensions of the 
different species of virtue, together with the non-identity of the species 
themselves. On my view there is just one kind of unity involved: it is one 
and the same (explanatory) entity being talked about in each of 


Virtue = bravery = wisdom = knowledge = temperance = and so forth. 
and 
Bravery is found in all brave men acting bravely. 


On the usual views, the latter proposition must be analytic, the former 
synthetic. On my view, neither proposition is analytic; each is a substantial 


*' Tam ignoring here the complications arising from the fact that Socrates uses ‘good’ inter- 
changeably with ‘pleasant in the long run’. 
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truth of psychology. Indeed, for my part, I doubt that there is a philo- 
sophically useful analytic-synthetic distinction to be made.” So I am happy 
not to find myself asking at what point Socrates seeks the analytic truths 
that answer his ‘What is X?° questions. I also doubt that there are any good 
grounds for finding the distinction in the Socratic dialogues,” though this 
is not the place to argue the point in detail. The present article offers some 
support for this view, however. by showing that one can do without the 
distinction in at least some areas of Socratic thought.“ 

In specifying the single entity to which the virtue words refer, I have said 
of it little more than that it is an explanatory entity and that it is identifi- 
able as the knowledge (science) of good and evil. In particular, I have left 
open the question whether this knowledge (science) is more appropriately 
described as a ‘motive-force’ or a ‘state of soul’. Indeed, it may seem 
strange to think that knowledge, by itself, could be a motive-force in any 
way. To show that this is a possibility would send us on a long detour 
through the treatment of reason and knowledge in Socrates and Plato. I 
believe, in fact, that the Socratic concepts do not stand in any simple rela- 
tion to ours. But showing this will require further studies.” Fortunately, the 
results of the present paper are relatively independent of those studies.” 


* The most that I think can be donc for the supposed distinction is done in Hilary Putnam, 
‘The Analytic and the Syathetic’, Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science (Minneapolis, 
1962), iii. 358-97. What is done there is not cnough to make the distinction of any interest to 
interpreters of Socrates. 

Vlastos and Santas provide classic examples of exploitation of the analytic-synthetic distinc- 
tion (sce above, an. 7, 27. 35). 

* Socrates does indeed distinguish universal (ruths from particular truths. But where docs he 
distinguish among universal truths those which are synthetic or empirical, and those which are 
analytic or conceptual, even in practice, let alone in theory? (Empirical knowledge is not explic- 
itly short-changed by Plato carlier than the Phaedo. and those who say that empirical know- 
ledge is fmplicitly short-changed in the recollection theory of the Meno will usually be just those 
who take the recollection theory there to be already Platonic, and no longer Socratic.) 

* | do without the distinction in another area in my paper ‘Socrates on Virtue and Motiva- 
tion’ (forthcoming). [Editor's note: The paper appeared in E. N. Lec. A. P. D. Mourelatos, and 
R. Rorty (eds.), Exegesis and Argument (Assen, 1973).] 

** See the paper mentioned in n. 44, | have also investigated the question in a hitherto unpub- 
lished paper on the transition from the Socratic to the Platonic treatment of akrasia. 

“ My research was supported by grants from Princeton University and the University of 
Wisconsin for which I am most grateful. Versions of the paper were read at the University of 
Wisconsin, the University of Toronto and the University of British Columbia. and comments 
from my audiences there have been very helpful in reformulating various parts of the paper. 1 
was also forced to a number of useful reformulations by comments from an anonymous referee 
and from the cditors of the Philosophical Review. { am also indebted to Dennis Stampe and 
Richard Kraut, who gave me the benefit of their comments on earlier drafts. And my debt to 
Gregory Vlastos in Socratic studies gencrally, especially from numerous conversations, has been 
enormous. and I gratcfully acknowledge it here. 


IV 


HAPPINESS AND VIRTUE IN SOCRATES’ 
MORAL THEORY' 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


I. ARETE, EUDAIMONIA: THEIR TRANSLATION 


The key terms in the title pose problems of translation. On ‘virtue’ for areté 
I need not linger at all, for whatever may be the general usage of this word, 
Socrates’ own use of it to designate precisely what we understand by moral 
virtue must have been apparent throughout this book. Any lingering doubt 
on this point in my readers’ mind may be resolved by referring them to 
the fact that whenever he brings the general concept under scrutiny—as 
when he debates the teachability of aret@ in the Protagoras and the 
Meno’—he assumes without argument that its sole* constituents or ‘parts’ 
(uOpia,* “épn’) are five qualities which are, incontestably, the Greek terms 
of moral commendation par excellence: andreia (‘manliness’, ‘courage’), 
s6phrosyné (‘temperance’, ‘moderation’), dikaiosyné (‘justice’, ‘righteous- 
ness’), hosiotés (‘piety’, ‘holiness’), sophia (‘wisdom’). 


' From Gregory Vlastos, Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher (Cornell University Press, 
1991), 200-32. Reprinted with permission from Corncll University Press and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. This is a revised version of an article which was originally presented to the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society, and printed in its Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
210 (1985), 181-213. 

2 Prt. 319a ff.; Men. 71a ff., 79¢ ff. 

* That he takes his list to be complete is a reasonable inference from the fact that whenever 
he enumerates the ‘parts’ of virtue (cf. nn. 4 and 5 below) or spells out what it takes to be a 
‘perfectly good man’ (dya@dv dvdpa eivat tedéws, Grg. 507c), none but these are mentioned. 
When non-moral or dubiously moral qualities come into view (as at Men. 88a-b, xai et\naGiav 
kai peyadonpéneav Kai ndvta ta toradta) they are not called dpetai. but placed, along with the 
moral virtues, under the more general heading of ra rjc puyijc émyerpryjuatu Kai Kaptepijuata 
(Men. 88a). 

* Prt. 329c ff., 349c ff.; 359a ff; La. 199e: Men. 79a-d. 

* La. 190c; Men. 89a. On this Socratic doctrine, sadly misunderstood by some recent writers 
on that topic, see “Socrates on the Parts of Virtue’, in G. Viastos, Platonic Studies (Princeton. 
1981), 418-23. 

* This narrowly moral construction of peti) is characteristically Socratic. Aristotle’s usage. 
which allows qualities like ‘magnificence’ and ‘greatness of soul’ (ueyadompéneie and 
ueyakowuzia) to count as #OtKai dpetai, would be closer to popular usage, which is still more 
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‘Happiness’ for eudaimonia is a more contentious matter. Leading Aris- 
totelians Ross’ and Ackrill® have claimed that ‘well-being’ would be a 
better translation. But in their own translations of the Nicomachean Ethics 
both’ stick to ‘happiness’ all the same. It is not hard to see why they would 
and should. ‘Well-being’ has no adjectival or adverbial forms. This may 
seem a small matter to armchair translators, philosophers dogmatizing on 
how others should do the job. Not so if one is struggling with its nitty-gritty, 
trying for clause-by-clause English counterparts that might be faithful to 
the sentence structure, no less than the sense, of the Greek original. And 
‘well-being’ suffers from a further liability: it is a stiff, bookish phrase, 
bereft of the ease and grace with which the living words of a natural lan- 
guage perform in a wide diversity of contexts. Eudaimonia fits perfectly 
street Greek and Aristophanic slapstick, yet also, no less perfectly, the most 
exalted passages of tragedy. Even ecstasy is not beyond its reach, as in the 
cult hymn in the Bacchae, 


(T1) O blessed (makar) he who, happy (eudaimdn) in knowing the rites of the 
gods, lives in holiness ... (Euripides, Ba. 72-3) 


and the epiphany in the Phaedrus, 


(T2) Radiant beauty was there to see, when with the happy (eudaimoni) choir 
we saw the blessed (makarian) sight and vision and celebrated that rite 
which, with all due reverence. we may call most blessed (makariotatén) of 
all. (Plato, Phdr. 250b-c)"” 


relaxed and would count, c.g. decvdrys (‘cleverness’) as dpety (so undoubtedly in Thucydides’ 
(8. 68. 1) praise of Antiphon as ‘inferior to none in dpery’), while for Aristotle dewdrys is a con- 
spicuously non-moral quality (EN 1144°1-4). However, Socrates’ use of dper:}. though innova- 
tive (as it would have to be to implement his profoundly new conception of moral excellence). 
is not eccentric. It retains good contact with popular usage, whose vagaries even allow upon 
occasion startling anticipations of Socrates, as in Theognis 147, ‘in righteousness all dper is 
comprehended’ (on which, however, see K. R. Dover, ‘The Portrayal of Moral Evaluation in 
Greek Poetry’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 103 (1983), 35-48: 48) and. in any case, fre- 
quent use of dperi} more Socratico in stark contrast to conduct dominated by considerations of 
pleasure or profit, as in the description of Spartan conduct by Athenians in Thucydides (5. 105. 
4): at home ‘they stick to dpet# for the most part’, abroad ‘they identify what is pleasant with 
what is honourable and expediency with justice’. 


7 Ross, Aristotle (London. 1923), 190. So too, earlier, Henry Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics. 7th 
edn. (London. 1907), 92. 

® 3. L. Ackrill, Aristotle the Philosopher (Oxford, 1980), 14. 

° W.D. Ross, ‘Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics’, trans. in W. D. Ross and J. A. Smith (eds.), The 
Works of Aristotle Translated into English, ix (Oxford, 1910-52); J. L. Ackrill, Aristotle's Ethics 
(London, 1973)—his version of the one by Ross. 

‘© The ineptness of ‘well-being’ for eddayioviu in contexts of this sort speaks for itself. So 
should that of ‘human flourishing’ (defended by John Cooper. Reason and Human Good in Aris- 
totle (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), 89 n. 1: rejected by Richard Kraut. “Two Conceptions of Happi- 
ness’, Philosophical Review, 88 (1979), 167-70). For a vigorous defence of the traditional 
translation. see also John Dybikowski, ‘Is Aristotelian Eudaimonia Happiness?’, Dialogue, 20 
(1981), 185-200. 
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Eudaimon reaches easily the highest registers of intensity, keeping pace 
with makar, makarios, matching their tonality and resonance, evoking so 
marvellous a felicity that the gods themselves could ask for nothing better 
for themselves'! and we in turn could ask no greater gift from them: 


(T3) If there is any gift from gods to men, it is reasonable that eudaimonia should 
be god-given. Of all things human this is most fit to be god-given, for it is 
the best. (Aristotle, EN 1097°11-13) 


What then, really, is the objection to ‘happiness’ for eudaimonia? What 
is there about the meaning of the English word which is supposed to make 
it a mismatch for the Greek one? Consider what our dictionaries make of 
‘happiness’: 

(T4) the state of pleasurable content of mind which results from success or the 


attainment of what is considered good. (OED second of three entries, the 
only relevant one) 


a state of well-being and pleasurable satisfaction. (Webster's) 


Two features of the concept are recognized in both: a subjective (pleasur- 
able contentment or satisfaction) and an objective one (attainment of 
good, well-being). But whereas in the OED happiness is identified with the 
first, only causally connected with the second (it is the pleasurable mental 
State, it results from attainment of what is considered good), in Webster's 
the two factors are conjunctive, on a par. Now consider the standard objec- 
tion to ‘happiness’ for eudaimonia: ‘Whereas “happiness” means a state of 
feeling, differing from “pleasure” only by its suggestion of permanence, 
depth, and serenity, Aristotle insists that eudaimonia is a kind of activity.” 
True, but what does it show? That eudaimonia may be used to refer to the 
activities in which persons find happiness, not that it must be so used. That 
it need not should be clear from the fact that the Greek hedonists have no 
difficulty in calling what they consider the good for man eudaimonia: 


(TS) We must study the things which produce eudaimonia, for when it is present 
we have everything; when it is absent we do everything to obtain it. (Epi- 
curus, apud Diogenes Laertius 10. 122) 


But while for Aristotle this end is an activity, for Epicurus it is pleasure 
and the absence of pain. Thus if hedonism is a mistake, having eudaimo- 
nia as your word for ‘happiness’ won’t save you from it; if your theory 
requires it, you can use eddaizovia to mean pretty much what the OED 
takes ‘happiness’ to mean. If Aristotle’s interpretation of eudaimonia is 
closer to normal Greek usage than is that of Epicurus, as it doubtless is," 
the difference in meaning between eudaimonia and ‘happiness’ in their 


"EN 1178°9-10 and 20-3. = Ross, Aristotle. 190. 
® As is clear enough from the common use of eddayrovia for “prosperity”. 
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normal use would still be no greater than that between alternative defini- 
tions of ‘happiness’ in major English dictionaries. This is ample reason for 
sticking to the traditional translation, provided only we bear in mind that 
in its pre-theoretical uses eudaimonia puts a heavier loading on the objec- 
tive factor in ‘happiness’ than does the English word. 


ll. THE THREE POSITIONS IN EUDAEMONISM 


I may now introduce the principle I shall call ‘the Eudaemonist Axiom’, 
which, once staked out by Socrates, becomes foundational for virtually all 
subsequent moralists of classical antiquity. This is that happiness is desired 
by all human beings as the ultimate end (telos) of all their rational acts." 
The best clue to what this means is in a remark in Plato which every Greek 
moralist would applaud: 


(T6) Of one who wants to be happy there is no longer any point in asking, ‘For 
what reason (iva ti) does he want to be happy?’ This answer is already final 
(adda téhog OoKet Exe 4 aROKpLOWG). (Plato, Smp. 205a2-3) 


in the imaginary dialogue A asks B ‘What is your reason for doing x?" and 
if B replies ‘Because it will get me y’, A persists until the point is reached 
where B replies ‘Because it will make me happy’, and then the question 
stops: to renew it after that would be pointless. Thus to say that happiness 


is ‘the té2og of all our actions’ is not to say that this is what we are always, 


or often, thinking of when choosing what to do in our daily life, but only 
that this is the last of the reasons we could give if pressed to give our reason 
for choosing to do anything at all—the only one which, if given, would 
make it senseless to be asked for any further reason.” 


Here desire for happiness is strictly self-referential: it is the agent's desire for his own hap- 
piness and that of no onc else. This is so deep-seated an assumption that it is simply taken for 
granted: no argument is ever given for it in the Platonic corpus. (For this assumption in the 
context of T6, cf. the gloss on Sp. 206a and 207a in Vlastos, Platonic Studies. 20 a. 56 sub fin.). 
For the same assumption in Socratic dialogues, see c.g. how Socrates shifts without argument 
from BéAriov viva (‘to be better’) at Grg. 468b2 to dyeevov sivat jyiv (‘to be better for us‘), at 
468b (cf. Socrates, Lronist and Moral Philosopher, ch. 5, n. 53), and how his use of the phrasc 
‘injustice is the greatest of evils’ (uéyworoy TOY KaKdv... To adeKeiv) at 46968-9 just takes it for 
granted that (‘to the unjust man himself’) will be understood after ‘evils’ (Socrates. ch. 5. nn. 52, 
53). 

'S Cf. T24 below. 

© Hume’s explanation of the notion of ‘ultimate ends” of conduct is the same (though the 
plural. to which I would call attention, ‘ends’ v. rédog, constitutes a fundamental residual differ- 
ence): Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, app. 1, sect. v (‘It is impossible there can be 
a progress in infinitum; and that one thing can always be a reason why another is desired. Some- 
thing must be desired on its own account... .’). 
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This being the case, the question ‘Why should I be moral?’, which some 
modern moralists would find tendentious—perversely predicated on the 
reduction of morality to interest'’—is for all Greek moralists a perfectly 
proper and unavoidable one, the most urgent of all the questions they must 
confront. It is on this issue that they divide. They agree that the right reply 
is ‘Because moral conduct offers me the best prospects for happiness’. They 
disagree on the reason why this is so: they differ radically among them- 
selves on the relation of virtue to happiness: 


1. For some the relation is purely instrumental; they hold that virtue is 
desirable only as an instrumental means'* to happiness, not at all for 
its own sake. 

2. For others the relation is constitutive, but only partly so; they hold 
that virtue is a principal, but not the only, thing desirable for its own 
sake. 

3. For still others, who go further in the same direction, the relation is 
constitutive in toto: for them virtue is happiness—the only thing that 
makes life good and satisfying. 


Position (1) is held by one of Socrates’ own intimate companions, 
Aristippus,’ and, after him, by Epicurus and his many followers. Identify- 
ing happiness with pleasure and the absence of pain, they hold that virtue 
should be preferred to vice because, and only because, it is the more likely 
of the two to yield hedonic benefit. This identification of happiness (or ‘the 
good’)” with pleasure Socrates attacks in the strongest terms in the 
Gorgias. He argues that it could’' sanction a life of obscene self- 


" So H.A. Prichard argued in his famous essay ‘Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?” 
(Ist pub. 1912; repr. in Moral Obligation (Oxford, 1949)). 

Cf the reference (Socrates, fronist and Moral Philosopher, introd., n. 30) to Irwin's defini- 
tion of the term (Plato’s Moral Theory (Oxford, 1977), 300 n. 53). 

* Pace Xenophon’s hostile portrayal of him (Memorabilia 2. 1 and 3. 8), this *sophist' (Aris- 
totle, Metaph. 996°32) was undoubtedly a member of Socrates’ inner circle, one of Socrates’ 
closest, most devoted friends, mentioned as present at the death-scene by Plato (Phd. 59c2-3); 
cf. also Aristotle, Rk. 1398°28-31 (Aristippus responding to a peremptory remark by Plato by 
saying ‘our comrade (éraipos), Socrates, would not have spoken thus’) with comment by Hein- 
rich Maier, Sokrates (Tubingen, 1913), 81 n. 1, who reckons it a ‘personal reminiscence’ (I would 
suggest that it is most likely to be one of those anecdotes that went the rounds in Athens, when 
Aristotle was there, among Socratics resentful of Plato). 

4 Neither Socrates nor Plato feels called upon to argue that happiness is man’s good: they 
use the terms interchangeably. For Socrates’ usage, sec e.g. how freely he interchanges the terms 
in his statement of the Calliclean thesis at Grg. 494e-495b: ‘those who have pleasure. pleasure 
of whatever sort. are happy’. or again, without any intervening explanation, ‘this is the good— 
to have pleasure of whatever sort’. 

* Not that it must: nothing is said in the Gorgias to commit the hedonist to a Calliclean 
strategy of pleasure-maximization (whose imprudence is clearly indicated: 488d-489b). Had 
Socrates thought that hedonism entails anti-moralism, his association with Aristippus would be 
unintelligible. 
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indulgence—the life of a catamite (494e). Since the moral theory I shall 
be exploring in this chapter is precisely the one Socrates holds in the 
Gorgias” (consistently with what he says in every Socratic dialogue)” in 
opposition to the identification of the good with pleasure,’ we must con- 
clude that whatever else Socrates may or may not have been, he certainly 
was no hedonist.”® 

Position (2) is Aristotle’s and Plato’s. It has taken philosophical schol- 
arship some time to catch up with this fact. Earlier in the present century 
leading lights in Oxford were strongly inclined to believe, and some of 
them did believe, that if Plato and Aristotle were eudaemonists they would 
have had to be utilitarians: H. A. Prichard, a stubborn Kantian, so argued 
with conviction.”” What he and others had failed to understand is how it 
was possible for Plato and Aristotle to hold that everything is chosen for 
the sake of happiness and that some things are chosen for their own sake, 
which is, of course, what Aristotle says in so many words: 


(17) [Happiness] we choose always for itself, never for the sake of anything else. 
But honour, pleasure, intelligence, and every virtue we choose indeed for 
themselves—for if nothing resulted from them, we would still choose each 
of them—but we choose them also for the sake of happiness. (EN 1097°1-5) 


Can Aristotle hold without inconsistency that something can be desired 
for its own sake and also for the sake of something else? He certainly can, 
and if so fine an Aristotelian as Ross had failed to see this,”” it was only 


2 More than a third of the texts on which I base my account of the Socratic view below are 
from the Gorgias, and these are so informative that at a pinch the whole account could have 
been worked up just from them: all four categories in the Socratic scheme of value in which I 
sum up my findings at the end of Sect. V could be documented from the Gorgias alone. 

3 Including the Protagoras: sce additional note 8.1 below. (Editor's note: See Socrates, lronist 
and Moral Philosopher, 300-2.} The interpretation of Prt. 351b-358d is a highly controversial 
matter. Strong defences of the contrary in Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory. ch. 4, and J.C. B. Gosling 
and C. C. W. Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure (Oxford, 1982), chs. 2 and 3. 

™ The nature of this antithesis is misunderstood when it is argued (so Gosling and Taylor, 
The Greeks on Pleasure, 62-4) that the sentiment voiced by Socrates in the Apology and the 
Crito, that dying should be preferred to living unjustly. is not inconsistent with hedonism, since 
Socrates could have maintained (however implausibly) that the preference is justifiable on 
hedonistic grounds. This misses the point that for Socrates justifying the preference for a just 
to an unjust alternative by their respective yield in hedonic value is excluded ab initio, for no 
value accruing to the unjust option should be considered at all (cf. T10,T11,T12. to be discussed 
below), and that moreover pleasure enjoyed in an unjust course of conduct is evil rather than 
good (T28, to be discussed below). 

23 Which is not to say that he would have put hedonism on the same level with immoralism, 
anti-moralism, or mindless moral opportunism. See additional note 8.1. [Editor's note: See 
Socrates, fronist and Moral Philosopher, 300-2.] 

** In the essay cited in n. 17 above and in several other essays in the same volume; also in his 
Inaugural Lecture. Duty and Interest (1928). 

” He wrote ‘morality for {Aristotle} consists in doing certain actions not because we see them 
to be right in themselves but because we see them to be such as will bring us nearer to the “good 
for man” (Aristotle, 188). To get truth instead of falsehood from this statement delete ‘not’ and 
substitute ‘and’ for ‘but’. 
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because, bullied by prevailing philosophical dogmas, he had not paid due 
attention to the fact that for Aristotle happiness consists of goods like 
those named in T7— in fact és nothing but such goods: 


(T8) For happiness is composed of certain goods. For it is not something other 
than these, distinct from them: it is these. (Magna Moralia 1184°26~9)* 


Scruples over the authenticity of the Magna Moralia could, conceivably, 
have kept Ross” from taking this text seriously. However, he could have 
got the same message from a passage in the Nicomachean Ethics, which, 
long before, had been understood and glossed correctly: 


(T9) [About cogia and gpdvyaic} let us first say that they are choiceworthy for 
their own sake—as they would have to be...even if neither of them 
produce anything, for they are virtues. But then [let us observe] that they 
do produce something, though not in the way in which medicine produces 
health: cogia produces happiness in the way health does.” For being a part 
(uépoc) of complete virtue it makes one happy by being possessed and exer- 
cised. (EN 1144°1-6)” 


As Stewart” and Greenwood™ saw, here we are told how certain things 
can be desirable both for their own sake and for the sake of happiness: 
because they are ‘component parts’ (Greenwood), ‘constituent elements’ 
(Stewart), of the happiness they are said to ‘produce’. 

Is there any difficulty in understanding such a relation? Suppose I am 
very fond of the Andante of a Beethoven symphony. If this had been the 
only part of it that had survived, I would play it ‘for its own sake’. But 
luckily enough I do have the whole symphony and I treasure all of it. So 
when I listen to the Andante I do so both for its own sake and for the sake 
of the whole ordered sequence of movements to which it belongs. This is 
how Aristotle thinks of the relation of virtue to happiness, except that 
the relation he has in view is multidimensional and synchronic, as well as 
diachronic, and virtue is only one of the ‘parts’ of happiness, each of which 


8 4 yap eddamovia éotiv ix uve dyabdy ovyKemévy ...od yap gow Glo u ywpig todtwy, 
ddk& tadta. I am indebted to Mr J. O. Urmson for bringing this extremely important passage to 
my attention. 

* Aristotle, 15. For a reasonable defence of the ‘substantial authenticity of the Magna Moralia 
and its importance for the study of Aristotle’s moral philosophy’, see John Cooper, ‘The Magna 
Moralia and Aristotle’s Moral Philosophy’, American Journal of Philology, 94 (1973), 327-49. 

3% Understanding [eddamoviav norsi] after dc 4 byteia contrary to Ross in his translation of 
the EN, who understands [dyreiav norei], in the same place, thereby missing the point that, in 
any case, the terminal clause of T9 gives a perfect example of a state choiceworthy both for its 
own sake and for the sake of happiness. 

3 ¥ have followed i. Bywater’s text of the EN (1894). 

% 3. A. Stewart, Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1892), ii. 48. 

3 L.H.G. Greenwood, Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI, with essay, notes, and trans. 
(Cambridge, 1909), 295. 

* For this (‘inclusive’) conception of happiness in Aristotle see especially J. L. Ackrill, ‘Aris- 
totle on Eudaimonia’, Proceedings of the British Academy, 60 (1974), 339-60. 
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may be desired both for its own sake and for the sake of the whole. Thus 
consider the case of temperance. If we follow Aristotle we should choose 
to be temperate both for its own sake (temperance is xaAdv) and for the 
sake of pleasure (in exercising that virtue we get a special pleasure which 
we could get in no other way) and for the sake of health (temperate indul- 
gence in food and drink is essential for health) and for the sake of honour 
(if we live among morally sensitive people we win their esteem by our tem- 
perance) and for the sake of happiness which consists of all these ‘parts’ 
of it and of many more besides.* 

Plato’s view of happiness in Republic 2-10 and in the Philebus is not 
expounded as fully or explicitly as in the works of Aristotle. Unlike the 
latter, Plato never uses the ‘parts-whole’ terminology for the relation of 
intrinsically valuable goods to happiness. Nor does he speak of them as 
being desired both for their own sake and for the sake of happiness. But 
what he does say can be put together in a pattern substantially like the one 
in Aristotle. What is essential for my purpose is sufficiently indicated in the 
trichotomy of goods with which Glaucon begins his speech in Republic 2 
(357b-358a): 


(a) Goods desirable only for their own sake. Example: harmless 
pleasure. 

(b) Goods desirable both for their own sake and for their consequences. 
Examples: thinking, seeing, health; justice (and, by implication, all 
the virtues). 

(c) Goods desirable only for their consequences. Examples: physical 
training, medical treatment, money-making. 


The goods in class (c) are desirable only for the sake of those in classes 
(a) and (b). Since the trichotomy is exhaustive, it follows that all those 
whose possession will make us happy must fall into those two classes. So 
each of the goods in (a) and (b) must be components of happiness, for this 
is the only way in which they could be desired both for their own sake (as 
they are said to be) and for the sake of happiness (as they must be, for as 
we saw in T6 above, happiness is ‘the question-stopper’—the final reason 
why anything is desired, hence, why pleasure, health, thinking, virtue, or 
anything else is desired). 

Position (3), the view that virtue is the only constituent of happiness— 
that virtue is happiness, the whole of it—is held by that strange man 
Antisthenes, the progenitor of Cynicism, who was one of Socrates’ closest 


** See the long list of ‘parts’ of happiness in the Rhetoric (1360°19 ff.). That several of these 
items may be desired for the sake of other things is no objection to reckoning them ‘parts’ of 
happiness when desircd for their own sake. 
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friends and associates,” and was later held not only by the Cynics—the 
philosophical hippies of classical antiquity—but also by that incomparably 
more numerous and influential, ultra-respectable, philosophical sect the 
Stoics.” Of the content of Antisthenes’ doctrine we know all too little. But 
its general tenor is indicated by the saying attributed to him by Diogenes 
Laertius (6. 3): ‘I would rather go mad than experience pleasure’ (é2eyé te 
avveyzés ‘uaveiny udihov i HoOcinv’).* From the identity of virtue and hap- 
Piness a eudaemonist would unavoidably infer, as did the Stoics, that all 
non-moral goods are matters of indifference. Could this be Socrates’ view 
of the relation of virtue to happiness? 

I believe that the best attack on this question can be made from a central 
principle of Socrates’ practical moral teaching which I shall call, for reasons 
to be explained directly, the ‘Sovereignty of Virtue’. Though this makes no 
reference to happiness as such, it none the less gives the best insight into 
the problem. Here we can best see how Socrates, in his total innocence of 
the problematik not only of modern moral theory but even of Hellenistic 
and Greco-Roman philosophical ethics, approaches the matter. For this 
purpose I shail begin with three thoroughly familiar, yet sadly neglected,” 
passages, two of them in the Apology,” the third in the Crito, where 


*% Plato, Phaedo 5968, Xenophon, Mem. 3.17 (‘Apollodorus and Antisthenes never leave me. 
says Socrates to Theodote), and Smp., passim. 

* It was the view of the founders, Zeno and Chrysippus. and of leading Stoics thereafter that 
‘virtue is self-sufficient for happiness’ (Diogenes Laertius 7. 127). ensuring all by itself happi- 
ness at the maximum. ‘admitting of neither diminution nor enhanccment of intensity (aayt’ dveaow 
pore éxiraow éndézeoOa) (D.L. 7. 101). Everything else (‘hfc, health. pleasure. beauty. strength. 
wealth, good repute. high birth’, and the like) they considered not goods (i.e. constituents of 
happiness), but indifferents (dd:dgopu) (D.L. 7. 102). 

* Sextus Empiricus quotes the saying twice (P. 3. 181; M. 11.73) without naming its source. 
For other quotations of the saying. see Gabriele Giannantoni, Socraticorwn Religuiae (Bib- 
liopolis, 1983), Texts (vols. i and ii), ii. 365. 

* No notice of them is taken in either of the great landmarks of 19th-century Socratic schol- 
arship: Eduard Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, George Grote. Plato and the Other Compan- 
ions of Socrates (London, 1888). They continue to be gencrally ignored in the present century: 
they do not figure in the index locorum of the two book-length accounts of Socrates in the 1960s: 
Norman Gulley, The Philosophy of Socrates (London. 1968), and W. K. C. Guthrie. History of 
Greek Philosophy, iii: The Fifth-Century Enlightenment (Cambridge, 1969). But see Maier. 
Sakrates. 305 ff.. for a notable exception: he quotes (at 308 n. 1) Ap. 28b (= T10 below) and also 
(at 309 n. 2) Cri. 48b (= T15 below), along with passages from the Gorgias, to document his 
lucidly anti-instrumentalist interpretation of the Socratic ethic (‘die Tiigend an sich selbst schon 
nicht Glick bringt, sondern—Gliick ist’; p. 319) to which I had referred in my review of Irwin, 
Plato’s Moral Theory (cf. Socrates, Ironist and Moral Philosopher, 6-10). (I am correcting my 
faulty reference to Maicr in Vlastos. ‘Happincss and Virtuc in Socrates’ Moral Theory’. Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, Ns 30 (1984). 181-213 n. Sl: repr. in Topoi. 4 
(1984), 3-32.) 

” The advantage of starting with the Apology is that here we find the most explicitly per- 
sonal, least theory-laden. account of Socrates’ conception of the good life. Any construction of 
Socratic theory which does not do justice to this primary base would be suspect. 
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Socrates declares the Sovereignty of Virtue his supreme principle of prac- 
tical choice. The third passage“' is particularly illuminating, for it reveals the 
structural design of the fundamentals of Socrates’ moral theory: the passage 
shows how he gets to that principle and what he gets from it. 


Ill. SOCRATES’ PRINCIPLE OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF 
VIRTUE 


He States it twice over in the Apology, invoking it to explain why he had 
followed for so many years that singular course of conduct which has now 
put him in peril of his life. If someone were to reproach him for that, he 
says, this would be his reply: 


(T10) Man, you don’t speak well, if you believe that a man worth anything at all 
would give countervailing weight (dxodoyi{ec@at) to danger of life or 
death, or give consideration to anything but this when he acts: whether his 
action is just or unjust, the action of a good or of an evil man. (Ap. 28b5-9)” 


He reiterates the principle a few lines later, using again the verb I am trans- 
lating ‘give countervailing weight’; for, as Riddell points out,” what is con- 
veyed by vzo- in vxodoyiteoGa is not subtraction but rather, as he puts it, 
‘meeting from an opposite direction’—as in ixavtdv, dawpooia (‘affidavit 
to stop proceedings’), dzotysdoGa (equivalent to dvretuGoba): 


(T11) This is the truth of the matter, men of Athens: Wherever a man posts 
himself on his own conviction that this is best or on orders from his com- 
mander, there, 1 do believe, he should remain, giving no countervailing 
weight to death or anything else when the alternative is to act basely. (Ap. 
28d6-10)* 


In the Crito we meet the principle for a third time. Plato’s fastidious prose, 
shunning regurgitation, allows itself repetition of just the one word, 
vaohoyiteodas, to tie this further statement of the principle to that in each 
of the preceding texts: 


*" Cri, 48b4-49e3. I quote pieces of it (T12.T13,T14, T15) in chopped-up fashion. disregard- 
ing their order in the text. This should not keep the reader from viewing the passage as a con- 
tinuous exposition of Socratic doctrine. 

® Quoted in Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher. 8. 

* J. Riddell, The Apology of Plato, with digest of Platonic idioms (Oxford, 1867). 66, 167. 

+ pdév tnodoyitonevoy mpd toi aisypod. For the recognition of T10 and T11 as enunciating 
a ‘principle of choice (A1), or at any rate, a principle that tells us what sorts of things to con- 
sider in making a choice’, and of T11 as doing the same (A2). thereby explaining momentous 
personal decisions made by Socrates throughout his life, see G. Santas, ‘The Socratic Paradox’, 
Philosophical Review, 73 (1964), 147-64: repr. in Socrates (London, 1979). 32-3. In the present 
paper I show how Al and A2 in Santas are variant expressions of a general principle of prac- 
tical choice, reiterated in the Crito ((48c6-d5) = T12), where it is derived from a thesis con- 
cerning the relation of virtue to the good (T!5 below) which entails, either directly or through 
that principle, the absolute interdicts on ddixciv. dvradixeiv, dvtiKaKoupyeiv. 
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(T12) But for us, since the argument thus compels us (odtw .. . aipet) the only 
thing we should consider is ... whether we would be acting justly .. . or,in 
truth, unjustly ... And if it should become evident that this action is unjust, 
then the fact that by staying here I would die or suffer anything else what- 
ever should be given no countervailing weight when the alternative is to 
act unjustly. (Cr 48c6-d5) 


In each of these three texts Socrates in confronting that fatality of our 
lives which forces us to choose between competing values or, in the more 
down-to-earth language he uses himself, between competing ‘goods’ 
(dyadd). He would recognize (cf. e.g. Euthd.279a—b) a wide variety of such 
goods—physical, to begin with: bodily health and strength, good looks; life 
itself as a biological fact—living, as distinct from living well. Next on his 
list would come those social and intellectual goods which Socrates takes 
to be morally neutral, seeing no moral merit in their possession or stigma 
in their dispossession. Such he thinks wealth, social connections, good rep- 
utation and prestige, success in politics or war. Such too he thinks that clev- 
erness or quickness of mind which the wickedly cunning may have on a 
par with the wisely good.” Over against all these he sets the moral goods, 
his five canonical virtues, all of which, given his well-known doctrine of the 
unity of the virtues, stand or fall together as ‘parts’ of virtue:“° whatever 
stake any of them has in a given choice, each of the other four has the 
same. So the principle announced in the above three texts comes to 
this: Whenever we must choose between exclusive and exhaustive alter- 
natives which we have come to perceive as, respectively, just and unjust 
or, more generally, as virtuous and vicious, this very perception of them 
should decide our choice. Further deliberation would be useless, for 
none of the non-moral goods we might hope to gain, taken singly or in 
combination, could compensate us for the loss of a moral good. Virtue 
being the sovereign good in our domain of value, its claim upon us is always 
final. 

To take the measure of this commitment we should compare it not with 
Thrasymachean immoralism or Calliclean anti-moralism, nor yet with the 
skin-deep morality of the homme moyen sensuel, but with that deep regard 
for virtue we could expect only in the finest characters of the time. 
Consider Neoptolemus in the Philocietes.“’ When first propositioned by 


* devdtys at n. 6 above. 

‘ They are interentailing: ‘if one has any of them one will necessarily have all of them’ (Prt. 
369e4). 

* For my understanding of the moral import of this play | am indebted to Martha Nussbaum. 
‘Consequences and Character in Sophocles’ Philoctetes’, Philosophy and Literature, 3 (1976-7), 
25-53, and, even more, to Mary Whitlock Blundell, Helping Friends and Harming Enemies: A 
Study in Sophocles and Greek Ethics (Cambridge, 1989), ch. 6. 
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Odysseus he recoils with disgust: just to listen to that dishonest proposal, 
he says, causes him pain, and he ‘abhors’ the thought of carrying it out (PA. 
87).** This is his first reaction and, as the drama shows, it will be also his 
last: he returns the bow, well aware of the sorry consequences for himself. 
And when Odysseus berates the recklessness of that choice, he retorts 
(1246): “If it is just, it is better than prudent.” This is his true character. 
The bow is in his hands, he need only keep it to be the glorious captor of 
Troy, and who would know, or care, that he had got it by cheating an embit- 
tered, paranoid cripple? Giving it back of his own accord, he proves that 
he means what he had said at the start: ‘I would rather fail acting nobly, 
that win by acting basely’ (94-5). That sentiment has a Socratic ring. It is 
what Socrates tells the court after the sentence had been passed: ‘I would 
much rather die, having defended myself as I did, than do as you would 
have had me do and live’ (Ap. 38e). At that point the graph of Socratic 
morality intersects that of other admirable people in his own world who. 
like him, vindicate in a crisis the genuineness of their concern for justice 
by living up to its demands at painful cost to their worldly fortunes. Sopho- 
cles was counting on the presence of such people in his audience in those 
last dismal years of the Peloponnesian War. And so was Isocrates half a 
century later when he wrote in his Panathenaicus: ‘Victories won in viola- 
tion of justice are more despicable than are morally clean defeats’ (185).*' 

But think how much further the people who would share those fine sen- 
timents would have to go before they could embrace Socrates’ principle 
of the Sovereignty of Virtue. Had Neoptolemus got that far, Sophocies 
would have lost his play: the stichomythia which starts with Neoptolemus 
voicing loathing for deccit (100) and ends twenty verses later in abject 
capitulation (‘Pll do it—Pul dismiss the shame’) could not have occurred: 
Odysseus would never have had his chance to dangle the prize before the 
young man’s nose. As for Isocrates, it is one thing to hold up to the admi- 
ration of his public a rare deed of high resolve. a glittering moral exploit. 
like the self-immolation of Leonidas and his band, quite another to make 
the total subordination of comfort, safety, life itself, to virtue the inflexible 
rule of everyday conduct. The difference becomes palpable in the Gorgias 
when Socrates argues that to suffer wrong oneself is always better than to 


* apdovev arya. 
adh ef OiKua, tay cogay Kpetoow tad. The best commentary on the sense of vog av here 
is the dialogue at 100-20. where the course of action which is plainly dishonest and is recog- 
nized as aiozpdv (108), is justified by its ‘prudence’ (vogds tv dv atroc Kayados Kexdijdua. 119). 
” Zotionat O°. vad. xaiws | Opay tSapupteiv udidov i} vixdv waxes. This is his retort to 
Odysseus’ admission that the trickery is dvaidés (83) and, by implication. unjust and impious, 
but must none the less be dared as the means to victory (81-2). 
*' Tam not suggesting that Isocrates adhered consistently to this noble sentiment. I sce no 
defence against the blistering critique in the essay on Isocrates by Norman H. Baynes in his 
Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (1955). 


rs) 
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wrong another. We know what Isocrates would say to that: ‘Forced to 
choose between two options, neither of them ideal, [our fathers] thought 
it a better choice to do evil to others than to suffer it themselves’ (Pana- 
thenaicus 117). This, he adds, is what every sensible man would prefer—in 
fact everybody, except some few ‘who pretend to be wise’—as pointed an 
allusion to Socratic doctrine as can be found in the Isocratean corpus. 

In chapter 7” I argued for the ground-breaking originality of Socrates’ 
interdict on retaliation. Here I must refer again to his own awareness of 
the unbridgeable gulf this interdict creates between his morality and that 
of all the adherents of the traditional code: 

(T13) Therefore, we should not return wrong for wrong (dytudexeiv) nor do evil 

to a single man. no matter what he may have done to us. And watch out, 
Crito, lest in agreeing with this you go against your own belief. For 1 know 
that few believe or will believe this. And between those who do believe and 
those who don't there can be no common counsel: of necessity they must 
despise each other when they view each other’s deliberations. (Cri. 
49c10-d5)* 

In section Ill of chapter 7 we saw how Socrates reaches this position in 
the Crito. That we should never return injustice is presented as an imme- 
diate consequence of the premiss that we should never commit injustice: 
from ‘we should never commit injustice’ (ovddayd@c déiKeiv) he derives 
directly ‘we should never return injustice’ (oddauds dvtadexeiv). The 
matching interdict, on returning harm for harm (dvukaxovpyeiv), he 
derives from that same premiss taken in conjunction with the further 
premiss that to do evil to a person is to do injustice to that person. And if 
we were then to ask ‘Why should we grant that first principle, which is used 
for the derivation of that twofold renunciation of the /ex talionis?’ it is 
from the principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue that we would get our 
answer—all the answer we need at this point. If, when we see that an option 
is unjust, we should reject it instantly without giving any consideration at 
all to countervailing benefits, then, naturally, we should never commit 
injustice.” And then the question becomes: how does he derive the prin- 
ciple of the Sovereignty of Virtue? 


* Which supersedes my first shot at the Socratic doctrine (G. Vlastos, ‘Socrates’ Contribu- 
tion to the Greck Sense of Justice’. Archaiognosia, 1 (1980), 301-24. esp. 318-23). which [ have 
since revised with help from colleagues at St Andrews, where the substance of that paper had 
formed the first of my Gifford lectures (1981), and also from Irwin, who had pointed out to me 
that the mathematical model f had uscd in that paper is strictly inconsistent with the Identity 
Thesis (to be defined in Sect. IV below) I had endorsed there: if virtue were the only compo- 
nent of happiness. then the analogy of infinite to finite quantitics to clucidate the relation of 
moral to non-moral goods would be inapplicable. since on the Identity Thesis the valuc of any 
or all of the latter would be zero. 

* Quoted as T22 in Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher. ch. 7. 

* The way otdauds ddexeiv (we should never commit injustice’) is in fact derived in the text 
(49a5-7) exhibits it as an entailment of the previous ‘agreements’ (<2 RosAGas iuiv Nai &y 73 
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The Apology does not disclose the answer; but the Crito does. What is 
laid down as an unargued principle in the Apology (T10 and T11) is pre- 
sented in the Crito as the conclusion of a line of reasoning. Recall how T12 
begins: ‘But for us, since the argument thus compels us’ (‘thus catches us’, 
if we give with Burnet” its literal force to the verb in éze7 oftw 6 Adyos 
aipei). The same explicit indication of an inferential link to what precedes 
had been given earlier in the same paragraph, as its start: 


(Tl4) From what has been agreed let us consider this: would it be just or unjust 
to leave this place without the consent of the Athenians? If it is just, we 
shall. If it is not, we shan’t. (Cri. 48b11-c2) 


Here we see a proleptic application of the principle of the Sovereignty of 
Virtue: the decision between those life-or-death alternatives—to break 
gaol or to stay put to drink hemlock—is to be made solely on the justice 
or injustice of the matter, shutting out every other consideration. Why so? 
Because of ‘what has been agreed’. And what is that? It is spelled out in 
the immediately preceding lines: 


(T15) ‘Do we still hold, or do we not, that we should attach highest value not to 
living, but to living well?’ 
“We do.” 
‘And that to live well is the same as to live honourably and justly: do we 
hold that too. or not?’ 
“We do. (Cri. 48b4-10) 


IV. THE IDENTITY AND SUFFICIENCY THESES 


What should we make of T15? Many scholars” have passed it over as a 
truism.* If we take a closer look at it we will see that it is anything but 
that.” For since ‘well’ is the adverbial form of ‘good’ and since for Socrates, 


Eunpoubev zpdvy OuodoyyOn) that ddcxeiv (committing injustice) is never good (49a6) for the 
agent (49b). These ‘agreements’ would a/so entail the principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue (and 
could have been used to derive the latter had they preceded it in the text): and they are them- 
selves interentailing with the statement (4868-9 = T15) from which the Sovereignty of Virtue 
is derived in the text (as | proceed to explain in the text above). 


* Joha Burnet. Plato's Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito (Oxford, 1924). See his 
gloss on 6 46yo3 uipei, supported by references to Herodotus, the orators, et al. (pp. 196-7). 

“ The only reference to it in Gosling and Taylor. The Greeks on Pleasure. is at p. 45, where 
it is not connected with T12 and is explained away as ‘vacillation’. On the interpretation | am 
presenting here there is no need so to regard it: T15 fits into a stably coherent moral theory. 

*” Cf. n.39 above. 

* Presumably for this reason: f can think of no other to explain why so many scholars who 
were thoroughly familiar with this text should have made nothing of it. 

© One's whole interpretation of Socrates’ moral theory could be altered by taking notice of 
the true import of this crucial text. Thus Guthrie, who does not cite T15 (or T10,T11.T12), would 
not have written, ‘The utilitarian conception of good is certainly Socratic’ (History of Greek Phi- 
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as for all Greek moralists, the good for man is happiness,” the prima-facie 


meaning of his statement is that the happy and virtuous forms of living are 
identical, that is to say, that the form of life we call ‘happiness’ when 
viewing it under desirability criteria (as the most deeply and durably sat- 
isfying kind of life) is the same form of life we call ‘virtue’ when viewing it 
as meeting moral criteria (as the just, brave, temperate, pious, wise way to 
live). Could any proposition in moral philosophy be less of a commonplace 
than this? For if this is what Socrates holds, it commits him unavoidably” 
to the third of the positions laid out above: he is holding that virtue is hap- 
piness——virtue its sole component, the only thing that makes life good and 
satisfying. This is the prima-facie import of T15. I shall call it ‘the Identity 
Thesis of the relation of virtue to happiness’ or ‘the Identity Thesis’ for 
short. But why should I keep saying that this is the ‘prima-facie’ import of 
the text? Why that qualification? Could there be any doubt on this score? 
There could indeed. Let me explain. 

What we are offered in this text is meant to state the rationale of the 
principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue in T12: the phrases ‘from what has 
been agreed’ in T14 and ‘since the argument thus compels us’ in T12 make 
this doubly clear. And, of course, the Identity Thesis would warrant the 
implication if we share Socrates’ eudaemonist axiom, which makes the 
attainment of happiness the final reason for every rational choice.” Given 
this further premiss—the tacit premiss of the argument—then, certainly. 
once we are satisfied that of two possible courses of action the one is just. 
the other unjust, the identity of virtue and happiness would immediately 
decide the choice: the unjust course would not deserve even a second look 
if it is known to be the unhappy one. So for a eudaemonist the Identity 
Thesis would indeed meet the requirement of compelling acceptance of 
the principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue. But it over-satisfies that require- 
ment. The principle does not require so strong a premiss: the Identity Thesis 
‘catches’ the principle, but the principle does not ‘catch’ the Identity Thesis. 
The principle only tells us how we should choose when the alternatives are 
virtuous and vicious respectively. It does not tell us how we should choose 
when the alternatives are not of that sort at all—when both options are 


losophy, iii. 463); W. Frankena, Ethics (Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1963), 3-5 and 16, who ignores T15 
in his extended account of Cri. 47c-Slc as a paradigm of moral reasoning, would not have 
thought the interdicts on returning injustice for injustice and evil for evil teleologically 
ungrounded and so would not have bracketed Socrates with Kant as a ‘rule-deontologist’. Both 
of these diametrically opposite misinterpretations of Socratic ethics could have been blocked if 
the role of T15 in its passage had been properly understood. 


® See additional note 8.2. [Editor's note: See Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher, 302.] 


“' Sec additional note 8.3. [Editor's note: See Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher, 302-3.} 
®@ Cf the comment on T6 above, and T24 below. 
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acceptable from a moral point of view. Yet choices of this latter sort may 
make an appreciable difference to our happiness, while on the Identity 
Thesis they should make none: if virtuc is identical with happiness, then 
options equally consistent with our virtue should be equally consistent 
with our happiness. But in point of fact they are not. 

To illustrate: imagine that in a strange house where I must spend the 
night I have the choice of two beds. One is freshly made and the sheets 
are clean. The other was slept in the night before by someone in a drunken 
stupor who vomited on the bed: the sheets are still soggy from the remains. 
Since my virtue would be unimpaired if, clenching my teeth and holding 
my nose, I were to crawl in between those filthy sheets for a bad night’s 
sleep, why should not my happiness be similarly unimpaired? I trust the 
grossness of the example will not offend: misplaced delicacy is an imped- 
iment to clear thinking on moral topics, as Socrates would be the first to 
observe. F trust also that the example will not be brushed aside on the 
ground that it concerns the happiness of a few hours, while the happiness 
Socrates is talking about is a long-run, ideally, a lifelong business: I could 
easily concoct examples to fit that bill: say, life in a concentration camp. If 
happiness were identical with virtue, an inmate of the gulag should be as 
happy as an equally virtuous inmate of a Cambridge college. Or. to use a 
biblical fable, if happiness were identical with virtue, Job should be as 
happy after Satan’s work has been done as he was before—the loss of his 
seven thousand sheep and five thousand camels and of all his kin. the 
running sores that cover him from head to foot, should not result in the 
slightest diminution of his happiness. 

Is there then no alternative to the Identity Thesis which would provide 
a ground for rational preference between courses of action indistinguish- 
able in respect of virtue but differing materially in other ways? There surely 
is. Let me sketch a possible mode of it. Keeping virtue in its place as the 
sovereign good, both necessary and sufficient for happiness, let us allow 
happiness a multitude of lesser constituents in addition to virtue. Every- 
thing on Socrates’ list of non-moral goods (cf. Euthd. 279a—b) would come 
in under this head. [n disjunction from virtue each would be worthless.* But 
when conjoined with virtue (i.e. when used virtuously) they would enhance 


“ ‘This feature of the model (entailing that the valuc of all non-moral goods would be con- 
ditioned on their conjunction with virtue) suffices to distinguish it from the doctrine of 
Antiochus of Ascalon (apud Cicero, Fin. 5, 78 A. Tuse. 5. 22-3), which matches the model in 
allowing that virtue suffices for a *happy’ life. though not for the ‘happiest’ (beatam .. . neque 
tamen beaussimant, Tusc. 5. 22), maintaining (against the Stoics: cf. n. 3 above) that happincss 
admits of degrees (/"in. 5.84). allowing that non-moral evils are decremental (though the decre- 
ments are very small: exigua et paene minima. Fin. 5.78). but there is no indication that Aati- 
ochus makes non-moral goods decremental only when disjoined from virtue and incremental 
only when conjoined with virtue, stipulating that virtue is a necessary condition of non-moral 
goods having any value whatsoever for their possessor. as does the model above. 
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happiness in some small degree.” Variations in happiness which, on the 
Identity Thesis, would be a function of a single variable, on this alternative 
model would be a function of many variables: all of those non-moral mini- 
components of happiness would be incremental in some small way if con- 
joined with virtue; each would make a mini-difference, greater in the case 
of some than of others (thus the enhancement of Job’s happiness would be 
greater if he regained his health than if he got back his camels). 

Here we see the possibility of two alternative theories of the relation of 
virtue to happiness, predicated on different conceptions of happiness. A 
unicomponent model of happiness would yield the Identity Thesis. The 
multicomponent model I have just sketched would yield, alternatively, 
what I shall call the Sufficiency Thesis,® since on this model virtue, remain- 
ing the invariant and sovereign good, would of itself assure a sufficiency 
of happiness—enough of it to yield deep and durable contentment—but 
would still allow for small, but not negligible, enhancements of happiness 
as a result of the virtuous possession and use of non-moral goods. I want 
to argue that, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, the Sufficiency, 
not the Identity, Thesis gives the right insight into the Socratic view. Let 
me probe those appearances. What do the texts really say? 

Doesn’t T15 say that the happy and the virtuous life are identical? It 
says that they are tadtév. Isn’t that as good? It would be, if it were certain 
that radrév is being used here to express identity. Could there be any ques- 
tion as to that? There could indeed. Aristotle, the first Greek thinker to 
investigate that innocent-looking term,” concludes that when two general 
terms, A and B, are said to be tavrév, any one of three different things 
could be meant. These are his first two: 


* A virtuous person would be happy, regardless of possession of non-moral goods, but 
happier with than without one or more of them (at a level higher than the minimal needed for 
the exercise of knowledge, below which virtue itself would be impossible and life would not be 
worth living: cf. n. 69 below). We know that Socrates believes that a man who is unhappy 
(because he acts unjustly) will be unhappier if his injustice goes unpunished (the former state 
is dedtepov tev KaKxdv uey€Ger, the latter is néyotov Kai mpatov Kaxdv; Grg. 479d); and that of 
two foolish persons the less enterprising would err less and would therefore be ‘less unhappy’ 
(GO2to¢ Hrtov; Euthd. 281¢2). It is reasonabie to infer that his conception of happiness will simi- 
larly admit of degrees: good and evil, straightforward contraries, could hardly fail to be sym- 
metrical in this important respect. 

‘5 That should not be confused with the standard Stoic doctrine that ‘virtue is self-sufficient 
for happiness’, by which they understand precisely what I am calling the ‘Identity Thesis’, that 
virtue is the only component of happiness, the only good (cf. n. 37 above). Still less should it be 
confused with what Irwin calls ‘the sufficiency of virtue’ (Plato’s Moral Theory, 100-1), which 
stands at the other extreme from the Stoic view and also from what the Socratic view would be 
on either the Identity or the Sufficiency Theses, since Irwin takes the relation of virtue to hap- 
piness to be purely instrumental, while I take it to be strictly constitutive on the Socratic view 
as also, of course, on the Stoic. 

© Topics 103°23-31, °10-12. 

*? His third, ‘accidental sameness’, is irrelevant to the analysis of TIS. 
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(1) that A and B are synonyms or that they ‘are the same in definition’; 

(2) that B is, in technical Aristotelian terminology, a ‘proprium’ (id:ov) 
of A, i.e. that while B is not the ‘essence’ of A, the two are none the 
less necessarily interentailing.™ 


The first, which Aristotle takes to be the ‘primary and principal’ use of the 
term, will not fit our text at all: ‘happiness’ and ‘virtue’ are certainly not 
meant to be synonyms, nor are they supposed to have the same definition. 
What about the second? It clearly fits on the Identity Thesis, where ‘hap- 
piness’ and ‘virtue’ are the same form of living differently described. But it 
also fits on the Sufficiency Thesis: when A and B are necessarily interentail- 
ing, then, necessarily, x has attribute A if, and only if, x has attribute B, and 
then x may (but need not) have certain additional attributes, say, C and D, 
necessarily interentailing with attributes E and F, respectively. On the 
Sufficiency Thesis A would stand for virtue, B for the happiness which is 
found necessarily and exclusively in virtue; C and D might stand for, say, 
virtuous health and virtuous wealth,® and E and F for the increments of 
happiness associated with health and wealth, respectively, when these are 
virtuously used. On these terms ‘happy’ and ‘virtuous’ would be interentail- 
ing and would, therefore, qualify for being ‘the same’ in sense (2), though 
the degrees of happiness experienced by virtuous persons differently cir- 
cumstanced with respect to non-moral goods would differ.” Thus the 
Sufficiency Thesis would fit T15 no less than would the Identity Thesis.” 


® duexatnyopeirat, i.e. that for all x,x has A if, and only if, x has B. 

® That is to say, at a level higher than that strictly necessary to sustain virtue: If health fell 
below a certain minimal level. x's mental processes would fail—he or she would be incapaci- 
tated for the exercise of knowledge and therewith for that of virtue, since Socrates holds that 
virtue ‘is’ knowledge. (We may surmise that some such sub-minimal physical state is what 
Socrates has in view at Cri. 47d-e and Grg. 512a: a body so ravaged by disease that life is no 
longer preferable to death.) Mutatis mutandis the same would be true of ‘wealth’, i.e. of the 
means of subsistence. 

 ¥ am not crediting Socrates with anticipating the Aristotelian analysis of the various senses 
of ‘the same’—far from it: had he done so he would have saved himself a pack of trouble (cf. 
Vlastos, Platonic Studies, 431-3. 444-5). I invoke the Aristotelian analysis to show, that a student 
of multivocity (which, alas, Socrates was not) attests a use of ‘the same’ which is the only one 
that fits T15 (since neither homonymy, nor definitional identity, nor accidental identity will). In 
T21(b) and then again, more elaborately, in T22 below we shall see Socrates use interentailment 
to express the relation of virtue to happiness, doing so without resort to any word suggestive of 
identity in that context, while continuing to maintain that kaddv and dya@dyv are radrdv in adja- 
cent contexts: at Grg. 474c9-d2 he takes his dispute with Polus to pivot on the latter's denial of 
this proposition. 

" And note that the Identity Thesis is not suggested at all in the statements in the Crito at 
49a5-6 and 49b4-6 which (as I remarked above: n. 54) ‘also entail the principle of the 
Sovercignty of Virtue (and could have been used to derive the latter)": no more than interentail- 
ment of dya@dv and dixatov (or Kaddv) is asserted (49a5-6 states that dduxetv is never dyaddv, 
49b4-6 that dd:xeiy is always Kaxdv). The identity of dyu@dv to kaddy and of Kakdv to aiozpdv 
is not even suggested in these statements. 
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We may now investigate three texts which, like T15, appear to give the 
very strongest possible support to the Identity Thesis but, as I shall argue, 
turn out on closer scrutiny to be equally consistent with its rival. I start 
with the one which I take to give the clue to the right reading of all three 
of these texts: 


(T16) Ja} You should know well that if you kill the sort of man I say I am you 
will harm yourselves more than me. Me“‘heither Meletus nor Anytus 
could harm;” they could not, for it is not permitted that a better man 
be harmed by someone worse than himself. 

[b] He could kill me, perhaps, drive me into exile, deprive me of civic rights. 
He and others might think that these are great evils. But I don’t. Much 
greater is the evil he is attempting now—to send a man unjustly to 
death. (Ap. 30c5-d5) 


Does Socrates really mean that Meletus and Anytus could not harm him, 
knowing well that they could bring about his death, exile, atimia? If he did, 
he would be asserting that these—and, by the same token, any other—non- 
moral evils would make zero difference to his happiness. But look at what 
he goes on to say in part (b) of our text: not that they can do him zo evil, 
but that they can do him no great evil. Is he dithering, thinking those calami- 
ties non-evils at (a), mini-evils at (b)? There is no need to suppose that there 
is any vacillation at all; he can be reasonably understood to be making the 
same point in both parts of the text. To see this we must take account of 
that special use of negation, available in all natural languages, Greek no 
less than English, whose purpose is not to deny the applicability of the pred- 
icate, but to de-intensify its application. You ask, ‘Might I] trouble you to 
post this letter for me?’ and I reply, ‘It would be no trouble—none at all,” 
though I know and you know that the errand would take me several blocks 
out of my way. You understand me to say ‘no trouble’ and mean ‘a mini- 
trouble—too trivial to be worth mentioning’. If we were entitled to read in 
that way the negation in T16(a), what is said there would fit the Sufficiency 
Thesis fully as well as does what is said in T16(b). 

Are we then entitled to read T16(a) in this way? There is reason to think 
so. Consider what Socrates had been saying a few lines earlier in the 
Apology: 


(T17) [a] [I ask you] to make your first and strongest concern not wealth but the 
soul—that it should be as virtuous as possible. 

[6] For virtue does not come from wealth, but through virtue, wealth and 

everything else, private and public, become good for men (dAd’ é& 


® This is Epictetus’ favourite Socratic text. He cites it repeatedly (always in the same pungent 
paraphrase: ‘Anytus and Meletus can kill me but cannot harm me’): Diss. 1. 29. 17,2. 2. 15,2. 23, 
21. 
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apetic ypyuata Kai ta dAda ayaa [yiyverat] toig dvOpunots dnavrta Kai 
dia Kai dnnosig). (Ap. 30a8-b4)” 


In (a) he is reiterating the sentiment he had voiced just before: 


(T18) ...if he appears to me not to have the virtue he says he has, | shall 
reproach him for setting least value on the things of the greatest value and 
setting the greater on inferior (gavddtepa) things. (Ap. 29e5-30a2) 


What Socrates is saying here fits perfectly the framework of the Sufficiency 
Thesis. He is not saying that the non-moral goods he has been talking about 
(money, reputation, prestige) have no value at all, but that their value is 
vastly inferior to that of the most precious thing in life, perfection of soul. 
In T17() he explains why the latter should hold so pre-eminent a place 
in our scheme of value: this is what makes all other things good;” without 
this nothing else would be good. Since there is no reason to think that his 
perspective on non-moral goods has altered, less than a page later, in T16, 
we are justified in reading the message in T16(a) in the same way, hence 
as the same message as in T16(d). 

Should there still be hesitation on this point, here is a further considera- 
tion to allay the doubt. In that special use of ‘no trouble’ in my example, 
negation functions as an implicit comparative: the phrase is, in effect, a con- 
traction for ‘no trouble by comparison with the vastly greater trouble I 
would gladly take to give you pleasure’.” Apply this to the remark in 
T16(a@) that Meletus and Anytus ‘could not harm him’: what he is trying to 
get across in both parts of T16 is the triviality of the harm his prosecutors 
could do to him by comparison with the enormity of the harm they are 
doing themselves. In (b) this thought is fully explicit (much greater is the 
evil he is attempting now’); it follows the denial that what Meletus could 
do to Socrates would be ‘the great evils’ that they are commonly thought 


® J am adopting Burnet’s construction of the terminal clause (‘dyu0é is predicate’; ad loc.) 
which has been ignored in every subsequent translation known to me except Léon Robin’s 
(Plaion: Euvres completes, trans. with notes (Paris, 1956) ) in the Piéiade Plato, vol. i, where the 
same construction (‘mais c'est le vrai mérite qui fait bonne la fortune’, etc.) is being followed 
(without argument, without reference to Burnet, and without appeal to his suggested syntax). 
For a rejection of the traditional translation (even without opting for Burnet’s syntax) and an 
alternative suggestion for avoiding its perverse reading of the text (which would make Socrates 
recommend virtue as a money-maker), sec Myles Burnyeat, ‘Virtues in Action’, in G. Vlastos 
(ed.), The Philosophy of Socrates (Garden City, NY, 1971), 210. 

* Ct. Chrm. 156e6-9 (‘all good and all evil, whether in the body or in the whole man, come 
from [the condition of] the soul’); Prt. 313a7-8 (‘the soul, on whose deterioration or improve- 
ment your whole welfare depends’); Euthd. 291d-e: things which would be good if wisely (hence 
virtuously) used would otherwise be evil. (John Ackrill has pointed out to me that Aristotle has 
a similar doctrine: ‘those goods with which prosperity and adversity have to do, simpliciter are 
always good, but for a particular person are not always good’; EN 1129°2-4: they would not be 
good for a bad man. He compares also EN 5. 1.9; EE 8.3 (esp. 5) and Pol. 1332°19-27.) 

8 Or, perhaps, ‘by comparison with the value I attach to our friendship’. 
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to be and explains how that denial should be understood. In (a) the same 
comparison (‘you will harm yourselves more than me’) introduces the 
denial that Meletus or Anytus could harm him and similarly shows how it 
is to be understood. The point of saying in (a) that he could not be harmed 
is the same as that of saying in (b) that he could not be greatly harmed: 
both are instruments of the same comparison,” alternative ways of 
expressing the same thought. 

We may now look at two more texts which, if taken at face value, would 
be conclusive evidence for the Identity Thesis: 


(T19) But you too, my judges, must be of good hope towards death and bear this 
truth in mind: no evil can happen to a good man either in life or in death. 
(Ap. 41¢8-d2) 

(T20) ‘And shall we say the same about men, that when they are harmed they 
are made worse in respect of human excellence?’ 
‘Certainly,’ 
‘And is not justice human excellence?’ 
‘Absolutely.’ 
‘Hence, necessarily, when men are harmed they are made more unjust.’ 
(Rep. 1, 335c1-7) 


In T19 he says ‘no evil’ can happen to him. In T20 the conclusion—that 
when men are harmed they are necessarily made more unjust, entails, by 
modus tollens, that when they are not made more unjust they are not 
harmed. Can Socrates say this, knowing quite well that men may be 
robbed, imprisoned, tortured, blinded, without being made more unjust? 
He obviously can on the Identity Thesis. But so too on the Sufficiency 
Thesis if we carry forward into our reading of each of these new texts what 
we learned in T16(a) via T17 and T18 and the de-intensifying use of pred- 
icate negation. If in T16(a) Socrates could use ‘no evil’ as a simple variant 
for ‘no great evil’ in T16(b), then what he says in T19 and T20, each of 
them to all appearance hard evidence for the Identity Thesis, can be sim- 
ilarly read as consistent with its rival. 

There is still another text where, as in T16 above, the initial impression 
of unambiguous support for the Identity Thesis dissipates when the text is 
read as a whole: 


(T21) ‘Obviously, then, you'd say you don’t know even if the Great King is happy.’ 
‘And that would be the truth, for I don’t know how he stands in culture 
and justice.’ 


* Cf. the use of negation at Ap. 23a, where Socrates takes the god to be declaring that human 
wisdom is ‘worth little or nothing’. That here ‘aothing’ is a disguised comparative becomes clear 
in the sequel (b2-4): the god is to be understood as telling men that the wisest of them is he 
who ‘has come to realize that, in truth. he is worthless mp6¢ cogiav’—worthless not absolutely 
but by comparison with the god’s own superlative wisdom. 
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‘What? Does all of happiness depend on that?” 

{a] ‘Yes, Polus, I would say so, indeed. [b] For I say that the honourable and 
good man and woman is happy, the unjust and wicked is miserable.’ (Grg. 
470e4-11) 


If what Socrates says in (a) were literally meant—that all of happiness 
depends on ‘culture and justice’-—he would be ruling out the eudaemonic 
value of everything but virtue; he would be saying that virtue is the only 
good.” The foregoing argument for deflating the quantifier in T16(a)—for 
taking ‘no harm’ to mean ‘no great harm’—prompts the question whether 
the same semantic operation might not be also in order here.” The ques- 
tion admits of a firm ‘Yes’ once we note two things about the follow-up to 
(a) in (b): first that (b) purports to give the reason (ydép) for what is 
asserted in (a), thereby implicitly explaining what is meant at (a); secondly, 
that the relation of virtue to happiness which is expressed in (5) is, unmis- 
takably, interentailment, not identity: Socrates does not say that happiness 
is that very thing which (rodro Szep) virtue is® but that one will have hap- 
piness if, and only if, one has virtue. And if we want reassurance that pre- 
cisely this constitutes his mature, fully considered view, it is supplied us in 
full measure later on in the dialogue, when Socrates sums up as follows 
the upshot of his long argument against Callicles: 


(T22) So there is every necessity, Callicles, (i) that the temperate man who, as we 
have seen, will be just and brave and pious, will be a perfectly good man, 
and the good man will act well and nobly in whatever he does, and he who 
acts well will be blessed and happy; and (ii) that he who is wicked and acts 
badly will be miserable. (Grg. 507b8-c7) 


” The alternative translation ‘Does all of happiness consist in that?" is possible (so Robin in 
his translation of the Apology (Platon: Oeuvres complétes) and G. Santas, Socrates (London, 
1979), 266), but improbable in view of the plethora of passages which attest the wide use of the 
phrase to mean ‘depends on’ or ‘rests in’: Sophocles, OT 314; OC 248; Euripides, Alc. 278; 
Thucydides 1. 74. 1,3. 13.54; Plato, Prt. 354e7, Demosthenes 18. 193 (I am indebted to Irwin for 
the first three references, to lan Kidd for the rest). To opt for the latter translation is not to give 
hostages to the instrumentalist interpretation of the Socratic theory: the dependence could be 
constitutive (i.e. entailment, not causal consequence); the issue remains open, to be decided on 
other grounds. 

* This is how the Stoics read T21. Cicero’s (Tusc. 5. 35) gloss on Polus’ last question is, Viderur 
gmnem hic beatam vitam in una virtute ponere? 

* And similarly in Grg. 507d6-e1: ‘This, I do believe, is the mark (oxoxdc) to which one should 
look throughout one’s life, that everything in one and in one’s city should tend to the presence 
of justice and temperance in one who is to be blessed,’ where ‘everything’ raises the same ques- 
tion as does ‘all’ in T21 above: does Socrates mean that virtue is our only good, or rather, the 
all-important one which should have absolute priority over all of our other goods, since it is the 
condition of the goodness of anything else? 

™ Or that ‘happiness is nothing but virtue’ or, as in Cicero’s gloss (n. 78), ‘(Socrates] makes 
happiness repose solely in virtue.’ 
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Simplifying this more elaborate statement, trimming it down to just those 
assertions which are essential for my present argument, what is said here 
comes to this: 


(i) if one were perfectly virtuous then, necessarily, one would be happy, 
i.e. that virtue necessarily entails happiness, 


and, moreover, 


(ii) if one were wicked then, necessarily, one would be miserable, i.e. 
that wickedness necessarily entails unhappiness and thus (by 
modus tollens) that happiness necessarily entails virtue. 


Putting (i) and (ii) together, we get 
(iii) virtue and happiness ate necessarily interentailing. 


This is what Socrates feels he has established in the piéce de résistance of 
the whole dialogue. Thus interentailment is indubitably the relation of 
virtue to happiness in T21(b) and T22, therefore also in T21(a), confirm- 
ing the previous argument that just this was the relation expressed via 
tavtdv in T15. So the relation of virtue to happiness asserted in all three 
of these texts is equally consistent with the Identity and with the Suffi- 
ciency Theses. 

What should we conclude from this review? Suppose we could have put 
our question to him: ‘Tell us, Socrates, which of those two theses we 
blocked out for you represents your view. What does your picture of hap- 
piness look like? Is it a monochrome, all of the space for happiness filled 
by a solid colour, say, blue, standing for virtue? Or is the picture a poly- 
chrome, most of it painted blue, but flecked out with a multitude of other 
colours, each of those specks making some tiny but appreciable contribu- 
tion to the design?’ We scan several dicta of his, trying to read from them 
his answer, and we are disappointed by their failure to speak out loud and 
clear. Several of them—T15,T16(a),T19, T20,T21(a)—at first look like flat 
endorsements of the Identity Thesis.*! But when scrutinized more closely 
all of them are seen to be consistent with the Sufficiency Thesis too, as is 
the case from the start in T16(b), T21(b), T22, while two of them, T17 and 
T18, are more than just consistent with the Sufficiency Thesis: they speak 
from its own point of view, that of the incomparably higher value of virtue, 
not of its exclusive value. So the evidence so far considered, taken as a 
whole, cannot be said to favour the Identity Thesis to the exclusion of the 

*! Any of these texts, read without the correction for which I have argued above, would amply 


suffice to make the Stoics believe that their view of the ‘all-sufficiency of virtue’ (cf. nn. 37 and 
78 above) was pukka Socratic. 
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Sufficiency Thesis. But [ do not wish to stop with that. [ want to argue that 
Socrates has a compelling reason to opt for the Sufficiency Thesis, and shall 
produce textual evidence that he is in fact committed to it. 


V. FOR THE SUFFICIENCY THESIS 


I may put that reason bluntly: if Socrates had opted for the Identity Thesis 
he would have made a perfectly senseless decision. I do not mean to echo 
Aristotle’s sally against those thinkers who, he thought, were crediting the 
virtuous man’s happiness with impossible invulnerability to misfortune” 


(T23) Those who say that a man who is being tortured and has suffered terrible 
calamities is happy if he is a good man are willy-nilly talking nonsense. 
(Arist., EN 1153°19-21) 


Why nonsense? If Aristotle were charging conceptual error—which I do 
not think he is—I would disagree. If Socrates believes that human beings 
could remain happy in the most extreme suffering, I would marvel at his 
faith in the sublime capacities of human nature, but I would see no con- 
tradiction in it, no logical reason why it could not be true. It is not for this 
that I would fault the Identity Thesis. After ail, on this point it is no dif- 
ferent from its rival: in either case Socrates would be making heroic 
demands on human nature. But the Identity Thesis does something more. 
It requires that all those values which are strictly non-moral on his reck- 
oning should make zero difference to happiness. 

Consider the consequence, given his view that 


(T24) The good [= happiness]* is the final end (ré40c) of all our actions; every- 
thing must be done for its sake, (Grg. 499e7-8) 


i.e. that happiness is the final reason which can be given for any purpose- 
ful action, hence for any rational choice between alternative courses of 
action. It follows that if Identity were the true relation of virtue to happi- 
ness, we would have no rational ground for preference between alternatives 
which are equally consistent with virtue—hence no rational ground for pref- 
erence between states of affairs differentiated only by their non-moral 
values. And if this were true, it would knock out the bottom from eudae- 
monism as a theory of rational choice. For many of the choices we have to 


* The target could be Antisthenes (D.L. 6. 11: ‘he held virtue to be sufficient for happiness 
without need of anything further except Socratic strength’). If Aristotle’s reference is to Socrates 
we could not infer that the Identity Thesis is being imputed to him: the Sufficiency Thesis could 
have provoked the same objection. 

* Cf. n. 20 above. 
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make in our day-to-day life have to be made between just such states of 
affairs, where moral considerations are not in the picture at all. Shail I walk 
to my destination or ride the bus? Shall I have my hair cut today or next 
week? Shall I have Burgundy or rosé for dinner, or no wine at all? We do 
make such choices all the time, and we want to make them: we would 
resent it fiercely if they were taken out of our hands. And the grounds on 
which we have to make them are clearly non-moral: hedonic, economic, 
hygienic, aesthetic, sentimental, or whatever. This being the case, if the 
Identity Thesis were true it would bankrupt the power of eudaemonism to 
give a rational explanation of all our deliberate actions by citing happiness 
as our final reason for them. On that theory, if happiness were identical 
with virtue, our final reason for choosing anything at all would have to be 
only concern for our virtue; so the multitude of choices that have nothing 
to do with that concern would be left unexplained.™ To avoid this conse- 
quence all Socrates would have had to do is opt for the Sufficiency Thesis, 
whose mini-goods fill exactly the gap in the explanatory scope of the 
eudaemonist theory if the Identity Thesis were true. Were Socrates to deny 
himself this option he would be making an utterly gratuitous choice, since 
the Sufficiency Thesis would serve as well the moral purpose of his theory 
of the relation of virtue to happiness.” 

Can we say more—not only that this would have been the right decision 
for Socrates to make, but that he gives positive evidence of being com- 
mitted to it? We can. 


(T25) Now is there anything in existence that isn’t either good or bad or inter- 
mediate between the two: neither good nor bad? . .. And you call ‘goods 
wisdom and health and wealth and other things of that sort? ...and by 
‘neither good nor evil’ don’t you mean things of this sort: which partake 
now of the one now of the other and at times of neither—for example, 
sitting and walking and running and sailing; and again stones and sticks and 


** Would this objection tell also against the Stoic view (cf. n. 37 above)? This had a doctrine 
of natural elective affinity (oixeioaic) for life, health, etc., which makes such things naturally 
‘akin’ (ofxeia) to us and, therefore, ‘preferred’ (xponyzéva) to their contraries, though ‘indiffer- 
ent’ (adcagopa) none the less, since they are not goods. But does it really make sense to say of 
life, health, etc. that they are ‘preferred’ and ‘indifferent’? Unable to pursue this question within 
the limits of the present book, I still venture to suggest that the multicomponent model of hap- 
piness I am sketching for Socrates in the present chapter would have served the Stoics better 
than their strange doctrine of ‘preferred indifferents’ or any other on their market, including 
the doctrine of Antiochus (cf. n. 63 above): it would have enabled them to hold that their 
Rponyuéva are goods without jeopardizing their concern that virtue be both necessary and suf- 
ficient for happiness. 

8S } argue above (second paragraph of Sect. III) for this function of T15. For that purpose the 
Identity Thesis is postulational overkill. 

* i.e. constituents of the good, as is shown by the interchangeability of ‘goods’ with ‘good" 
throughout the passage: Socrates uses the plural to refer disjunctively to the same things to 
which he refers conjunctively by the singular (16 dya@ov) which is identical with happiness. 
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other things of that sort?...And when people do those intermediate 
actions, do they do them for the sake of the good things, or the good things 
for the sake of the intermediates? . . . So it is in pursuit of the good that we 
walk when we walk, thinking this would be better, and when, on the con- 
trary, we stand, this too we do for the sake of the good? Is it not so? (Grg. 
467e1—468b4) 


Here ‘everything in existence’ is trichotomized into things (objects or 
actions) which are either (a) good or (b) evil or (c) neither good nor evil 
(‘intermediate between good and evil’, hence ‘intermediate’ for short). 
Into box (c) he puts everything which can have only instrumental value— 
physical objects, like sticks and stones, and physical actions, like sitting or 
standing, which, it is assumed, we would never perform for their own sake, 
but only for the sake of some end external to themselves.” Into box (a) 
he puts all ‘goods’—all those things for whose sake we may want any ‘inter- 
mediate’ whatever. As examples he gives a moral good, wisdom, and two 
non-moral goods, health and wealth. This would be unintelligible if he were 
accepting the Identity Thesis, which identifies the good with virtue and 
assigns purely instrumental status to non-moral goods: if Socrates were 
tacitly opting for the Identity Thesis he obviously would not have put 
health and wealth into box (a), which is exactly where they do belong on 
the Sufficiency Thesis, which assigns intrinsic value to non-moral goods, 
accepting them as components of the good,™ without thereby elevating 
them to preference-parity with the moral goods—nothing of this sort is 
suggested in T25 nor anywhere else in the Gorgias; the absolute subordi- 
nation of all other goods to virtue is maintained as strongly in this dialogue 
as anywhere in the Platonic corpus.” 

Further evidence for the Sufficiency Thesis is available in the Gorgias: 


(T26) poLtus: Would you then wish to suffer injustice rather than do it? 
socraATes: For my part I would wish neither. But if I were forced to 
choose betwecn suffering injustice and doing it, I would choose to suffer 
it. (Grg. 469b12-c2) 


Confronting two states differentiated only by their non-moral value—in 
one he suffers injustice, in the other he doesn’t—Socrates says flatly that 
he would not wish the former. Why so, when, as he believes, suffering injus- 
tice would not impair his virtue? If his sentiments were in conformity with 
the Identity Thesis, he would be saying that neither would it affect his hap- 
piness—so why should he care whether or not he suffers injustice? Since 
he does care—he is not a masochist, he objects to being victimized by 


*” Cf. additional note 8. 4. [Editor's note: See Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher, 303-4. 

Cf. n. 86 above. 

” The great argument against Polus and Callicles that to suffer wrong is always better than 
to commit it turns on that principle. It is implied in 507d6-e1 (cited in n. 79 above). 
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predators—he cannot be accepting the Identity Thesis: only its rival would 
justify a preference for courses of action which are morally on a par over 
alternatives to which they are superior only on non-moral grounds— 
because they would spare him the loss of property or reputation or health 
or any of those other non-moral goods which would be filched from him 
if he suffered injustice. 

We get more to the same effect in the discussion of pleasure in the 
Gorgias: 


(T27) Some pleasures are good and some bad. Is it not so? ... And the good ones 
are the beneficial, the bad ones the harmful? ... Now is this what you 
mean: of the bodily pleasures—of eating and drinking, for instance—are 
not the good ones those that produce bodily health or strength or some 
other bodily excellence, the bad ones those which do the opposite? ... 
Then pleasant actions, as well as (all] others, should be done for the sake 
of the good, not the good for the sake of pleasure? (Grg. 499c6-500a3) 


As between two courses of action, both pleasant, both acceptably moral,” 
but differing in their effect on health, Socrates finds this a sufficient basis 
for deciding which of the two pleasures is the better. So here again, as pre- 
viously in T25, he is counting non-moral values as bona-fide constituents 
of happiness—mini-constituents, to be sure, not worth a second look if they 
would tempt us away from the path of virtue but, even so, once the 
demands of virtue have been satisfied, sound guides to right choice 
between alternatives. 

This position is maintained in the protreptic discourse in the 
Euthydemus (278e-282d) and in its miniaturized doublet in the Meno 
(87e-88e), where the Socratic thesis that virtue ‘is’ knowledge is defended.”! 
] quote the lines in which the discourse in the Euthydemus comes to a head: 


® For if they were not, moral criteria would decide that one of the two should be preferred. 

® Before being attacked (89c ff.) and finally rejected (96d-98c) in favour of the un-Socratic 
thesis that for the right guidance of action true belief is as good as knowledge. (CE£. Socrates, ch. 
4, n. 73.) I take it that the initial defence of the Socratic thesis represents the point of view main- 
tained throughout the Socratic dialogues, while the subsequent attack on it presents the new 
position which Plato will be putting into Socrates’ mouth throughout the middle dialogues. 

® The reference is to the non-moral goods which head the list of goods at 279a-b and return 
in great style at 281c3-d1 to illustrate the point which is being made here that when goods are 
misused they turn into evils instead. It might appear that the indictment of non-moral goods on 
this score would also extend to moral ones (courage and temperance appear as examples at 
281c6 sandwiched in between two sets of non-moral goods). But a moment's reflection will show 
that the control by ‘ignorance’ of attributes whose very essence is wisdom is a counterfactual: 
if (per impossibile) courage and temperance could be controlled by ignorance (as all of those 
non-moral qualities in the list uncontroversially can be), then they too would be a blot on our 
happiness. In the doublet of this passage in the Meno (88a6-d3) the counterfactual use of 
dvépeia is fully explicit (8863-5: ei 1 got ppdvyois 9 dvdpeia GAX’ olov Odppog t), indicating that 
owgpoodvy too (b6) should be understood in the same way. Cf. Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, 52, 
295-6 n. 16. 
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(T28) (a) In sum, I said, it would appear, Cleinias, that in the case of all those 
things which we first said were good,” our view is that it is not their nature 
to be good just by themselves.” But this is the truth of the matter, it seems: 
if ignorance controls them they are greater evils than their contraries to 
the extent of their greater power to serve their evil leader; while if they 
are controlled by sound judgement and wisdom they are greater goods, 
though both are worthless just by themselves. (b) What follows from what 
has been said? Is it anything but this: that none of those other things is either 
good or evil [just by itself], while there are two things of which one— 
wisdom—is good {just by itself], the other—ignorance—is evil {just by 
itself}? (Euthd 281d2-e1) 


That non-moral goods of whatever description are good only in conjunction 
with virtue (‘wisdom’) is the position we have seen Socrates hold all along: 
explicitly in the Apology (T17(b): ‘virtue is what makes wealth and all other 
things good for men’),” implicitly in the Gorgias (T21(b), T22: virtue is a 
necessary condition of happiness, hence of the eudaemonic value of every- 
thing else). In T28(a) this thought is pushed one step further: wealth, health, 
etc., good though they are when used virtuously, would be positively bad, 
‘greater evils than their contraries’, if they were viciously used. 

So far things are plain enough. But in part (b) of our text there is 
trouble—or, rather, there would be, if we were to take at face value the 
phrase I have italicized in the citation. For if we did, we would have to 
understand Socrates to be saying that health, wealth, wealth, etc. are 
neither good nor evil, which, it will be recalled, was the description in T25 
above of division (c) of the trichotomy he had laid out there: things which 
are (a) good, (b) evil, (c) neither good nor evil. This scheme has established 
the categorial difference between constituents of the good in (a), which 
included both moral and non-moral goods (both ‘wisdom’ and ‘health and 
wealth’ are cited as examples of ‘goods’ in (a)), and the things in (c) which 
have no intrinsic value, are never desirable for their own sake, but only for 
the sake of some good. Socrates had kept faith with this categorial scheme 
throughout the Gorgias: his adherence to it shows up later in the dialogue, 
in T27. In dialogues which follow the Gorgias the non-moral goods con- 
tinue to be placed in division (a): in the Lysias (218e) Socrates asks about 
health, ‘Is it good or evil or neither?’ (the same trichotomy as in T25), and 
answers firmly, as before, ‘It is good’; in the Meno (78c) he asks, ‘And by 


*? See additional note 8. 5. [Editor’s note: See Socrates, Ironist and Moral Philosopher, 305-6.} 

™ It is also the position expounded in the Charmides (173a-174e), well summarized by 
Michael Ferejohn (‘Socratic Thought-Experiments and the Unity of Virtue Paradox’, 
Phronesis, 29 (1984), 105-22: 114): ‘the beneficial powers of all other “goods” are entirely nil in 
the absence of wisdom’. (But I see no justification for putting: ‘goods’ in quotes: there is no indi- 
cation of anything suspect about the goodness of the products of the crafts under discussion, 
headed by health, if they arc wisely used.) 
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“good” don’t you mean such things as health and wealth?’, leaving no 
doubt as to the answer.” The same thing happens in the Euthydemus prior 
to T28 and independently of it: health and wealth appear again as straight- 
forward examples of ‘goods’ (279a—b) no less than are the moral goods 
(279b-c). Thus if Socrates were to assert in T28(b) that health, wealth, etc. 
are neither good nor evil, thereby transferring them from (a) to (c) in the 
trichotomy,” he would be deserting a categorial scheme he had maintained 
in all the dialogues which speak to the issue from the Gorgias to the Meno, 
including the Euthydemus prior to T28. The inconsistency would be pal- 
pable. Is there no way of reading that italicized phrase in T28(b) which 
would preserve consistency? 

There surely is, and the best clue to it is in the very words with which 
T28(b) leads off: ‘What follows from what has been said?’ Well, what does 
follow from the truth expounded in T28(a), namely that the possession of 
non-moral goods will enhance our happiness if, and only if, we possess the 
wisdom to guide our use of them aright? What does follow, surely, is pre- 
cisely what I have indicated in my citation of the text by the interpolated 
expansions: namely, that no non-moral good is good just by itself (adtd 
Kad’ adzé), but only in conjunction with wisdom and, by the same token, 
no non-moral evil is evil just by itself, but only in conjunction with igno- 
rance (since conjunction with wisdom or with ignorance is what will decide 
if either non-moral goods or non-moral evils will enhance or impair their 
possessor’s happiness) while the moral good, wisdom, is good just by itself 
and, by the same token, the moral evil, ignorance, is evil just by itself (since 
in their case the enhancement of their possessor’s happiness or unhappi- 
ness does not depend on anything but themselves). Thus if we read the 
expression ‘either good or evil’ as a contraction for ‘either good [just by 
itself] or evil [just by itself]’ perfect sense will result, its entailment by what 
was said in T28(a) will be assured,” and no violence to the categorial 
scheme established in the Gorgias will be done: health, wealth, etc. will 
hold their place in division (a) of the trichotomy at T25 as constituents of 


** Same thing in the doublet of this passage, Men. 87e-88a. 

* And the Socratic view would then collapse into the Stoic: ‘they say that what may be used 
both well and ill is not good: wealth and health can be used well and ill; hence wealth and health 
are not good’ (D.L. 7. 103; cf. Sextus, Af. 11.61). Thus without the suggested expansion at T28(b) 
Socrates would be saying with the Stoics that health is nar good (hence ‘indifferent’). Com- 
mentators who represent him as teaching in T28 that everything except wisdom and ignorance 
is neither good nor evil seem unaware of the far-reaching consequences for his whole concep- 
tion of the relation of virtue to happiness if he were to assert in good earnest, like the Stoics. 
that health, wealth, etc. are not good. 

* We should note the logical invalidity of the inference ‘x is F only in conjunction with W. 
ergo x is not F’. The valid inference from that premiss would be ‘ergo x is not F in disjunction 
from W’. 
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happiness, but their hold on it will be conditional or contingent: each will 
be a constituent of their possessor’s happiness if, and only if, he or she has 
wisdom.” 

Collecting the results obtained in the present section and splicing into 
them what may be learned from another major passage, which (in the 
interests of economy) I have not utilized in the above analysis, the account 
of the proton philon in the Lysis (219b-220b), we get the following scheme 
of value. 


1. The final unconditional good is happiness. It is the only good we 
‘pursue’ or desire only for its own sake and thus the ‘end’ (zé2o¢) of all our 
actions (T24).'” It is the proton philon for whose sake all other dear things 
are dear, ‘while it is not itself dear for the sake of any other dear thing’ 
(Ly. 330b1-5), since the sequence ‘x is desired for the sake of y, y for the 
sake of z, etc” cannot be unending." 

2. The supreme non-final unconditional good, both necessary and suffi- 
cient for our happiness, hence the sovereign constituent of our good is 
virtue (wisdom and, by synecdoche, each of its associated moral virtues 
too). The achievement of this good should be the aim (oxozd¢) by which 
all our actions are guided (Grg. 507d6-e1), for regardless of what other 
goods we may gain or forfeit, if we achieve this constituent of the good we 
shall possess the final good: we shall be happy (T21,T22). 

3. The subordinate, non-final and conditional goods: health, wealth, 


* | must emphasize that there is nothing the least suspect in the notion of conditional con- 
stituents of happiness, i.e. of things which are indeed desirable for their own sake but only under 
certain conditions. 

” This reading of the italicized phrase in T28(6) will dictate the same reading of two further 
occurrences of the phrase later on (292b-<): the remark about non-moral civic goods at 292b6-7 
must be read, ‘all those things [prosperity, freedom, civic harmony] have been seen (é¢gdvy) to 
be neither good nor evil [themselves by themselves)’; the back-reference to T28—where such 
non-moral goods were seen to be neither good nor evil just by themselves, good only when con- 
joined with wisdom—is an essential guide to the meaning of what is said here: in Socrates’ view 
even such conspicuous civic goods as prosperity, freedom, and social harmony, depend for their 
goodness on their wise and virtuous use. The reference to ‘neither evil nor good’ which follows 
at 292d2-3 must be understood in the same way. For confirmation we may note that in the 
doublet of T28 in the Meno (88c-d) the observation that non-moral goods are beneficial only 
when rightly used leads to the conclusion that ‘they are neither beneficial nor detrimental them- 
selves by themselves’ but do become beneficial or detrimental when they occur ‘in conjunction 
with wisdom or ignorance’. 

' The terms ‘benefit’, ‘beneficial’ (unless otherwise qualified by context) Socrates reserves 
for whatever gives direct, unconditional, support or enhancement to our happiness Thus at 
Chrm. 174d-e the science of good and evil is the only one which is ‘beneficial’ (@géAmog. dgedot 
judas). In the Euthydemus (289a-b) we would be no better off (d¢edoc oddév) with immortality 
than we are now without it, if we did not know how to make the right use of it. In the Meno 
(87e-88e) it is the presence of wisdom that makes any good weédioy, its absence BiaBepdv. 

‘Same reasoning as in Plato (T6 above) and Aristotle (EN 1093*20-1). 
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etc." The difference to our happiness these can make is minuscule. But 
goods they are (T25, T27, Ly. 218e, Euthd. 279a—b, Men. 78c and 87e); we 
shall be happier with than without them, but only if we use them aright, 
for they are not ‘good just by themselves’: if separated from wisdom they 
will go sour on us and we shall be worse off with them than we would have 
been without them (T28, Men. 87e-88d). 

4. The ‘intermediates’ (T25), which are reckoned ‘neither good nor evil’ 
because they are not constituents of the good: their value is purely instru- 
mental; they are never desired for their own sake, but only for the sake of 
goods. 


CONCLUSION 


In Section IV above we start with texts whose prima-facie import speaks 
so strongly for the Identity Thesis that any interpretation which stops short 
of it looks like a shabby, timorous, thesis-saving move. What else could 
Socrates mean when he declares that ‘no evil’ can come to a good man 
(T19), that his prosecutors ‘could not harm’ him (T16(a)), that if a man 
has not been made more unjust he has not been harmed (T20), that ‘all of 
happiness is in culture and justice’, that living well is ‘the same’ as living 
justly (T15)? But then doubts begin to creep in. Recalling that inflation of 
the quantifier is normal and innocuous in common speech (‘that job means 
everything to him, he’ll do anything to get it, will stick at nothing’) we ask 
if there is really no chance at all that ‘no evil’ in T19, ‘not harmed’ in T20, 
might be meant in the same way? The shift from ‘no harm’ at T16(a) to 
‘no great harm’ at T16(b), once noticed, strengthens the doubt. It gets 
further impetus in T21(b), when to explain how ‘all of happiness depends 
on culture and justice’ he depicts a relation (recurring more elaborately in 
T22) which, though still enormously strong, is not nearly as strong as would 
be required by identity. The doubt seeps into T15, when we note that 
current usage did allow just that relation as a respectable use of ‘the same’. 

At that point we begin to wonder if resort to the Identity Thesis might 
not be just a first approximation to a subtler, more finely nuanced, doc- 
trine which would give Socrates as sound a foundation for what we know 
he wants to maintain at all costs—the Sovereignty of Virtue—without 
obliterating the eudaemonic value of everything else in his world. We cast 

In the arguments for the proton philon at Lysis 219c-d they are represented by health at 


219¢ and in the immediate sequel (219d-220a) by the wealth the father is ready to spend to save 
the boy’s life. 
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about for a credible model of such a relation of virtue to happiness and 
hit on that multicomponent pattern sketched on pp. 120-1 above. We ascer- 
tain that this will afford a comprehensively coherent eudaemonist theory 
of rational action, while its rival would not, and will fit perfectly a flock of 
texts in Section V which the latter will not fit at all. Are we not entitled to 
conclude that this is our best guide to the true relation of virtue to happi- 
ness in Socrates’ thought—the one for which he would have declared if he 
had formulated explicitly those two alternatives theses and made a rea- 
soned choice between them?!” 


3 An alternative analysis of the Socratic scheme of value which has much in common with 
the one I have presented here has been recently offered by Thomas C. Brickhouse and Nicholas 
D. Smith, ‘Socrates on Goods, Virtue and Happiness’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 5 
{1987), 1-27. Unhappily its major novelty is textually groundless, for it is built on a supposed 
‘Socratic distinction between [a] virtue considered as a condition of the soul, and [b] (virtue 
considered as) virtuous activity’ (2 et passim), which has no foundation in our Socratic texts: 
such a distinction is never mentioned in any of Plato’s earlier dialogues, nor could it be expressed 
in their vocabulary, as its proponents would have realized if they had asked themselves how the 
quoted statement could be translated into Greek without resort to Aristotelian idiolect, ¢ for 
{a], évépyeca for [6]. To give Socrates’ moral theory the benefit of one of Aristotle’s salient inno- 
vations would be plainly anachronistic. 


Vv 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS AN OBJECT OF LOVE 
IN PLATO 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


‘Let giteiv be defined, writes Aristotle in the Rhetoric, ‘as wishing for 
someone what you believe to be good things—wishing this not for your 
own sake but for his—and acting so far as you can to bring them about.”! 
The same thing is said about gidoc in the essay on friendship in the Nico- 
machean Ethics: ‘They define a pidog as one who wishes and acts for the 
good, or the apparent good, of one’s gilog, for the sake of one’s gidoc¢; or 
as one who wishes for the existence and life of one’s gidog for that man’s 
sake.” In the standard translations of these passages gidocg comes through 
as ‘friend’, gAciv as ‘friendly feeling’, and gaia as ‘friendship’. This blunts 
the force of Aristotle’s Greek, as should be clear from one of his illustra- 
tions: maternal affection is one of his star examples of giteiv and guia; 
would ‘friendly feeling’ do justice to what we normally have in view when 
we speak of a mother’s love for her child? Or again, consider the com- 


From Gregory Vlastos, Platonic Studies (Princeton University Press, 1973), 3-34. Copyright 
© 1973 by Princeton University Press. Reprinted by permission of Princeton University Press. 

This chapter is a slightly revised form of an address at the University of Montana on 5 May 
1969, at a celebration honouring the retirement of Professor Edwin L. Marvin, who had served 
the university with distinction as a teacher and founder of its department of philosophy. I have 
read drafts to other groups and profited from their criticism. My greatest debt is to the members 
of the Philosophical Discussion Club of Cornell University, and most particularly to Norman 
Kretzmann and William Nelson, who helped me detect a confusion from which no earlier draft 
had been free. I must also express thanks to Charles Kahn, Richard Rorty, and Terry Irwin for 
suggestions and criticisms which enabled me to correct other mistakes. 


' Rh. 1380°35-1381°1:... civ gediay Kai 16 gueiv dproduevor héywuer. Eotw bi 10 GeV 10 
Bovreodui tem & oletue dyad, éxeivou Evexa Ghia wh aitod, xai td Kata Obvapey ApaxtKor eivat 
toBtaV. 

? EN 1166°2-5: widéaot yap gidov tov Bovidpevov Kui mpdtrovta tayabe Hf ta Gawvopeva exeivor 
Evexa, # tov Bovlopevoy eivar Kai Civ tov gilov abtov yap. 

* The second citation runs on:‘as mothers do for their children’. Parental affection is used to 
illustrate ¢idta already in the first chapter of the Essay on ¢eita (EN 8.1). Cf. my reference to 
1159°27-33 in the third paragraph of this essay. 
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pounds: gidpyupos, piotpos, piddvixos, pidxados, and so forth: twenty- 
two columns of them in Liddell and Scott. giAdpyvpos, is Greek for ‘miser’. 
A man would need to have something considerably stronger than ‘friendly 
feeling’ for money to live up (or down) to that name. Much the same would 
be true in the case of the vast majority of the other compounds. ‘Money- 
lover’, ‘honour-lover’, etc. would be the best that we could do to approach 
the natural sense of the Greek words. ‘Love’ is the only English word that 
is robust and versatile enough to cover gideiv and idia.’ Nor is there any 
difficulty in seeing why Aristotle should undertake to define ‘love’ in order 
to elucidate the meaning of ‘friendship’: he thinks of friendship as a special 
case of interpersonal love. 

So what Aristotle is telling us is that to love another person is to wish 
for that person’s good for that person’s sake, doing whatever you can to 
make that wish come true. This is not meant to be a run-of-the-mill defini- 
tion. Its purpose is not to explain all uses of gteiv, but only those that 
answer to what Aristotle takes to be its ‘focal meaning”—to capture the 
kind of love we can have only for persons and could not possibly have for 
things, since in their case it would make no sense to speak of wishing for 
their own good for their own sake: ‘It would be absurd, no doubt, says Aris- 
totle, ‘to wish good for wine; if one wishes it at all, it is that the wine may 
keep, so that we may have it for ourselves.” He says this, knowing quite 
well that love for persons could be just like love for inanimates in this 
crucial respect. This is how Swann loves Odette in Swann’s Way. At the 
height of his infatuation he is so far from wishing for her good for her own 
sake that he is scarcely capable of thinking of her at all except as an adjunct 

* As is shown, for example, by the fact that the translator is compelled to use ‘love’ when 
translating the verb gideiv and that the commentators shift without apology to ‘love’ and 
‘beloved’ when they gloss giteiv and ¢idov in the Lysis. 1 say that ‘love’ covers these Greek 
terms, bearing in mind that its connotation is considerably broader, since it does also the work 
of épav, which overlaps with ¢g:deiv, but differs from it in three respects: (i) it is more intense, 
more passionate (cf. Plato. Lg. 837a: Stay dé Exatepov [sc. gidor] yiyvyta: vgodpdy, ‘tpwru 
éxovopatopev); (ii) it is more heavily weighted on the side of desire than of affection (desire, 
longing, are the primary connotations of épws, fondness that of ¢e/1a); (iii) it is more closely tied 
to the sexual drive, (though giteiv may also refer to sexual love [LSJ. s.v. gideiv. 3]): for non- 
incestuous familial love one would have to turn to ¢iiia in lieu of Epws (cf. Plato. Smp. 179c: 
Alcestis had gia for her husband. Admetus, and so did his parents; but ‘because of her Zpws 
for him she so surpassed them in gi2ia’ that she was willing to die in his place, while they were 
not}. 

5 A useful term we owe to G. E. L. Owen (‘Logic and Metaphysics in Some Earlier Works of 
Aristotle’, in 1. During and G. E. L. Owen (eds.). Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century 
(Goteborg, 1960), 169) for what Aristotle calls zpds &v Aeyéuevov (a phrase applicd to the defi- 
nition of gia in the Eudemian Ethics 1236°1627) on which, see ‘Justice and Happiness in the 
Republic’, in Platonic Studies. (11-39 n. 60. 

® 1155°29-31. The parenthesis which Bywater closes here in the Oxford text should rather 


close at the end of the immediately following remark which explains the point of the example: 
t@ 6@ Gihy Gui deiv Bodsvoba tayaba éxeivou Evexa). 
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to his own existence. A chance remark about her from someone who had 
seen her in an outfit she had never worn for him comes as a shock: ‘It upset 
him because it made him realize all of a sudden that Odette had a life 
which was not wholly his’.” Aristotle recognizes two varieties of this kind 
of love, admitting them as qguaiac of an incomplete, imperfect kind: ‘gaia 
év Hoovyny, pidia dua TO xpHowov * ‘pleasure-love’, ‘utility-love’, affective 
bonds with men or women whose good we want because they serve our 
need, or interest, or pleasure, and for no other reason. 

But suppose we do wish for someone’s good for his own sake. Must we 
then forfeit utility and pleasure? Not necessarily, Aristotle would insist, 
and not at all when the relation is ‘complete’ or perfect gzAta. In friend- 
ships with good and noble men one who is himself good and noble will 
find both profit and delight;’ so he will love his friends for his own sake as 
well as for theirs. This is the only kind of love that gets a high rating in 
Aristotle’s design of life. What then of that mother, in one of his examples, 
whose children, separated from her, do not know her, while she loves them, 
wishes for their good and works for it, yet gets nothing from them in return, 
and expects nothing (1159°27-33)? Though he cites this as evidence 
(onusiov) that ‘love is thought to consist more in loving than in being 
loved’, it will not fit his concept of ‘perfect’ gAéa. So what could he have 
made of it? He does not say. Either he fails to see that his concept of gaia 
makes no provision for this and other hard cases or, if he does, the dis- 
crepancy does not disturb him. The only love of persons as persons that 
really interests him is that between the members of a social élite, each of 
whom can afford disinterested affection for his peers, assured in advance 
that he will normally have theirs in return, so that ‘in loving the friend each 
will love what is good for himself’.'’ That Aristotle’s notion of ‘perfect’ love 
should be so limited is disappointing.” But this does not spoil it for my 
purposes in this essay. All I need here is to find a standard against which 
to measure Plato’s concept of love—a standard from his own time and 
place, so that I would not have to risk gross anachronism by going with 


? ‘Ce simple croquis bouleversait Swann parce qui'il lui faisait tout d’un coup apercevoir 
qu’Odette avait une vie qui n’était pas tout entitre a lui...’; A la recherche du temps perdu, i, 
Pléiade edn. (Paris, 1954), 240. 

§ EN 8.3-S, 1156°6 ff. These are gidian kate oupPeByKdc; 1156°17-18. They are called guia ‘by 
similitude’ (xad’ dpotdtyta; 1157°31-2; cf. dzotwua Eyec, 1157°1) of the kind which is ‘truly’ (@s 
adndes), ‘primarily’ (xpwrwe), and ‘strictly’ or ‘chiefly’ (xupiws) gia (1157°24, 30-1), the only 
kind Aristotle considers ‘complete’ or ‘perfect’ (releta) gidia (1156°34, 115811). 

° This is implied unambiguously in his discussion of what he calls ‘redeia gidia’ in 1156°7 ff, 
‘nahtota gidia’ in 1157°1-1158"1, 

EN 1159°27-8, [gidia] done? . .. ev 16 gieiv Naor F ev 1 GUeiodat eivat. 

EN 1157°33, xai pdobvres tév qikov 16 adtoig dyadéy gota. 

® Cf n. 100, below. 
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Anders Nygren" so far afield as the New Testament. This standard Aris- 
totle does supply. That to love a person we must wish for that person’s 
good for that person’s sake, not for ours—so much Aristotle understands. 
Does Plato? 


{I 


I start with the Lysis—one of those earlier dialogues where Plato’s thought 
still moves within the ambit of his Socratic heritage.'* What does Socrates 
here make of gaia? Consider this exchange: 


‘And shall we be dear (¢i/oc) to anyone, and will anyone love us (giAjoer), in those 
respects in which we are unprofitable (dvweeieic)?’ 

‘Of course not,’ he said. 

‘So your father does not love (ez) you now, nor do others love anyone so far 
as he is useless (@ypnatoc)?’ 

‘Evidently not,’ he said. 

‘So if you become wise (cog¢dc), my boy, everyone will love you and all will be 
your oixeiot'’—for you will be useful and good—otherwise no one will love you:"* 
Neither your father nor your mother nor your oixetot.’ (210c-d) 


‘Useful’ and ‘profitable’ in Plato—as in Greek usage generally—must not 
be given the narrow sense these adjectives ordinarily have in English. Plato 
uses them to cover any attribute—physical, economic, aesthetic, intellec- 
tual, or moral—that makes the one who has it a valuable asset. It is as broad 
as ‘good-producing’, with no strings on the kind of good produced; and with 
Socrates as the speaker we can count on a bias in favour of moral and spir- 
itual good. Socrates then is saying that a person will be loved if, and only 
if, he produces good. Produces it for whom? Jowett translated as though 
our text had said that A will love B only if B produces good for A.” If that 


® Eros and Agape, trans. P. S. Watson. Harper Torchbook (New York, 1969)—a distinguished, 
influential, and very one-sided book, whose treatment of the ‘Greek’ idea of love fails to reckon 
with the elementary fact the philia is a ncar-synonym of agape, and that, regardless of what their 
philosophers said. Greeks, being human, were as capable of genuine, non-egoistic, affection as 
are we. Ignoring philia (save for a passing notice of the Lysis on p. 180, where Nygren trans- 
lates the word by ‘friendship’ and uses the dialogue as further evidence ‘of the egocentric nature 
of Eros’ in Plato, p. 181 n. 3), he fails to take the slightest cognizance of Aristotle’s conception 
of it. 

* See Platonic Studies, app. 1. 

Literally ‘in [or of] the house’; here ‘family relation, kinsman’ in the extended sense of ‘inti- 
mate’, ‘near and dear’. 

© Good examples in this citation of the unavoidability of the resort to ‘love’ when translat- 
ing the verb philein. 

"" His rendering for 210c5-8 reads: ‘And shall we be friends to others, and will any others love 
us, in matters where we are useless to them?—Certainly not.—Then neither does your father 
love you, nor does anybody love anybody else, in so far as he is useless to him?’ The italicized 
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were right, what Socrates calls ‘love’ would coincide with Aristotle’s utility- 
love: the Socratic lover would look on those he loves simply as sources of 
benefits to him. But the text does not say this. For all that is said there to 
the contrary, A might love B because B produces benefits for a third person 
or for a group or groups of persons or, for that matter, for B himself. So far, 
then, Socrates has said nothing which could fairly be said to endorse the 
egocentricity of utility-love. Yet neither has he made a place, even margin- 
ally, for what we found at dead centre in Aristotle’s conception of love: 
wishing another person’s good for that person's sake. Nothing of this is said 
or even hinted at in our passage. There is not a word here to imply that 
Lysis’ father and mother love him when he is ‘wise’ because they see how 
beneficial it would be for Lysis if he were wise, and that they wish this for 
him just because their loving him means wishing for his own good for his 
own sake. What Socrates says of their love for the boy would have been 
perfectly true even if they had happened to be arrant egoists who wanted 
their son to be sensible and well-behaved only because of the trouble this 
would spare them and the credit it would bring on them. So egoistic love 
is not excluded, though, so far, neither is it implied. 

But as we go on reading in the dialogue we find that it is implied, in 
effect, after all.’ This happens when Socrates goes on to argue (2136 ff.) 
that if A loves B, he does so because of some benefit he needs from B and 
for the sake of just that benefit: the sick man loves his'® doctor for the sake 
of health (évexa dyteiac; 218e); the poor love the affluent and the weak the 
strong for the sake of aid (tij¢ émxoupiag évexa; 215d); ‘and everyone who 
is ignorant has affection and love for the one who has knowledge’ (ibid.) 
This is straightforward utility-love: the doctor, the rich, the wise are loved 
by one who needs them for what he can get out of them, and no reason is 
offered why we could love anyone except for what we could get out of 
him. The egoistic perspective of ‘love’ so conceived becomes unmistakable 
when Socrates, generalizing, argues that ‘if one were in want of nothing, 
one would feel no affection... and he who felt no affection would not 


words answer to nothing in the Greek text. Similar mistranslation of the second sentence in the 
Pléiade translation by L. Robin, ‘En consequence. ton pére non plus, dans la mesure od) tu ne 
lui es bon & rien, n’a donc pas d’amitié pour toi’ (my emphasis). The passage had been correctly 
translated in the Budé translation by A. Croiset (Plato’s Hippias Major, Charmides, Laches, and 
Lysis, 4th edn. (Paris, 1956)). 


‘8 it must have been an unconscious anticipation of this sequel that led Jowett to mistrans- 
late the earlier passage. 

'? The pronoun is not in the text. But the reflexive reference is definitely implied in the 
context. Thus Socrates observes at 217a that ‘no one, while healthy, loves a doctor for the sake 
of health’: so when persons ‘love a doctor for the sake of health’ it must be for the sake of the 
health they have lost and wish, with their doctor's aid, to regain. And cf. the next note. 
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love’. The lover Socrates has in view seems positively incapable of loving 
others for their own sake,”' else why must he feel no affection for anyone 
whose good-producing qualities he did not happen to need?”* 

Socrates then goes on to argue that just as we love the doctor for the 
sake of health, so we love health for the sake of something else; hence, 
short of an infinite regress, there must be a zpétov pitov, ob Evexa Kai ta 


20 215b-—c: 6 dé yo} rou deduevog obdE Tt Gyamiby Gy... 060° av gthoi. This is reinforced by the 
general formula in 218d7-9: When A loves B it is always for the sake of (&vexé tov) something, 
x, and because of something (dtd tt), y, where x ranges over goods and y over ‘evils’ remedied 
by the appropriate values of x. The ‘evil’ here stands for a remediable deficiency in A which B 
has power to remedy: *... that which desires, desires that of which it is in want... . Hence that 
which is in want loves that of which it is in want... (221d7-e2). This is Socrates’ last word on 
this aspect of the topic (and, therefore, reassures us that the question in 215c3-4, ‘But tell me, 
Lysis, in what way (mj) have we gone off the track? Are we perchance wholly mistaken?’, is not 
meant to invalidate everything in the preceding paragraph and, in particular, is not meant to 
impugn the statement that ‘if one were in want of nothing one would feel no affection’). 

This feature of the theory of philia in the Lysis is conserved and elaborated in what | take to 
be the Socratic component in the theory of eros expounded in the Symposium, i.e. in Socrates’ 
dialogue with Agathon (199c-201c) and in the first part of his dialogue with Diotima 
(201d-206a): what we learn about love here is that it is caused by a deficiency in the lover and 
expresses the lover's longing for the good whose possession will relieve the deficiency. (For the 
shift in perspective at 206b, cf. Markus in a. 56 below, and the first paragraph of Sect. fV and n. 
58). This notion finds its complement in the thesis, emphasized in both dialogues (more briefly 
in the Lysis (216d-217a), at greater length in the Smp. (201b-204c) ), that the lover is in a con- 
dition intermediate between goodness and evil, or beauty and ugliness, hence gua lover neither 
good nor evil, neither beautiful nor ugly: if he were wholly the former, he would have no need 
to love. 

* It might be objected that Socrates cannot mean to endorse this view of love, for it would 
belie his own profession of love for his fellow citizens: he says that he loves them (Ap. 29d), but 
docs not impute to them either wisdom (just the opposite!) nor any other quality which would 
elicit utility-love. But what does this prove? Can’t a man be better than his theory? And what 
precisely is the ‘love’ which Socrates professes for his fellows? Does it measure up to the Aris- 
totelian definition? I do not think so, but to argue out the point would require an extended dis- 
cussion which I cannot pursue here. Cf. n. 91 below. 

* R.A. Gauthier and J. Y. Jolif take no account of this passage when they see the Lysis as an 
expression of ‘l'amour de bienveillance ot amour désintéressé’ (L’Ethique 4 Nicomaque, ii/2. 
books 6-10, 2nd edn. (Louvain, (1970), 671; cf. 726). Since they do not argue for this extraordi- 
nary suggestion, one is reduced to surmise as to how it ever occurred to them that this is the 
message of the Lysis. What apparently suggested it to them is the example in 219e2-220bS (cf. 
n. 23 below): they quote this passage in full (pp. 670-1) and cap the citation with a remark which 
shows that they are taking the father’s love for the wine and his love for the son to stand respec- 
tively for ‘amour de concupiscence’ and ‘amour désintéressé’, without a word of explanation or 
argument to convince us that this is what Plato is illustrating in this passage. What he says he 
is illustrating is concern for an object which is valued not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of another (aduu 4 toradty onovdy obK exit cobra éativ éonovdaonévy, emi tolg EveKd 
tov napuoxevalouévors, GAL én ixeivyy od Evexa mavta Ta rolubta Napackevdtetat; 219e7-220a1 ). 
One wonders if they are confusing the difference between instrumental and intrinsic value 
(which is the immediate point of the example) with that between egoistic and non-egoistic val- 
uation, losing sight of the fact that the former difference would be as valid for the egoist as for 
anyone else: there is no reason in the world why an egoist should not attach intrinsic value to 
certain things, desiring them as ends (his ends), not as mere means. 
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Gdha gauév navta piha sivor—a ‘first [ie. terminal] object of love, for 
whose sake, we say, all other objects are loved’ (219d), this being the only 
thing that is ‘truly’ (&¢ danddc) or ‘really’ (r@ dvtz) loved—or, more pre- 
cisely that should be so loved. There is danger, Socrates warns, that ‘those 
other objects, of which we said that they are loved for its sake, should 
deceive us, like so many images” of it’ (219d2—4). So unless a man we loved 
actually was this apdtov giloy, it would be a mistake to love him ‘for his 
own sake’, to treat him, in Kant’s phrase, as ‘an end in himself’.* We would 
then stand in need of a philosopher, like Socrates, to cure us by his dialec- 
tic, to break the illusion, and make us see that what we ‘really’ love is some- 
thing else. What is it then, this sovereign apétov gidov? All Socrates 
seems to be prepared to say is that it is ‘the good’; and ‘the good for any 
given person’ Socrates understands to mean: what makes that person 
happy.’ For something more definite we must go to the dialogues of Plato’s 


3 Or ‘phantoms’ (cidwAa). In the terms of the accompanying example (21945 ff.), the mistake 
would be to put such a value on wine as to refuse it to one’s son when he is in mortal need of 
it, having drunk hemlock for which the wine is the only available antidote. In the analogy the 
father’s love for the wine stands to love for his son as would love for a particular person to love 
for the apdtov gidov. It would be hard to think of a stronger way of making the point that in 
our love for persons we should not treat them as ‘ends in themselves’ (cf. the next note). 

4 For an interpretation of this phrase, see G. Vlastos, ‘Justice and Equality’,in R. Brandt (ed.), 
Social Justice (Englewood Cliffs. NJ, 1962,) 48-9 and notes. Aristotle's ‘wishing another's good 
for his sake, not for yours’, though still far from the Kantian conception of treating persons as 
‘ends in themselves’, is the closest any philosopher comes to it in classical antiquity. 

8 just as ‘it is not altogether true (oddév tt udddov obtw td ye Gdydéc ZW) that we set great 
stock by money, since we give it up readily when we find things we want to buy with it, so too 
‘it is only in a manner of speaking (pyjyate . . . Aéyovtec) that we say we “love” what is loved for 
the sake of something else; it looks as though what is really loved (gitov ...t@ dvr) is that 
very thing in which all of these so-called loves terminate (éxeivo adré ... ei¢ & ndoa atbrat ai 
Aeyouevat gidiae tedevt@otv)’ (209a2-b3). To say of another person that he or she is what we 
really and truly love would be to lapse, like the miser, into moral fetishism. 

* hence the good is loved? (da2’ dpa té dyaddv eon giztov;) (220b7)—a surprisingly 
casual ‘and elliptical answer: it does not say that the good is the zpwrov gidor, though this is 
doubtless what is meant. Socrates must think the proposition that the good is the zpwtov pilov 
so truistic that it does not even call for a formal statement, let alone defence, in the present 
context. His attitude is perhaps understandable, given his standing conviction that the good is 
the only (real) object of desire (Grg. 467c5—468c7, which concludes, ‘for we desire those things 
which are good ... while those which are neither good nor evil we do not desire, nor yet those 
which are evil’; cf. Meno 77ct-c4), and his present contention that ‘desire is the reason (aitia) 
for love, and we love that which we desire and when we desire it’ (221d2-4). 

”? This is regarded as axiomatic in the Socratic dialogues, though never formally spelled out. 
It shows up, for example, in the Meno (77c ff.), where the thesis that no one can desire evil things 
knowing that they are evil is proved by arguing that ‘no one desires to be wretched and miser- 
able’ (78a4-5), or in the Euthydemus (278e2-282d: the protrepsis to philosophy), whcre it is 
argued that wisdom is the greatest of all goods because it alone enables us to use any other 
good in such a way as to make us happy (eddaioveiv, ed xpdrcev), the presupposition of the 
argument being that anything will be good for any person if, and only if, it makes that person 


happy. 
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middle period. Only there do we find the new theory of love which we can 
call distinctively Plato’s. 


It 


The ideal society of the Republic is a political community held together by 
bonds of fraternal love.”* The Allegory of the Metals which epitomizes its 
ethos pictures all citizens as children of the same mother, the Earth (= the 
polis). They are told: ‘You are all brothers in the polis... all akin .. 2.” 
They are expected to have the same solicitude for the welfare of the polis 
which men ordinarily feel for that of their own family. Those appointed to 
govern must excel not only in intelligence and all-round ability but also in 
their concern for the welfare of the polis, which is said to be a function of 
their love for it: ‘One is most concerned for what one loves’ (ijdorto dé y’ 
dv tig uaALoTA TOvTOV O Tvyxavet GiA@y; 412d). Radical institutional inno- 
vations are to ensure that this affection will be wholehearted, undistracted 
by economic self-interest, on the one hand, by special attachments to kith 
and kin, on the other. The whole of the ruling class now becomes a single 
communal family, where no one is an ‘outsider’ and everyone is ‘a brother 
or sister or son or daughter’ or other kin ‘to everyone he meets’.”* The 


** Though one would hardly guess this from much that has been written about Plato’s social 
theory. Not a word about political philia in Plato in T. A. Sinclair, Greek Political Theory 
(London, 1951): in the index under philia there are references to Protagoras and five other 
authors, but none to Plato. Sheldon Wolin, in his acute critique of Plato’s political philosophy 
Politics and Vision (Boston, 1960), duly reports (p. 47) the doctrine of the Politics that ‘the end 
of the royal art was ...a community bqund together in “a true fellowship by mutual concord 
and by ties of friendship” * (311b9-cl); But nine pages later he says that ‘it required the Chris- 
tian notion of agape before there could’be an idea of love as a force fusing together a commu- 
nity’. He evidently has no inkling of the fact that Plato expects philia to be just such a force. 
The same is true of the study of Plato’s contribution to social theory, Enter Plato (New York, 
1964), by the sociologist Alvin W. Gouldner. He says that while Plato ‘speaks well of friendship’ 
(p. 244), he ‘removes love from the Pantheon of virtues... strip[s] it of moral relevance’ (p. 
246). One wonders how so imaginative a student of Plato's social theory could say such things 
in view, for example, of the fact that in the Laws the three goals that are to guide all legislation 
are that the state should be intelligent, free, and ‘éauty pian’ (693b-e, 701d; cf. also 628a-c, 640d, 
697c, 698c, 699c, and especially 743c and 759b). Part of the trouble seems to be that he gets Plato 
via the Jowett translation, where giv is turned into ‘harmonious’ or ‘at unity with itself’ and 
giiia into ‘fricndship’. Yet even the Jowett translation might have given Gouldner reason to 
doubt that ‘friendship’ is what Plato means here. Thus in 698c one should be able to tell just 
from the context that Jowett’s ‘spirit of friendship’ is a feeble understatement of what is being 
talked about: the embattled comradeship, the fraternal solidarity, that flared up among the Athe- 
nians at the time of the Persian invasion. 

” gard uév yap bn ndvees ol ev tH nddet GdeAGgol . . . Ete obv ovyyeveig Ovtes navtes .. . (415a2-8). 
And cf. 414e5-6, kai éaép tov EdAwy nohttay ws ddchgay Svtwy <det> . .. Stavoeiodat. 

* A. Bloom's happy rendering of déidrpios (antonym of oixeioc) (The Republic of Plato 
(New York, 1968) ). * 463b-c. 
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maxim of this extended family is that ‘gc@or have all things in common, so 
far as possible’.” The last four words explain why the same institutions are 
not laid down for the producers in spite of the fact that, as the Allegory of 
the Metals so clearly implies, all of the members of the polis are expected 
to be gitoz: if the communistic property and family arrangements do not 
apply to them, this must be due only to the fact that Plato does not think 
these institutions would be practicable in their case, however desirable 
ideally for all.’ But there can be no doubt of his confidence that they too 
will feel love for their motherland and for their rulers, who are their ‘sav- 
iours and helpers’ (463b) and think of them as ‘gé/o: and sustainers’ (547c). 
In a postscript which gives in a nutshell the rationale of the beneficent sub- 
jection of the producers to the philosophers we are told that those who 
are ‘naturally weak in the principle of the best’ (i.e. of reason) ought to be 
governed by those who are strong in this principle ‘so that we may all be 
alike and gidoz so far as possible, all governed by the same principle’™ 
Subjection*® to another’s will is justified on the assumption that it may not 
only coexist with, but also promote, gidia. 

Since we are given no formal definition of gidia and gidog in the Repub- 
lic, let us try out what we heard from Socrates in the Lysis. ‘You will be 
loved,’ Socrates had told Lysis there, ‘if and only if you are useful.’ Does 
this fit the Republic? It fits perfectly. The institutions we find here appear 
designed from start to finish to make it possible for people to have each 
others’ affection if, and only if, each ‘does his own’,” i.e. performs to the 
best of his ability that complex of activities through which he is best fitted 
by nature and nurture to make his greatest possible contribution to his 
polis. In doing this he would fulfil the Platonic norm of d:xatoovvn: he 
would discharge all of his obligations, and earn all of his rights. For our 
present purpose the latter is the important point. Whatever a man can 
rightly claim from others in the Republic is tied to the performance of his 


* 44a: cf. 449¢. 

3 Cf. Laws 739c-740b, where thoroughgoing communism in both property and family is pro- 
claimed as the ideal (it represents ‘the best polis and laws, the most excellent constitution’), but 
private allotments and private families are accepted since the pure ideal would be ‘beyond the 
capacity of people with the birth, rearing and training we assume’ (740a). 

* §90c-d. Cornford, for once, misses the sense by a mile when he translates dor: here by 
‘equal’ (as I did too in ‘Slavery in Plato’s Thought’, Philosophical Review, 50: 292, in 1941: 1 have 
corrected to ‘alike’ in the reprint): the word could, of course, mean equal in certain contexts: 
but equality between subject and ruler is the last thing Plato would tolerate, let alone commend; 
and that ‘alike’ is the sense here follows directly from its use in c8, 826 duotov dpyytas, to which 
t@ abt@ KuBepvdxevor in dB alludes. 

* Which Plato accents strongly by using the word deddoc, without meaning, of course, that 
the producers in the Republic are to be the slaves of the philosophers (cf. ‘Slavery in Plato’s 
Thought’, 292 and n. 25). 

% Cf. ‘Justice and Happiness in the Republic’, sects. 1 and i. 
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job. He can claim no benefit for himself except in so far as it would enable 
him to be a better producer.” This principle, upheld in the name of 
dtxacoovvn, dovetails into a conception of gidia according to which one is 
loved so far, and only so far, as he produces good. And here the question 
we raised a moment ago in the Lysis—‘produces good for whom?’— 
answers itself: good for the whole community, which plays no favourites, 
distributing the social product to its producers with scrupulous impartial- 
ity, taking from each according to his ability and giving to each according 
to the needs of his job. 

This moral philosophy Sir Karl Popper has called ‘collectivist or politi- 
cal utilitarianism’. ‘Plato’, he writes, ‘recognizes only one ultimate standard 
[of justice], the interest of the state... Morality is nothing but political 
hygiene’ (his italics).°* But for Plato, as for Socrates before him, the 
supreme goal of all human endeavour is the improvement of the soul— 
and that means its moral improvement.” So the interest of the state would 
count for nothing unless it were strictly subordinate to this end.” The 
excellence of a state, its very legitimacy, would be judged by that standard: 


The sum and substance of our agreement comes to this: By what means can the 
members of our community come to be good men, having the goodness of soul that 
is proper to men? ... This is the end to whose attainment all serious effort must be 
directed throughout life. Nothing which could hamper this should be given prefer- 
ence. In the end one should rather overturn the state, or else flee from it into exile, 
rather than consent to submit to the servile yoke of baser men—one should endure 
any fate rather than suffer the state to change to a polity which breeds baser human 
beings. (770c-e)"" 


*” Thus the Guardians are denied individual property rights because they would be ‘more 
excellent craftsmen at their own job’ (421c1-2) without, than with, such rights. Cf ‘Justice and 
Happiness in the Republic’, wi. 2. 

* The Open Society and its Enemies, 4th edn., vol. i (Princeton, 1963), 107 (and cf. 119). There 
have been many replies to this indictment. But it is not easy to rebut its thesis without endors- 
ing antitheses which are still further from the truth. Thus R. B. Levinson (/a Defense of Plato 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 517) caps his critique (much of it pertinent) by calling on us to 
‘recognize Plato’s altruistic concern for the welfare of the individual’; we are to see in ‘every 
Platonic dialogue ... a monument erected to his belief that individual men are important’. 

* Lg. 707d: ‘unlike the majority of mankind, we do not regard mere safety and survival as 
matters of greatest value, but rather that men may become and be as virtuous as possible as 
long as they do survive’. 

And 705e-706a: ‘For I lay it down that only that law is rightly enacted which aims, like an 
archer, at this and this alone: how beauty (rd xaddv) should come about in consequence of it, 
passing over every other consideration, be it wealth or anything else devoid of beauty and 
virtue.” 

*” Lg. 630b-c: ‘every legislator worth his salt will legislate with no other end in view than to 
secure the greatest virtue (of the citizens]’. 

“| And see the preamble to the laws in the opening paragraphs of Lg. 5, where the rationale 
of the legislation is explained. (Here and in the preceding notes 1 have drawn on the Laws 
where much that is implicit in the tightly constructed argument of the Republic is spelled out 
at length.) 
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To be true to what Plato says so explicitly here and assumes throughout 
the Republic, one would have to say not that morality is political hygiene 
but that politics is moral hygiene. Yet even so what Popper says is not 
entirely without foundation. One feels intuitively that something is amiss 
in Plato’s ultramoralistic polity. But just what? The present analysis sug- 
gests an alternative diagnosis: 

Consider what would happen in this utopia if someone through no fault 
of his own were to cease being a public asset. One of the philosophers, let 
us say, becomes permanently disabled and can no longer do his job or any 
other work that would come anywhere near the expected level of pro- 
ductive excellence. And to plug a possible hole in the hypothesis, let up 
preclude any higher spin-offs from the misfortune. It is not the case, for 
instance, that the man’s character has been so purified during his illness 
that those who now come to visit him leave his bedside morally braced 
and elevated: that would be tantamount to shifting him to another job, the 
propagation of virtue. Our hypothesis is that neither in this nor in any other 
way can this man recoup his place as a producer. What may he then claim, 
now that he may no longer ground his claims on the needs of his job, but 
only on the value of his individual existence? As I read the Republic, the 
answer is: Nothing. In book 3 Asclepius is pictured as follows: 


He would rid them of their disorders by drugs or by the knife and tell them to go 
on living as usual, so as not to impair their civic usefulness (va yj ta RoAitiKa 
BAdzrror). But where the body was diseased through and through he would not try, 
by diet and by finely graduated evacuations and infusions, to prolong a miserable 
existence. ... Treatment, he thought, would be wasted on a man who could not live 
in his ordinary round of duties and was thus useless to himself and to the polis. 
(407d-e; trans. after Cornford) 


What are we to say? That this ‘political Asclepius’ (497e) is not the divin- 
ity we know from other sources, the culture hero of a vocation pledged to 
‘love of mankind’ (gUavdpwnia)?” This would be true. But it would miss 
the point that Plato could say exactly what he did and still credit his recon- 
ditioned Asclepius with gilavdpwaia. If men are to be loved for their pro- 
ductiveness and for no other reason, why should there be breach of love 
in the refusal of medical treatment to the unproductive? 

For another sidelight on what is morally disquieting about g:Aia in the 
Republic, consider what would happen to the individual’s freedom in that 
utopia. We know how highly this was prized in Plato’s Athens. We know 
the current estimate of the positive side of freedom: guaranteed partici- 
pation in the process by which political decisions were reached. ‘There is 


® Hippocrates, Precepts (napayyediat), 6: for if there is gidavOpwain, there is bound to be 
gdoteyzvin’. 
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no better way to define the proper sense of “citizen” ’, says Aristotle, ‘than 
in terms of having a share in judgement and office.’* He holds that to deny 
a man such a share would be to treat him as though he were no better than 
an alien or a slave. And we know how highly the negative side of 
freedom—the right to protected privacy—was esteemed. In Thucydides 
Pericles boasts that daily life in Athens is free from censorious constraint,” 
and Nicias, calling on his commanders to do their utmost for Athens in her 
hour of supreme peril, ‘reminded them that their fatherland was the freest 
in the world and that in it everyone had the right to live his daily life 
without orders from anyone’. What would be left of all this in the Repub- 
lic? Participatory democracy vanishes without a trace. So does free speech 
and, what Plato realizes is at least as important, free song, free dance, free 
art.” The rulers lose all right to personal privacy. Even their sex life belongs 
to the state. For the greater part of their adult years intercourse is per- 
mitted them only for purposes of eugenic breeding, with partners assigned 


* Pol. 1275°22-3, noditng & ands oddevi tev GAhwy Opitetat uaAhov Hf tH petéyetv Kpioews Kai 
apyis. By xpiow Aristotle must mean here effective judgment in political and legislative, no less 
than judicial, decisions (cf. Thucydides 2. 40. 2, #rot xpivopév ye } évOvpodpeda, where the latter 
‘must here be used of those who originate proposals’, the former of those who judge (i.e. vote 
for or against) them (A. W. Gomme, Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Book 1 (Oxford, 
1956), ad loc.); also xpiraé, 3. 37. 4, and xpivac in 6. 39. 1). Aristotle goes on to explain (23-31) 
that under dpi he includes that of the juror and of the ecclesiast, no less than that of the mag- 
istrate and of a member of the council. Cf. 1275"18-20 (much the same in 1278°35-6, where 
‘uetézglev] tov tTwe@v’ = ‘sharing in dpy;’ here). 

* Pol. 1275°7-8. 

* Ehevdépws de [1] 1a te mpog tov Kotvdy nodtedouev Kai [2] &¢ TV pds GAdjhouE TOV KUT 
Huépav émindevudtwy vrowpiav, ob b¢ dpyiig tov nélac, et xa jdoviv te bpd, Exovtes, ovdE 
atnuions név, Auimpas O& 14 Oper aydyddvacg RpouTWEnEvol avenaySas dé Ta tdta APoagudobyres 
... (2.37. 2-3). The sense of dzowiur in this context I take to be ‘censorious watchfulness’ (LSJ. 
S.V., U). Lumpas tH Gyee Gxyddvag refers directly to ‘dirty looks’ at those who choose a differ- 
ent style of life for themselves (Croiset, Plato's Hippias Major, Charmides, Laches, and Lysis: 
‘regards chargés de blame’). indirectly to all those informal, extra-legal, pressures by which their 
life could be made miserable. dvenazdds ré ida Rpooopidotvres reinforces the notion of private 
life free from oppressive intolerance. For the recognition of (1) and (2) as distinct, though com- 
plementary. aspects of freedom, cf. Aristotle’s account of liberty as the ‘postulate’ (dxddeats) of 
democracy: ‘one [kind] of freedom is to rule and be ruled in turn... . The other mark of democ- 
racy is to live as one wishes (16 Ojjv we Bovsetad tic)’ (Pol. 1317°2-12). 

** Th. 7. 69. 2. Cf. Plato’s account of the democratic ethos in Rep. 557b: there men are ‘free 
and the polis is full of freedom and free speech, and one has the liberty to do what he likes. 
And where this liberty exists it is clear that each will make his own life according to his own 
private design—that which pleases him.’ And cf. Aristotle in the preceding note. 

* The rulers ‘must take the greatest care not to overlook the least infraction of the rule 
against innovation in gymnastic and in music counter to the established order. ... For a new 
form of music is to be feared as endangering the whole fof the social order]: for nowhere are 
the modes of music altered without affecting the most fundamental political usages. ... Here, 
in music, our guardians it seems must build their guard-house’ (424b-c). Conceding that Homer 
is ‘the first and most poetic of the tragic poets’, we must banish him from our state: ‘if you allow 
the honeyed Muse in song or verse. pleasure and pain will be king in your polis instead of law 
and consensus about the highest good’ (607a). 
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them by state officials. The end in view is the communizing—one might 
almost say the homogenizing—of their value-preferences, their likes and 
dislikes: 


‘Can we say that anything would be a greater evil for a polis then what breaks it up 
and makes it many instead of one? Or any good greater than what binds it together 
and makes it one?’ 

“We can not.’ 

‘And is not the community of pleasure and of pain that binds it together—when 
so far as possible all the citizens are pleased or pained alike on the same occasions 
of gain or loss?’ 

‘Quite so.’ 

‘Whereas it is the privatization™ of these feelings that breaks the bond—when 
some are intensely pained, while others are overjoyed at the very same things 
befalling the polis or its people?’ 

“Yes indeed.” 


Plato’s community is to approach the unity of affective experience in a 
single person: When a man hurts his finger, we don’t say that his finger 
feels the pain, but that he ‘feels the pain in his finger’; so too in ‘the best 
ordered polis... when any citizen is affected for good or ill, this kind of 
polis will feel the affection as its own—all will share the pleasure 
(ovvnodjoetat) or pain (ovadvajoetary (462d-e). 

Now, that persons who love each other should respond sympathetically 
to each other’s mishaps and triumphs, that each should rejoice when his 
fellows have cause for joy and grieve when they have cause to grieve, is 
only what we would expect. So from the fact that A and B are pido. we 
may expect that A will be pleased at B’s pleasure and pained at B’s pain. 
But to say this is not to say that each will be himself pleased or pained at 
those (and only those) things which please or pain the other Let A 


** No such word exists in English, as probably there was none in Greek when Plato wrote 
iStwors here (no other occurrence is listed in LSJ). Shorey and Robin translate ‘individualiza- 
tion’, which is close enough. Cornford resorts to periphrasis: ‘when such feelings are no longer 
universal’; so docs Lee: ‘When feelings differ between individuals.’ 

* 462a9-cl. And cf. Laws 739c—d: the implementation of the maxim xoivd ta tov gw would 
require ideally ‘driving out by every means what is called “private” (6:0) out of life, and con- 
triving, if it were possible, that even things which nature made private should somehow become 
common—thus eyes and ears and hands would be expected to see and hear and act in common, 
and men would be as united as they could possibly be in what they praise and blame, rejoicing 
and grieving at the same things’. 

“ The notion that friends are those who share each other’s pleasures and pains is accepted 
by Aristotle, but only with the proviso which expresses what he himself considers definitive of 
gaia: Your ¢itog is he who shares your pleasures at what is good (rév auvyddpevov toig dyadois) 
and grief at what is painful (ovvaAyoorra toig Auanpois) for your sake, not for the sake of some- 
thing else’ (Rh. 1381°4-6). 

The all-important phrase I have italicized is not present in EN 1166°6-8: ‘And some {define 
the ¢idos] as one who consorts with another and shares his preferences (tov ovrdudyovta Kai 
rabta aipotpevov}, or as one who shares the pains and pleasures of the one he loves (tov 
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admire and B dislike the mixolydian mode and Sappho’s lyrics. Then some 
things in their world which thrill A will chill B. Would it follow that they 
cannot be friends or lovers? Why should it? Why should not personal affec- 
tion imply tolerance, even tender regard, for such differences? So it would, 
if it did mean wishing another’s good for his own sake. For then A would 
have good reason for wishing that B should have what B himself deems 
material to the fulfilment of his own unique personality—pleased at the 
thought of B’s having it, though A himself would only be pained if it were 
forced on him. To work out a modus vivendi in which such differences are 
respected might well involve practical difficulties. It would call for recip- 
rocal adjustments and concessions. But these would be felt as implemen- 
tations of mutal love, not as denials of it. This possibility does not occur to 
Plato. He takes it for granted that diversity of valuational response—‘pri- 
vatization’ of feelings—would be a disruption of the love bond,"' a sign of 
mutual indifference or hostility. So the constraint on personal freedom at 
its deepest level—the freedom to feel whatever it be one wants to feel, 
whose suppression would justify that of so many other kinds of freedom— 
becomes not only compatible with what Plato understands by gi2ia, but 
its indispensable ideal condition. He could not have reached this result if 
he had thought of love as wishing another person’s good for just that 
person’s sake, looking upon the loved one’s individual being as something 
precious in and of itself. 


IV 


If—to recall the diction of the Lysis—we may not accord to any person we 
love the status of ap@tov pidov, whom, or what, may we ‘really’ and ‘truly’ 
love? The sections of the Republic 1 have so far discussed give no more of 
an answer than does the passage about the zpwrov gidov in the Lysis. Only 
when we come to the treatise on metaphysics and epistemology, which 


ouvadyotvra Kai ovvyddpevoy tH Gi@). But note that there is no indication here that this 
formula would be acceptable to Aristotle as a definition of gia. The evidence of the Rhetoric 
shows that it would not: of the two formulae in 1166°2-10 only the first (*2-5, quoted in n. 2 
above) would be acceptable to Aristotle, since only this one states the condition which Aristo- 
tle uses to define gitug in Rh. 1380°35-1381"1 (quoted in n. 1 above), a context which leaves no 
doubt that Aristotle is speaking in propria persona (cf. 6prodnevot 2éywpev here with of dé 
(t@€aor) in EN 1166°6). That this remains the crucial condition of ‘perfect’ gia in the Nico- 
machean Ethics is clear, for example, at 1156°9-10, of d& Bovddpevor tdyaba roig gihot exeivev 
évexu pdhiota gio. 

* As breaking up (dicax@) the community, making it ‘many’ rather than ‘one’ (462a-b); the 
same implication in Laws 739c-d, where the citation in n. 49 goes on to speak of laws which 
maximize identity of pleasure and pain among the citizens as ‘making the polis one so far as 
possible’ (739d3-4). 
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starts with the introduction of the Theory of Ideas in the latter part of book 
5, do we get at long last what we have been looking for.” We get it when 
Plato starts talking of the philosophers as lovers of the Ideas.* He uses for 
this purpose not only giteiv (479, with donafeodaz), but also épdv, which 
is so much stronger. From just these data in the Republic we could have 
inferred that now the zpd@tov gitov is the Idea. But we have also the Sym- 
posium and the Phaedrus, either of which would confirm this inference to 
the hilt. I shall be content to work with the former, and there only with 
the metaphysical core of the dialogue—the part in which the priestess- 
prophetess Diotima instructs Socrates in ‘the things of love’. She begins 
with things Socrates says he knows already: 


We love only what is beautiful. 

In loving it we desire to possess it in perpetuity. 

We desire to possess it because we think it good and expect that its possession 
would make us happy.” 


%2 474c ff. Cf.‘A Metaphysical Paradox’, Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, 39 (1966), 5-16; and in Plat ic Studies, 43 ft. 

53 501d: the philosophers are the ‘lovers (épuotes) of being and truth’, i.e. of the Ideas: 490b: 
the philosopher’s pws for the Idea will lead him to a‘union with it which will give birth ‘to iatel- 
ligence and truth’ (a passage which states in miniature the experience of the vision of the Idea 
of Beauty and union with it in Smp. 210e-212a). 

* Cf above, n. 4 (i). 

S 4b Kai dud ta Epwitxd edidatev; 20145. té épwtxd is used repeatedly throughout the dis- 
course to refer to its theme. 

% 204d-205a, 205e-206a11, 207a2. Nygren (Eros and Agape, 180 n. 1) cites this passage to 
prove the ‘egocentric’ and ‘acquisitive’ nature of Platonic eros, taking no account of the fact 
that what Diotima has said so far is not meant to be the whole story: as yet she has not stated, 
has scarcely hinted at, that distinctive feature of Platonic eros which she proceeds forthwith to 
explain as ‘birth in beauty’ (to be discussed directly in the text above). For a corrective, see R. 
A. Markus (‘The Dialectic of Eros in Plato’s Symposium’, Downside Review, 73 (1955), 219-30); 
Markus (pp. 225 ff.) calls attention to ‘the radical change of perspective’ when ‘the new picture’ 
of love ‘as a begetting or procreating’ is introduced. However, Markus goes a bit too far in the 
other direction when he remarks that while this new conception of love ‘is at first grafted onto 
the original metaphor of desire-and-fulfilment, it very soon achieves independence’ (ibid.). 
Diotima never cuts loose from the original description of eros as desire for one’s perpetual pos- 
session of the good (Zor dpa ovdAnBdny 6 Epwe tod 16 dyaddv adr@ eivat det; 206a11-12); she 
brings in ‘birth in beauty’ to fill out, not to amend, that description (see next note), even assert- 
ing (206e8-207a2) that ‘birth in beauty’ follows (and ‘necessarily’!) from that agreed-upon 
description. She claims that only through the immortalizing effect of ‘birth in beauty’ can one 
fulfil the desire to possess the good in perpetuity; how seriously she takes this implication shows 
up in her treatment of the Alcestis story: Alcestis’ readiness to give her life for that of Admetus, 
which Phaedrus had explained as due to the intensity of her love for her husband (dzepeBadero 
1H pig dia tov Epwra; 1791), Diotima explains as due rather to her desire to win immortal 
fame for herself (208c-d). (A further point that should not escape notice is the force of the pos- 
sessive pronoun in the (above-cited) phrase in 206a11-12 and in the parallel phrase (to be cited 
in the next note) in 207a2. This is brought out well in Suzy Groden’s translation of the two 
phrases: ‘love is for the good to always belong to oneself’, ‘love is for the good to be eternally 
one’s own’ (The Poems of Sappho (indianapolis, 1966). It gets lost in the usual translations. Thus, 
to render the first phrase ‘love is of the eternal possession of the good’ (so Jowett, and similar 
renderings in Hamilton, Robin, Apelt, and Capelle) fails to make it clear that what the lover 
desires is his possession of the good.) 
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Then she goes on to ask (206b1-3): 


This being the aim of love,” in what way and by what activity is it to be pursued if 
the eagerness and intensity of the pursuit is to be (properly) called ‘love’? 


Socrates has no idea of what she is driving at.** She tells him: ‘Birth in 
beauty’ (téKog év r@ Kaa@). She explains: 


We are all pregnant” in body and in spirit, and when we reach maturity our nature 
longs to give birth. But this we can do only in the presence of beauty, never in that 
of ugliness. There is something divine about this. In pregnancy and in birth the 
mortal becomes immortal. (206c) 


Beauty stirs us so deeply, Plato is saying, because we have the power to 
create and only the beauty we love can release that power. He puts this, 
to begin with, into his interpretation of physical, heterosexual, love. Being 
himself an invert, with little appreciation of passionate love between the 
sexes for purposes other than procreation," all he sees in feminine beauty 
is the lure to paternity. He accepts this as an authentic, if low-grade, form 
of creativity. Then, turning to other ranges of experience, he holds that 
what we love in each of them is always some variety of beauty which 
releases in us the corresponding power of ‘birth in beauty’. Living in a 
culture which accepts the pederast™ and does not constrain him, as ours 


* Following Bury (against Burnet, Robin, and others) I accept Bast’s emendation (favoured 
by Hermann and Schanz among others) of toéro of the codices to tovtuv, since the sense makes 
it clear that the reference of the pronoun in dtwxdvrwy adtd is not Epwe itself, but its aim (love 
is the pursuing—not the object of the pursuit, which is the cternal possession of the good); and 
cf. 207a2, eizep rod dyadod éaute elvat dei Epus éariv, where the object of éoriv is quite explic- 
itly the aim of Epwe, not Epwe itself. 

* He replies, ‘If I could [tell you the answer}, Diotima, [ should not be marvelling at your 
wisdom and coming to you to learn of this very matter.’ This suggests that Plato is now intro- 
ducing a doctrine which cannot be credited to the historical Socrates (cf. his use of a similar 
device in Meno 8la: Socrates learns of the doctrine of transmigration from ‘priests and priest- 
esses’). I see no justification for the view (F. M. Cornford, ‘The Doctrine of Eros in Plato's Sym- 
posium’.in The Unwritten Philosophy (Cambridge, 1950), 75) that ‘the limit reached by the 
philosophy’ of Socrates is indicated no earlier than in 209e4. If Plato had wanted to imply such 
a thing why should he have represented Socrates as stumped already at 206b? 

* ndvrec Kvobowv dvOpwror. For this striking image of male pregnancy there is no known 
precedent in Greek literature. The nearest thing to it is in Apollo's argument in the Eumenides 
(661 ff.) that the father is the true progenitor (roxedcs), the mother serving only as ‘nurse of the 
new-sown pregnancy (tpogds . . . Kupatog veoundpov)’—a kind of human incubator. 

® Excising 7 yap dvdpds Kui yuvarKos ovvovuia as a gloss: cf. Bury. ad loc.. 1 find the defence 
of the text in S. Rosen, Plato’s Symposium (New Haven, 1968), 247 n. 125, incomprehensiblic: ‘it 
has the obvious function of serving as transition from homosexual to heterosexual generation’ — 
how so, when there has been absolutely no reference to homosexual generation at all? 

* At least in the middle dialogues. There is a passage in the Laws (839a—b) which suggests 
a better appreciation of conjugal love: one of his reasons there for prohibiting every other form 
of sexual gratification is that the restriction would make men fonder of their own wives (yuvaéi 
re Eavtiy oixeious eivat Kai gihous). Cf. G. Grube, Plato’s Thought (London, 1935), 118-19. 

® On this, sce K. J. Dover, ‘Eros and Nomos’, Bulletin of the institute of Classical Studies. \1 
(1966), 31-42, and Appendix II. (Editor's note: For Appendix, see Platonic Studies, 38-42.} 
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did Proust, to falsify the imaginative transcript of his personal experience, 
transvesting Alfred into Albertine, Plato discovers a new form of ped- 
erastic love,” fully sensual in its resonance,“ but denying itself con- 
summation,© transmuting physical excitement into imaginative and 
intellectual energy. At the next level, higher in value and still more ener- 
gizing, he puts the love of mind for mind, expecting it to prove so much 
more intense than skin-love that mere physical beauty will now strike the 
lover as a ‘small’, contemptible, thing.® Still higher in ordered succession 
come the beauty of poetry, of political constitutions, of science, and of phi- 
losophy. Ascending relentlessly, the lover will come to see at last ‘a mar- 
vellous sort of Beauty’ (210e)—the Platonic Idea of Beauty. ‘And all our 
previous labours’, says Diotima, ‘were for this’”® All previously encoun- 
tered objects—bodies, minds, institutions, works of the imagination or of 
science—were loved as a means of moving closer step by step to this ‘mar- 
vellous sort of Beauty’. 

Here we find ourselves in the thick of Plato’s ontology, so let us stop 
to get our bearings. For every generic character which spatio-temporal 
objects may have in common, Plato posits an ideal entity in which partic- 
ular things ‘participate’ so long as they have that character. We are thus 
offered a tripartite ontology: 


* ¥ say ‘new’ because the doctrine cagpwy Zpwe (in which, it has been claimed, ‘Euripides 
anticipates Plato’ (Helen North, Sophrosyne (ithaca, 1966), 73 ff. et passim), is a doctrine of self- 
control, not of abstinence. The Uranian Aphrodite of Pausanias’ speech in the Symposium is 
not meant to rule out intercourse, but to restrict it to a context in which intellectual and spiri- 
tual values prevail. Cf. Dover: ‘But both good and bad [eros in Pausanias’ speech] aim at the 
physical submission of the boy... . the difference ... lies in the whole context of the ultimate 
physical act, not in the presence or absence of the act itself’ (“Eros and Nomos’, 34). 

© See Appendix U. [Editor’s note: See Platonic Studies, 38-42.) 

°5 This is not said in the Symposium (cf. Grube, Plato’s Thought, 103-4) but it is suggested in 
the rebuff to Alcibiades’ all-out attempt at seduction in 219b-d. It is unambiguously clear in 
Phdr. 250e and 255e-256e, as well as in Rep. 403b-c. The latter is not contradicted by wydevi 
é£civar dnapyndivae ov dy BovAntat pidelv as a prize for military prowess in 468b-c. The assump- 
tion that here Plato is ‘allowing sexual license, a completely free pick of sexual partners’ to val- 
orous athletes (Alvin Gouldner, Enter Plato: Classical Greece and the Origins of Social Theory 
(New York, 1965), 335) is based on a misreading of the text: geiv does not mean ‘intercourse’ 
in this context (or in any other in Greek prose, to my knowledge)—for that Plato would have 
used ovyylyveaOut (as in 329c2, c4, 360c1, 459d8, 560b5); gidety and Gxreada are specifically 
allowed to chaste lovers in 403b-c, where intercourse is clearly ruled out, as also in Phdr. 255e, 
where dateoda, pdeiv, and even ovyxataxciovat are proper and will stop short of intercourse 
in the case of the ‘victorious’ lovers (256a-b). (It should be noted that this interpretation of 
468b-c is entirely consistent with ‘opportunity of more frequent intercourse with women’ (460b) 
as an incentive to military prowess: this has to do not with gieiy but with eugenic breeding (> 
meioto tov naidwy ék tov tawdtwr oneipwrtat).) 

© tO nepi 16 capa Kadhog apixpdv Tt HyHoetar etvar; 210¢ (a remarkable thing to say, consid- 
ering the extreme susceptibility to physical beauty revealed in a passage like Phdr. 250c-e); and 
ef. kategpovyaev Kai Kateyéduaer tic éuis pas in Symp. 219c4. 

* 210e:; cf. also 210a1 and 2t1c2. 
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I. the transcendent, paradigmatic form: say, the Form of Justice: 

2. the things in our experience which may have or lack the corres- 
ponding character—-the persons. laws. practices, states, which may or 
may not be just: 

3. the character of those things—the justice they instantiate if they are 
just. 


That (1) is radically distinct (or, as Aristotle was to put it. “cxists separ- 
aicly) from (3) I take to be the crux of this ontology. But what exactly 
does this ‘separation’ mean? Plato never made this fuily clear. Had he done 
so. he would surely have secn how treacherous is onc of the ways in which 
he lends to represent it in his middle dialogues, thinking of the Form as 
differing from its empirical instances not only categorially—as incorporeal. 
eternal, intelligibles would differ from corporeal, temporal, sensibles——but 
also as would an ideal exemplar from imperfect ‘resemblances’ of it.” This 
kind of language. if meant literally, would burden the Platonic Form with 
the logical difficulties of -self-predication’”'—an assumption which could 
not be generalized without contradiction. for then. for example. (he Form 
Plurality would have to be plural, and the Form Motion would have to 
be moving. contrary to the stipulation that cach Form is unitary and 
immutable. Did Plato ever walk into this trap? The question has been hotly 
debated. and this cssay is not the place to pursue the controversy. All ] 
need say here is this: If Plato’s ontology had been fashioned for narrowly 
logical semantic, and cpistemological. purposes, he would have had no use 
whatever for exemplarism and we would have to read the language which 
suggests it as pure metaphor. freeing it from any self-predicative commit- 
ment. Suppose that just this had been Plato's intention. What would have 
been the consequence? A more coherent ontology, certainly—but a less 
fruitful one for other uses to which Plato put his Ideas, for his theory of 
love most of all. If Plato had seen in the Idea of Beauty just the character, 
not the paradigmatic instance of the character. then it would not have been 
for him the absolutely” and divinely” beautiful object of Diotima’s dis- 


© Cf -Reasons and Causes’. in Platonic Studies, 76 ff. 

© Ch Metaph. $039°25 ff. and the references in Bonita. Ladex Avistotelicus. Prussian Academy 
edn. of Aristotle, v (Berlin, 1870), 860a35--8. 

© For sensible instances ‘resembling’ their Form ‘defectively’. see Phd. Tae lL crdet Oe Kei 
oF Otyatee TowFTaY Eval VION EXEIVO, GEA. FOTW GF UVAGTEPOY ... RPOULOURE VAL LEV, EVOLEATE DUNS OF 
tye. CE also: we cannot expect the just man. zurtaz) tawtror etvca vioy iy duxawutyy (Rep. 
472b); we must believe that the visible movements of the heavens. rar daydidy Rohit frdeiv 
(Rep. 529d); and that the physical bed is not the ‘real’ Bed. dzi@ te rateP tay viav té Gy and 
duvdpor tempos addeun (Rep. 597 a). 

“The assumption that the Form corresponding to a given character has that character: ef. 
“The Unity of the Virtues in the Protagoras’. in Platonic Snudies, 221-69 1. 97. 

= Smp. 2Wlal-s, * Simp. 21103, atid ro Deiov Kazdv, 
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course; it would not even have been beautiful—no more beautiful than 
ugly. as the character Whiteness, being an abstract universal. a purely 
logical entity, is itself neither white nor of any other colour. How then could 
it have been love object par excellence in a theory which so strictly condi- 
tions love on beauty? What inspired that theory was a paradigm form so 
splendidly and shamelessly self-exemplifying that its own beauty outshines 
that of everything clse. 

I cannot here formulate, let alone try to answer. the many questions that 
spring to mind when one ponders this theory that has done so much to 
mould the European imagination from Plotinus to Dante and from 
Petrarch to Baudelaire. A proper study of it would have to take account 
of at least three things about its creator: he was a homosexual,” a mystic, 
and a moralist. So to reach a balanced understanding of Platonic love—of 
the true original, not of that caricature confused with it by the illiterate 
and not infrequently by literati—one would need to pursue at the very 
least three complementary investigations: 

First, a clinical study of the effect which Plato’s inversion would be 
likely to have on one who saw anal intercourse as ‘contrary to nature.” a 
degradation not only of man’s humanity, but even of his animality: even 
to brutes, Plato believes, nature’ ordains hetcrosexual coupling.” This 


* The evidence tclls strongly against classifying Plato as a bisexual (as. for example. in R. B. 
Levinson. fi Defense of Plato (Cambridge. Mass.. 1953). 118 n. 109 “Plato... like others of the 
bisexually inclined Athenians’). In every passage F can recall which depicts or alludes to the 
power of sexual desire the context is homosexual. For some examples, sec D. F. Ast. Lexicon 
Platoniciumn (Ast edn. 1835: repr. Berlin. 1908). s.v. aaedexcd (to which Rep. 474d-c and 485c should 
be added): also Swip. 211d. and Phdr. 250d ff. And cf. Appendix H. [Editor's note: For the appen- 
dix. see Platonic Studies, 38-42.] 

* Phdr. 251al: Lg. 636-7. And see next note. 

© Lg. 636b4-6, Kai Of) Kai nadedy voumoy Soxet 1d Emnpdeoia ras Kate gtow mpi te 
ag podious jodovas ob povov dvipytoy, akia Kai Onptor, weg JapKévat (England's text. defended 
by him ad loc.): ‘And then again this ancicnt usage is thought to have corrupted the pleasure of 
sex which is natural not only for men but even for brutes. Lg. 836b8-c6. “If one were to follow 
nature in cnacting the usage [observed] before Laius. stating that it was right to refrain from 
the same intercourse with men and boys as with women, calling to witness the nature of wild 
beasts and pointing out that male has no {such} contact with maic. since it is contyary to nature. 
(I agree with G. J. de Vries (A Commentary on the Phacdrus of Plato (Amsterdam, 1969), 153) 
that Dover's explanation of ‘contrary to nature’ here by ‘against the cules’ will not do: some- 
thing far stronger is intcnded.) The same indictment of zupa grow ydor) occurs in Phar. 
2450c-25la. where the sight of the beautiful boy incites the depraved lover to homosexual inter- 
course. The point of this passage has been blunted by mistranslation. Thus Hackforth takes 
retTpaRodos vouor Baivery emyripel Kai Nadoonopeiy tO Mean ‘essays to go after the fashion of a 
four-footed beast. and to beget offspring of the flesh’ (the same misconstruction of the sense in 
every translator and commentator I have consulted): hence Plato is thought to be making here 
‘a contcmputous reference to heterosexual love’ (R. Hackforth, Plato's Phacdrus (Cambridge. 
1952). 98). which would be sharply at variance with the whole notion of ‘birth in beauty’ in the 
Symposium. But Buivew here is ‘to mount’ (cf. de Vries ad loc.: he refers to LSJ.s.v. a. 1). As 
for xadounopeiv, this means only ‘to sow gencrative seed” (what is ‘contrary to nature’ is pre- 
cisely that this ‘sowing’ cannot generate: cf. Ly. 841d4-S. oncipew ... dpova appéver aupa gy tow): 
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thought would poison for him sensual gratification with anticipatory 
torment and retrospective guilt. It would tend to distort his overall view 
of sexual fulfilment, while leaving him with raw sensitiveness to male 
beauty and heightening his capacity for substitute forms of erotic response. 

Second, a study which would connect his theory of love with his reli- 
gious mysticism, exploring the implications of the momentous fact that 
while Plato retains traditional deities and sets high above them in the 
Timaeus a creator-god of his own devising, none of these personal divini- 
ties stirs either awe or love in his heart, while the severely impersonal Ideas 
evoke both, but especially love, so much so that he speaks repeatedly of 
communion with them as an act of blissful and fertile conjugal union.” 

Third, a study of the place of love in the pattern of interpersonal rela- 
tions recommended in his moral philosophy. 

Realizing what folly it would have been to spread myself in a single essay 
all over these three areas, I chose to concentrate on the third. That is why 
I started off with Aristotle, and then approached the Symposium via the 
Lysis and the Republic. My reason may be now apparent: what needs to 
be stressed most of all in this area is that Plato’s theory is not, and is not 
meant to be, about personal love for persons—i.e. about the kind of love 
we can have only for persons and cannot have for things or abstractions. 
What it is really about is love for place-holders of the predicates ‘useful’ 
and ‘beautiful-—of the former when it is only gia, of the latter, when it 
is {pwe. In this theory persons evoke gpwe if they have beautiful bodies, 
minds, or dispositions. But so do quite impersonal objects—social or polit- 
ical programmes, literary compositions, scientific theories, philosophical 
systems, and, best of all, the Idea of Beauty itself. As objects of Platonic 
love all these are not only as good as persons, but distinctly better. 
Plato signifies their superiority by placing them in the higher reaches of 
that escalated figure that marks the lover’s progress, relegating love of 
persons to its lower levels. Even those two personal attachments which 
seem to have meant more to him than did any others in his whole life— 
his love for Socrates in his youth and, later on, for Dion of Syracuse”— 


and ‘the way of the four-footed brute’ alludes to the posture in anal intercourse (so portrayed 
in pottery: see e.g. Jean Marcadé, Eros Kalos (Geneva, 1962), pll. 136 and 147). The context is 
purely homosexual, and the passage was so read in antiquity: Plutarch, Amar. 751d~e, leaves no 
doubt on this point. 


*” For the references, see n. 53 above, sub fin., and cf. ‘A Metaphysical Paradox’, Platonic 
Studies, 50-1. 

™ On the latter, see P. Shorey, What Plato Said (Chicago, 1933), 45. I] see no good reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the epigram on Dion’s death apud Diogenes Laertius 3. 30 (accepted 
by Shorey and by U. van Wilamowitz-MOllendorff (Platon (Berlin, 1948), 509); defended by C. 
M. Bowra, American Journal of Philology, 59 (1936). 393-404) whose terminal line is & éuov 
éxpajvag Suudy Epwtt Alwy (cf. exujvas here with the definition of love as pavia in the Phdr. 
265a-266a et passim; cf. n. 80 below). 
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would be less than halfway up to the summit in that diagram. This is what 
we must keep in view, if we are to reach a fair assessment of Plato’s con- 
ception of love, acknowledging its durable achievement no less than its 
residual failure. 


Vv 


Let me speak first of the achievement. Plato is the first Western man to 
realize how intense and passionate may be our attachment to objects as 
abstract as social reform, poetry, art, the sciences, and philosophy—an 
attachment that has more in common with erotic fixation than one would 
have suspected on a pre-Freudian view of man. So far as we know no 
earlier Greek had sensed this fact, though language had pointed the way 
to it by sanctioning as a matter of course the use of épdyv,no less than guteiv, 
for something as impersonal as love of country.” It is left to Plato to gen- 
eralize this kind of Zpw¢ and to see that it may reach a mad® obsessive 
intensity which is commonly thought peculiar to sexual love. He discerns, 
as the link between such disparate involvements, the sense of beauty. He 
understands how decisive a role in the motivation of the most abstruse 
inquiry may be played by such things as the elegance of a deduction, the 
neatness of an argument, or the delight which floods the mind when a pow- 
erful generality brings sudden luminous order to a mass of jumbled data. 
He sees that the aesthetic quality of such purely intellectual objects is akin 
to the power of physical beauty to excite and to enchant even when it holds 
out no prospect of possession. And, instead of undertaking, as did Freud, 
to explain the attractiveness of beauty in all of its diverse manifestations 
as due to the excitation of lust, open or disguised, Plato invokes another 
drive, the hunger to create, and argues that this is what we all seek to 
appease in every activity propelled by beauty. That Plato’s explanation is 


* Cf. Aristophanes, Birds 1316, xatézovor 6° Epwres gud nédews. Thucydides 2. 43. 1, gpactas 
ytyvopévous adbtijs (sc. tig ROAews), with Gomme’s comment ad loc. 

® Had I been able to work more intensivély on the Phaedrus in this essay I would have taken 
a crack at the extraordinary fact that here %pwe is not only described, but defined, as pavia by 
our ultra-rationalist, Plato, and is associated as vavia in the closest terms with philosophy no 
less than with the mystic cults (which had been done also, though only in passing, in Srp. 218b, 
THs poadgou pavias te Kai Baxyeias (of Socrates) ). This convergence of zavia and voids in love 
does not seem to intrigue commentators. Few of them notice the paradox at all or, if they do, 
they seem bent on explaining it away (thus J. Pieper, Enthusiasm and Divine Madness, trans. R. 
and C. Winston (New York, 1964), 49 ff£.) gives zavia in the Phaedrus a theological twist which 
hardly does justice to its psychological meaning; and even qua theology it is too one-sided: 
Pieper objects to ‘madness’ as the sense of zavia because that ‘suggests ties with the orgiastic 
Dionysian rites’). But even the above citation from the Symposium (not to refer to further evi- 
dence, which exists in abundance) would show that those ‘orgiastic Dionysian rites’ could not 
have been entirely uncongenial to Plato. 
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one-sided does not damn it. So is Freud’s. Where comprehensive insight is 
denied us, even partial glimpses of the truth are precious. 

But, second, to return to Plato’s view of that kind of love whose imme- 
diatc object is a man or a woman, we can get out of it a subordinate thesis 
which has not only psychological but also moral validity. When he speaks 
of pws for a person for the sake of the Idea. we can give a good sense to 
this at first sight puzzling notion, a sense in which it is truc. It is a fact that 
much crolic attachment. perhaps most of it, is not directed to an individual 
in the proper sense of the word—to the integral and irreplaceable existent 
that bears that person's name—but to a complex of qualities, answering to 
the lover's sense of beauty. which he locates for a time truly or falsely in 
that person. I say ‘truly or falscly’ to call attention to a feature of Platonic 
love which has never been noticed. to my knowledge, in the rich literature 
on this subject. This feature can best be appreciated by contrast with 
romantic love—at any rate, with that brand of it whose textbook example 
is Rousseau. 

‘There is no real love without enthusiasm.’ he writes in the Emile, ‘and 
no enthusiasm without an object of perfection, rea! or chimerical. but 
always existing in the imagination’.*’ So if we do want ‘real love’. we must 
buy it with illusion. We must transfigure imaginatively the necessarily 
imperfect persons in whom we vest our love. We see in the Confessions 
that this is the recipe Rousscau followed himself in what he calls there “the 
first and only love of my life, whose consequences were to make it unfor- 
gettable for the rest of my life and terrible in my recollection’. What 
excited that high-temperature passion was scarcely the plain and unre- 
markable young woman Madame d’Houdctot. She served him only as a 
mannequin to wear his fantasies. A mood of frustration and self-pity had 
settled on him in his middle forties and had thrown him back, so he tells 
us, “into the land of chimeras’: ‘Finding nothing in cxistence worthy of my 
delirium. I nourished it in an ideal world which my creative imagination 
soon pcopled with beings after my own heart... . Forgetting completely 


“| Euvres completes, iv, Pléiade edn. (Paris, 1969), 743. He goes on, a little later: "Not all is 
illusion in love. | admit. But what is real consists of the sentiments with which it animates us 
for the true beauty it makes us love. ‘This beauty is not in the object we love, it is the work of 
our errors. Well. what difference does that make? Would we be less willing to sacrifice all those 
base senliments to this imaginary model?” For more statements, some of them quite remark- 
able. to the same effect elsewhere in Rousseau. sec M. Eigeldinger. Jean Jacques Rousseau et la 
réalité de Vimaginaire (Neuchatel. 1962), ch. 4:°L’ Amour et le pays des chiméres’. 

“ Cuvres completes. i. P\Giade edn. (Paris, 1959), 439. The references in the next five notes 
are to this volume. 

* -Mad* la Comtesse de Houdetot . . . 1Gtoit point belle. Son visage étoit marqué de la petite 
vérole, son teint manquoit de finesse, etc. p. 439). Compare Zulictta (pp. 318-20). 

“ p.427. Erotic fantasy had been a habit of his since adolescence (p. 41). 
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the human race, I made for myself societies of perfect creatures. as heav- 
enly in their virtues as in their beautics’. Presently Madame d’Houdetot 
moved into his private landscape. He had been ‘intoxicated with a love 
without an object’. She provided one. ‘Before long I had no eye for anyone 
but Madame d’Houdetot, but reclothed with all the perfections with which 
I had come to adorn the idol of my heart.” 

It would be a blunder to call this affair ‘Platonic love’, which it in fact 
was in the vulgar sense of the term—technically there was no infidelity"’— 
and which it also approached as love for an ideal object. But no Platonist 
could have confused the idol of his heart with a Madame d’Houdetot. Even 
in the heat of passion the Platonic Idea docs not lend itself to this kind of 
mistake. We sec in the Phaedrus what keeps Plato’s head clear even when 
his senses are inflamed.™ It is the ontology of the paradigm form. That 
harshly dualistic transcendentalism, which enraged Aristotle by its ‘sepa- 
ration’ of Forms from things and which nowadays drives analytical philoso- 
phers to despair when they try to make logical sense out of it, proves a 
sterling asset in this area. It sustains a kind of idealism less addicted to the 
pathetic fallacy than are most other kinds. It makes for a more truthful 
vision of that part of the world which we are all most tempted to idealize 
and so to falsify—the part we love. And it makes for a gain of another, no 
less important, kind: freedom from the tyranny which even the unidealized 
love object can exercise over a lover. Swann did not long idealize Odette.” 


* p. 439. * p, 440. 

* i.e. no genital intercourse. That there was physical contact of othcr sorts in abundance is 
stated openly enough in the Confessions (pp. 443-5, and sce also the passages from the corre- 
spondence in H. Guillemin’s study Un homme, deux ombres (Geneva, 1943), ch. iv: “Fausse 
Route’). But there is plenty of this in Platonic love too: cf. n. 65 above. Rousseau says that 
‘though at times carricd away by my senses I sought to make her unfaithful. | never really 
desired this’ (p. 444); the lover depicted in Phir. 254a ff. would not be human or truthful if he 
did not say the same mutatis mutandis. 

‘ Not that the lover in the Phaedrus is less combustible: the exaltation of the erotic object 
depicted here outruns anything in the Confessions or. to stick to Plato's own culturc. anything 
in the whole of Greek prose and almost the whole of surviving Greek verse as well: it is matched 
only in Sappho (with whom Plato openly invites comparison, 235c3: cf. W. Fortenbaugh, ‘Plato 
Phaedrus, 235¢3’. Classical Philology. 61 (1966), 108-9: 108): [when he encounters the youth]. 
first there comes upon him a shuddering and a measure of that awe which the [transcendental] 
vision had once inspired, then reverence as at the sight of a god: did he not fear being taken for 
a madman he would offer sacrifice to his boy-love as to a holy image and a god... (251a2-7. 
the translation mainly after Hackforth’s). 

Even so, the lover is in no danger of confusing the boy with the Idea or of decking him out 
with pseudo-attributes. In particular, there is no magnification of his moral or intellectual virtues. 
which are apparently not out of the ordinary. and the iover is not required to make believe that 
they are. His physical beauty is itself the ‘divine’ (®coriddds: 25142) thing in him. and this suffices. 

*” Seeing her first as ‘bonne, naive. éprisc didéal’, almost incapable of untruth (p. 239). he 
soon discovers that she is cruel. sly, devious. deccitful, mercenary. Yet he remains as helplessly 
in love as before. 
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But his love for her made a tortured, degraded slave out of him while it 
lasted, and disabled his spirit for the rest of his life. If there is any place at 
all in Plato’s diagram for a creature like Odette, it would be at just one level 
short of the bottom. At the next higher level Swann would have been once 
again free and whole. 

But a sterling asset may be bought at a heavy cost. Plato’s theory floods 
with the most brilliant light a narrow sector of its theme, and there points 
the way to authentic spiritual achievement. Beyond those limits the vision 
fails. Plato is scarcely aware of kindness, tenderness, compassion, concern 
for the freedom, respect for the integrity of the beloved, as essential ingre- 
dients of the highest type of interpersonal love. Not that Platonic eros 
is as ‘egocentric’ and ‘acquisitive’ as Nygren has claimed; it is only too 
patently Ideocentric and creative. But while it gives no more quarter to 
self-indulgence than would Pauline agape or Kantian good will, neither 
does it repudiate the spiritualized egocentricism of Socratic philia.”' That 
first description of the aim of eros in Diotima’s speech—that one should 
possess beauty for ever’—is never amended in the sequel in any way which 
would make egoistic eros a contradiction or even an anomaly.” It is not 
said or implied or so much as hinted at that ‘birth in beauty’ should be 
motivated by love of persons—that the ultimate purpose of the creative 
act should be to enrich the lives of persons who are themselves worthy 
of love for their own sake. The preceding analysis shows that Diotima’s 
failure to say or to suggest anything of the kind is no accidental oversight, 
but an integral feature of the structure of Plato’s theory. 

As a theory of the love of persons, this is its crux: what we are to love 
in persons is the ‘image’ of the Idea in them.™ We are to love the persons 
so far, and only in so far, as they are good and beautiful. Now since all too 


™” CE n. 56 above. 

” Cf. Sect. HU above and note that in the last analysis Socrates has just one reason for moral 
conduct: the perfection of his soul. In the Crito his final reason for refraining from an unjust act 
(breaking gaol) is that to commit injustice would corrupt his soul (47c-48d). Cf. the argument 
against Polus and Callicles in the Gorgias: against Polus he argues that one should abstain from 
wrongdoing because this would make one’s own soul evil; also that when one has done wrong, 
one should welcome punishment which purges the evil in the soul, because the man with 
unpurged evil has suffered the greatest possible harm and is most wretched of men (477a-478e). 
Similarly he argues against Callicles that ‘wrongdoing is the greatest of evils to the wrongdoer’ 
(509b) because it ruins his soul and, with one’s soul ruined, one would be better off dead than 
alive (51 1le-512b). Plato never repudiates this motivation for moral conduct. He supports it to 
the hilt in the great argument that ‘justice pays’ in the Republic. 

* Cf. n. 56 above. 

*% This is most explicit in the Phaedrus (250e1 ff.), but also clear enough. by implication, in 
the Symposium also. This is all love for a person could be, given the status of persons in Plato's 
ontology. 

™ Sect. [V above. the terminal paragraph. 
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few human beings are masterworks of excellence, and not even the best of 
those we have the chance to love are wholly free of streaks of the ugly, the 
mean, the commonplace, the ridiculous, if our love for them is to be only 
for their virtue and beauty, the individual, in the uniqueness and integrity 
of his or her individuality, will never be the object of our love. This seems 
to me the cardinal flaw in Plato’s theory. It does not provide for love of 
whole persons, but only for love of that abstract version of persons which 
consists of the complex of their best qualities. This is the reason why per- 
sonal affection ranks so low in Plato’s scala amoris. When loved as con- 
geries of valuable qualities, persons cannot compete with abstractions of 
universal significance, like schemes of social reform or scientific and philo- 
sophical truths, still less with the Idea of Beauty in its sublime transcen- 
dence, ‘pure, clear, unmixed, not full of human flesh and colour and other 
mortal nonsense’ (Smp. 211e1-3). The high climactic moment of fulfil- 
ment—the peak achievement for which all lesser loves are to be ‘used as 
steps”°—is the one farthest removed from affection for concrete human 
beings. 

Since persons in their concreteness are thinking, feeling, wishing, hoping, 
fearing beings, to think of love for them as love for objectifications of excel- 
lence is to fail to make the thought of them as subjects central to what is 
felt for them in love. The very exaltation of the beloved in the erotic idyll 
in the Phaedrus views him from an external point of view. Depicting him 
as an adorable cult object, Plato seems barely conscious of the fact that 
this ‘holy image” is himself a valuing subject, a centre of private experi- 
ence and individual preference, whose predilections and choice of ends are 
no reflex of the lover’s”’ and might well cross his at some points even while 
returning his love. Transposing this from erotics to politics we see the 
reason for the tragedy of the Republic; we see why its effort to foster civic 
love obliterates civil liberty. The fashioner of this utopia has evidently 
failed to see that what love for our fellows requires of us is, above all, imag- 
inative sympathy and concern for what they themselves think, feel, and 
want. He has, therefore, missed that dimension of love in which tolerance, 
trust, forgiveness, tenderness, respect have validity. Apart from these 
imperatives the notion of loving persons as ‘ends in themselves’ would 
make no sense. No wonder that we hear of nothing remotely like it from 
Plato. Had such a thought occurred to him, his theory could have seen in 


% Sonep énavaBacpoilg ypdevov; 211c3—an image for the idea that every other love is a 


means to the attainment of this one (an idea expressed no less than three times in two Stephanus 
pages 210a-212b: cf. n. 67 above). % 251a6. 

” Which is what the boy’s love turns out to be (255a ff.); he wants what his lover wants, ‘only 
more feebly’ (255e2-3). % Cf. n. 24 above. 
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it only conceptual error and moral confusion. On the terms of that theory, 
to make flesh-and-blood men and women terminal objects of our affection 
would be folly, or, worse, idolatry, diversion to images of what is due only 
to their divine original. We arc a prey to this error, Plato would say, because 
of our carnal condition, burdened with incompleteness which fellow 
creatures have power to complete;” were we free of mortal deficiency we 
would have no reason to love anyone or anything except the Idea: seen 
face to face, it would absorb all our love. Here we see the polar opposite 
of the ideal which has moulded the image of the deity in the Hebraic and 
Christian traditions: that of a Being whose perfection empowers it to love 
the imperfect; of a Father who cares for each of his children as they are, 
does not proportion affection to merit, gives it no more to the righteous 
than to the perverse and deformed. Not even Aristotle had any inkling of 
such a notion’ —indeed, he less than Plato, whose God is impelled by love 
for Beauty to create and thereby to share his own goodness with his crea- 
tures,” while Aristotle’s Prime Mover remains eternally complete in the 
stillness of his own perfection. Discerning the possibility of a kind of love 
which wishes for another’s existence, preservation, and good for that 
other’s sake, Aristotle thought only men could have it and only few men 
tor few. To universalize that kind of love, to cxtend it to the slave, to impute 
it to the deity, would have struck him as quite absurd. 

Though so much of what I have said here has been critical of Plato, this 
was only incidental to the effort to understand him. And since he is a 
philosopher whose scparate ventures must be seen in the context of his 
synoptic vision, let me point out in closing how Plato’s speculation struc- 
tures love in the same way as it does knowledge in epistemology, the world- 
order in cosmology, the interrelations of particular and universal, time and 
eternity. the world of sense and the world of thought in ontology. In each 
of these areas the factors of the analytic pattern are the same: the tran- 


” ‘This is the point of Aristophanes’ myth in the Sympositen. as bas often been noticed. and 
it is picked up and emphasized in another way in Diotima’s speech (cf. n. 20 above). 

"© Aristotle's conception of ‘perfect giAta’ docs not repudiate—does not even notice—what 
[ have called above ‘the cardinal flaw’ in Platonic love. His intuition takes him as far as secing 
that (a) disinterested affection for the person we love—the active desire to promote that person's 
good ‘for that person’s sake, not for ours’—must be built into love at its best, but not as far as 
sorting this out from (b) appreciation of the excellences instantiated by that person; (b), of course, 
need not be disinterested and could be egoistic. The limits of Aristotle’s understanding of love 
show up in his failure to notice the ambiguity in ‘loving a person for himself, giety va dc 
éxvivorv—a phrase which may be used to express either (@) or (b): thus in RA. 1361°37 and 
[381°5-6 d¢ Exeivey is used to express exactly the same thing which is conveved by éxetvou Evexu 
in 1380°36. But there are passages in which it is clearly used to express on/y (b): so. for example. 
in EN 11573 of 8 ayadoi o¢ aérors gov} yap dya@ot: here ’A and B are good men and A loves 
B for B’s self’ implies ‘A loves B because B is a good man and in so far as he is a good man’. 

) Ti, 29e-30b. 
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scendent Form at one extreme, the temporal individual at the other, and. 
in between, the individuals’ immanent characters, projections of eternity 
on the flickering screen of becoming. And everywhere Plato gives the Form 
pre-eminence. In epistemology it is the object of knowledge: sensible 
particulars can only be objects of that low-grade cognitive achievement 
opinion. In cosmology only the Forms represent completely lucid order; 
physical individuals, enmeshed in brute necessity, are only quasi-orderly. 
as they are only quasi-intelligible. In ontology there are grades of reality 
and only Forms have the highest grade. So too in the theory of love the 
respective roles of Form and temporal individual are sustained: the indi- 
vidual cannot be as lovable as the Idea; the Idea, and it alone, is to be loved 
for its own sake; the individual only so far as in him and by him ideal per- 
fection is copied fugitively in the flux. 


VI 


REPUBLIC 2: QUESTIONS ABOUT JUSTICE! 


T. H. IRWIN 


GLAUCON’S DISSATISFACTION 


The first part of Republic 2 (up to 368c7) is a second introduction to the 
dialogue. Glaucon asks Socrates whether he wants to convince them that 
it is in every way better to be just than to be unjust (357a4—-b2), and he 
tells Socrates that the argument of book 1 has not convinced them. Thrasy- 
machus was silenced sooner than he should have been (358b2—4), and 
Glaucon proposes to renew Thrasymachus’ argument (358b7-1). 

What was unsatisfactory about the argument of book 1? Has Socrates 
correctly identified the claim that needs to be proved, but failed to argue 
convincingly for it? Or has he asked the wrong question? At the end of 
book 1 Socrates has convinced Thrasymachus that ‘the just soul and 
the just man will live well, and the unjust man will live badly’ (353e10- 
11), so that the just person will be happy and the unjust person 
wretched (354a1-5). Has he answered the question that Glaucon wants 
answered? 

Socrates’ conclusion differs from Glaucon’s demand on two points 
that we must try to clarify: (1) Glaucon wants to be shown that it is in 
every way better to be just than to be unjust. Nothing in Socrates’ 
argument corresponds to ‘in every way’. A proof that the just person is 
happier than the unjust (345a2-b3, 347e2-7) does not prove that he is 
in every way happier. (2) In claiming that the just person is happy Socrates 
goes beyond what Glaucon wants him to prove; for we might show 
that the just person is better off, even if his justice does not make him 
happy. 

These apparent differences between the answers given in book 1 and 
those sought in book 2 may not matter. To see whether they matter, we 
must see how Glaucon and Adeimantus explain their questions, and 

' This essay overlaps with some parts of Plato’s Ethics, ch. 12. I have benefited from discus- 


sion by a class in Oxford in May 1998 (including Lesley Brown and Christopher Taylor), and 
from comments by the editor of this volume. 
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whether they implicitly agree or disagree with the selection of questions 
in book 1. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF GOODS 


To explain his objection that Socrates has not proved that justice is ‘in 
every way better’ than injustice, Glaucon divides goods into three classes: 
(1) We value some goods for their own sake, but not for their conse- 
quences.’ (2) We value some both for their own sake and for their con- 
sequences. (3) We value some for their consequences, but not for their own 
sake (357b4—d3). 

Socrates believes that justice, together with wisdom, sight, and health, 
belongs to the second class, which he calls the finest (358a1-3). Glaucon 
points out that if we are to defend justice as this sort of good, we cannot 
be satisfied with a defence that appeals simply to consequences; such a 
defence fails to show that justice is not merely a good of the third, purely 
instrumental, type. 

The application of the threefold division to justice suggests one source 
of Glaucon’s dissatisfaction with the argument of book 1. In his view, an 
appropriate defence of justice must say what justice is, and explain why it 
is worth choosing for its own sake and for what it is in itself. In book 1 
Socrates never claims to offer any such defence. 

Before we can see what sort of argument would satisfy Glaucon, we 
need to clarify the threefold division. What is needed for a proof that 
justice is a good to be chosen for its own sake and not simply for its 
consequences? 

We might take ‘for its own sake’ or ‘because of itself? to mean ‘purely in 
its own right, and entirely without reference to any other good’. This 
cannot be right, however. For, according to Socrates, a good of the second 
class ‘is lovable both because of itself and because of its results, to anyone 
who is going to be blessed’ (358a2-3). The clause ‘to anyone who is going 
to be blessed’ shows that the three classes of goods are meant to include 
all the goods that might be considered as ways of achieving happiness; they 
are not meant to include happiness itself. The threefold division presup- 
poses the supremacy of happiness, and the subordination of all three 
classes of goods to happiness, since they are all chosen for the sake of 
happiness. 


? “For its own sake’ translates auto hautou heneka, 357b6. Plato uses ‘itself because of itself 
(auté di’hautén, 367b4, d3), and ‘itself by itself (auto kath’hauto; 358b5). as equivalent to ‘for its 
own sake’. 
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Since Plato believes that we can love justice for its own sake in aiming 
at our happiness, he does not believe that if we love justice for the sake of 
happiness. we must thereby love it for its consequences as opposcd to itself. 
If we choose justice for the sake of happiness, it is natural to say that we 
are choosing it as contributing to happiness: but Plato docs not take this 
10 imply that happiness is a consequence of justice. Moreover. the speak- 
ers all assume that they are saying what justice is ‘in itself’, when thcy 
describe ‘what it does in the soul’. In speaking of what it does, they do not 
intend to pick out its consequenccs. What relation of justice to happiness 
allows Plato to claim that in choosing justice for the sake of happiness we 
also choose it for itself? 

lt seems obvious that in some sense of ‘consequence’ happiness is a con- 
sequence of justice. If we choose justice for the sake of happiness, and we 
actually achieve happiness, we have gained happiness by choosing justice. 
}t seems to follow trivially that we have gained happiness as a consequence 
of choosing justice. Plato, then, must be assuming some narrower notion 
of *consequence’. 

We might suppose that Plato takes ‘justice itself to include some of 
the causal consequences of justice—those that can be regarded as the 
inevitable consequences of justicc itself, not as the consequences of a com- 
bination of justice with conditions that are causally independent of it? This 
contrast makes it easy to see why Glaucon wants to hear justice praised 
apart from the honours and rewards that people normally attach to it; for 
these are consequences not of justice itself, but of justice together with 
people’s normal, but not invariable, opinion. Similarly, we might say we are 
not describing alcohol itself if we describe the effects of drinking alcohol 
after taking cocaine. 

This contrast, however, does not explain why Plato divides the second 
from the third classes of goods in the way he does. Exercise is treated 
as a good of the third class: Glaucon implies that if we choose it only 
because it results in health, we choose it only for its consequences 
(357c5—d2). Even if better health is the natural and inevitable result 


* Different versions of this interpretation are defended by M. B. Foster“A Mistake of Plato's 
in the Republic’. Mind, 46 (1937), 386-93, and ‘Rejoinder to Mr Mabbott’, Mind. 47 (1938). 
226-32: D. Sachs. ‘A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic’.in G. Viastos (ed.), Plato, ii (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1971). ch. 2: Ist pub. in Philosophical Review, 72 (1963). 141-58: N. P. White. A Com- 
panion to Plato’s Republic (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1979), 75, 78-9. The most thorough defence 
is by White. ‘The Classification of Goods in Plato’s Republic’. Journal of the History of Philos- 
ophy, 22 (1984), 393-421. My account agrees with C. A. Kirwan. ‘Glaucon’s Challenge’, Phrone- 
sis. 10 (1965), 162-73. who develops and improves the argument of J. D. Mabbott. ‘Is Plato's 
Republic Utilitarian?. in Viastos (ed.), Plato. ii. ch. 4; earlier version in Mind, 46 (1937). 468-74. 
C. D.C. Reeve’s position, in Philosopher-Kings (Princeton: Princeton, University Press. 1988). 
24-33, is similar. 
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of moderate and well-planned exercise (not simply its result in some 
circumstances), the fact that we choose exercise only for the sake of health 
shows that, as Glaucon says, ‘we would not prefer to have it for its own 
sake’ (357c8). Whether or not the desirable consequence of exercise is a 
consequence of exercise itself seems not to affect the fact that exercise 
belongs in the third class. 

If, then, Plato does not use ‘justice itself’ to include the causal conse- 
quences of justice itself, as opposed to the causal consequences of justice 
together with something else, what contrast does he intend? If praise of 
justice for itself is distinct from praise of any of its causal consequences, 
how can we claim to be praising justice for itself if we praise it for making 
the just person happy? 

We may understand Plato better if we keep in mind that ‘doing’ and 
‘making’ do not necessarily introduce an efficient-causal relation between 
two different events. To say that being a rational animal makes someone 
a human being is not to say that being a rational animal and being a human 
being are two distinct events and the second is an efficient-causal conse- 
quence of the first. In this case the second description picks out a logical 
consequence of the first, and the two descriptions pick out the same prop- 
erty. If Plato says that being just makes us just, he is not referring to two 
different events; and so he need not be referring to different events if he 
says that being just makes us happy or makes us better off.* 

Plato’s position is consistent if he takes justice to be identical to happi- 
ness or a part of it. In that case, justice makes us happy or better off because 
it realizes happiness either completely or partially. This, then, is what we 
ought to expect Glaucon to ask Socrates to prove about justice. 


THRASYMACHUS RENEWED 


Glaucon’s introduction of the threefold division of goods brings Socrates 
back to Thrasymachus. He agrees with Glaucon’s view that most people 
put justice in the third class: ‘I know that it seems so [sc. to most people] 
and that it has previously been condemned by Thrasymachus for having 
this character, whereas injustice has been commended’ (358a7-9). Glaucon 


* The relation that Plato has in mind is closely connected to Aristotle’s conception of the 
formal cause, and to his own account in the Phaedo of the safe and the clever causes. which are 
not confined to efficient-causal relations. See Mabbott. Is Plato's Republic Utilitarian?”. 60: 
Kirwan. ‘Glaucon’s Challenge’, 172-3. White, ‘The Classification of Goods in Plato's Republic’. 
410-13. rightly emphasizes the relevance of the Phaedo’s account of causation to the division 
in Rep. 2; but F do not believe the Phaedo supports the view that in Rep. 2 Plato refers to 
efficient-causal consequences of justice. 
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offers to ‘renew the argument (or ‘position’, logos) of Thrasymachus’ 
(358b7-c1). 

This is a surprising claim about Thrasymachus, since he did not say that 
justice was any sort of good at all. In book 1 he made three main claims: 
(1) Justice is the interest of the stronger, because rulers make laws in their 
own interest; justice consists in obedience to these laws, and hence in 
actions that benefit the stronger (338c1-339a4). (2) Justice is ‘the good of 
another, the advantage of the superior and ruler, but a harm to the sub- 
ject and the subservient party himself, whereas injustice is the contrary’ 
(343c3-6). The just person always comes off worse, because he is forced to 
sacrifice his own interest if he obeys the laws, whereas the unjust person 
can look out for his own interest (343c1-344c8). (3) Justice is vicious and 
foolish, not a virtue at all, since it is harmful; injustice is good deliberation 
and virtue, since it is advantageous (348c5-e3). 

None of these assessments of justice seems to acknowledge it as an 
instrumental good. If Thrasymachus had taken justice to be an instru- 
mental good—parallel to exercise, undergoing medical treatment, admin- 
istering medical treatment, and other sorts of transactions for profit 
(357c5-d1)—how could he have said that justice is foolishness? We must 
attend to this question in trying to understand why Glaucon supposes he 
is ‘renewing’ the argument of Thrasymachus. 

Adeimantus agrees with Glaucon. He argues that if Socrates praises 
justice only for its consequences, ‘we will say that what you are praising 
is not the just, but seeming just, and that what you are reproaching is not 
being unjust, but seeming unjust, and that you are encouraging people 
to be unjust without being detected, and that you are agreeing with 
Thrasymachus’ (367b7-c2). 

Adeimantus suggests that if we praise justice only for its consequences, 
we are really praising only the appearance of injustice. This is also puz- 
zling. If I recommend a hammer because J want a nail hammered into a 
wall, I recommend it for its consequences, but I recommend the hammer 
itself, not the appearance of a hammer. 

To see what Glaucon and Adeimantus have in mind, we must consider 
the different stages of their argument. Glaucon defends Thrasymachus in 
three stages (distinguished at 357b7-c6), to which Adeimantus adds a 
fourth: 


1. Glaucon describes the origin and nature of justice as the product of 
a social contract. This appeals to the consequences of justice as a means to 
secure mutual non-aggression (358e3-359b5). 

2. This contractarian view makes it reasonable to suppose that ‘all 
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practise justice as something necessary, not as something good’ (358c2-4). 
Gyges’ Ring (359c-360d) illustrates this point. 

3. It is only to be expected that people take this attitude, since the life 
of the unjust person—apart from the prospect of punishment—is better 
than the life of the just person (358c4—6). The Choice of Lives (360e~362c) 
especially illustrates this point. 

4. Adeimantus claims to confirm the conclusion of Glaucon’s argument 
(362e1-4) by examining the defences of justice that people actually 
offer. 


THE CONTRACT 


Glaucon offers a contractarian account to show why rationally self- 
interested people might reasonably accept a system that enjoins just action 
on the members of a community. (Let us call this for convenience a just 
order.) Each rationally self-interested agent has reason to prefer a just 
order over unrestricted aggression, which is the other available option; for 
while it would be better for me if I could commit injustice at will on other 
people than if I had to observe a just order, it would be far worse for me 
if I became the victim of other people’s unjust actions (358e3-5). While 
each person thinks the very best situation would be freedom to commit 
aggression on others with impunity, people see that this is not likely, 
and that the next best thing is to live under a just order. This is why they 
agree to set up the laws and institutions that support a just order 
(358e5-359a4). 

Though this account is quasi-historical, offering to explain how a system 
that prescribes justice came into being, the considerations that it appeals 
to, even if they might be expressed counterfactually, are not far from the 
actual world. Though it is unlikely that the state will cease to exist, the 
danger of its being weakened enough to expose us to other people’s unjust 
action is not at all remote. It seems quite reasonable to argue that since 
we do not want to be exposed to other people’s injustice, we have good 
reason to accept a just order. Glaucon is defending justice by appeal to its 
actual consequences. 

Glaucon claims that the fact that the laws require just action explains 
how justice came into being (359c5); there was unjust action before there 
was law, but the existence of law promotes the growth of justice—a state 


> T take all ‘just orders’ to prescribe just behaviour. I do not assume that they are all just. or 
that anyone who follows their prescriptions is a just person. 
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of just agents involving a reliable tendency to do just actions. When we 
have agreed on mutual non-aggression and embodied this agreement in 
laws prescribing just action, we have some reason to become just people, 
since we can expect just people to benefit each other. 

At first sight, this account of just action and of justice seems to conflict 
with Thrasymachus’ view that justice is the interest of the stronger; for 
Glaucon might be taken to say it is in the interest of the weaker people, 
who cannot expect to get away with unjust action (cf. Grg. 483a7—-d2). In 
fact, however, Glaucon’s point fits neatly into Thrasymachus’ account. For 
Thrasymachus also remarked that just actions are prescribed by the laws 
that the regime draws up in its interest (338e1-339a4). A just order (of the 
minimal sort described) is likely to preserve a regime, and since what pre- 
serves a regime will thereby benefit the people who benefit from the just 
order, we might well agree that just action both preserves the regime and 
benefits its subjects. 

Thrasymachus was too hasty, then, in arguing that since just action pro- 
motes the advantage of the regime, it is bad for the subjects to obey the 
rules prescribing just action. To sec his mistake, we need only consider the 
distinction between the aims of the rulers and the effects of the craft. 
The shepherd’s craft is beneficial for the sheep (within limits), in so far as 
they are protected from wolves and given food and shelter; and so the 
attention of shepherds may still be in the interest of the sheep even though 
it is designed for the profit of the shepherds. 

Glaucon defends Thrasymachus by suggesting that Thrasymachus’ 
apparently shocking account of justice as the interest of the stronger 
should not be dismissed, since it can be defended by appeal to a plausible 
view of the point and valuc of justice. In failing to recognize the plausible 
aspects of Thrasymachus’ view in book 1, Socrates chose to refute what 
Thrasymachus said, rather than examining the best statement of Thrasy- 
machus’ view that he could present. In book 2 Glaucon tries to explain 
why Thrasymachus’ view might reasonably be found attractive. 


GYGES’ RING 


He believes, however, that this is an inadequate defence of justice, and 
that Gyges’ Ring shows why it is inadequate. He points out that if we 
value justice purely for its actual consequences, we must admit it is no 
longer valuable if the good consequences are removed. Gyges found 
himself with a ring that he could use to make himself invisible. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity, he committed adultery with the king’s 
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wife, plotted with her to assassinate the king, and seized the throne himself 
(359c6-360b2). 

Glaucon introduces Gyges’ Ring to argue that most people would 
commit unjust actions if they could avoid punishment for them 
(360b3-d7). We can express his argument more explicitly: (1) Justice is 
good (we suppose) only for its consequences. (2) Hence, in circumstances 
where we can gain the good consequences of injustice without the normal 
bad consequences, and the bad consequences of justice are not offset by 
its good consequences, we have good reason to act unjustly. (3) Gyges’ 
Ring provides such a situation, because it removes the danger of punish- 
ment for unjust action. (4) Hence in a situation relevantly similar to Gyges’ 
Ring, we have good reason to act unjustly. 

We might question the third step of Glaucon’s argument, in the light of 
his own description of the social contract. In focusing on the fear of pun- 
ishment, he may seem to have forgotten an important aspect of his origi- 
nal account of a just order. I have reason to prefer a just order over the 
alternative because J stand to lose from being the victim of other people’s 
unjust action. If I can avoid punishment for my own unjust action, I do not 
necessarily protect myself against the losses resulting from other people’s 
unjust action. The good consequences of justice include the maintenance 
of a just order, and the bad consequences of injustice include the destruc- 
tion of a just order. But Glaucon’s argument from Gyges’ Ring does not 
mention these consequences. 

Glaucon might reasonably answer that these consequences do not affect 
his point. For Gyges’ own unjust action does not cause the collapse of the 
just order, and so he need not consider the collapse of the just order among 
the consequences of his unjust action. The same is normally true of other 
people who have an opportunity to commit injustice without being pun- 
ished. The good consequences of a just order may give me a reason for 
supporting the system of sanctions that make it more difficult for every- 
one, including me, to commit injustice; but my support for the system does 
not give me a reason not to take advantage of opportunities for avoiding 
the normal sanctions. Glaucon suggests quite reasonably that if justice is 
to be valued only for its consequences, my motive for doing just actions 
(as opposed to my motive for accepting the system of justice) has to be 
the prospect of rewards and punishments attached to my just and unjust 
actions.® 


®° D. P. Gauthier, ‘Three against Justice’, in Moral Dealing (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1990), ch. 6 (Ist pub. in Midwest Studies in Philosoplty, 7 (1982). 11-29). helpfully dis- 
cusses Gyges’ Ring and related objections to justice, and on some points disagrees with my esti- 
mate of it. 
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If the third step of Glaucon’s argument is defensible, his conclusion 
is also defensible. But does it matter? Gyges’ Ring describes a coun- 
terfactual situation. If the only relevantly similar situations are coun- 
terfactual situations that involve departures from the actual world as 
large as the assumption of magical invisibility, they would apparently 
not be particularly relevant to questions about whether or not we ought 
to act justly. 

This is not a good reason for taking Gyges’ Ring to be unimportant. For 
it is simply a way of making vivid an extreme version of the circumstances 
that we are actually in. Gyges is assured of complete impunity for unjust 
action whenever he wants it. We are not usually completely assured of 
complete impunity, and we are not assured of it whenever we would like 
to be. Still, we can quite often be pretty confident of committing unjust 
actions without being punished. It seems quite easy to think of circum- 
stances in which we seem to gain from our unjust action without losing any 
of the benefits we would gain from our just action. 

Gyges’ Ring is meant to show that people ‘practise justice unwillingly, 
as something necessary but not as something good’ (358c3-4), and that 
they practise it ‘unwillingly, because of inability to commit injustice’ 
(359b6-7). In saying that they do not regard justice as a good, Glaucon is 
presumably not taking back his claim that people regard justice as a good 
of the third class; for he could equally say that we undergo surgery ‘unwill- 
ingly’, as something necessary, because we are unable to preserve life and 
health without the surgery. In saying that we do just actions unwillingly 
Glaucon emphasizes the fact that we recognize that we must give up some- 
thing attractive in order to do just actions; to this extent they are similar 
to undergoing surgery, and different from some other instrumentally good 
actions (which we may simply be indifferent rather than averse to, if they 
have no instrumental benefit). Glaucon is right to say that such a view 
requires us to agree that in the conditions he describes we would have 
good reason to act unjustly. 

Glaucon argues both clearly and convincingly that if we value justice 
only for its consequences, we must choose injustice in circumstances 
similar to Gyges’ Ring. Does he also argue for the converse claim that will- 
ingness to act unjustly in circumstances similar to Gyges’ Ring manifests 
the view that justice is valuable only for its consequences? He does 
not draw this further conclusion, and it is useful to see why he ought 
not to draw it. Gyges might suppose that justice has some slight intrinsic 
value in addition to the value that depends on its consequences, but he 
might take the good consequences of injustice to outweigh this intrinsic 
value of justice. 
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Such an attitude is not completely unfamiliar. Some people are willing 
to be considerate if it costs them nothing, but unwilling if it involves even 
the smallest instrumental cost. If I find a private letter of yours that is of 
no use to me, and I have a choice between putting it back in your letter 
box and throwing it on the ground, and each action is equally easy, I might 
think it intrinsically better to put it back in your letter box. But if it cost 
me the least trouble, I would not put it in your letter box. Gyges (or 
someone in similar circumstances) might take a similar view of the value 
of justice. 

Gyges’ Ring, therefore, vivid and memorable though it certainly is, does 
not help Glaucon’s argument very much. He is right to claim that if we 
take a purely instrumental attitude to justice, we must agree with Gyges’ 
choice. But mere rejection of an instrumental attitude does not ensure 
that we can rationally disagree with Gyges. Glaucon should ask not only 
whether we care about justice for its own sake, but also how much we care 
about it. 


THE CHOICE OF LIVES 


Glaucon has not yet finished with his counterfactuals. The next stage of the 
argument is the Choice of Lives. Instead of simply considering the unjust 
person who avoids paying the normal penalty, he appeals to a counterfac- 
tual reversal of fortune between a just and an unjust person (360e1-362c8). 
The unjust person not only avoids punishment, but also gains all the bene- 
fits of being thought just. The unjust person not only suffers the usual bad 
consequences of being just (loss of the advantages that result from unpun- 
ished injustice), but also suffers the bad consequences of being thought 
unjust. Glaucon suggests that this thought-experiment will give the right 
basis for judging between the lives of the just and the unjust person 
(360e1-3), and that it gives a reason for judging that the life of the unjust 
person is preferable (362c6-8). Since most people agree that the unjust 
person’s life is better in these circumstances, they show that they believe 
‘the life of the unjust person is far better’ (358c5). 

This is a more extreme counterfactual assumption than the one that 
underlies Gyges’ Ring. For Gyges’ Ring only sets aside the normal bad 
consequences of unjust action. We might reject Gyges’ choice while still 
refusing to choose justice in the circumstances of the Choice of Lives. We 
might attach more than minimal non-instrumental value to justice; we 
might think its non-instrumental value justifies us in choosing it even if 
injustice would benefit us as much as it would benefit Gyges. We still do 
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not commit ourselves to choosing justice even if it has all the catastrophic 
consequences imagined in the Choice of Lives. 

An example may also make this point clear. I might play football both 
for its own sake and because I think it is healthy exercise. If I were per- 
suaded that it makes no difference to my health, I might still choose it for 
its own sake, and I might care enough about it to spend some time and 
effort on it. None the less, I might stop playing it if I were to learn that 
playing football will kill me within a year. We can see the same point from 
Glaucon’s own examples of the first and second classes of goods. These 
include goods that would not remain choiceworthy whatever the cost of 
choosing them. If, for instance, all the bad consequences of justice imag- 
ined in the Choice of Lives were consequences of having good eyesight or 
being healthy, we might be willing to see less well or to be less healthy to 
avoid the bad consequences. Glaucon presumably does not infer that these 
goods do not belong to the first and second classes after all. 


NON-INSTRUMENTAL GOODS AND DOMINANT GOODS 


What have Gyges’ Ring and the Choice of Lives shown? At the beginning 
of his speech Glaucon said he would argue that most people do not agree 
with Socrates in believing that justice is a good of the second class, because 
they show that they think it is to be valued only for its consequences. They 
choose justice unwillingly, because its consequences are less bad than those 
of injustice, in circumstances where they will be found out; they display 
this attitude because they agree that in the circumstances of Gyges’ Ring 
and the Choice of Lives they would prefer injustice. 

Examination of Glaucon’s counterfactual situations shows that he is 
mistaken if he concludes that a choice in favour of injustice in these situ- 
ations manifests the belief that justice is a purely instrumental good. If we 
want to prove that justice is a non-instrumental good, we need not prove 
that it deserves to be chosen in Glaucon’s counterfactual situations. These 
are not the right counterfactuals to consider if we are asking whether 
justice is a non-instrumental good. 

This objection should lead us to ask two further questions about 
Giaucon: (1) Is there some question that we ought to answer by consider- 
ing Glaucon’s counterfactuals? (2) If there is, is it a question that Plato 
wants to ask? 

We can answer both these questions at once if we return to Glaucon’s 
first question to Socrates. He asks whether Socrates wants to show that 
‘in every way’ (panti trop6(i)) it is better to be just than to be unjust 
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(357a4-b2). Glaucon begins his explanation of ‘in every way’ by introduc- 
ing the threefold classification of goods. But in focusing on the question 
whether justice is a good of the second class, Glaucon loses sight of the 
comparative aspect of the original question, and so he gives the mislead- 
ing impression that Socrates would answer the original question simply by 
proving that justice is a good of the second class. 

Once we recall that Glaucon was asking the comparative question about 
justice and injustice, the relevance of the counterfactuals in the Choice of 
Lives becomes clearer. For someone who regards justice as better than 
injustice in every way might be expected to prefer it even in the circum- 
stances of the Choice of Lives. If we prefer injustice in these circumstances, 
then we imply that in one way justice is not better than injustice. 

Glaucon’s argument as a whole is intelligible, then, if we take him to be 
clarifying different aspects of his first question. In asking to be shown that 
justice is in every way better, he includes in ‘every way’ two distinct 
demands: (1) Justice must be good non-instrumentally, and hence good 
irrespective of its consequences. (2) It must be better than injustice irre- 
spective of the consequences of both. Since Glaucon introduces his coun- 
terfactual cases with the threefold division of goods, we might think 
they are meant to show what is involved in choosing justice as a non- 
instrumental good. This, however, is not in fact what they show. They show 
what is involved in choosing justice as a non-instrumental good to be 
chosen in all circumstances regardless of its consequences. 

We can now supplement the threefold division by introducing another 
type of good. We saw that if justice is a non-instrumental good and thereby 
promotes happiness, it must realize or constitute happiness, either wholly 
or partly. We can understand this constitutive relation in many parts and 
wholes. Often the goodness of a part contributes to the goodness of the 
whole, but this contribution is a feature of what the part is like in itself, 
not a causal (more precisely, efficient-causal) consequence of what it is like. 
A healthy foot contributes to the health of a body by being healthy and 
being a part of a body. We do not mean only that the healthy foot causally 
contributes (as a healthy diet does) to the health of the body; the relation 
is closer than causal contribution. We mean that having a healthy body is 
(among other things) having a healthy foot.’ 

If this paralle) applies to justice and happiness, we need to be convinced 
that happiness has parts x, y, and z and that justice is identical to one of 
them, say x. To show this we need some other description of x, showing 


? This view of justice and happiness is discussed by White, Companion to Plato’s Republic, 
78-9, and ‘Classification of Goods’. 
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that x is clearly a part of happiness, and then some argument to show that 
x is clearly justice. We will learn something that we did not know before— 
that the same condition of a person both meets the appropriate standard 
for being a part of happiness and meets the appropriate standard for being 
justice. 

Since, however, Plato commits himself to the comparative claim about 
justice and happiness, the part~whole relation by itself does not capture 
the role that he envisages for justice in happiness.* The health of the foot 
is a part of the health of a body, but a comparatively minor part; if I 
have a healthy foot, it clearly does not follow that I am healthier than 
anyone without a healthy foot, no matter what else might be true of me 
or of anyone else. We might, however, claim that the heart or the brain 
is such a vital organ that its health does outweigh the healthy or unhealthy 
condition of the other parts of the body. We might say in this case that 
the health of the vital organ is dominant in the health of the body as a 
whole. 

This notion of dominance suggests Plato’s point about justice. He wants 
to show that although justice is not sufficient for happiness, it is dominant 
in happiness; being just guarantees by itself that just people will be happier 
than any unjust people, even if the just people are not happy, and even if 
all the goods that are distinct from justice belong to unjust people (in the 
counterfactual circumstances described by Glaucon). If Plato’s claims 
about the non-instrumental goodness of justice are consistent with his 
promise to prove that justice contributes to happiness, and with his defence 
of the comparative claim about justice and injustice, he ought to show that 
justice is a dominant component of happiness. 

Is it clear to Plato that this is what he ought to prove about justice? If 
we read up to the end of the Choice of Lives, we might answer No. For 
though Glaucon returns to the comparative question about justice and 
injustice (361d3), he does not introduce any claim about the dominance of 
justice. Fortunately, Adeimantus takes up the main question again at the 
end of his exposition of the alleged benefits of injustice. Instead of simply 
repeating that he wants to hear justice praised ‘by itself’ (358d1-2), he says 
he wants to hear what each of justice and injustice does ‘by its own power, 
being present in the soul of the person who has it’ (366e5—6). In speaking 
of the soul, Adeimantus makes it clear that he wants to know why being 
a just person is non-instrumentally good. When he asks what justice ‘does’ 
or what its ‘power’ (dunamis) is, he is not contradicting the previous 
demand to be shown that justice is good apart from its consequences; he 


* This point is raised by Reeve, Philosopher-Kings, 30-1. 
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asks what difference justice ‘makes’ to a soul, or (in other words) in what 
respect a just soul is different from other souls. If Plato intends ‘justice 
itself’ and ‘what justice does in the soul’ to describe the essential properties 
of the state of the soul that is justice, he is asking a reasonable question; 
he is distinguishing these properties from the causal consequences of 
justice.’ 

Adeimantus now adds the crucial claim about dominance. He wants to 
be shown not only what justice and injustice do in the soul, but also that 
justice is the greatest good among all the things that the soul has in it, and 
that injustice is the greatest evil among all these things (366e8-9). We 
might wonder whether this is really intended to state the claim about dom- 
inance. Strictly speaking, Adeimantus wants to know only whether justice 
is the greatest psychic good. If there are non-psychic goods greater than 
any psychic good, one might argue that justice is the greatest psychic good 
and injustice the greatest psychic evil, but none the less the non-psychic 
goods secured by injustice outweigh the psychic goods secured by justice. 
But Adeimantus clearly does not want Socrates to leave open this possi- 
bility. For he expects the comparison of justice and injustice as psychic 
goods to show that the just person is better off than the unjust in every 
way. Moreover, just after saying that he wants to be shown that injustice 
is the greatest evil in the soul, he says that if we all knew this, we would 
avoid injustice as the greatest evil (367a2-3). He must assume that Socrates 
will prove that justice is the greatest good, not simply because it is the 
greatest among goods taken one at a time, but because it is preferable to 
any combination of other goods. To prove this is to prove that justice is a 
dominant good. 

We may be surprised that it is so difficult to identify a clear statement 
of the precise claim that Socrates is being asked to prove. Even after the 
passage we have discussed, Adeimantus reverts to less clear formulations. 
He asks Socrates not only to show that justice is better than injustice, but 
also to show that justice is good, and injustice evil, by what it does ‘itself 
because of itself’ to the person who has it (367b2-6). To see that he is 
expressing the claim about dominance, we have to combine the com- 
parative claim (‘that justice is better...’) with the claim about non- 
instrumental goodness (‘itself because of itself’). He then returns to the 


° Some causal consequences will no doubt be necessary, in virtue of the essential properties. 
If we find the essential properties, we will discover why some causal consequences are neces- 
sary in the way they are. 

© These two claims together do not add up to a claim of dominance for justice, if there is 
some third life. neither just nor unjust. that is better than either of them. But Plato clearly 
assumes that the just and the unjust life exhaust the relevant possibilities. 
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threefold division, and asks Socrates to prove that justice belongs to the 
second class (367c5—d5). In his last statement of his request. he again com- 
bines the comparative claim with the claim about non-instrumental good- 
ness (367¢c1-5). 

On the basis of these passages, we can fairly conclude not only that Plato 
needs to prove that justice is a dominant good. but that he sees this. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF JUSTICE 


In comparing book 2 with book 1, we noticed that nothing in book 1 cor- 
responds to ‘in every way’, and that nothing in book 2 corresponds to the 
claim in book 1 that the just person is happy. We have now seen why the 
addition of ‘in every way’ is important, since it expresses the demand for 
a proof that justice is a non-instrumental and dominant good. Is the omis- 
sion of the claim that the just person is happy also important? 

Glaucon and Adcimantus ask for a defence of the comparative thesis 
that the just person is happier than the unjust. The comparative thesis is 
weaker than the thesis maintained in book 1. which implies that justice is 
sufficient for happiness (the ‘sufficiency thesis’). since it is possible for A 
to be happier than B even though neither A nor B is happy. The compar- 
ative thesis leaves open the possibility that happiness has components that 
are not infallibly secured by justice. 

The difference between the two theses appears especially clearly if we 
consider the Choice of Lives. We might reasonably suppose that the advan- 
tages lost by the just person and gaincd by the unjust person are genuine 
goods, and that the just person falls short of being happy in so far as he 
loses them. Does Plato deny this? 

He is sometimes thought to deny it, and Aristotlc’s opposition to the 
sufficiency thesis is sometimes taken to be directed against Republic 
2. According to Aristotle, no one would maintain that the virtuous 
person is happy while he is being tortured, except someone who wanted 
to defend a philosophical thesis at all costs (Nicomachean Ethics 
1096°1-2).'’ Glaucon’s remarks resemble the position Aristotle rejects, in 
so far as they mention a just person being tortured (361e3-362a3). But 
Glaucon says nothing to suggest that he takes the just person to be happy 
when he is being tortured, or to suggest that he wants Socrates to prove 
this. We have no reason to suppose cither that Plato secks to defend the 


" Sce R. A. Gauthier and J. Y. Jolif. Avistore: LEthique 4 Nicomaque. 4 vols.. 2nd edn. 
(Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1970), ad loc. 
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position that Aristotle attacks, or that Aristotle misunderstands Republic 
2, and therefore thinks he is attacking Plato. 

The rest of the Republic also stops short of maintaining the sufficiency 
thesis.'? Plato’s political argument begins from the assumption that indi- 
viduals are not self-sufficient, but depend on other individuals for their 
welfare (369b5-c8). The ideal city is designed for the happiness of all the 
citizens (420b3--421c6), and though justice is the basis for this happiness, 
the ideal city does not simply aim at making the citizens just. It is not clear 
whether Plato actually wants to say that the philosopher rulers in the ideal 
state are happy—as opposed to coming close to happiness (420b5. 46628. 
519c5). Even if he does want to say this, he does not imply that justice 
alone is sufficient for happiness: for the philosopher rulers plainly have 
favourable external conditions addcd to justice, so that they do not face 
the sort of hostile environment that led to Socrates’ execution. The com- 
parative claim allows us to say that these favourable external conditions 
(living in a just society, being reliably supplied with basic resources. receiv- 
ing honour. etc.) contribute to the happiness of the philosophers. 

In book 10 (612a8ff.) Plato argues that the just person can expect to 
achieve happiness, often in this life and invariably in the afterlife. But this 
is not because justice by itself guarantees happiness.'> When Plato argues 
that justice will secure the external goods (either through normal social 
processes or through the favour of the gods), he implies that just people 
will secure happiness once these goods are added to justice, and that they 
would not have secured happiness if these goods had not been added. Plato 
does not suggest that he has already argued that justice is sufficient for 
happiness. The argument of the Republic as a whole is quite intelligible if 
Plato maintains the comparative thesis, but quite puzzling if he accepts the 
sufficiency thesis. 


APPARENT AND REAL JUSTICE 


In examining the second and third stages of the defence of Thrasymachus, 
we have paused to clarify the position that Glaucon and Adeimantus want 
Socrates to prove. We must now return to the fourth stage. We might be 


'* Comparative claims are made at 387d (esp. dll. malista ... autarkés), 392d. S80b. 388d. 
The analogy of health and illness. 445a. does not imply the sufficiency thesis. 

* The role of book 10 is examined by N. P. White. ‘Happiness and External Contingencies in 
Plato's Republic in W. C. Starr and R. C. Taylor (eds.). Moral Philosophy (Milwaukec: 
Marquctte University Press. 1989). 1-21. This essay is discussed by R. Kraut. "The Defence of 
Justice in Plato’s Republic’. in R. Kraut (ed.). Cambridge Companion to Plato (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1992). ch. 10. p. 337 n. 21. 
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tempted to argue that even if we do not really care about being just, but 
only about the normal consequences of appearing just, still the best strat- 
egy for appearing just is constant observance of the just order. Adeiman- 
tus counters this defence of just behaviour. Most people’s defences of 
Justice actually appeal to rewards and punishments, human and divine, but 
astute unjust people can readily gain the same rewards for themselves 
(362e1-367a4). And so these defences of justice implicitly concede that 
if we can get away with unjust action, that is what we should prefer 
(365e4-366d5). Adeimantus argues that it is not difficult for a fairly 
resourceful person to get away with unjust action often enough to make 
this a practical possibility (365c6—7). 

Glaucon and Adeimantus construct their argument carefully, to show 
that I cannot both advocate being just purely for its consequences and give 
a good reason for being just. If 1 am concerned only for the consequences 
of justice, I must admit (in their view) that I can secure these by appear- 
ing to be just rather than being just. Plato has argued that if justice belongs 
to the third class of goods, it is different from some other instrumental 
goods in that class because a particular just agent’s just action may not 
have any distinctive consequences that are good for the agent herself. We 
have good reason to prefer a genuine hammer over an apparent hammer 
for the sake of the consequences; if something appeared to other people 
to be a hammer but did not really hammer nails, it might not secure the 
results we want to secure with a hammer. A rational self-interested agent’s 
apparent justice, however, secures for the agent all the results that the 
agent wants to secure with genuine justice. 

The egocentric character of this conclusion is important. For it would be 
a mistake to claim that apparent justice achieves all the good consequences 
of real justice. A just order is strengthened if most people actually observe 
the rules of justice, and it is weakened if most people are no more than 
apparently just. But this fact gives me a reason for wanting other people 
to observe the just order, and it shows that I benefit if other people are 
not merely apparently just; it does not show that I benefit from being more 
than apparently just myself. Plato shows, then, why we cannot, within his 
eudaemonist assumptions, both choose justice purely for the sake of its 
consequences and choose real over apparent justice. 


GLAUCON, ADEIMANTUS, AND THRASYMACHUS 
We can now see more exactly how Glaucon and Adeimantus have renewed 


Thrasymachus’ argument, and what aspects of it they have rejected or 
accepted. 
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They do not accept Thrasymachus’ unqualified claim that it is foolish 
to observe the rules of a just order. In some circumstances—and in par- 
ticular when we can easily be detected in unjust action—it is sensible to 
observe the rules. Nor do they accept his view that the unjust person is 
the contrary of the just person—someone who acts unjustly ‘on principle’, 
taking every opportunity to act unjustly. Socrates exploited these extreme 
aspects of Thrasymachus’ view in his refutation. His arguments were 
reasonable if and only if they were directed at a conception of the unjust 
person as someone who makes it his supreme maxim in life to pursue 
injustice. 

In contrast to Thrasymachus, Glaucon explains carefully the extent to 
which the astute unjust person will ‘overreach’ (pleonektein). Such a 
person wants the benefits of injustice and the benefits of justice; he exer- 
cises craft (360e6-361a1) in doing this, and will not want to ‘overreach’ the 
skilful tactics that achieve these ends; he will not, for instance, want to 
commit so many unjust acts that he suffers punishment. Since the astute 
unjust person’s desire for unjust action is strictly restrained by his view of 
his own interest, he is rationally controlled and prudent, free of internal 
conflict, contrary to Socrates’ suggestion in book 1. 

Although the unjust person of book 2 is different in these ways from 
the unjust person examined by Socrates and Thrasymachus in book 1, 
Glaucon and Adeimantus are none the less justified in claiming to have 
defended Thrasymachus’ position. For they still maintain (on the basis 
of the contractarian account of justice) that justice is the interest of the 
stronger, that it is another person’s good but harmful to the just agent, 
and that the unjust person’s overreaching gives him a better life than 
the just person achieves by his justice (360c8-d2, 362b2-c8, 367c2-5). 
These are the aspects of Thrasymachus’ position that most need refutation 
if we are to defend justice; and if they can be separated from the aspects 
of his position that allowed Socrates to refute him, this modified Thrasy- 
machean position is a much more serious threat to justice than was the 
position that Socrates refuted. For the disturbing aspects of Thrasymachus’ 
view can be derived from apparently quite respectable assumptions about 
justice. 


IS THE CHOICE OF LIVES REASONABLE? 
We may reasonably agree that the commitment to justice displayed by the 


people whom Adeimantus describes is too weak to make them just people. 
Glaucon and Adeimantus are entitled to insist on a stronger commitment. 
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But do they go too far in demanding the commitment of someone who 
sticks to justice in the Choice of Lives? We may agree that a just person 
is willing to bear some significant cost in order to act justly. But we might 
reply to Glaucon that we could shrink from the cost he is considering and 
still be just people. A just person, we might say, is someone who has a stable 
commitment to justice in the circumstances he faces. whatever he might 
decide in extreme circumstances that he does not face. 

To see whether Glaucon’s demand is unreasonable. we might compare 
it with Kant’s demand on a good will." Kant has sometimes becn taken to 
say that someone lacks a good will unless she does what is morally required 
in opposition to all her other inclinations. ff he believed this, he would hold 
the unreasonable view that we cannot have a good will unless we also have 
conflicting inclinations, and the stronger the conflicting inclinations the 
better our will. 

Kant. however, does not commit himself to this unreasonable view. His 
position is better understood as involving a countcrfactual test: the person 
with the good will is the one who does what is morally required. just 
because it is morally required, and would still do it whatever inclinations 
were to oppose it. According to this view, we can still have a good will even 
if all our inclinations support our moral conviction: but if it is a good will. 
the support of these other inclinations is nol necessary for us to be moved 
to do the right action." 

If this is Kant’s position, if is rather similar to Glaucon’s position on 
justice, in so far as it seems to rest on a similarly demanding counterfac- 
tual test. Both views imply that many people pass for just people in the 
circumstanccs they actually facc. because they remain committed Co justice 
in the face of the sorts of costs that they actually incur: but some of these 
people would not remain committed in the face of greater costs that they 
do not incur. Many people. for instance. who follow the requirements of 
justice would have violated them if they had been required, under threat 
of severe punishment. to collaboratc in false accusations against their inno- 
cent neighbours. Either we sav that these people are not really just. or that 
they are just. but would not have becn if they had lived in these different 
circumstances. 

Glaucon’s test does not imply that people cannot be just if they live in 
relatively easy circumstances. But it may be thought to introduce an unwel- 


* See Kant. Gronudwork for the Metaphysics of Morals, Academy edn. 398-400. 

* Some instructive discussions of Kant’s position: R.G. Henson What Kant might have Said’, 
Philosophical Review, 88 (1979), 39-54, Barbara Herman. The Practice of Moral Judgment 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1993). ch. 1: Marcia Baron, Kantian Ethics almow 
without Apology (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1995), chs. 4-5. 
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come doubt about the character of people in easy circumstances. For. we 
may ask, how can we know how actual people would react to extreme cir- 
cumstances if we sec them only in their actual circumstances? We may 
scem to be condemned to insoluble doubts about whether actual people 
are just or brave. 

These doubts are not warranted by Glaucon’s test. For we can form rea- 
sonable beliefs about how people would react to situations that they will 
not actually face. and so we need not always refuse to judge that they are 
just if they have not actually faced a Choicc of Lives. But we must admit 
that Glaucon’s test introduces more doubt and uncertainty about attribut- 
ing virtues than we would face if we simply insisted on stability across 
actual and likely situations. It amounts to saying that unless we would do 
what Socrates actually did if we were to face the situation he faced. we are 
not actually just, however unlikely it may be that we actually will face that 
situation. 

We might arguc that this demand is excessive, and introduces unneces- 
sary uncertainty into judgements about whether people are just. Perhaps 
someone cannot be just without being willing to do the just thing in the 
kind of situation that Socrates faced—one in which we lose significantly 
by being just. But Socratcs’ situation is an extreme instance of this kind of 
situation; why could someone be just if they would do the just thing in most 
such situations, even if not in the extreme ones? 

An alternative reaction to the extreme character of the Choice of 
Lives would be to recognize degrees of justice, or. more precisely, degrces 
of approximation to justice. We might agree with Glaucon in taking 
the Choice of Lives to identify the just person, while recognizing that 
other people arc neither unjust pcople, unwilling to make any significant 
sacrifice to act justly, nor just people, willing to make any sacrifice required 
by just action. A just person has the rationally appropriate degree of 
commitment to just action; in claiming that this is identified by the 
Choice of Lives. Glaucon demands a proof that justice is a dominant good. 
He has given some good reasons for believing that this is an appropriate 
demand. 


ARE PLATO'S QUESTIONS REASONABLE? 


In framing the questions about justice Glaucon accepts rational eudac- 
monism; he assumes that we have been given a good reason for being just 
if and only if we have been shown how justice promotes our happiness. 
Some moralists regard this assumption as the expression of a basic mistake 
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about the nature and justification of morality;'* for they argue that moral 
requirements and principles ought not to be subordinate to any other prin- 
ciples, whether these other principles refer to the agent’s good or to some 
other valued state of affairs. From this point of view, Plato’s basic error is 
the subordination of morality to some other end. 

Plato might deny that he is open to this objection. For his view that 
justice is itself a component of happiness, not merely an instrumental 
means to it, is meant to disarm the suggestion that he subordinates moral- 
ity to other ends in any objectionable sense. In saying that justice is a part 
of happiness, Plato implies that we cannot fully understand the composi- 
tion of happiness without recognizing the non-instrumental value of 
justice. Morally virtuous agents are not required to subordinate morality 
to some non-moral conception of an end. 

But if we accept this defence against the charge of subordinating moral- 
ity to other ends, we may suspect that eudaemonism is not worth defend- 
ing at this price. For if we argue that our conception of happiness is not 
fixed and determinate independently of justice, we seem to lose one of 
the main reasons for accepting eudaemonism in the first place. It is natural 
to suppose that an account of happiness gives us some basis both for the 
definition and for the justification of the moral virtues; we want our defi- 
nitions to show how the virtues promote happiness, as previously under- 
stood, and once we have found the right definitions we will have shown 
why the virtues, so defined, are worth choosing for rational agents aiming 
at their own happiness, as already defined. If we cannot find a true deter- 
minate conception of happiness before we find an account of justice, we 
cannot use it to show we have found the right account of justice. And if 
we cannot say what happiness is apart from justice, we cannot appeal to 
concerns that are recognized as rational by just and non-just agents alike 
in order to show that the concerns of the just person are rational. But if 
we cannot use our conception of happiness for these purposes, what is the 
point of sticking to eudaemonism at all? 

If he is to meet these objections, Plato must show that he appeals to a 
conception of happiness that advances the argument about justice without 
implying an undesirable subordination of justice to ends that are inde- 
pendent of it. To see whether he has any way out of the dilemma that we 
have described, we need to understand the objections more precisely. In 
particular we must understand the claims about ‘subordination’, about the 
‘determinacy’ of conceptions of happiness, and about their ‘independence’ 


'S This objection is forcefully stated by H. A. Prichard, Moral Obligation (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1968), 103-9, 118-19. 
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of morality. If a conception of happiness can be informative without being 
objectionably determinate, or if a conception of justice can be connected 
to a partly independent conception of happiness without being objection- 
ably subordinate to it, Plato’s eudaemonism may support his claims about 
justice while avoiding the objection that it mistakes the relation of moral- 
ity to a rational person’s other aims. 

In defining the questions that need to be answered in the Republic, Plato 
raises these basic questions about the nature and aims of ethical argument. 
Even if the rest of the Republic achieved nothing, the care and subtlety of 
book 2 would deserve our admiration.” 


” George Grote, A History of Greece, 10 vols., 2nd edn. (London: Murray, 1851), viii. 539. 
describes book 2 well: ‘Hardly anything in Plato’s compositions is more powerful than these dis- 
courses, They present in a perspicuous and forcible manner, some of the most serious difficul- 
ties with which ethical theory is required to grapple.’ I have discussed Plato's answers to these 
questions in Plato's Ethics, chs. 13-15, 17-18. 


vil 


PLATO’S THEORY OF HUMAN MOTIVATION 


JOHN M. COOPER 


Everyone knows that in the Republic Plato advances the theory that the 
soul has three independent parts (reason, spirit, and appetite, as they are 
usually called in English). Using this theory he constructs an account of 
the human virtues: each of the three parts of the soul has its own special 
role to play in a human being’s life, and virtue, for us, consists of each of 
them playing its own role fully and in harmony with the others. Thus 
human virtue taken as a whole, according to the Republic, is a complex 
interrelationship among three separate psychological elements, each of 
which has its own indispensable contribution to make. 

Now this theory of virtue contrasts sharply with the Socratic theory 
found, for example, in the Protagoras.' According to the Socratic theory 
virtue is essentially a property of the intellect (and never mind what other 
parts of the soul there may be). That Plato in the Republic is scif- 
consciously rejecting this Socratic theory is by now well accepted; and most 
philosophical readers no doubt agree that the Republic’s theory is a dis- 


Reprinted with permission from History of Philosophy Quarterly, 1 (1984), 3-21, and the 
author. 

' In refcrring in this paragraph to the conception of virtue espoused by the character Socrates 
in Plato’s early dialogues as ‘Socratic’ I follow the by now conventional scholarly practice 
according to which this character's central views are attributed to the historical Socrates. Con- 
ventions are dangerous things, and this one should certainly not be accepted as uncritically 
as it often seems to be (for a recent defence if it. sce W. K. C. Guthric, A History of Greek Phil- 
osuphy, iit (Cambridge, 1969), 349-55). It is worth emphasizing in this connection that. though 
of course he also had other evidence now lost to us to go on (the oral tradition, plus writings 
of Antisthenes, Aeschines. and other Socratics), Aristotle plainly attributes to the historical 
Socrates essentially the same views on the virtues that one finds Plato’s character Socrates 
espousing in the early dialogues (see esp. WM 1. 1, 1182°15-23; also MM 1. 20, 1190°28-32: 34. 
1198°10-12: EN 6. 13, 1144°17-21, 28-30: 3. 8, 1116°3-5: EE 1. 5. 1216"3-8): and at EN 7. 2. 
1145°22-7. and 3, 1147°14-17, verbal cchoes with the Protagoras (compare 352b8-c2) strongly 
suggest that he relicd directly on Plato's dialogues at least some of the time for his conception 
of the historical Socrates’ philosophical views. So Aristotle's treatment of Socrates confirms the 
correctness of this convention. however antecedently dubious it might scem. 
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tinct improvement. Even if knowledge by itself does motivate action, as 
Socrates evidently though obscurely assumed, there are surely other moti- 
vating factors as well, and being virtuous must therefore partly consist in 
having these other factors, whatever they may be, in some special condi- 
tion or other. After all, it will be agreed by all parties that to be virtuous 
is to have one’s practical attitudes and dispositions—whatever it is that 
affects one’s actions and the ways one is inclined to act—structured in 
some special way; the virtuous person’s practical attitudes must be such as 
always to produce the (or a) virtuous and right action in the given cir- 
cumstances. And if not only one’s thoughts about what is good and bad, 
but also ways one feels about things (whether or not those are also ways 
one thinks about them) constitute practical attitudes affecting the ways 
one is inclined to act, then obviously virtue must be something more 
complex than the Socratic theory represents it as being. It must involve 
not just well-informed, correct thought about what is good and what bad 
for a person, but also certain specific states of feeling about these matters. 
From this perspective Plato’s Republic theory can be seen as a stage in the 
progression from Socratic rationalism to the Aristotelian theory that moral 
virtue is an interfusion of reason and desire—reason having the truth 
about the ends of life and how to achieve them, and desire embodying 
these truths so that the person habitually wants just the things that reason 
says are worth pursuing. 

This picture, though I believe it correct as far as it goes, does push to 
one side the details of Plato’s theory of what motivates human action; his 
view that there are three parts of the soul is treated as an uninteresting 
oddity, wisely omitted by Aristotle from his account of virtue.? Even 


? Thus Aristotle (EN 1. 13, 2. 5-6) describes virtue of character simply as the proper co- 
ordination between reason on the one side and non-rational desire. in general, on the other. He 
says nothing in this context about any differences there may be in kinds of non-rational desire. 
In other parts of his ethical theory, however, Aristotle does in fact preserve the distinctions that 
led Plato to regard the human soul as having three parts. He regularly divides dpeges (desire) 
into three sub-kinds, Bodsnors, Oupds, and énOuuia (see de An. 2. 3, 414°2; 3. 9, 432°3-7; MA 6. 
700°22; EE 2.7, 1223°26-7; 10, 1225°25-6; MM 1. 12, 1187°36-7), and he assigns the first to reason 
itself (de An. 432°5, 433°23-5; Top. 4. 5, 126°13). making the latter two belong to the ‘non- 
rational element’ (de An. 432°6). Thus Aristotle holds (with Plato: see below) that reason has a 
special kind of desire of its own and he divides non-rational desires into the same two specics 
as Plato recognized (see below). His acceptance of the Platonic theory that there are three dis- 
tinct kinds of desire has important though frequently unappreciated effects on his moral psy- 
chology, as can be scen for instance in his concept of apoaipeas (decision, rational choice): EE 
2. 10 makes clear (see 1226°2-5, 1227°3-5}, as EN 3. 2-3 does not, that the dpeéic that is accord- 
ing to Aristotle a component of zpouipeas is a Bowdyat. i.e. a desire belonging to reason itself. 
and not any non-rational desire. (J. Burnet, presumably relying on these EE passages. attributes 
this view, correctly in my opinion, to Aristotle in the EN too: Bovdnot. he says in commenting 
on EN 3.3.is ‘the appetitive element in apouipeas’: The Ethics of Aristotle (London. 1900), 109, 
131, 132.) 
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Platonic scholars, who as a group are not noted for their sensitivity to Pla- 
tonic error, sometimes admit to being embarrassed by this part of Plato’s 
theory;? and it is indeed not easy to resist every clever freshman's impres- 
sion that Plato held there were precisely three parts of the human soul only 
because he needed three in order to push through the argument launched 
at the beginning of the Republic’s second book. Assuming that justice 
in the state must be the same as justice in the individual, and having 
plausibly argued that justice in the state requires the recognition of three 
separate classes of citizen making three different contributions to the 
social welfare, Plato is committed to there being correspondingly threc 
separate parts of the soul performing three different functions in the orga- 
nization of the just individual’s life. Does he then simply force the facts of 
human psychology to fit theoretical preconceptions derived from these 
other parts of his argument? Or does he after all produce cogent inde- 
pendent reasons, based in unbiased reflection on facts about individual 
human beings, for adopting this theory? 

In this paper [ want to argue that when understood properly Plato’s 
theory presents in a quite subtle and interesting way undoubted facts 
about the psychology of human motivation, and that this theory accounts 
for some central features of human beings better than other later theories 
are able to do. Though there is no denying that Plato’s way of parcelling 
out the different forms of human motivation seems at first rather primi- 
tive, and is at all events somewhat alien to our way of thinking, it has a 
powerful rationale of its own that is worth exploring. In fact, there is good 
reason to think that for Plato, despite the order of exposition, the view that 
justice requires three distinct social classes rather derived support from 
than gave support to the theory that the soul has three independent parts." 
It is the psychological theory that Plato thought more firmly anchored in 
the facts. If this is right then in reconstructing the argument of the Repub- 
lic one must give the psychological theory pride of place. 


* See most recently T. Penner, ‘Thought and Desire in Plato’, in G. Viastos, Plato, ii 
(New York, 1971), 111-13; also W. F. R. Hardie. A Study in Plato (Oxford, 1936), 142-3, and 
F. M. Cornford. ‘Psychology and Social Structure in the Republic’, Classical Quarterly. 6 (1912), 
262-4. 

* This is certainly suggested by his remark at 435e-436a that if, as the foregoing political 
analysis has asserted. there are three types of persons suited for three distinguishable kinds of 
social work, that can only be because there are in each human being three psychological ele- 
ments or powers, the special strength of one or another of which in a person is what makes him 
belong to one or another of the three social types. Similarly, at 544d6-e5 (cf. 545d1-3), Socrates 
argues that what determines the character of a cily as timocratic, or oligarchic, or democratic, 
etc., is the character of those individuals in it who are in command: where people dominated 
by spirit, concerned about compctitive valucs, govern, the city will be a timocracy (547cl-4, 
548c6-7), and so on for the other cases. 
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It is evident that the question ‘How many distinct parts has the soul?’ can 
only have a clear sense and receive a definite, non-arbitrary answer if it 
is understood against the background of some well-defined theoretical 
interest. Plato makes clear enough his own point of view when he first 
raises his question about the parts of the soul (435b-c). He asks whether 
there are in each of us three things corresponding to the three kinds of 
person the recognition and proper use of which he has argued is essential 
to good order in a city. Now it is by what the three kinds of person do or 
don’t do that the city’s corporate life is determined—what it does and 
doesn’t attempt to do, what its overall aims are, what it succeeds or fails 
in doing, whether for good or ill. Similarly, then, the question how many 
parts the soul has, and whether it has three parts, as the city does, is the 
question how many distinct types of psychological input go to deter- 
mining a person’s choices and voluntary actions, that is, the pattern of 
his life in general. Plato’s theory that there are three parts is, roughly. 
the theory that there are three psychological determinants of choice and 
voluntary action. 

Now there is a familiar modern theory, going back to Hobbes,’ that a 
person’s actions are the joint product of his (relevant) beliefs and desires 
and nothing else—desire providing the original motive force and belief 
factual information about how to act in order to satisfy desire. On this 
theory there are two sorts of determinants of action, belief and desire, one 
of which (desire) is the exclusive source of motivation while the other 
(belief) contributes only factual information, but no additional impulse to 
action. There is a misleading superficial similarity between this theory and 
Plato’s. For on Plato’s theory (as indeed on Aristotle’s) in some ways the 
basic division is between reason on the one side (16 Aoytottxdy, literally 
the calculating part) and appetite and spirit together on the other. And 
since reason is assigned the job in the soul of being wise and knowing the 
truth (441e4-5, 442c5-8) it seems at first sight not unnatural to think of it 


5 Sce e.g, Leviathan, ch. 8: ‘For the thoughts are to the desires as scouts and spies, to range 
abroad and find the way to the things desired.” Bernard Gert argues (Introduction to Hobbes, 
Man and Citizen (Garden City, NY, 1972), 13-16). that Hobbes does not limit reason to this 
scouting and spying function, but thinks that in addition it seeks one end not set by passion. viz. 
the avoidance of one’s own violent destruction. On Gert’s view not Hobbes but Hume is the 
originator of this modern view. It seems best, however. to interpret Hobbes as holding that the 
avoidance of violent destruction is the object of a settled and constant passion experienced by 
all persons that serves as a background against which varying particular passions arise and 
decline. On this interpretation Hume’s conception of reason as only ‘the slave of the passions’ 
(Treatise, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1978), 415) is just a reformulation of the Hobbist view: 
Hobbes deserves the credit or blame for originating the familiar modern view. 
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as playing the same role as belief plays on this modern theory; Plato would 
then be admitting one source of information but (surprisingly) dividing 
motivating desires into two classes, the appetitive ones and those issuing 
from ‘spirit’. 

But this interpretation is incorrect. On Plato’s theory all three of the 
parts, reason as well as appetite and spirit, are independent sources of 
motivation; the contrast between reason and the other two is not really 
akin to the modern theory’s distinction between inert, purely factual belief 
and motivating desire. This fact does not emerge with perfect explicitness 
until the ninth book, where Socrates advances the claim that ‘as there are 
three parts, there are also three kinds of pleasure, one peculiar to each 
part, and so with desires’ (580d7-8., trans. Grube). That is to say, there are 
desires of reason as well as bodily appetites and impulses of a spirited 
nature. Strikingly, the word for ‘desires’ here, émOvuiai, is the word used 
throughout the Republic as the generic name for the urgent bodily appe- 
tites (thirst, hunger, and sexual desire) that serve as paradigms for the 
third part of the soul, td ém@vyntexdv, which is so named after them. The 
desires of reason are thus implied to be strong impulses of some kind which 
we experience simply and directly because we possess the power of reason, 
the power to figure things out Qoyifeo@ar) and know the truth. Socrates 
specifies one of these desires a little later in the ninth book when he says 
that ‘It is obvious to anyone that the part by which we learn is always 
wholly straining to know where the truth lies’ (581bS-6, trans. Grube). On 
Socrates’ view, then, merely in virtue of having minds—of having the 
capacity to inquire into and discover the truth—we possess the desire to 
do these things. According to Socrates, the desire to know the truth cannot 
be wholly explained as the outcome, say, of our discovery that knowing the 
truth helps us to advance the goals which our appetites, or other reason- 
independent desires, incline us towards; nor does it result simply from the 
discovery that, to use Kantian terminology, our sensibility is so constituted 
that we happen to find knowing the truth (or thinking we know it) grati- 
fying. One’s desire to know the truth might be strengthened in these ways, 
but there always remains an irreducible desire for knowledge that is not 
dependent on an interplay between reason and other aspects of our nature. 
This desire is an original constituent of human nature, as much so as our 
appetites themselves, or our sensibility in general. Socrates admits that not 
every person feels it as strongly or as steadily as some people do, and that 
some people’s actions are motivated by it more often than others’ are, but 
it must be active to some extent in everyone’s life; the consequence of 
supposing that someone never experienced this desire would be that that 
person had no mind at all, and so was not a human being after all. 
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But intellectual curiosity is not the only desire Socrates attributes to 
reason. For in the fourth book he assigns to reason a double job: to know 
the truth and to rule (dpyew; 441e4, 442c5) in the light of it. For reason to 
rule here takes the form of its deciding on its own authority what is the 
best thing to do, issuing injunctions (442c6; tabta mapiyyeddcv), and seeing 
to it that the required action is undertaken. And just as Socrates makes 
the desire for knowledge—that is, the desire which leads reason to perform 
one part of its natural job—the direct consequence of our rational nature, 
so, I believe it can be shown, he also assigns to reason an inherent desire 
to perform the other part of its natural job, that of ruling.® 

That according to Socrates human reason has, so to speak, an innate 
taste for ruling, just as it has an innate taste for knowing, can be most con- 
vincingly brought out by considering the way in which he attempts to argue 
the distinctness of reason from appetite. Notoriously, he thinks that the 
fact that sometimes reason opposes appetite shows that they must be dis- 
tinct parts of the soul: his example is an incompletely described case where 
a man is thirsty, that is (as he says) desires, yearns for, and has an impulse 
to, drink (BotAetae meiv Kai todtou épéyetat Kai éni tobto pu; 439b1), 
but something else, which comes from reasoning (éx Aoyropod; d1), pulls 
him back (dv@éA Ker, b3) and forbids drinking (KwAver met; cf. c6-7, 9). 
There are several unclarities about this example (and, indeed, the other 
cases of conflict that Socrates argues prove that there are distinct parts of 
the soul). The text is not explicit as to whether in saying that reason 
opposes appetite he means merely that the object which appetite goes for 
reason rejects, or rather that reason in rejecting the object also addresses 
and opposes the appetite itself. A moment’s reflection shows that he had 
better have in mind the stronger thesis if he is to have any chance of ending 
up with precisely three parts (and not indefinitely many), and, as we shall 
see, it is quite clear that this is how he conceives the opposition of spirit 
and appetite (cf. 439e-440a).’ So, following T. H. Irwin,* I shall interpret 


* ] have been anticipated in this interpretation by R. C. Cross and A. D. Woozley (Plato's 
Republic: A Philosophical Commentary (London, 1964), 118-19). 

7 And cf. 554d-e, where Socrates speaks of a conflict among appetites in the “oligarchic’ man’s 
soul; his ‘better’ appetites (his love of money, thriftiness, etc.) do battle with and win out over 
his ‘worse’ ones (his occasional extravagant lusts, thirsts, hungers). This man, Socrates implies, 
has a kind of self-control, but one that is far from being a virtue, since the appetite that prevails 
keeps control not (as reason would do) by the logical and rational force of ideas, but by induc- 
ing instinctual and irrational fear—the irrational fear of what will happen if money is spent in 
order to gratify the base appetites. Plato shows no sign of discomfort here in recognizing con- 
flicts within what he continues to think of as a single part of the soul. This is reasonable if he 
did not mean to argue in book 4 that just any conflict of desires betrays a difference of origin 
(ie. a difference of type of motivation) in the desires, but hardly otherwise. 

* Plato’s Moral Theory (Oxford, 1977). 327. 
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him as claiming that because reason sometimes rejects an appetite—i.e. 
insists that an appetite is not to be acted on, that it does not constitute a 
reason, say, to drink whatever liquid may be in question—reason and 
appetite must be distinct. Still, however that may be, the text does make it 
clear that Socrates is conceiving reason as a force which works counter to 
appetite, pulling the agent back from what appetite pushes him towards. 
He draws an analogy (439b8-11) between what goes on inside this thirsty 
man and what happens when an archer draws his bow: just as the archer’s 
one hand pulls the bow to him while the other hand pushes it away, so 
thirst moves him toward the drink while reason pulls him back from it. 
This shows that already in book 4 reason is being conceived as itself a 
source of desires, of motivating conditions. But clearly enough, the desire 
of reason at work in this case is not plausibly represented as what I’ve been 
calling intellectual curiosity; so, apparently, reason has other desires than 
the desire to know the truth. That the rational desire at work in the thirsty 
man’s case is a form of the desire of reason to rule will emerge from con- 
sideration of an objection that might be raised against Socrates’ use here 
of the archer analogy. 

It might be claimed that this analogy is misleading, and that whatever 
can legitimately be meant by saying in a case like this that reason pulls one 
back, does not justify the attribution to reason of any motivating force of 
its own, on all fours with that belonging to thirst. For suppose I am thirsty 
but know the only available water is boobytrapped so that I’ll get a painful 
electric shock upon coming into contact with it. ] thereupon hold back 
because I want to avoid this pain. Here, although it may be fair enough 
to say that reason restrains me, this does not imply that reason is the 
original source of any motivating desire not to drink; what motivates me 
to abstain from drinking is my aversion to pain. If one is to speak in terms 
of forces here at all, then, the forces that come into conflict are these two 
physical desires, thirst and the aversion to pain, neither of which has its 
origin in any capacity for reasoning. If this is an example of the sort of 
conflict Socrates has in mind, then he is not entitled to treat reason as a 
motivating force on its own, and so the question doesn’t arise what kind 
of desire of reason is working here. 

I think, however, that in the case as just described, Socrates would actu- 
ally agree that only the aversion to pain motivated abstention; if one takes 
desires simply as givens and limits oneself to working out how to satisfy 
them, allowing, for example, whichever is the stronger to determine one’s 
action, or working out and following some scheme whereby the totality of 
one’s desires may be satisfied as fully as possible, then there seems no 
doubt that one’s calculations have not contributed anything to the already 
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existing motives to action. In a similar case (554d9-e1) Socrates speaks of 
opposed appetites, not a conflict of reason and appetite. Presumably, then, 
he thinks that not every case of conflict is like this, even if some may be. 
In fact there seems no doubt that on the Republic’s scheme reason is taken 
to be capable of deciding on its own theoretical grounds which ends are 
worth pursuing, and does not merely (as the calculating just described 
does) provide the means to, or work out some balance among, appetitively 
or otherwise given ends.’ When it proposes an end on its own authority, 
Socrates evidently thinks, reason also, at least sometimes, contributes a 
desire of its own (the desire to achieve that end), and this is an additional 
motivating force, over and above whatever other kinds of desire may also 


” Here I mean to attribute to Plato the stronger of two possible modcls onc might have in 
mind for what it is for reason to rule in our lives. (1) According to the weaker view reason as 
a ruler accepts desire as the ultimate criterion of value; on this view, that a thing is, or would 
under certain conditions come to be, desired (whatever the nature and source of the desire in 
question) is reason’s sole basis for assigning actual or potential value to anything and so giving 
it a weight in its calculations. Given this criterion of value, and the facts about what one desires 
or might come to desire, reason’s role is to work out a best overall scheme of life, with strat- 
egies and tactics for dealing with particular problems that may arise, and to decide on appro- 
priate action in individual circumstances. In carrying out this task, reason aims at satisfying 
one’s desires as fully as possible, taking into account how much one wants various things, how 
distressed one would be without them, how getting or failing to get something one wants affects 
one’s ability to get or enjoy other things one wants, and so on. On this model. for reason to rule 
is (a) for it to be free to decide, upon an impartial survey of the relevant facts about the world 
and about one’s desires, how one should live and act, and (4) for its decisions to be effective. 
Once reason decides on an object of pursuit or a mode of action in some situation it may con- 
tribute a new desire of its own (the desire to pursue or do that because it is supported by reason). 
but this desire only comes in as a reinforcement of the antecedent desires whose satisfaction 
reason was previously deliberating about. (2) On the second, stronger model, reason’s work. 
and the desires it gives rise to, are more fundamental. Here, instead of taking desire as the cri- 
terion of value in its object, reason presumes to be able to decide by appeal to its own princi- 
ples what things are good and how good they are; that, as may happen, these are also desired. 
and the degree to which they are desired, have nothing to do with their value (except to the 
extent that having a desire may constitute recognition of some antecedent value). It would not 
be easy to specify what according to Plato these principles might be, but the following example 
may indicate the general idea. We speak of the good of living things in general (not just animals), 
and we consider a creature's good to consist, at least in part, in its attaining, and functioning in. 
its natural mature state. The satisfaction of desire obviously cannot be the basis for such a judge- 
ment where plants are concerned, and it is not implausible to exclude it even in the case 
of animals. We might well expect an animal to find satisfaction for its desires in the natural 
functioning of its mature state, but if it did not one need not conclude that its good lay else- 
where, but only that, through some perversion, it failed to enjoy its good when it had it. In the 
Republic's theory the function of the form of the Good is to provide the knowledge of those 
principles of goodness that will permit reason to work out a scheme of ends for an individual 
to aim at achieving in his life and to make particular decisions as circumstances require (on 
this, see my ‘The Psychology of Justice in Plato’, American Philosophical Quarterly, 14 (1977). 
151-7). Given this knowledge one will know, for example, that and why eating or drinking is a 
good when it is (because health requires it, and health is a good); but from reason’s point 
of view one’s appetites for food and drink themselves provide no reason at all for thinking that 
these are good things. Similarly for all other non-rational desires. 
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be operating. Perhaps, therefore, the case Socrates has in mind is one where 
such a reason-generated desire comes into conflict with an appetite. 

If so, the conflict Socrates has in mind is of the following sort. The thirsty 
man has worked out (or any rate holds) on grounds of reason that health 
is a good thing, a more important good than the momentary gratification 
of appetite. He also desires to preserve his health because it is a good thing, 
and this desire (a product of reason) conflicts with his thirst; in the case 
envisaged the desire of reason wins out, and the man abstains. Now pre- 
sumably Socrates does not hold that the desire for health is part of the 
original constitution of human nature (as the desire for knowledge is 
apparently thought to be); it is instead the consequence of a higher-order 
desire for good, as such, together with the grounds, whatever they are, on 
which health is thought to be a good. So what is inherent in reason is the 
desire for good, as such—not the desire for any particular good. And Plato 
does of course in the Republic (e.g. 505d11-e1), as elsewhere, speak of this 
desire as one which all human beings have. We are now, however, in a posi- 
tion to say something more illuminating about the status of this desire in 
human life than simply that everyone has it. The desire for the good can 
now be seen as equivalent to the desire on the part of reason to work out 
the ends of life on its own and to achieve them. Reason wants to do these 
things on its own, that is, without treating the fact that one has an attach- 
ment for a thing grounded in appetite or spirit or any other source of desire 
there may be as a ground for pursuing it. Thus the claim that the desire 
for the good is inherent in reason itself amounts to the claim that anyone 
who possesses the power of reason wants to think out on his own, on purely 
rational grounds, what goals to pursue in life, and to achieve those goals. 
He wants, in other words, reason to rule in his life.'® 


Il! 


It is as independent influences on action, sometimes in conflict, sometimes 
in harmony with desires of reason, that appetite and spirit figure in 


” This interpretation of Plato makes it easy to see how Aristotle might have arrived at his 


distinction between theoretical and practical reason. Theoretical reason is simply reason used 
to pursuc one of the two ends that according to Plato rational beings qua rational have got, viz. 
to know the truth; practical reason is reason pursuing its other end, the end of ruling our lives. 
Hence Aristotle can say that in both employments reason aims at truth (EN 6. 2, 1139°12)—not 
truth in the one case and something else (say, good) in the other. For he, just as much as Plato, 
conceives of reason as having the power to rule in the stronger of the two senses distinguished 
above (n. 9), and accordingly the desire of reason to rule is for him the desire to achieve and 
enforce practical truth. i.e. the correctness of ends as well as means. 
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Socrates’ theory. Let us consider appetite first. Unfortunately Plato is not 
careful to give a systematic general description of the sorts of desires that 
he counts as appetitive; in the fourth book he focuses simply on what he 
calls the ‘clearest’ (€vapyeo ratag; 437d3) instances of what he has in mind, 
thirst and hunger and (he adds a little later; 439d6) sexual desire, allowing 
his treatment of these examples to substitute for a general account. Indeed, 
he insists on quite a narrow construction of even these appetites: if I am 
thirsty for beer or hungry for chocolate these desires are not, he says, cor- 
rectly classified merely as thirst or hunger (cf. 437d8—-e6). They are thirst 
or hunger modified by some addition (e7-8). He does not indicate exactly 
what the relevant addition is, but presumably it is an acquired liking for 
the taste of beer and chocolate respectively (together perhaps, in the 
former case, with a liking for the way beer makes me feel). Thirst, just by 
itself, unmodified by these or other additions, is simply for drink, hunger 
simply for food. 

These examples, and this treatment of them, might suggest that Plato 
limits the appetitive desires just to the basic recurrent biological urges, 
and indeed only to that part of them which is primitive and unmodified by 
the effects of experience. On the other hand even in this passage he refers 
several times to ‘other appetites’ than these three (439d7, 436a1 1-12, 
437d2-3);" and he gives an interesting example of such an appetite when 
in telling the story of Leontius, he refers to Leontius’ ‘appetite’ (ém@uuia; 
440a1) to look at some corpses piled by the road. In the same context, 
arguing that spirit never allies itself with appetite (440b4-7), he points 
out that a decent man if he thinks he has been in the wrong cannot 
become angry even if he is subjected, in just retaliation, to hunger and cold 
and other such physical deprivations (cl~5)—so that being shivering 
cold is or gives rise to an appetite with which spirit refuses to ally 
itself. Later, especially in books 8 and 9, the love of money is repeatedly 
treated as an appetite—indeed where we might expect the expression 
‘appetitive part’ Plato fairly often in these books writes ‘money-loving’ 
(gozpijuatov) or ‘profit-loving’ (@UoKepdécs) part instead.’? And the 
democratic man, whose principle of life is said (561b2-c3) to be to give 
free and equal scope to each of his appetites, is credited not merely 
with a large variety of particular appetites for many different kinds of 
food and drink and sex, but also with appetites for various athletic and 
political pursuits and even, on occasion, for, as he imagines it, doing a little 


"And notice that at 437d1 1-e2 ‘modified thirst’. while Socrates insists it is not merely thirst. 
is none the less classed as an émOuuia. 

® Plato justifies these epithets at 580e5-581al by saying that the principal use of moncy is 
to provide the means by which the appetites can be gratified. 
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philosophy (561c—d).'° Thus desires that embody modifications of the basic 
appetites for sex, drink, and food (e.g. the desire for lobster) are none the 
less still appetitive desires; likewise physical desires which would not ordi- 
narily be called appetites, such as the desire when cold to be warmed up, 
or the aversion to pain, count as appetitive, as do ghoulish impulses like 
Leontius’ for looking at dead bodies. So also the love of money and the 
liking for physical exercise. Some kind of liking for such things as political 
activity and dabbling at philosophy also counts. What principle of unity is 
Plato relying on here? Is there really one at all? 

In considering this question let us begin where Plato does, with the 
recurrent biological urges for food, drink, and sex. Socrates’ first concern 
is to convince his interlocutors that there are two independent sources of 
motivation, reason on the one side and appetite on the other. For this 
purpose it is essential to choose examples that are undoubted cases of 
desires motivating action but where there is equally no doubt that these 
are desires not having reason as their source. Desires for specific kinds 
of food or drink or acquired likings of any kind will therefore not do: the 
generation of these desires obviously involves the use of some power to 
reason, at least to the extent of noticing and remembering the effects on 
oneself of various eaten and drunk objects or various external conditions 
and activities. And even if, as I believe Plato would ultimately want to 
argue, these rational powers ought not in such cases to be construed as 
belonging to the part of the soul which he calls ‘reason’, to assume that at 
this point would certainly be confusing. Nor is it necessary for him to do 
so. There seems no doubt that hunger and thirst, understood as simple 
urges for food and drink, arise wholly from physiological causes (cf. dia 
NaOnuUaTwY TE Kai voonudtwrv Rapaylyvetar;, 439d1-2), without any inter- 


'8 In developing his account of the various types of unjust pcrson (timocratic. oligarchic, 
democratic, tyrannical) Plato makes it clear that. just as the ‘timocrat’ (550b5-6) has yielded the 
governance of his soul to his @ujtds, so the ‘oligarch’, the ‘democrat’, and the ‘tyrant’ are all ruled 
in different ways by appetite. The ‘oligarch’ is said explicitly (553c4-7) to enthrone appetite as 
his ruler, which means that in his plans and decisions his ultimate aim is constantly and only to 
gratify appetite: being dominated by appetite, he forces the other parts of the soul to want and 
get satisfaction only from assisting in this effort (S53d!~7). But his pursuit of appetite takes the 
perverted form of aiming at fulfilling first what Plato calls the ‘necessary’ appetites and. beyond 
them. only the appetite for the mere accumulation of the means (money) whereby these and 
other appetites might be satisfied. The ‘democrat’ (559d-561e) refuses to follow the oligarch in 
repressing his other appetites. and ends by establishing equality for all appetites: he allows 
himself to acquire any and evcry appetite that his circumstances and nature make it possible 
for him to acquire, and then he indulges all his appetites in turn, on an equal basis. A conse- 
quence of this account is that. as noted in the text. when, in accordance with his scheme, the 
democrat goes in for athletic, political, and philosophical pursuits, the desires for these things 
that he is bent on indulging must be construed as appetites, desires belonging to the 
&mOopytexdy, odd as this may scem. They are not desires of spirit or reason. 
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vention from or detour through reason, not even through these equivocal 
processes of noticing and remembering. It is equally clear that these things 
have a direct motivating influence on action, as the fact of conflict to which 
Plato appeals very clearly indicates. Hence by concentrating on hunger and 
thirst as his ‘clearest cases’ he can convincingly demonstrate the existence 
of motivating desires that work altogether independently of reasoning of 
whatever sort. And that is all he wishes, and needs, to show at this point 
in the argument. 

Once it is established that there is such a source of motivating desires, 
independent of reason, it is not difficult to recognize other desires besides 
the recurrent biological urges as having essentially the same status. Thus 
there are other desires besides hunger, thirst, and sexual appetite that are 
based on physical and physiological causes: e.g. the desire to be warmed 
up when cold, or, in general, the aversion to pain. And certain other more 
complex desires can be treated as transformations of these and other such 
appetites: thus all particular likes and dislikes in food and drink. Some 
tastes are simply found to be pleasant, and those which are generate, by 
straightforward physical causation, desires for them. These desires, in turn, 
give rise, provided one knows what external objects need to be manipu- 
lated in order to get the pleasure, to further desires for those objects them- 
selves. (This is what justifies Plato in counting the desire for money as 
appetitive: see 580e5 ff.) So, even though what we (but. as I have indicated, 
not Plato) would classify as rational powers may be involved in the con- 
stitution of such further desires it is not at all events motivating reason, but 
only calculation undertaken in the interest of the appetitive goal of physi- 
cal gratification. In this way, beginning from simple hunger and thirst, we 
can explain why thirst for beer or hunger for chocolate should count as 
desires of the same basic type: all these desires rest ultimately on brute 
facts about our bodily constitution and about the means by which pleas- 
urable bodily states may be caused. 

It does not seem, however, that Plato means to limit the appetitive 
desires to those whose origin lies in such facts about our bodily constitu- 
tion. At any rate, Leontius’ ghoulish desire to look at dead bodies, or the 
democratic man’s liking for philosophical dabbling, might seem poor can- 
didates for this kind of treatment. It might give one pause, however, that 
when Leontius is overcome by his appetite and his spirit intervenes to 
chastise him for overruling his reason and gaping at the bodies, Socrates 
says spirit places the blame on his eyes: ‘Go ahead and look.’ Leontius 
is quoted as saying, ‘you wretched things; get your fill of that lovely scene’ 
(440a2-3). This might suggest that according to Plato it is the con- 
stitution of eyes (at any rate Leontius’) that makes looking at corpses so 
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fascinating to him: in the same way as my particular taste buds are respon- 
sible for the fact that I enjoy the taste of orange juice, Leontius’ eyes give 
him a pleasure caused by the sight of dead bodies. It would be difficult, 
however, to sustain this suggestion: it seems certain (unless we are to 
understand Leontius’ attraction as straightforwardly sexual) that whatever 
it is about dead bodies that so interests him has something to do with some 
way in which he is thinking of them—some thrill-inducing contrast 
between living, animated human beings and these limp and broken figures, 
say—and it seems too much to believe that anyone’s eyes are naturally so 
constituted as to be given some pleasure by being exposed to dead bodies 
when so conceived. Leontius’ imagination is at work here, and, surely it, 
rather than the eyes, is the most important source of the pleasure he is 
seeking. 

Still, the workings of the imagination might be thought of as the source 
of pleasure in the same way as the bodily senses are. A person simply finds 
certain imaginings interesting or amusing or thrilling, just as he simply finds 
certain tastes appealing; his imagination is so constituted that these things 
appeal to him, and having found them so he forms the desire to witness 
them again. The pleasure in question may not be a bodily pleasure, and its 
source may not be the constitution of his body and its organs; it is none 
the less a brute fact about his way of being affected by the physical world 
that looking at corpses gives him pleasure, so that if imagination, and 
not the bodily organs, is its source, still, the desire for that pleasure is 
independent of reason’s desires to know the truth and to rule his life. 
Whatever precisely the imagination may be it is on Plato’s view linked 
essentially to the world as it appears rather than to reason, understood, 
as he understands it, as devoted to knowing, and governing in accordance 
with, the truth. This suggests the possibility of taking Leontius’ castigation 
of his eyes as implying not that these bodily organs, but rather, more 
gencrally, that attending to the physical world independently of the 
discipline of reason is the source of his pleasure. Certainly, reference to 
vision and its organs, the eyes, often does play this symbolic role in the 
Republic." 

What then about the democratic man’s pleasure in dabbling at philoso- 


" The dpurds rézog (508c2) described in the analogy of the sun is also the realm of rd 
Syvducvoy te Kai drocdbuevoy, which if the soul attends to in working out its gencral concep- 
tions of things. instead of to the veyrdy. it will fail to reach any understanding (d6-9): and when 
a soul does that it is reduced to taking resemblances for reality (476c5-7) and ruling in accord 
with the false and inadequate conventional standards (479a3, d3-5) that have been developed 
over time by others who likewise relied on experience without philosophical thought to guide 
their lives. 
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phy? If this is to be construed as an appetitive pleasure, then it must be 
sharply distinguished from the corresponding pleasure of the true philoso- 
pher, since that is a pleasure of reason. In enjoying philosophizing the 
philosopher is enjoying the pursuit of the truth; his desire for this pleasure 
is the expression of his reason’s desire to know the truth. The democrat, 
then, is not led by an interest in the truth to engage in philosophical 
activity. What does lead him to it? Presumably, he simply finds something 
appealing about it: the manipulation of words, the process of deduction, 
the surprise of discovery, or whatever, interests and amuses him. Yet since 
this is unconnected with any serious pursuit of the truth, philosophy 
remains only a game—so it is no surprise that, on Socrates’ account, the 
democrat only intermittently plays at it and does not acquire any deeper 
and more permanent attachment. His desire to philosophize, then, counts 
as an appetite because he attends only to the superficial, ‘visible’ aspects 
of philosophy, features of it that he happens to find interesting. This inter- 
est is for him as much a brute fact about his interaction with the physical 
world as Leontius’ interest in viewing corpses. Neither of these is a recur- 
rent biological urge, nor even such an urge modified by the addition of 
likings for particular tastes or smells or bodily feelings. Yet they have their 
ultimate origin simply in facts of experience, in the fact that the person in 
question happens to get a certain pleasure from doing these things, and 
this justifies classifying them together with the bodily appetites. They are 
independent of reason in the same sort of way, and can be opposed by 
reason on the same sort of grounds. 


IV 


We come at last to spirit. Socrates’ standard name for the source of this 
third type of motivation, 76 Guzoedés, derives from a Greek word, Ouude, 
that by Plato’s time seems to have been in ordinary use mostly as a name 
for anger: the word is in fact etymologically the same as our word ‘fume’— 
someone in a state of @uzd¢ would be ‘fuming’ about something. But in 
Homer, where it appears very frequently, the word has a broader usage: it 
names the part of themselves to which Homeric heroes speak, or which 
speaks to them, when they are aroused for action, and into which they, or 
some tutelary deity, pour might and strength when their prowess is about 
to be put to the test. It is thus the immediate source of action, especially 
vigorous action, and the seat of emotion, especially those emotions (anger, 
for example, but also on occasion sexual passion) that motivate vigorous 
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and bold action."* As we shall see, Plato’s theory of Oyud¢ is obviously 
much indebted to Homer; taking his account of Ouud¢ altogether, the 
developments in books 8 and 9 together with the initial argument in book 
4, duudg seems closely connected in Plato’s eyes, as in Homer’s, with vig- 
orous, competitive action. But in his account in book 4 Plato appeals exclu- 
sively to various forms of anger, and not to any of the other desires and 
emotions that get assigned to Ouzd¢ in Homer. His examples cover a fairly 
wide range: they range from the fury of screaming infants (441a7-9) and 
barking dogs (b2-3), to Odysseus’ outrage at the sexual misbehaviour of 
Penelope's maids with her suitors (441b4—c2), to Leontius’ annoyance and 
disgust with himself for giving in to his ghoulish fascination for corpses and 
the aroused sense of justice which causes a man to insist on his rights, even 
though the effort may cost him such deprivation and pain as to seem hardly 
worth it. Later in the fourth book courage emerges as the specific virtue 
of this part of the soul (442b5-c3), and in books 8-9 it is constantly 
described as the honour-loving (gAdtmoyv) and victory-loving (¢@tAdvKov) 
part, because, as Socrates says in one place (581a9-10), spirit is ‘always 
wholly striving for power and victory and good repute’—i.e., apparently, 
the reputation for effectiveness, single-mindedness, strength of character, 
and other ‘executive’ virtues. (A reputation for sensitivity and compassion, 
or wittiness, or brains, or even judiciousness would not count in this context 
as good repute.) So the spirited part expresses itself first of all in ordinary 
anger of various sorts; secondly, in the moral feelings of shame, outrage, 
and the offended sense of justice; and thirdly, in the desire to assert oneself, 
to be effective both in one’s own private life and in the community’s. What 
is it that in Plato’s eyes links these things together—what is the principle 
of unity here?—and why does he think that together they constitute a third 
sort of motivation, co-ordinate with desires of reason and appetitive 
desires? 

As before, his argument depends upon appeal to the fact of conflict. But 
his method of arguing from striking examples fails him in this instance. 
He argues first that Ouud¢ is distinct from appetite, by the example of 
Leontius, who becomes angry at himself (more specifically at his appetite 
for corpse-gazing)—here appetite is opposed by anger, so this anger is a 
desire deriving from another source than appetite. Then he argues that 
Ouude is distinct from reason: first of all because babies and animals get 
furious but do not have the power to reason (that is, the power to figure 


‘* David B. Claus in the latest discussion of the Homeric usage of soul-words (Toward the 
Soul (New Haven, 1981)) argues that in Homer @oude like xévos, top, and jp, with each of 
which it is in many contexts easily interchangeable. has the central meaning of ‘life-force’, but 
with a special connection to personal atfection (see his ch. 1. esp. pp. 37-42). 
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out the truth of things and direct their lives in accordance with the truth), 
and secondly by the example of Odysseus, whose anger (more specifically, 
outrage) at the maids is opposed by his reason. Odysseus’ anger impels 
him to punish the maids on the spot, but that would upset his rational 
plan to kill off the suitors, so his rational desire to do the latter opposes 
both the action proposed by anger and the anger itself.'° His anger is there- 
fore a desire deriving from another source than reason. One trouble with 
this two-stage argument is that it presupposes that all the cases of anger 
in question are of the same type and derive from the same internal source; 
but it is not obvious, and certainly requires argument to show, that that is 
so. One cannot assume just because all these phenomena can be called 
‘anger’ that they are in relevant respects all alike. Indeed, it is clear that 
whatever screaming babies and attacking dogs are feeling is very different 
from what Leontius feels, and the fact that the latter is no appetite does 
not imply that the former cannot be. It is conceivable, I think, that all we 
have here is the opposition between reason and appetite all over again— 
Leontius’ anger being a second desire of reason opposing that ghoulish 
appetite, the baby’s and the animal’s fury and Odysseus’ outrage being 
nothing but appetitive desires opposed, in the latter case by reason.” 
What’s required, in order to close this gap in Plato’s argument, is a closer 
consideration of how these forms of anger are actually constituted, to see 
whether they, or any of them, really are a new kind of motivation coming 
into conflict sometimes with desires of reason and sometimes with 
appetites. 

It will help, I think, in doing this, if we turn first to consider what Plato 
says about spirit in books 8 and 9; we can apply what we learn there so as 
to eke out a satisfactory interpretation of the book 4 examples. In books 
8 and 9 Socrates develops an account of four kinds of person who lack the 
virtue of justice as he has defined it, because reason is not in control of 
their lives. We have seen already that for reason to be in control of a 
person’s life is for him to have worked out on exclusively rational and 
theoretical grounds what goals are worth pursuing and to have patterned 
his life around the pursuit of those goals. The four bad kinds of person 
Socrates describes are conceived by him as people in whom another part 
of the soul has grown strong, displacing reason and establishing its own 


‘© Notice that in the passage Plato cites from Homer (Od. 20. 17; Rep. 441b6) Odysseus 
addresses and reproves his xpadiy. i.c. his anger or his heart conceived as the seat of it, bidding 
it to be calm and endure without making a fuss. The conflict in this case. as in that of Leontius 
where spirit and appetite conflict. involves a direct criticism by the ‘higher’ faculty of the ‘lower’. 
and not merely conflicting impulses to action. 

" This is the view taken by Cornford, Hardie, and Penner (see n. 3 above). 
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control over them and their lives.'* So the person whom he calls timocra- 
tic is someone in whom Ouud¢ has fixed the goals around which he has 
patterned his life. Socrates describes the timocratic person as ‘somewhat 
self-willed and a little bit on the uncultured side... harsh with his slaves 
... but gentle with free men and very obedient to authorities, a seeker after 
public office and public esteem, not thinking himself worthy of office 
because of his ability as a speaker or anything like that, but because of his 
accomplishments in battle and military affairs, and a devotee of athletics 
and hunting’ (548e4—-549a7); he will be disdainful of money and the pursuit 
of it, while none the less placing a rather high value on having it (549a9-b2; 
cf. 548a5—b2). In sum, the person dominated by @uvudc is ‘a haughty man 
and a seeker of public esteem’ (SyyAdgpwy te Kai duiotyiog avqp; 550b7). 
It is worth emphasizing that Socrates only claims that this kind of outlook 
results where @uudc-motivations are not only particularly strong in a 
person but devclop freely, without being trained and directed in subordi- 
nation to other values: he insists that the people who will make the best 
warriors in his ideal republic must be by nature unusually ‘high-spirited’ 
(@upoewWeic; 375a1 1-12, €10), but the description just quoted will not fully 
apply to them because they have been educated to respect philosophical 
values and to seek the good of their fellow citizens, so that though duud¢ 
governs them what Guud¢ directs them to do will not be the same as for 
Socrates’ timocratic man. And, of course, where 9uude¢ is subordinated to 
appetite, as in the person whom Socrates calls oligarchic, it will bring its 
special motivations in support of the agent’s dominant appetitive values: 
the oligarchic man does not permit his @vuude to ‘admire and esteem (tysdv) 
anything else but wealth and the wealthy or to seek public esteem on any 
other ground than the possession of money and whatever else contributes 
to that’ (553d4-7). 

The central idea suggested by these and other passages of book 8 is that 


* Plato's highly metaphorical talk of the displacement of rcason from its throne and the 
usurpation of power by Ouude or by appetite (550b4-6, 553c4-d7) is potentially very mislead- 
ing. He does not mean either that reason ceases altogether to function (see 553d) or that the 
usurper actually begins to perform reason’s functions of calculating out what to do, declaring 
where the overall good lies and deciding accordingly, What happens instead is simply that, yield- 
ing to the importunities of the usurping desires (i.e. accepting the strength or frequency of these 
desires as criterion of the value of their objects). the person's reason comes to adopt. as its own 
general view of what is good for him, the overall plan of gratifying those desires first and fore- 
most. In doing this reason fails to perform its most cssential task, namcly to work out on its own 
theoretical grounds where the good actually lies: and that is why Plato says rcason is no longer 
tuling in such a person’s life. and why he says that instead those other desires rule, the ones to 
which reason has abdicated its own responsibility to set goals. But reason continues to be the 
only part of the soul in which judgements about overall good and those desires for good that 
follow upon them are located. 
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Ouuds is understood by Plato as that wherein one feels (a) the competitive 
drive to distinguish oneself from the run-of-the-mill person, to do and be 
something noteworthy within the context provided by one’s society and its 
scheme of values; (b) pride in onesclf and one’s accomplishments, to the 
extent that one succeeds in this effort; (c) esteem for noteworthy others 
and (especially) the desire to be esteemed by others and by oneself. 
Because competitiveness can be so variously directed, and the bases of 
self-esteem (and pride and esteem for others) can vary so widely, Ouudc, if 
this is what it is, can in different people support widely different courses 
of action and ways of life, and this Plato claims it does. But it does not 
seem to me unnatural! to think that someone in whom competitiveness and 
the desire for esteem and self-esteem were particularly strong should tend 
towards the athletic, military, and political pursuits to which Plato says the 
6vuudc-dominated person will especially devote himself; these are obvious, 
as well as traditional, activities in which a man, at any rate, can hope to 
make himself stand out from others as esteem and self-esteem require and 
competitiveness implies. 

I suggest, then, that the motivations that Plato classifies under the 
heading of spirit are to be understood as having their root in competi- 
tiveness and the desire for self-esteem and (as a normal presupposition of 
this) esteem by others. Can we make sense of Plato’s examples of anger in 
book 4 along these lines? Three of the five fall immediatcly into place. 
When Odysseus in disguise comes upon Penelope’s maids cavorting with 
her suitors his immediate impulse is to punish them on the spot: the sight 
of such disorder in his own household is naturally a blow to his self-esteem 
(self-respecting noblemen don’t permit that kind of thing), and his anger 
is a response to this affront. It urges him to act immediately to restore 
order and therewith prove himself deserving of the esteem which he feels 
is placed in jeopardy by the continuance of this state of affairs. His anger 
thus represents a traditional view of things to which his continued self- 
esteem is tied: he will feel bad about himself unless he acts at once to vin- 
dicate his honour. Yet his reason does not support this traditional view: 
from reason’s point of view delay does not mean indifference or weakness 
or cowardly acquiescence, and there is (Odysseus thinks) no reason for him 
to think less well of himself for delaying (in fact, quite the contrary, since 
he plans eventually both to punish the maids and to kill off the suitors). 
But though this is how he thinks, it is not how he feels. The reaction of 
his 6vuod¢ shows that his self-esteem, the way he feels about himself, is tied 
up with a certain traditional view of the king’s dignity, not with the 
view implied by his own rational planning. Hence reason and spirit in his 
case are in conflict over what to do. A bad upbringing, Socrates suggests 
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(cf. 44143), has corrupted Odysseus’ spirit, causing him to feel differently 
about things than he thinks. 

Similarly for Leontius. On a considered view of things Leontius rejects 
corpse-gazing as a bad thing or at any rate nothing to take any interest in. 
Yet he continues to have an appetite for that sort of thing. Unlike 
Odysseus, Leontius’ @uud¢ is in agreement with his reason: he feels that 
corpse-gazing is sordid, and does not want to be the kind of person who 
goes in for it; in fact, perhaps, he aspires to be the kind of person who 
makes the goals of reason his goals and has no others. Hence when 
he incontinently acts on this rejected desire not only does his reason 
disapprove of what he has done, but he also suffers a blow to his self- 
esteem: the anger he feels at himself (it might equally have been shame or 
simply exasperation) is the natural response to this failure to measure up 
in his own eyes. The situation is the same with the man who responds 
with anger to what he judges is unjust treatment: it is natural to think 
that the perceived injustice is taken by him as a sign that the perpetrator 
disregards or belittles him and his interests, and his anger is the normal 
and natural response to such a slight. Not to become angry would be a sign 
that one acquiesced in the perpetrator’s estimation of one’s worth or 
importance, and no one who feels self-esteem could do that. So here 
too anger expresses the competitive desire to acquire and preserve 
self-esteem. 

The other two examples of @vuc¢ appealed to in the book 4 argument 
are less easy to accommodate. Screaming two-week old babies and fero- 
cious dogs presumably have no self-conception (I assume the dogs are not 
even self-conscious) and so though their anger may express some primi- 
tive form of competitiveness, it is at any rate not a form that has anything 
to do with self-esteem that their anger expresses. But perhaps Plato counts 
these cases of anger as motivations of the same kind as Leontius’ and 
Odysseus’ because he sees them as the central primitive phenomena which 
get transformed, as we mature, into the full-fledged competitive desire 
for self-esteem that expresses itself partly in anger like Leontius’ and 
Odysseus’, as well as in the admiration and emulation of others, the disdain 
for anything lowly, and the aspiration for solid accomplishments which we 
have found attributed to @uud¢ in books 8 and 9. 

If J am right that competitiveness and the desire for esteem and self- 
esteem lie at the centre of what Plato understands by Quud¢ in the Repub- 
lic, it is not difficult to show that @used¢-motivation is a different kind of 
motivation from either the desires of appetite or the desires of reason, as 
Plato construes them. It is different from appetite because appetites lack 
the self-reference which is essential to esteem and self-esteem; and it is dif- 
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ferent from the desires of reason, which may of course be self-referential, 
because of the way in which it is constituted. There are two aspects to this 
difference between @uudc¢ and reason. What a @vude-desire desires is com- 
petitive success and the esteem from others and oneself that comes with 
it. Like all objects of desire one can, of course, say that in desiring all this, 
Ouuds (or the person qua experiencing @uud¢) regards it as good. But 
that does not mean that a @vucds-desire is a desire for good (a ‘good- 
dependent’ desire) in the way that the desires of reason are. The differ- 
ence has to do, so to speak, with the order of priority between the desire 
itself and thoughts about good. In the case of reason, thoughts about what 
is good come first, a desire being formed for whatever one thinks (rightly 
or wrongly) is good. But in the case of Ouude the desire for competition 
and esteem comes first (without regard to any antecedent question 
whether these things really are good, or if they are why they are so), and 
thoughts about good then follow. 

This difference connects with a second one. For although as Plato says 
a person’s Ovudg tends by nature to support his reason’s judgements about 
good and desires for that, it does not always do so. That is because the 
origins of one’s @vuds-desires do not in any event lie in rational processes 
of reflection, but in all kinds of contingencies in one’s upbringing and 
subsequent life. @uud¢ develops under the influence of how other people 
(especially one’s parents) respond to and treat one. How we feel about 
ourselves—under what circumstances we experience a blow to our self- 
esteem, what we aspire to be and do, what competitions we enter—are to 
a large degree determined by our experiences in childhood, even if as 
adults we can partly remove or refine the effects of our upbringing so as 
to make the way we feel about ourselves conform with our rational con- 
ceptions of how we ought to live. It is possible, even normal, to find oneself, 
as Odysseus did, with conflicting conceptions and attitudes, some derived 
from the influence of events in earlier life in forming the basis of our self- 
esteem, others the product of considered rational judgement. It is natural, 
Socrates says, for these attitudes to be in agreement, for a person to feel 
good and bad about himself in just the ways that conform to his rational 
view of how he ought to live.'” This is the result of the inherent authority 


” Thus Socrates says (444a2-3), understandably enough, that @uydg is by nature reason’s 
helper (émxovpoc), and he describes it as entering disputes between reason and appetite or 
reason and outside agents as the ally (auujeayoc) of reason (440b2-4,c7-9). It is harder to under- 
stand why Socrates so flatly insists (440b4-7) that one never finds anyone’s @uudg¢ intervening 
in a dispute between reason and appetite on appetite’s side. He himself later describes the 
oligarchic man as enslaving both his @yyzds and his reason to his appetite for money (553d). 
but just as the dominance of this appetite is not sufficient to prevent spendthrift desires from 
arising altogether (554b7-c2), so it presumably is not sufficient to prevent reason or @uzde from 
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of the truth, which is ideally the possession of reason, on which both his 
rational view of things and the basis of his self-esteem ought to converge. 
But they do not always do so, and even when they do the basis of a person’s 
self-esteem is to be accounted for not simply by appeal to any rational 
argumentation he went through but to his personal experience in his devel- 
oping social relationships. 

On Plato’s tripartite theory, then, competitiveness and the desire for 
esteem and self-esteem are an innate form of human motivation, distinct 
from the appetites and reason itself and equally as basic as they are to 
human nature. There is certainly no denying that this kind of motivation, 
in its many guises, does play a very large part in the conduct of any human 
being. Any plausible theory of human motivation must surely pay special 
attention to it. It is a considerable merit of Plato’s theory of the human 
soul in the Republic, whatever its other shortcomings, that it gives fuller 
and more explicit recognition to this fact than subsequent theories 
have done.”” 


occasionally rebelling and generating desires not subordinated to the pursuit of wealth. And if, 
after all, reason and @ugd¢ are independent of one another, why could not a desire of reason 
(e.g. to spend some money for the public good) arise that conflicts with the master-appetite, 
only to be opposed by @uxde for that very reason? When, as with the oligarchic person, @unds 
has been habituated to support appetite. this is only what one should expect: reason’s desire to 
act gencrously should be felt by @uzdg as disgraceful—soft-hearted, a sign of weakness or sen- 
timentality, etc. That Socrates docs not envisage this possibility in book 4 is presumably to be 
explained by supposing that he assumes there that appetitive gratification is such a simple and 
easy thing to arrange. or if difficult so obviously in itself nothing to be proud of, that when reason 
opposes it the love of competition could not find any scope for activity except on reason’s side 
(i.e. on the side whose winning out might show that something worth crowing over had been 
achieved). This thought seems natural enough, and appropriate to the context in book 4; but it 
is none the less quite naive. as the account of the oligarchic man in book 8 shows. 


~ Tam grateful for helpful comments on earlier versions of this paper from a number of 
people, especially Annette Baier. Gail Fine (my commentator when I presented the first version 
at Cornell), Cynthia Freeland, John Hare (commentator on a version delivered at a New Jersey 
Regional Philosophy Conference), and Alexander Nehamas. 
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PLATO’S DEFENCE OF JUSTICE 


NORMAN O. DAHL 


The overall aim of the Republic is to provide a defence of justice by 
showing that a person is better off just than unjust. I shall try to see how 
successful this defence is. My starting-point will be two well-known criti- 
cisms of Plato’s defence of justice—that it commits a fallacy of irrelevance, 
and that it provides people with the wrong reason for being just. I shall 
argue that despite an obstacle that Plato places in his own way, he has an 
answer to the first of these two criticisms, one that also provides him with 
an answer to the second criticism. J shall point out that this answer commits 
him to a view much like the forms of intuitionism that were held in the 
early part of this century. This has two important consequences. First, it 
makes it doubtful that Plato should be taken to hold an agent-centred as 
opposed to an act-centred theory of justice. Second, it leaves Plato to face 
criticisms analogous to those that have been raised against those forms of 
intuitionism. 


The task that Plato sets for himself in the Republic is raised through a 
series of discussions between Socrates and Thrasymachus, Glaucon, and 
Adeimantus. Each of the latter three puts forward a view according to 
which there are circumstances in which a person would be better off unjust 
than just. Plato’s task is to show that this way of thinking about justice is 
mistaken. 

At 357-8 Plato sets out three classes of goods, each one of which bene- 
fits its possessor. Goods in the first class are good in virtue of what is due 
to those goods themselves, and not for what arises from them together with 
circumstances that normally accompany them. Those in the second class 
are good both in virtue of what is due to the goods themselves and for 


Reprinted with permission from Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 51 (1991), 
809-34, and the author. 
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what arises from them in conjunction with circumstances that normally 
accompany them. Goods in the third class are burdensome in themselves, 
but good for what arises from them together with circumstances that nor- 
mally accompany them.' According to the views set out by Thrasymachus, 
Glaucon, and Adeimantus, justice at best falls into the third class of goods. 
Plato wants to show that it falls into the second class. Indeed, in order to 
show that justice by itself will benefit a person, he wants to show that a 
just person with the rewards and reputation of injustice will be better off 
than an unjust person with the rewards and reputation of justice (367). This 
is such an ambitious task that one might wonder why Plato would under- 
take it. Two answers suggest themselves, both of which involve conditions 
for something’s being a genuine virtue. 

The Greek concept of virtue (areté) applies to things that have a char- 
acteristic activity (ergon).? The virtue of a thing is what enables it to engage 
in its characteristic activity well (353). Underspecified, the ergon of human 
beings is to live a characteristically human life. The ethical virtues allow a 
person to live a characteristically human life and to live it well. They enable 
a person to live a good life, a life of eudaimonia. By the time of Plato, eudai- 
monia was thought to involve both acting well and being well off.’ Differ- 
ent ethical virtues allow a person to act well with respect to different 
aspects of human life. For example, courage allows one to act well when 
faced with fear or danger. Justice allows one to act well with respect to 
others; that is, it is the social virtue. However, if either of these is to be a 
genuine virtue (if it is to lead to eudaimonia), then it must also make one 
well off. One of the reasons, then, for Plato to undertake the task he sets 
for himself is to show that justice is a genuine virtue. This suggestion is 
confirmed by Socrates’ discussion with Thrasymachus. Thrasymachus 
admits that on his view it is injustice that is a virtue, because it is injustice 
that will make a person better off (348-9). 

A second reason for Plato’s undertaking the task he sets for himself is 
that he was working with what today would be called an internalist con- 
ception of virtue.’ According to such a conception, a full understanding of 


' For a discussion of some of the problems involved in providing a non-anachronistic inter- 
pretation of this threefold classification of goods. along with a defence of a more determinate 
version of the kind of interpretation I have just offered. see Nicholas White, ‘The Classification 
of Goods in Plato’s Republic’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 22 (1984), 393-422. 

? According to Plato, the characteristic activity of a certain kind of thing is what only that 
kind of thing does, or what is docs better than any other kind of thing (352-3). 

* For a brief sketch of the development of Greek views on virtue and ithe good life. see 
Terence Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982), 13-24. 

* Internalism is the view that there is a necessary connection between value and motivation. 
Necessarily, if a person believes, accepts, or fully understands that something is good. right, 
obligatory. virtuous, etc., he will be motivated to promote, secure. or preserve it. For a good 
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virtue should provide one with a motive to be virtuous. If injustice rather 
than justice makes one better off, then one will have a motive to be unjust 
and, as yet, no motive to be just. But if one will be better off just than 
unjust, then justice will bear one of the marks of a genuine virtue. 

In what follows I shall assume that both of these reasons lie behind 
Plato’s defence of justice. 


Il 


Plato’s defence of justice falls into two parts. First he gives an account of 
the nature of justice. Then he argues that, given this account, a person will 
be better off just than unjust. 

Plato’s account of the nature of justice is well known. He begins with 
justice in the state, dividing the state into three classes, each one having its 
own characteristic role to play. Justice occurs when each of these parts 
properly performs its own function, not interfering with the functions of 
the other parts. Plato then argues that the same account of justice holds 
for individuals. He argues that the soul has three parts, each one having a 
function corresponding to one of the functions of the three parts of the 
state. The job of appetite is to provide for the bodily needs of a person; 
the job of reason is to rule; and the job of spirit is to reinforce the demands 
of reason when they come in conflict with appetite. Justice in the individ- 
ual is harmony of the soul—each part properly fulfilling its own function, 
not interfering with the functions of the other parts of the soul. 

Armed with this account of justice, Plato argues that a person will 
be better off just than unjust. His argument culminates in book 9, and 
relies on his earlier description of the ideal state and its ruler, the 
philospher-king. Other forms of state can be seen to be inferior versions 
of the ideal state, arising as it deteriorates into less just forms—first into 
aristocracy, then oligarchy, democracy, and finally despotism. Each form of 
state takes on the character of its rulers. and vice versa. As a result, 
the philosopher and the despot provide models of a thoroughly just and a 
thoroughly unjust person. This allows Plato to compare their lives in terms 
of happiness, and to argue that a just person is happier than an unjust 
person. 


introduction to the issues surrounding internalism as they apply to obligation. see William 
Frankena, ‘Obligation and Motivation in Recent Moral Philosophy’. in A. I. Melden (ed.), Essays 
in Moral Philosophy (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1958), 40-81: repr. in Perspectives 
in Morality: Essays by William Frankena, ed. K. E. Goodpaster (Notre Dame. Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1976), 49-73. 
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A thoroughly unjust person is feast free of all human beings because he 
is a slave to the worst part of himself, his appetites (576-7). He is also 
always in need, for he is never able to satisfy his desires (579). Such a 
person seems supremely unhappy. By contrast, a thoroughly just person 
leads the happiest of lives. A philosopher is the best judge of which kind 
of life is most pleasant. Since he prefers a life filled with the kinds of plea- 
sures that dominate a just person’s life, a just person leads the most pleas- 
ant life (580-3). This is confirmed by the nature of pleasure itself. Pleasure 
is a process, either from a painful state to an intermediate state, or from 
an intermediate state to a positive one. Only the latter processes turn out 
to be genuine pleasures, and it is these that dominate the life of a just 
person (583-5). Since the most pleasant life is the happiest life, a person 
will be better off just than unjust. 


(Ik 


There are a number of questions that can be raised for this defence of 
justice, including whether.justice in the individual is the same as justice in 
the state, whether philosophers are the best judges of what is most pleas- 
ant, whether pleasure is a kind of process, and whether the most pleasant 
life is thereby the happiest life. However, I shall concentrate on two objec- 
tions that can be raised even if all of the foregoing questions are answered 
affirmatively. The first is that Plato’s defence of justice is irrelevant to the 
task he originally sets himself. The second is that even if it is relevant, it 
provides people with the wrong reason for being just. 

In a well-known article? David Sachs calls attention to two concepts of 
justice that Plato employs in the Republic. Vulgar or conventional justice 
applies primarily to actions and derivatively to persons. In its primary 
sense it is understood in terms of the performance of such actions as telling 
the truth, sacrificing to the gods, and taking care of one’s parents, as well 
as the non-performance of such actions as lying, theft, and murder. A 
person is conventionally just if she is disposed to perform conventionally 
just actions. Cephalus appeals to this concept when he explains how his 
wealth has allowed him to lead a just life (331). Thrasymachus makes use 
of it when he argues that a person will be better off unjust than just (343-5, 
348). Glaucon employs it when talking about the ring of Gyges (359-60). 


* David Sachs, ‘A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic’. Philosophical Review, 72 (1963). 141-58: 
repr. in Gregory Vlastos (ed.). Plato, ii: Ethics, Politics, and Philosophy of Art and Religion 
(Garden City. NY: Anchor Books, 1971), 35-51. All further references will be to the reprinted 
edition. 
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And Plato himself makes use of it when he maintains that a person 
with a harmonious soul will be incapable of acting unjustly (442-3). By 
contrast, Platonic justice applies primarily to persons and derivatively to 
actions. A person is Platonically just if and only if she has a harmonious 
soul. An action is Platonically just if it would promote or preserve a 
Platonically just soul (443-4). Plato employs this concept when he argues 
that justice in the individual is essentially the same as justice in the state 
(434-42). 

According to Sachs, the task Plato sets for himself in the Republic is set 
in terms of conventional justice. Thrasymachus, Glaucon, and Adeimantus 
all give arguments for thinking that a person will be better off conven- 
tionally unjust than conventionally just. What Plato needs to show, then, is 
that a person will be better off conventionally just than conventionally 
unjust. However, Plato’s response to his task is to argue that a person will 
be better off Platonically just than Platonically unjust. Unless Plato can 
show that conventional and Platonic justice are appropriately related, 
Plato’s response will be irrelevant to his original task. 

According to Sachs, in order for conventional and Platonic justice to be 
appropriately related it must be true both that a Platonically just person 
will be conventionally just, and that a conventionally just person will be 
Platonically just. Plato does maintain the first of these two conditionals 
(e.g. 441-3, 484-7); but, according to Sachs, it is none the less false. Accord- 
ing to Sachs, all that come with Platonic justice are intelligence, courage, 
and self-control.® It is easy to conceive of conventionally unjust actions 
that display all three of these characteristics. Plato shows no inclination to 
affirm the second of these conditionals, and with good reason. A person 
may be disposed to be conventionally just for any number of reasons, 
including fear of being caught, or the belief that it is good for business. 
Each of these motives can occur without the kind of psychic harmony that 
constitutes Platonic justice. Thus, the main argument of the Republic is 
irrelevant to the task that it was meant to accomplish. 

One can understand the second objection against Plato’s defence of 
justice if one begins with the second of the two reasons I suggested lie 
behind this defence, and takes it one step further. I suggested that Plato 
operates with a conception of virtue according to which a full under- 
standing of virtue should provide a person with a motive to be virtuous. 
The further consideration is that not any and every motive will do as a 
motive that this full understanding should give rise to. 1t should be a motive 
that when acted on makes a person praiseworthy; or at least it shouldn’t 


® Ibid. 47-8. 
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be a motive that makes us think less of a person if he acts on it. The 
problem with the main argument of the Republic is that the motive it pro- 
vides for a person to be just is a self-interested one. Acting on such a motive 
does not seem to make a person an appropriate object of praise. Indeed. 
one may think less of a person if he is just for self-interested reasons than 
one would if he were just for its own sake. Thus, the main argument of the 
Republic provides people with the wrong reason for being just.’ 

In what follows I shall concentrate on the reply Plato has to the first of 
these two objections. Once it has been fully set out, one will see that it also 
provides him with a reply to the second objection.* 


IV 


However, before we can see what reply Plato can give to the first of these 
two objections, we will need a further specification of just what problem it 
raises. It turns out not to be the problem that Sachs says it is. 

The first thing to note is that part of Plato’s task in the Republic is to 
discover the nature of justice, where justice is initially understood in terms 
of conventional justice. 

At the beginning of the Republic Cephalus uses the concept of conven- 
tional justice to explain how his wealth has allowed him to act justly. 
Socrates takes this explanation to provide an account of the nature of 
justice—telling the truth and paying one’s debts (331). Socrates criticizes 
this account. Polemarchus also offers an account of what conventional 
justice amounts to—giving everyone their due, spelling this out as helping 
one’s friends and harming one’s enemies (331-2). This too Socrates criti- 
cizes. Thrasymachus, Glaucon, and Adeimantus all provide or presuppose 
an account of the nature of justice conventionally understood. According 
to Thrasymachus, conventional justice amounts to doing what is in the 


” The foregoing is my attempt to formulate what lies behind an objection raised by H. A. 
Prichard in ‘Docs Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?’ and in ‘Moral Obligation’. in Moral 
Obligation and Duty and Interest (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968). 1-17 and 87-163 
respectively. 

* There are at least two kinds of reply that Plato could give to this second objection. He could 
defend the desire to be well off as a praiseworthy motive. c.g. along the lines Aristotle uses to 
defend a form of self-love in book 9. ch. 8 of the Nicomachean Ethics. Or, he could argue that 
there is another motive that a full understanding of justice can and should give rise to, one that 
will be praiseworthy even if sclf-love is not a praiseworthy motive. It this second kind of reply 
that I shall be concerned with in this paper, since it is this sort of reply that will be provided by 
Plato's response to the first of the two objections we are considering. Notc, however. that offer- 
ing this second kind of reply does not prevent Plato from also offering the first kind: these two 
kinds of replies need not exclude one another. 
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interest of the ruling class. It is because justice has this nature that it turns 
out that a person will be better off unjust if she can get away with it. 
Glaucon explicitly offers his social contract theory as an account of the 
nature of justice. It indicates what ‘justice is thought to be’ (dikaiosunén 
hoion einai phasi) (358c1-2), what ‘the essence of justice is’ (kai ousian 
dikaiosunés) (359a6-7). It is because justice is by nature a compromise 
between the best state of affairs and the worst that there turn out to be 
circumstances in which a person will be better off unjust than just. While 
Adeimantus does not propose a specific account of the nature of justice, 
his description of justice as something that is irksome in itself and good 
only for what arises from it, together with circumstances that normally 
accompany it, presupposes an account that explains why this is so. Thus, 
the task Plato sets himself is not simply to show that a person will be better 
off conventionally just than conventionally unjust. It is to explain what the 
nature of justice is, where justice is initially understood in terms of con- 
ventional justice, so that once one sees what its nature is, one will see that 
one will be better off just than unjust. 

The second thing to note is that this initial understanding of justice 
in terms of conventional justice is just that, an initial understanding. It is 
clear from the beginning of the Republic that Plato takes conventional 
justice to be partially correct and partially mistaken. Thus, whatever the 
nature of justice turns out to be, it should nor coincide with conventional 
justice. 

The account of justice that Socrates extracts from Cephalus implies that 
it would be just to return a weapon to someone who has just gone mad. 
Socrates points out that no one would say that such an action would be 
just (331). Plato relies here on conventional views of justice to show that 
such an action would not be just. This implies that he takes conventional 
justice to be at least partially correct. In his criticism of Polemarchus 
Socrates argues that it can never be just to harm someone (335), so that 
justice cannot consist in helping one’s friends and harming one’s enemies. 
However, harming one’s enemies was part of the conventional Greek 
notion of justice. In criticizing Polemarchus Plato is claiming that conven- 
tional justice is partially mistaken. As a result, whatever Plato’s account of 
the nature of justice turns out to be, it should not characterize all and only 
conventionally just actions. The most one would expect is something that 
when imperfectly understood would give rise to the judgements of con- 
ventional justice. Given Platonic justice as an account of the nature of 
justice, it shouldn’t turn out that a person will be Platonically just if and 
only if he is conventionally just. 

But if Sachs is mistaken about what the appropriate relation is between 
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conventional justice and Platonic justice, what is needed to make the main 
argument of the Republic relevant to the task of the Republic? 

Since conventional justice has been acknowledged to be partially 
correct, Platonic justice and conventional justice will have to overlap to 
some extent. Otherwise, Platonic justice will not even be a plausible can- 
didate for the nature of justice. Thus, the first thing that Plato needs to 
argue is that a Platonically just person will to a significant extent be con- 
ventionally just.” 

However, Plato will not have to argue that a person who to a significant 
extent is conventionally just will also be Platonically just. Sachs thinks that 
Plato needs to argue for a comparable conditional, because if such a con- 
ditional didn’t hold a Platonically unjust person could be conventionally 
just and yet no happier than he would be were he conventionally unjust.'® 
Such a person would not have been provided with a motive to act in con- 
ventionally just ways. And I am assuming that Plato wants to provide 
people with a motive to act justly. However, one does not have to argue 
that a person who is to a significant extent conventionally just will be Pla- 
tonically just to ensure that people have a motive to act justly. All one 
needs is that performing actions that are to a significant extent conven- 
tionally just is a necessary part of the means needed to be Platonically 
just.'' This is the second condition that needs to be satisfied if the main 
argument of the Republic is to be relevant to its task. 

However, this is not all that Plato needs to solve the problem of rele- 
vance. The class of actions that significantly overlap conventionally just 
actions should also turn out to promote or preserve harmony in the soul. 
It is these actions that are supposed to be genuinely just actions, and they 
should turn out to be just actions according to Plato’s own theory of 
justice." 


° Tleave it open in this paper just how significant this overlap must be. 

“A Fallacy in Piato’s Republic’, 47. 

" Richard Kraut makes this point in ‘Reason and Justice in Plato’s Republic’. in E. N. Lee. 
A. P. D. Mourclatos, and R. M. Rorty (eds.). Exegesis and Argument (New York: Humanities 
Press, 1973), 207. 

® Ie should not be thought that this rcintroduces the analoguc of Sachs’ second condition, 
that a conventionally just person be Platonically just. According to Plato. just actions stand to 
justice as actions that promote health stand to health. Eating nutritional food, getting sufficient 
exercise, and getting sufficient sleep are all actions that promote health. But none of them are 
sufficient by themselves to secure health: all of them may fail to secure health (e.g. in the face 
of an epidemic). Nevertheless, thcy all do promote health. Similarly, actions that promote justice 
in the soul need not by themselves secure justice in the soul. All that needs to be true is that 
continual performance of them will, under normal circumstances, lead to a just soul. [t may be 
that if the second condition mentioned above is satisfied, then this third condition will also be 
satisfied. But even so, the two conditions arc distinct. An action could promote a just soul 
without being a necessary part of the means for securing a just soul. 
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Finally, there is an obstacle that Plato has placed in his own way that 
makes it difficult for him to argue for the three conditions I have just set 
out. 

At the end of his article Sachs suggests a reason why Plato operates with 
a concept of justice that applies primarily to persons rather than to actions. 
Plato thought that the kind of criticism Socrates raised against Cephalus’ 
account of justice could be generalized to work against any attempt to 
understand justice in terms of a certain class of actions.'* This suggestion 
seems correct. An important part of the Republic’s argument for the exis- 
tence of Forms corresponding to evaluative concepts is that any attempt 
to understand an evaluative concept in terms of a class of actions falling 
under an act type identified by means of sensible characteristics will yield 
a Class of actions some of which fall under the evaluative concept but some 
of which fall under its opposite concept. (See e.g. 479-90, 507, and 523-5.) 
This is a generalization of the objection raised against Cephalus. If this 
generalization is correct, then justice cannot be understood in terms of a 
class of actions identified through an act type specified in terms of sen- 
sible characteristics. Taking justice to be harmony of the soul seems to 
avoid this objection. 

However, it also poses an obstacle to arguing for the three conditions I 
have just set out. In order to argue for the first of these conditions Plato 
will have to argue that there is a class of actions that a person with a har- 
monious soul would perform, a class that overlaps to a significant extent 
with conventionally just actions. This class cannot be described as the class 
of actions that a person with a harmonious soul would perform, since 
whether a person with a harmonious soul would perform actions that are 
to a significant extent conventionally just is one of the things at issue. Plato 
suggests that a person with a harmonious soul will to a significant extent 
act in conventionally just ways because the desires that come with such a 
soul will lead to such actions (e.g. 442-3, 485-6). But then there will be a 
class of actions that can be identified with the class of just actions, namely 
the class of actions with the features that make them objects of the desires 
that come with a harmonious soul. If these actions all fall under an act type 
identifiable by means of sensible characteristics (if, for example, the fea- 
tures that make actions objects of such desires turn out to be sensible char- 
acteristics that all such actions share), then Plato will have argued for the 
first of the conditions that I set out only to commit himself to an account 
of justice that he has argued is impossible. And even if these features 
cannot be used to identify such an act type, it looks as if Plato will still 


8 “A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic’. 50-1. 
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have provided himself with a rival theory of justice, one that applies pri- 
marily to actions rather than to people. Just actions will be actions with 
the features that make them objects of the desires of a harmonious soul. 
That is, it looks as if Plato can argue for the first of the above three con- 
ditions only by showing that his own theory of justice is either mistaken 
or unnecessary. 

There is an important consequence of this last point. It has often 
been noted that Plato’s theory of justice is an agent-centred rather than 
an act-centred theory of justice.’ And Plato has sometimes been praised 
for putting forward an agent-centred theory.'* However, if the dilemma | 
have just posed is a real one, Plato seems ill suited to be the object of such 
praise. If the dilemma is real, then Plato can defend his agent-centred 
theory only by providing himself with a rival act-centred theory. This 
hardly seems likely to avoid whatever liabilities there are in act-centred 
theories. 

Let me summarize the problem of relevance that I take Plato to be faced 
with. In order to show that the overall argument of the Republic is rele- 
vant to its task Plato must argue (i) that a person with a harmonious soul 
will to a significant extent act in conventionally just ways, (ii) that acting 
in these ways is a necessary part of the means for securing or preserving 
a harmonious soul, (iii) that acting in these ways will promote or preserve 
a harmonious soul, and (iv) he must do all of this without providing himself 
with a rival theory of justice, particularly of the sort that he has argued is 
impossible. Condition (i) is needed for Platonic justice to be a plausible 
candidate for the nature of justice. (ii) is needed to provide people with a 
motive for acting justly. (iti) is needed for genuinely just actions to be called 
just by Plato’s own theory of justice. (iv) is needed to prevent Plato’s 
account of justice as harmony of the soul from becoming unnecessary, if 


" Act-centred theories take concepts that apply to actions (c.g. rightness or duty) to be the 


primary ethical concepts, understanding concepts that apply to people in terms of them. (For 
example, a morally good person is someone who is disposed to do his duty from the motive of 
duty.) Agent-centred theories take as primary concepts that apply to people (€.g. goodness or 
virtue), understanding concepts that apply to actions in terms of them. (For example, a right 
action is one that a virtuous person would do.) Given Platonic justice as Plato’s account of the 
nature of justice, Plato's theory of justice appears to be an agent-centred theory. Justice applies 
primarily to people in virtue of their souls, and derivatively to actions. A just action is an action 
that would promote or preserve a just soul. 

*S See e.g. Julia Annas, An Introduction to Plato’s Republic (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1981). 
157-60. 324-6, 330-1. Among the advantages Annas attributes to Plato's agent-centred theory 
are (i) that it can accommodate the complexitics of human action in a way that an antecedent 
list of duties cannot (pp. 159-60), and (ii) that it provides people with an intclligible reason to 
be just based on their own nature, rather than allowing that a person can be just if she acts 
simply because it is the moral thing to do, required by an external set of rules at‘a kind of chilly 
distance” from the agent (pp. 325-6). 
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not mistaken. When the problem is put in this way, it is by no means clear 
that Plato has an adequate response to it. 


v 


The key to understanding whether or not Plato can solve this problem is 
understanding what a harmonious soul amounts to. According to Sachs, all 
that come with a harmonious soul are intelligence, courage, and self- 
control. If he is right, then it looks as if Plato can’t argue for even the first 
of the above four conditions. Intelligence, courage, and self-control are 
compatible with widespread unjust action. On the other hand, if there is 
more to harmony of the soul than intelligence, courage, and self-control, 
then whatever more this is may provide a basis for satisfying all four of 
the above conditions." 

According to Plato, a soul is in a state of psychic harmony when reason 
rules. However, there are at least two ways of understanding what it is for 
reason to rule. 

The first is suggested by Plato’s argument in book 4 that the soul has 
three parts. There are three parts of the soul because there are three kinds 
of desires that can come into conflict with one another—desires that are 
independent of a person’s conception of the good (appetite), desires for 
what the person takes to be required by her overall conception of the good 
(reason), and desires that involve some conception of what is good but not 
necessarily a conception of what is on the whole good (spirit).'’ A person’s 
desire to drink (appetite) may conflict with what she thinks is overall good 
(reason), no matter whether this latter conception involves preserving her 
health, having a clear enought head to engage in successful political action, 
or being able to contemplate. Anger (spirit) typically involves the belief 
that someone has been wronged and that a response is called for, a re- 
sponse thought in some sense to be good. Such a desire can conflict with 
either an appetite that would prevent the person from acting on her anger, 
or a desire based on her overall conception of the good according to which 
it would be unwise to retaliate in such a situation. The notion of reason’s 
ruling that seems to emerge from this part of the Republic is that of a 
person’s acting in accord with her conception of the good instead of on 


‘© A large part of what follows in this section relies on Kraut, ‘Reason and Justice in Plato's 
Republic’. 

" For a defence of this way of understanding the three parts of the soul. see Irwin, Plato's 
Moral Theory, \91-S. See also John Cooper. *Plato’s Theory of Motivation’, History of Philos- 
ophy Quarterly, | (1984), 3-21. [Ed.: This is Ch. VII in this volume.] 
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conflicting good-independent desires or desires based only on a partial 
conception of what is good, no matter what her conception of the good is. 
As a result, this notion of reason’s ruling is compatible with any number 
of conceptions of the good, including ones that would lead a person to act 
in conventionally unjust ways. If this were all that psychic harmony 
amounted to, then Sachs would be right. All that would come with psychic 
harmony would be intelligence, courage, and self-control. There would be 
no reason for thinking that a Platonically just person would to a signifi- 
cant extent act in conventionally just ways. 

However, Plato also takes the three parts of the soul to have their own 
appropriate objects of desire. The appetitive part of the soul includes the 
desire for wealth along with desires for food, drink, and sex. Spirit includes 
not only anger, but also desires for honour and political success. Reason 
provides a person with desires for knowledge and truth (580-1).'* This sug- 
gests another way in which reason can rule or fail to rule. Objects of the 
desires of the rational part of the soul can occupy a pre-eminent place in 
a person’s conception of the good; or objects of spirit or appetite can play 
such a role. It is only in the former case that reason would rule according 
to this second way of understanding reason’s ruling. This allows Plato to 
recognize a second kind of psychic harmony, one that arises when reason 
rules in beth of the two ways we have set out. A person with this kind of 
psychic harmony will not only act in accord with his conception of the 
good, the objects of the desires of the rational part of the soul will domi- 
nate that conception. The question is, which of these two kinds of psychic 
harmony should be taken to constitute Platonic justice. 

The answer is that it is the second kind. Plato does talk about the first 
kind of psychic harmony in book 4 of the Republic, but he identifies it with 
temperance rather than justice. A person is ‘temperate by reason of the 
unanimity and concord of all three, when there is no internal conflict 
between the ruling element and its two subjects, but all are agreed that 
reason should be ruler, (442, trans. Cornford).'” Justice, however, involves 
more than temperance so understood. It involves wisdom and courage as 
well. A person is wise ‘in virtue of that small part which rules and issues 
these injunctions, possessing as it does the knowledge of what is good for 
each of the three elements and for all of them in common, (442, trans. 
Cornford). That is, a person is just not only when she can be counted on 
to act in accord with her own conception of the good; she will also have 


'S For an argument that the parts of the soul with these objects correspond to the parts of 
the soul as argued for in book 4, see Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, 230-2. 

” Sce also the description of temperance in the state as a kind of harmony between the 
various clements of the state at 431-2. 
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the correct conception of the good. This latter seems best understood in 
terms of a conception in which the objects of the desires of the rational 
part of the soul dominate. Understanding the psychic harmony involved 
in justice in this way receives further confirmation from what Plato says 
later in the Republic. It is this kind of psychic harmony that fits best with 
Plato’s comparison of the justness of various forms of state in book 8. And 
it is this kind of psychic harmony that in book 9 Plato argues makes a 
person happier and, thus, better off.” 

Given the foregoing as the kind of psychic harmony that constitutes 
Platonic justice, we are in a position to understand the first reply to the 
problem of relevance that we will be considering. Let us begin with 
the first two of the four conditions that need to be satisfied to solve 
this problem. Can a person with such psychic harmony be counted on to 
behave to a significant extent in conventionally just ways? And is acting 
in these ways necessary for preserving or securing a harmonious soul? 

Consider Plato’s paradigm of someone with a harmonious soul, a 
philosopher. Suppose he were entrusted with a large amount of gold and 
could embezzle it undetected. Would he embezzle it? Plato would argue 
that under normal social conditions he would not. A philosopher is pri- 
marily interested in intellectual pursuits. Under normal social conditions 
he would have no interest in increasing his wealth. (Normal conditions 
include that the philosopher has a convenient way of satisfying his bio- 
logical needs without having to resort to theft, that the pursuit of philos- 
ophy does not involve the use of scarce resources, and that there are few 
enough people with philosophical ability that society can economically 
afford to allow them to engage in their intellectual pursuits.”') Having no 
interest in increasing his wealth, a philosopher would have no motive to 
embezzle the gold. So he would not embezzle it. (See e.g. 443-4 and 485-7.) 
Similar arguments could be given in connection with other conventionally 
unjust actions. Thus, it looks as if Plato’s paradigm of someone with a 
harmonious soul can be counted on to act to a significant extent in 
conventionally just ways. 

Consider now someone trying to develop or preserve the kind of 
harmony of the soul possessed by a philosopher. Suppose that her 


© That it is some form of this second kind of psychic harmony that constitutes Platonic justice 
has been recognized by a number of commentators, including Annas, An Introduction to Plato's 
Republic, 132-6; Raphael] Demos, ‘A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic?’ Philosophical Review. 73 
(1964), 395-8; repr. in Vlastos (ed.), Plato, ii. 52-6 (all future references to this paper will be to 
the reprinted edition); Irwin. Plato’s Moral Theory, 206-8, 227-38; and Kraut, ‘Reason and 
Justice in Plato’s Republic’, 211-14. The rest of this section follows Kraut’s way of filling out this 
second kind of psychic harmony. 

™ Kraut, ‘Reason and Justice in Plato's Republic’. 214-15, esp. n. 11. 
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biological needs are already satisfied and that she can steal some money 
without being caught. If such a person does have a desire to stcal, then 
Plato would argue that satisfying it would threaten her ability to secure or 
preserve a reason-dominated soul. Each time a person satisfies such a 
desire when it is not necessary to do so, that desire will be strengthened. 
(See e.g. 558-61 and 588-9.) This in turn creates the possibility that the 
person won't be able to resist such a desire were it to conflict with a desire 
based on her conception of the good, as well as the possibility that such a 
desire will unduly influence the content of her conception of the good. As 
a result, such a person would have a reason not to satisfy such a desire. 
Acting to a significant extent in conventionally just ways would, thus, seem 
to be necessary to develop or preserve the kind of psychic harmony pos- 
sessed by a philosopher. 

This is not enough to satisfy fully the two conditions we have been con- 
sidering. For example, it does not show that a person incapable of being a 
philosopher would have a motive to act justly. But on the assumption that 
such a person is capable of a kind of psychic harmony analogous to that 
of the philosopher, similar arguments can be given to show that a person 
with this kind of harmony would to a significant extent act in convention- 
ally just ways, as well as that acting in such ways would be necessary if 
such a person is to secure or preserve this kind of harmony.” This together 
with what has already been argued does seem to satisfy fully these two 
conditions. 

The remaining two conditions also seem to be satisfied. If acting in ways 
that are by and large conventionally just is a necessary part of the means 
needed to secure or preserve harmony of the soul, then such actions will. 
under appropriate conditions, promote or preserve justice in the soul. Thus, 
they will count as just actions on Plato’s own theory of justice. Also, it looks 
as if the foregoing arguments cannot be used to show that Plato's theory 
of justice is mistaken or unnecessary. According to this first reply, the class 
of actions that turns out to overlap significantly with conventionally just 
actions is the class of actions motivated by a set of desires dominated by 
the desire for knowledge and truth. Given that at least some of these 
actions can’t be picked out without reference to the highest objects of this 
latter desire, Forms, this class can’t be picked out in terms of an act type 


= For an argument in support of the assumption that someone capable only of being a 
craftsman is capable of living a reason-dominated life analogous to that of a philosopher. 
see ibid. 216-22. The general idea behind this argument is that a craftsman’s life can be 
dominated by the pursuit of excellence in his craft. and this is analogous to a philosopher's life 
being dominated by intellectual pursuits. A similar argument could be given to show that 
someone capable of being an auxiliary but not a ruler is capable of an analogous kind of psychic 
harmony. 
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identified solely by sensible characteristics. Furthermore, if acting in accord 
with the desire for knowledge and truth tends to reinforce this desire, then 
it can be argued that the dominant feature of this class of actions (that 
they satisfy the desire for knowledge and truth) will be a feature that 
makes them contribute to harmony of the soul. Since this latter is what 
makes an action just according to Plato’s own theory of justice, Plato will 
not have provided himself with a rival theory of justice. 


VI 


Unfortunately, this will not do as an adequate reply to the problem of rel- 
evance. The difficulty is that a person with the kind of psychic harmony 
just described can still act in conventionally unjust ways, ways that cannot 
be defended as being genuinely just. 

The pursuit of knowledge and truth requires leisure time, and this in 
turn requires either a certain amount of wealth or the support of others. 
Suppose that a person with a harmonious soul has lost the support needed 
to lead a full life of intellectual pursuit. Suppose further that undetected 
she could steal enough money to provide her with this time. It looks as if 
she would steal the money. The pursuit of an intellectual life is a dominant 
part of her conception of the good, and she can be counted on to act in 
accord with that conception. Nevertheless, such an action seems unjust. 

It is true that in describing this case I have described conditions other 
than those referred to above as normal social conditions. But it does seem 
part of Plato’s task to show that a person wiil be better off just than unjust 
even when normal social conditions don’t hold. For example, the ring of 
Gyges introduces abnormal social conditions, but it looks as if Plato would 
still want to argue that people in such a situation will be better off just 
than unjust.” It is also true that some actions that are unjust under normal 
social conditions turn out not be unjust when these conditions no longer 
hold. But the present case is not one of these. The person in question does 
not deserve the money she steals more than does the person from whom 
she steals it, even if she is going to use it to pursue knowledge and truth. 
To make this clear, we can imagine the person from whom it is stolen to 
be someone who is also capable of an intellectual life, someone who will 
lose the ability to lead such a life fully if he no longer has the money. Thus, 
it looks as if a person with the kind of harmonious soul described in our 


** Remember also that his task is to show that a just person with the rewards and reputation 
of injustice is better off than an unjust person with the rewards and reputation of justice. 
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first reply can be motivated to perform, and will perform, genuinely unjust 
actions. 

A similar case can arise when social conditions are ideal, or are at least 
conditions that Plato would take to be ideal. Consider the case of a philoso- 
pher asked to rule in Plato’s just state when his ruling would interfere with 
his own pursuit of knowledge and truth. Why wouldn’t such a person refuse 
to enter political life? Plato says that it would be unjust for such a person 
to refuse (520-1), and we have reason to agree with him. If such a person 
doesn’t rule, then the state will not be ruled as well as it might be, pre- 
sumably to someone else’s detriment. A person who pursues his own well- 
being at the expense of someone else does provide a reason for thinking 
that he is unjust.” 

Again, it looks as if someone motivated primarily by intellectual con- 
cerns can behave unjustly. If so, then the kind of harmony of the soul 
argued for in the first reply we have considered will not be a plausible can- 
didate for the nature of justice. A defence of it, therefore, will not be a 
defence of justice. 


vil 


What poses the difficulty for the reply we have just considered is that 
according to it a person with a harmonious soul has an overriding concern 
for the pursuit of her own intellectual goals, even when that pursuit 
adversely affects the well-being of others. The obvious way out of this dif- 
ficulty is to argue that a person with a harmonious soul has more in the 
rational part of her soul than a concern for her intellectual life. One can 


2! ‘Whether such a person does act unjustly depends in part on how adversely others will be 
affected if he doesn’t rule, as well as on how great a sacrifice ruling would be for him. Never- 
theless, such a person does provide some reason for thinking that he is unjust. Furthermore. it 
will do no good to argue that the philosopher will consent to rule because his own well-being 
will be adversely affected were an inferior to rule. There is no reason to suppose that the rule 
of an inferior would adverscly affect the well-being of everyone. A philosopher might still be 
able to engage in his intellectual pursuits. And even if it did adversely affect his well-being, the 
tule of some inferiors may still leave him better able to engage in his intcllectual pursuits than 
he would be were he to rule himself. 

The question of what motivation, if any, a philosopher would have to rule is a familiar one; 
and answers to it have been used to support a variety of claims about the Republic. (For a dis- 
cussion of some of these, see Nicholas White, “The Ruler’s Choice’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 68 (1986), 22-46.) My purpose in raising this question is to show that even under 
socially ideal conditions a person whose predominant motivation is to engage in intellectual 
pursuits cannot be counted on to act in ways that both Plato and we would take to be just. This 
would not pose a problem for the reply we have been considering if there were nothing that 
could motivate a philosopher to rule. However, as the next two replies that we will consider 
show, there is a way of understanding what would motivate a philosopher to rule. 
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then argue that these additional desires will lead a person with a harmo- 
nious soul to act to a significant extent in conventionally just ways even 
when doing so would detract from her intellectual life. However, in arguing 
for such a conclusion one must be careful not to commit Plato to the exis- 
tence of a class of actions that provides a rival to his own theory of justice. 
In particular, there should be no class of actions identifiable through an 
act type specified in terms of sensible characteristics that significantly over- 
laps with conventionally just actions. The second reply that we shall con- 
sider attempts to accomplish both of these tasks by arguing that there are 
additional desires in the rational part of the soul whose objects can be iden- 
tified only through their relations with Forms.” 

Consider again Plato’s paradigm of a person with a harmonious soul, a 
philosopher. One of the dominant desires of a philosopher is to contem- 
plate Forms, something that provides him with knowledge and a grasp of 
the truth. This desire can in turn be thought of as based on a desire to be 
in as close contact with the Forms as is possible. However, this latter desire 
doesn’t just express itself in a desire to contemplate. It also gives rise to a 
desire to make the sensible world as much like the Forms as is possible.” 
That is, a philosopher will be moved to instantiate Forms, as well as to con- 
template them. This includes instantiating the Form Justice. According to 
this second reply, it is the desire to instantiate Justice that will lead a person 
with a harmonious soul to refrain, for example, from stealing even when 
doing so would enhance her intellectual life. And it is this desire that will 
lead a philosopher to rule in Plato’s ideal state. In general, a person with 
a dominant desire to instantiate Justice will to a significant extent act in 
conventionally just ways because actions that instantiate this Form signifi- 
cantly overlap conventionally just actions. 

To see that this is so one will have to have had the kind of education 
that Plato prescribes for his philosophers, something that allows one to 
know the Forms and what instantiates them. But once one has this edu- 
cation, one will see that actions that instantiate Justice will to a significant 
extent be conventionally just. Nor does this reply commit Plato to a mis- 
taken or rival theory of justice. The class of actions that instantiate Justice 


5 It is drawn in large part from Demos, ‘A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic?’. Elements of it can 
also be found in Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, 233-46. 

> In arguing at 485 that a person who desires knowledge will also have a love of truth, Plato 
says that a desire for any object will extend itself to whatever is akin to it. He might as well 
have used this premiss to argue that someone who desires to be in contact with the Forms 
through contemplation will also want to instantiate Forms in the sensible world. Demos cites 
Symposium 205c-206c in support of the claim that a person with a harmonious soul will want 
to instantiate Forms (‘A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic?’, 55). See also Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, 
234-7. 
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is not identifiable through an act type specified only by sensible charac- 
teristics. And the only theory of justice that has been presupposed so far 
is a theory that accords with the Form Justice. There is as yet no reason to 
think that this can’t be Plato’s own theory of justice. Here then is a more 
promising reply to the problem of relevance.”’ 


Vul 


Unfortunately, this reply won’t work as it stands. According to Plato, what 
directly instantiates Justice among individuals are souls, not actions. The 
actions that a person concerned with instantiating Justice among individ- 
uals will be motivated to perform will be actions that make souls just. 
However, whether conventionally just actions promote harmony of the 
agent’s own soul is one of the questions that is at issue. And while assert- 
ing that conventionally just actions promote justice in the soul of others 
would not beg the question, it is far from clear that this is true. 

Take, for example, someone in a position to steal money undetected 
from someone else. Loss of wealth can have a variety of effects on a person. 
It could prevent the person from contemplating Forms and thus cause her 
to lose track of both what would make the world more like them, and the 
desire to make the world more like them. But it could also force a person 
into a simpler life, reminding her, for example, of how pleasant intellectual 
pursuits are. Or, the loss of money could have little effect on the person’s 
development of desires in the rational part of the soul. Given the first 
effect, a concern with promoting justice in others would lead a person to 
refrain from theft. But in the latter two cases it would not. If in the latter 
two cases theft would also allow the agent to further his own intellectual 
pursuits, then, unless theft would disrupt the harmony of his own soul, it 
looks as if a person with the kind of psychic harmony described in this 
second reply will still act in conventionally unjust ways. But we have 
already seen that to claim that such an action would disrupt the agent’s 


77 Again, this second reply does not provide a complete response to the problem of relevance. 
But like the first reply, it can be extended to do so. Those who are incapable of the kind of 
psychic harmony displayed by a philosopher are still capable of an analogous kind of psychic 
harmony that will lead them to act justly even when doing so would interfere with the kind of 
life that for them is analogous to the intellectual life of a philosopher. (For more on what this 
psychic harmony might consist of, see n. 35 below.) It may be that the desire to be just that such 
people have (their ‘sense of justice’) will be more closely tied to a sense of honour than it would 
be in the case of a philosopher. But it will still be sufficient to allow them to act justly. Similarly. 
if such people were to fail to act from such a ‘sense of justice’. it would threaten to disrupt the 
kind of psychic harmony they had achieved. 
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own psychic harmony begs the question.” Thus, the second reply also fails 
as an adequate response to the problem of relevance. 

Nevertheless, this second reply illustrates an important point. It 
shows how a reply to the problem of relevance can also provide a reply 
to the second objection we are considering in this paper—that Plato 
provides people with the wrong reasons for being just. According to this 
second reply, what motivates a person with a harmonious soul is an im- 
partial desire to instantiate Justice. This looks like a desire to be just for 
its own sake, something that is certainly a candidate for a praiseworthy 
motive. That is, it looks as if on this second reply a full understanding 
of the nature of justice (something that carries with it a clear grasp of 
the Form Justice) will provide a person with a praiseworthy motive to 
act justly. Not everyone will have been provided with this motive, only 
those who have achieved enough psychic harmony to have a reasonably 
clear grasp of justice. But everyone will have been provided with a motive 
to achieve this kind of psychic harmony, since everyone will be better 
off with this kind of psychic harmony. Since everyone has a motive to be 
in a state that would give them this praiseworthy motive, one can claim 
that this latter motive is one that everyone should have. This, it can be 
argued, is all that is needed to provide people with the right reasons for 
being just. 

Thus, if one could offer a better version of this second reply, it looks as 
if one would have an answer to both of the objections to the main argu- 
ment of the Republic that we have been considering. 


IX 


What made the second reply attractive was its argument that a desire to 
instantiate Forms can be attributed to the rational part of the soul. The 
problem was that given the Form under consideration, Justice, Plato was 
in no position to argue in a non-question-begging way that someone with 
a desire to instantiate this Form would to a significant extent act in con- 
ventionally just ways. One may have better success, however, if one focuses 
on a desire to instantiate a different Form, the Form of the Good.” 


* It won’t help this second reply to add to the description of a harmonious soul a desire to 
instantiate Justice in the state. If genuine justice puts limits on the means that can be used to 
secure even a just state, then a person can act on such a desire and still perform conventionally 
unjust acts that cannot be defended as genuinely just. 

” For a view similar to the reply that follows, see Nicholas White. A Companion to Plato's 
Republic (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1979). 20-4, 35-58, 163-96: and ‘The Ruler’s Choice’. esp. 41-6. 
See also Annas, An Introduction to Plato’s Republic. 260-71. 
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According to Plato, the nature of the Good resists articulation (506ff.). 
Nevertheless, it is possible to say what the Good is like. It is like order or 
harmony. Plato says this about the good before the Republic (at Gorgias 
503-4), and he says it after the Republic (at Philebus 64-5). It stands to 
reason that he held the same view in the Republic. Furthermore, taking the 
Good to carry with it a kind of order or harmony fits well with a number 
of things that Plato does say in the Republic. For example, all of the virtues 
are forms of goodness; and, according to the Republic all of the other 
virtues come with justice. Since justice itself is a kind of order or harmony, 
each of the forms of goodness that are virtues should also carry with them 
a kind of order or harmony. This fits well with the Good itself being like a 
kind of order or harmony. 

Just as important, the Form of the Good, unlike the Form Justice, can 
directly instantiate actions. This together with the Good's being like a kind 
of order or harmony allows Plato to argue for all four of the conditions 
needed to respond to the problem of relevance. 

Since the Good carries with it a kind of order or harmony, actions that 
instantiate it can be taken to exhibit a kind of order or harmony when 
taken together with their circumstances. To use the language of some intu- 
itionists of the early part of this century, they are ‘fittingly related’ to their 
circumstances.” Actions that affect others that ‘fit’ their circumstances turn 
out to overlap to a significant extent with conventionally just actions.*' To 
see that this is so one will have to have had the kind of dialectical train- 
ing that Plato prescribes for his philosophers, something that provides one 
with a clear vision of the Good. But once one has this vision, one will see 
that to a significant extent conventionally just actions do ‘fit’ their cir- 
cumstances in a way that, for example, theft and murder do not. As a result, 
someone whose dominant concern is to instantiate the Good can be 
counted on to act to a significant extent in conventionally just ways. 

Plato can also argue that performing such actions is a necessary part of 
the means for promoting or preserving psychic harmony. For example, if a 
person with a harmonious soul were still to want to perform an action 
incompatible with one that would instantiate the Good, performing that 
action would only strengthen this alternative desire. This in turn would 
create the possibility that the person would not be able to resist acting on 
this desire when in the future it conflicts with the desire to instantiate the 


® See e.g. C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
1944), 164-5. 

* Jt is no objection to attributing this response to Plato to point out that actions that instan- 
tiate the Good include morc than good actions that affect others. Plato’s account of justice as 
harmony of the soul already has this consequence built into it. 
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Good, or the possibility that this desire rather than the desire to instanti- 
ate the Good would occupy a dominant position in her conception of 
the good. Either way, she would lose something that makes up a truly har- 
monious soul. Thus, performing actions that instantiate the Good would 
seem to be a necessary part of the means for preserving or promoting a 
just soul.” 

Furthermore, Plato can argue that actions that instantiate the Good do 
turn out to be just on his own theory of justice. Actions that instantiate the 
Good exhibit a kind of order or harmony when taken together with their 
circumstances. If one adds to this the premiss that like produces like, a 
premiss accepted by most Greek thinkers, then actions that are in harmony 
with their circumstances should promote a like harmony in the soul. Since 
justice in the soul is such a like harmony,” actions that instantiate the Good 
will promote justice in the soul. It is precisely this that makes actions just 
on Plato’s own theory of justice. 

Finally, Plato can argue that taking the class of actions that instantiates 
the Good to be the class of genuinely just actions does not provide him 
with a rival theory of justice, particularly of the sort he has argued is impos- 
sible. Since these actions are identified by their relation to the Form of the 
Good, this is not a class of actions identifiable through an act type speci- 
fied in terms of sensible characteristics. More important, the feature in 
terms of which these actions are identified (having the kind of order or 
harmony with their circumstances that allows then to instantiate the Good) 
is the same feature that makes then just on Plato’s own theory of justice. 
Actions that have this kind of order or harmony are actions that promote 
harmony in the soul. Thus, talking about actions that instantiate the 
Good is just a different way of talking about what makes actions just on 
Plato’s own theory of justice. It does not provide him with a rival theory 
of justice. 

Here then is a reply that does seem to meet all the conditions needed 
for an adequate response to the problem of relevance. What is more, it pro- 
vides Plato with a reply to the second objection we have been considering 
in this paper. On the reply just given, a full understanding of the nature of 
justice carries with it a full understanding of the objects of the desires that 
dominate the life of a just person, Forms. A person with this kind of 


» Again, for a full response to the problem of relevance one will need to extend these argu- 
ments to those incapable of the kind of psychic harmony exhibited by a philosopher. For some 
of the details of this extension, see n. 35 below. 

3 If the question is raised whether the harmony that a just soul exhibits is like that displayed 
by actions that instantiate the Good, it can be replied that a person with a clear vision of the 
Good will see that they are alike. 
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understanding will want to contemplate and instantiate the Forms. In par- 
ticular, such a person will want to instantiate the Good. That is, a person 
with a full understanding of the nature of justice will be moved to act justly 
because doing so is something good in itself. This, Plato can argue is a 
praiseworthy motive.» Of course, not everyone will have this motive to act 
justly. Not everyone will have the understanding of the nature of justice 
that carries with it this motive. But everyone has a motive to be the kind 
of person who has this understanding, because everyone will be better off 
being this kind of person than being unjust. As a result, everyone has a 
motive to be the kind of person who will have this praiseworthy motive. 
Thus, Plato can say that this is a motive that everyone should have. If there 
is a motive that everyone can and should have, and if it is a motive that if 
acted on would make them praiseworthy, then, it can be argued, this motive 
does provide us with the right reasons for being just, the right reasons 
being those that we can and should have and which if acted on would make 
us praiseworthy.” 


“ [tis this motive that will lead the philosopher to rule in Plato’s ideal state. 

Nicholas White has argued that the philosopher's choice to rule from such a motive is 
the one set of circumstances in which a just person will be moved to act contrary to his 
own interest (A Companion to Plato’s Republic, 23, 190-6; ‘The Ruler’s Choice’, 24-31). 
However. it is not clear that Plato need accept this conclusion. It is truc that the philosopher 
will rule reluctantly (520-1). But. given his desire to instantiate the Good, were he to contem- 
plate instead, he would also contemplate reluctantly. The philosopher has two desires in the 
rational part of the soul. the desire to contemplate and the desire to instantiate the Good: 
and he is in circumstances where he cannot satisfy both desires. Whether under these circum- 
stances ruling carries with it a sacrifice in his interests depends on which of these two desires is 
more central to his happiness. I do not sce that Plato has to say that it is the desire to contem- 
plate. (Part of what is necded to settle this question is a comparison of the pleasures of con- 
templation with those of instantiating Forms, a comparison that will have to be left for another 
occasion.) 

Nevertheless. even if Plato docs maintain that a philosopher sacrifices his interests when 
he chooses to rule, this will not undermine Plato's overall defence of justice. A philosopher 
still has a motive to act justly. It is a motive that Plato can argue is a praiseworthy motive. 
And, as White points out (A Companion to Plato's Republic. 23), a philosopher can still be 
happier just than unjust. even if he doesn’t have every degrec of happiness that he could pos- 
sibly have. 

* One might wonder whether this is a motive that everyone can have. Someone incapable 
of the philosophical life will not be capable of being moved by a desire to instantiate the Good. 
In what scnse, then, does Plato's theory of justice provide this sort of person with the right 
reason for being just? The answer is that even though such a person is not capable of being 
moved by the desire to instantiate the Good. he still is capable of being moved by something 
sufficiently like it to be called a praiseworthy motive. Take, for exampic. someone capable of 
achieving only the kind of justice open to an artisan. Such a person can be moved by a concern 
for his own well-being to be this kind of just person. He can be led to sec. for example. that he 
will be happier if his life is dominated to a large extent by the pursuit of excellence in his craft. 
But just as in the case of a philosopher, where there is more to being just than desiring to lead 
an intellectual life. so there is more to the justice of an artisan than desiring to pursue excel- 
lence in his craft. An artisan will be a citizen of his state as well: and he can come to realize that 
he will be happiest if he makes the excellence of a citizen-artisan the dominant goal of his life. 
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Thus, Plato has at hand a reply to both of the objections we have been 
considering in this paper. 


x 


What allows this reply to work is that it builds into Plato's theory of justice 
a view similar to forins of intuitionism held earlier in this century.” Actions 
that turn out to be just turn out to be just because they exhibit an inartic- 
ulable goodness that is nevertheless like a kind of order or harmony. To 
see that an action has this kind of goodness one needs to understand the 
nature of the Good, something that comes with a certain kind of educa- 
tion or training. Once one has this kind of training, if there is any question 
about whether an action displays this kind of goodness, one can only re- 
examine the action in all of its detail, relying on one’s ability to ascertain 
goodness to see whether it is good or not. Once one has this ability, one 
will see that actions that display it overlap significantly with convention- 
ally just actions. As a result, a person with a harmonious soul—someone 
whose dominant desire is to instantiate the Good—can be counted on to 
act to a Significant extent in conventionally just ways. This provides Plato 
with the basis for his reply to the first objection. Since the desire to instan- 
tiate this kind of goodness is arguably a praiseworthy motive, it also pro- 
vides him with a reply to the second objection. 

This has two important consequences. First, it makes it unclear whether 
one should attribute to Plato an agent-centred as opposed to an act- 
centred theory of justice. Second, it opens up Plato’s theory of justice to 
the standard objections that have been raised against the intuitionism of 
the early part of this century. 

On the face of it, Plato’s theory of justice is agent-centred. Justice applies 


It may be that a person with this dominant goal will be moved more by a sense of honour than 
would a philosopher. But it can still be argued that acting in part from this sense of honour is 
enough like acting from the desirc to instantiate the Good to count as a praiseworthy motive. 
If this is right, then it looks as if Plato’s theory of justice will be able to provide everyone with 
the right reason for being just. No matter what a person’s capabilities are, there will be some 
praiseworthy motive that they can and should have. 


* Ehave in mind views like those of G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1903); Prichard, Moral Obligation and Duty and Interest, and W. D. Ross, The 
Right and the Goad (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930) and Foundations of Ethics (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1939). According to such views rightness (Prichard and Ross) or goodness (Moorc) 
is an indefinable, non-natural property whose presence can be ascertained by examination and 
reflection on the other propertics possessed by an action or object. including the circumstances 
in which it occurs. 
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to persons in virtue of their having harmonious souls, and derivatively to 
actions that promote harmony of the soul. However, we have seen that the 
only reply open so far to the two objections we have been considering 
acknowledges a class of actions that turn out to be just actions, a class 
whose actions can be specified independently of whether they pro- 
mote harmony of the soul (as actions that instantiate the Good). This 
does not provide Plato with a rival theory of justice. since the feature 
that picks out such actions also turns out to make them promote harmony 
of the soul. Describing these actions as actions that instantiate the Good 
is simply another, independent way of describing actions that promote 
harmony of the soul. But since it is an independent way of describing 
such actions, it could have just as easily been taken to provide the primary 
sense of justice, with a just person being a person with the kind of soul 
that such actions promote, or a person who would perform such actions. 
As a result, Plato cannot be rightfully praised for having a theory that 
avoids all of the problems that come with act-centred theories. If his 
agent-centred theory isn’t equivalent to a corresponding act-centred 
theory, it at least has an act-centred theory embedded in it. This would 
seem to carry with it at least some of the problems that come with act- 
centred theories.” 

Let me now turn to some of the standard objections that have been 
raised against early twentieth-century intuitionistic theories. | do not have 
the time to discuss them in the detail they deserve. But raising them will 
serve two purposes. It will show that Plato has some resources for answer- 
ing these objections that were unavailable to twentieth-century intuition- 
ists. And it will indicate that, despite these resources, adopting this last 
reply may carry with it some real costs. 

One objection raised against intuitionistic theories is that they fail to 
satisfy an internalist conception of value. Whatever the indefinable, non- 
natural property is that actions are supposcd to display, there is no reason 
for thinking that recognition of it will necessarily provide anyone with a 
motive to perform actions that display it.* If I am right in assuming that 


* Of the problems mentioned by Annas (see n. 15 above), it is the second that seems most 
likely to arise given this last reply. After describing the impersonal motive that comes with the 
desire to instantiate the Good, Annas says that introducing it seems to undermine Plato's 
attempt to avoid the inadequacies of act-centred theories. The demands of justice now take the 
form of an external demand, rather than something that provides us with a reason to be just 
based on our own needs and interests (An Introduction to Plato’s Republic. 267-9). 1f what [ 
have just argued is correct. this should come as no surprise. 

* See eg. R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), ch. 5, and 
Freedom and Reason (New York: Oxford University Press. 1965), ch. 2. See also J. L. Mackie’s 
‘argument from quecrness’ in Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong (Harmondsworth: Penguin. 
1977), 38-42. 
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Plato operates with an internalist conception of virtue, then this is an 
objection that he will have to take seriously. 

Plato does have a response to this objection, and it is a response 
that emphasizes how important his theory of Forms is to his theory of 
justice. Forms are the fullest expression of being. A person who under- 
stands this will want to come in as close contact with them as possible, 
including wanting to make the sensible world as much like them as possi- 
ble. This is not a response available to twentieth-century intuitionists.” 
Furthermore, given the epistemological and metaphysical work that 
Forms do, Plato can provide some independent support for the basis for 
his explanation of the internalist character of justice. Now it is hardly 
surprising that Plato’s theory of justice rests on his theory of Forms. What 
it does mean, though, is that if the existence of Forms is threatened, 
Plato will be apt to be without a reply to at least one of the two main objec- 
tions we have been considering in this paper. If there are no Forms and 
the kind of order or harmony linked with goodness isn’t a mark of 
the fullest expression of being, then there is no guarantee that someone 
who fully understands what it is for an action to display this kind of order 
or harmony will want to perform the action. The only motive left to 
perform the action would be that doing so will promote harmony in the 
agent’s own soul, something that will make him better off. The first of 
these consequences threatens the adequacy of Plato’s reply to the prob- 
lem of relevance. If a person with a harmonious soul won’t be moved 
to perform the actions that instantiate the kind of order that is linked 
with goodness, then there is no guarantee that a Platonically just person 
will to a significant extent act in conventionally just ways. The second of 
these consequences threatens Plato’s reply to the second main objection 
we have considered in this paper. If the only motive a person has to 
perform actions that display the relevant sort of order is that they will 
make him better off, then it looks as if Plato has provided us with the 
wrong reason for being just. Thus, while Plato has a response to this 
first objection against intuitionism, this response shows that his theory 
of justice will not likely survive transplantation into a new metaphysical 
environment. 

A second objection that has been raised against intuitionism is that it 
cannot Satisfactorily explain evaluative disagreements. If there really is an 
indefinable, non-natural property accessible to people, then why is there 
so much disagreement over evaluative matters? One answer that has been 


* Mackie goes so far as to say that Forms provide a picture of what objective values of 
the sort that intuitionists have advocated would have to be (Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong. 
40). 
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given to this question is that a person’s bias can distort her ability to ascer- 
tain this non-natural property. Another is that a certain kind of education 
or training is necessary before a person can reliably detect its presence. 
However, if evaluatively neutral criteria are used to determine the absence 
of bias or the presence of an appropriate education, then there still appear 
to be evaluative disagreements among unbiased, morally educated people. 
How can such disagreements persist if there is an objective non-natural 
property that actions can have that is accessible to all parties of the dis- 
agreement? On the other hand, if one uses substantive evaluative criteria 
to determine whether a person is biased or appropriately educated, then 
even though agreement on evaluative matters among unbiased, morally 
educated people may be assured, the objectivity of evaluative judgements 
will still be threatened. In any evaluative dispute each party will have her 
own evaluative notion of what it is to be morally biased or morally edu- 
cated. Rather than being disagreements over whether some non-natural 
property is present, evaluative disputes appear to arise from expressions 
of contrary evaluative attitudes, each one arising from the different nature 
or upbringing of its proponent, each one coloured by its own conception 
of what it is to be unbiased and appropriately educated. Either way, the 
objective status of the putative indefinable property is called into question. 
Again, this is an important objection to consider in connection with Plato, 
since one of his overall philosophical aims is to provide an objective basis 
for evaluative judgements. 

Again, Plato has a response to this objection. Evaluative disagreements 
are due in large part to people’s inability to fully grasp the nature of Forms. 
Only those who have undergone training in Platonic dialectic can be 
counted on to have a reliable grasp of the nature of goodness. Among those 
who have had such a training there will be no disagreement about evalu- 
ative matters. 

Again, however, questions remain. Can an evaluatively neutral descrip- 
tion of Platonic dialectic be given? If so, is there any reason for thinking 
that it will provide a person with a reliable grasp of goodness? Is there any 
guarantee that two people who have successfully undergone training in 
Platonic dialectic will always agrec on evaluative matters? Surely a closer 
look at what is involved in Platonic dialectic is warranted before conclud- 
ing that all of these questions can be answered affirmatively.” This second 


“ If what Annas has argued is correct, then it is questionable whether the first of these ques- 
tions can be answered affirmatively. She maintains that knowledge of Forms is part of a good 
person's understanding, and that a change of heart is needed more than a sharpening of wits in 
order to realize that there are Forms (An Introduction to Plato’s Republic, 237). 
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objection against intuitionism may turn out to pose a serious problem 
for Plato. 

A third objection that has been raised against intuitionism is that despite 
appearances to the contrary, the desire to perform actions simply because 
they have the indefinable property in question is not a praiseworthy 
motive. For example, it has been argued that the desire to do an action 
simply because it is one’s duty, this latter notion having no essential con- 
nection with any other property the action might have, is a second-rate 
motive that we instil only in people who cannot appreciate the proper 
reasons for acting morally (for example, young children).*' Such a motive 
also seems to carry with it a kind of ‘moral legalism’ that often prevents 
people from discriminating the relative seriousness of different right or 
wrong actions.” Acting from such a motive does not seem to be moraily 
praiseworthy. If any comparable argument can be mounted against the 
desire to instantiate the Good, then Plato will still have failed to provide 
us with the right reason for being just. 

This latter seems to be a genuine possibility. Julia Annas has argued that 
the desire to instantiate the Good is not the kind of impartial motive that 
has often been thought to come with the moral point of view. Rather it is 
an impersonal motive, one that abstracts from any particular concerns or 
commitments one might have towards individual human beings. She sug- 
gests that this is responsible for much of what is inhuman in Plato’s polit- 
ical proposals, including his failure to have a real notion of rights. A 
recognition of rights requires the recognition that each person has his or 
her own unique value, something that has been abstracted away in Plato’s 
impersonal desire to instantiate the Good. If anything like this is correct, 
then not only will Plato have provided us with the wrong reasons for being 
just, we will have good grounds for thinking that an account of justice in 
terms of a soul dominated by such a desire cannot be an adequate theory 
of justice. 

Thus, although Plato has at hand a response to two standard criticisms 
that have been raised against his defence of justice, this response is avail- 
able to him only at a certain cost. It leaves him to face some of the same 
objections that have been raised against intuitionistic theories of the 


* See e.g. P H. Nowell-Smith, Eshics (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1964). ch. 17. 

” See e.g, John Ladd’s discussion of the motive of duty when it is assimilated to ordinary 
desires, in ‘The Desire to Do One’s Duty for its Own Sake’, in George Nakhnikian and Hector- 
Neri Castafieda (eds.), Morality and the Language of Conduct (Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1963), 301-49. 

*% An Introduction to Plato’s Republic, 333-4. 
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earlier part of this century. Certainly further investigation is needed to see 
just how serious these latter objections are. But it may turn out that if Plato 
were to accept this response, he would be stepping out of the frying-pan 
and into the fire.“ 


+ T have bencfited from discussions on the topic of this paper with Carol Mickett. Earlier 
versions of it were presented at East Carolina University, the University of Minnesota. Duluth, 
and the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. ] am grateful to all those who commented on 
those occasions. { have profited from comments on earlier drafts of this paper by Elizabeth 
Belfiore, Michael Ferejohn, and Richard Kraut. I have also benefited from the comments of 
referees of this journal cf p. 208. 
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RICHARD KRAUT 


1. IS RULING DISADVANTAGEOUS? 


In this paper I propose a solution to a difficulty in Plato’s Republic 
that has long troubled scholars. The problem arises from Socrates’ require- 
ment that after the rulers of the ideal city have completed their philo- 
sophical education, they must set aside their purely theoretical studies 
for a while in order to hold political office (519c-d). Immediately after 
Socrates lays down this requirement, Glaucon asks whether it treats the 
philosophers unjustly and is contrary to their interest (519e); to which 
Socrates replies that the laws of the ideal city are not designed to produce 
the greatest happiness of any one group of individuals, but must instead 
promote the good of the whole community (519e-520a). He goes on to 
argue that the requirement is appropriate: since the philosophers 
have benefited from the splendid education the city has given them, and 
since that education makes them more qualified to rule than any other 
group, it is just that they be asked to devote some of their time to public 
service (520a-d). Having been properly educated, they will recognize 
the justice of this arrangement and will accept it, however grudgingly 
(520e). 

The difficulty created by this interchange is that it seems to undermine 
Plato’s attempt to show that justice is always in one’s best interest. For the 
passage insists that although the philosophers will recognize the justice of 
the requirement and abide by it, they will do so with appropriate reluc- 
tance, since they rightly regard purely philosophical activity as better for 


' This cssay is a revised and expanded version of a paper with the same title originally pub- 
lished in Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy, 7 (1991). cd. John 
J. Cleary (Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 1993), 43-61. Sect. 6 is a revision of some 
portions of my ‘Plato's Comparison of Just and Unjust Lives’, in Otfried Hoffe (ed.). Platon 
Politeia (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1997), 271-90. I am grateful to Gail Fine for her comments 
on this revision of my earlicr work. 
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them than the activity of ruling the city (521a—b). Their reluctance is some- 
thing Plato even welcomes, because he thinks that a city cannot be well 
ruled if citizens compete for office and regard ruling as something fine 
(521a; cf. 540b). So, Plato is apparently saying that in this particular case it 
is contrary to one’s interest to act justly. And that seems to conflict with 
what he had promised to show in book 2.’ The whole project of the Repub- 
lic, as it is understood by many of its readers, is to argue that there is no 
conflict between justice and self-interest; and yet in this passage Plato 
seems to be saying that one of the good features of his ideal city is that 
there is a divergence between one’s own good and justice: the fact that 
ruling, though justly required, is not in the best interests of the philoso- 
phers serves as a guarantee to the other citizens that office is not being 
sought for self-interested reasons. So the passage is puzzling not simply 
because it apparently provides a counter-example to the dialogue’s prin- 
cipal thesis, but also because Plato himself seems to recognize the feature 
that makes it a counter-example. 

Scholars who think the difficulty soluble have pursued one of two strate- 
gies. Nicholas White has used the passage to show that, contrary to initial 
appearances, Plato does not promise to give a completely general defence 
of justice in terms of self-interest; rather, on this reading, he recognizes that 
in this one case an exception must be made.* Other scholars, most notably, 
C. D.C. Reeve, have tried to discover a way in which ruling does after all 
promote the greatest good of the philosophers over the long run." The solu- 
tion I will propose also follows this second strategy, but as we will see it 
differs markedly from Reeve’s. 


> Among those who claim that therc is this inconsistency in Plato are: A. W. H. Adkins, Merit 
and Responsibility (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960), 290-3: J. Annas, An Introduction to Plato’s 
Republic (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 260-71, esp. 269: A. Bloom, The Republic of 
Plato, trans. with notes and essay (New York: Basic Books, 1968). 407-8; T. Irwin, Plato's Moral 
Theory (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977), 163, 236-7. 242-3, 337-8 n. 61. Irwin holds that 
in both the Phaedo and the Republic Plato is sometimes attracted to a contemplative ideal. and 
that although this is not the predominant ideal of the latter dialogue, it misleads Plato into 
holding that the philosopher does not gladly undertake public service. For references to further 
literature. see ibid. 337-8 n. 61; and N. P. White, A Companion to Plato's Republic (Indianapo- 
lis: Hackett, 1979), 195-6. For Irwin's latest thoughts on this issue, see his Plato's Ethics (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1995), 299-301, 313-16. Our interpretations are now far closer than 
they once were. 

* See White, A Companion to Plato’s Republic, 23. 189-96; a fuller treatment is contained 
in N. P. White. ‘The Ruler’s Choice’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 68 (1968), 22- 


6. 

* See C. D.C. Reeve, Philosopher-Kings (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988). 201-3. 
Other attempts to show that returning to the cave has a seif-interested justification can be found 
in J. Beatty, ‘Plato's Happy Philosopher and Politics’, Review of Politics (1976), 545-75: lrwin. 
Plato’s Moral Theory and Plato’s Ethics. | will not discuss the differences between their solu- 
tions and my own. 
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2. AN ARGUMENT FROM SILENCE 


The first question we must ask is this: how convincing is the evidence drawn 
from our passage (Rep. 519-21) that according to Plato philosophers are 
acting contrary to their best interests when they rule the ideal city? I 
believe that it is quite weak. 

To begin with, there is an argument from silence: Socrates does not make 
any attempt to answer one of the questions Glaucon poses, and from this 
it might be inferred that he thinks no answer can be given. Glaucon asks 
whether the rulers have a worse life because they are required to rule, and 
Socrates replies that he is not aiming at the greatest possible happiness 
of the philosophers (519d-e). Nowhere in 519-21 or in the rest of the 
Republic does he return to Glaucon’s challenge and spell out how the 
philosopher does profit from holding political office.’ He argues that 
the requirement is just (520a-e), but not that it is defensible simply in 
terms of self-interest. And the absence of any such overt argument might 
be taken as a silent concession that the requirement cannot be defended 
in purely self-interested terms. 

This by itself is not strong evidence, however, for there is a perfectly 
good explanation of why Plato does not, in this passage, attempt to show 
that ruling is in the best interests of the philosophers: he is still in the midst 
of constructing the ideal city, and is very far from completing his argument 
that justice pays.° He might think that to see why ruling is advantageous 
for the philosophers, we must have a fuller picture of what the philosoph- 
ical life involves and why it is so much better than any other kind of life. 
And although he does not, after completing his portrait of the philosoph- 
ical life, return to its political component and show why it is advantageous 
for the philosopher to rule, he may think that it is the job of his readers 
to see for themselves how the general defence of justice in terms of self- 
interest can be applied to this particular case. Our failure to see how ruling 


* There is a contrast here between the way Plato treats the question whether holding 
political office makes the philosophers worse off and the way he treats the earlier question, 
raised at the beginning of book 4, whether the ban on private property among the guardians 
involves some loss of well-being for them. He does return to the earlier question at 465c- 466c 
and argues that the economic restriction on the guardians does not diminish their happiness. 
But there is no passage in which he makes a parallel claim about the requirement that philoso- 
phers rule. 

* | do not believe that at the end of book 4 Plato has come to the conclusion of one argu- 
ment for the thesis that justice pays. and that he then goes on to give new arguments in the 
remainder of the dialogue. Rather, J] think that he only comes to the completion of his first 
defence of justice in book 9 at 580c, where he proclaims that the philosopher-ruler is happier 
than any of the individuals portrayed in books 8 and 9.1 present this interpretation more fully 
below in Sect. 6. The idea that books 2~4 are not intended as a complete argument for justice 
is also backed by White, ‘The Ruler'’s Choice’. 
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benefits the philosophers may be just that—our failure—and so the fact 
that Plato does not spell this out for us does not by itself indicate that they 
do not benefit. Everything depends on how we construe his attempt to 
defend justice in self-interested terms, for if we misunderstand his general 
argument for this thesis we will also fail to see why justice is advantageous 
in this particular case. 


3. COMPULSION 


It might seem, however, that our passage is not merely silent on the ques- 
tion whether and how ruling benefits the philosopher; some would go 
farther and say that it provides positive textual evidence that according to 
Plato ruling is contrary to the philosopher’s good. I will now try to show 
that there is no such positive evidence, despite initial appearances. 

To begin with, he says several times that the philosophers are compelled 
to rule and regard this as a necessity,’ and this might be taken to mean 
that political activity is disadvantageous for them. Why should com- 
pulsion be applied, after all, if the philosophers can see that ruling is in 
their interest? 

But a moment’s thought is enough to see that this talk of compulsion 
cannot mean that the philosophers arc actually being coerced to accept 
political office. Plato does not induce them to rule by threatening them 
with punishment; on the contrary, he gives an argument that they should 
rule, and it is their acceptance of this argument that persuades them to hold 
political office.* Furthermore, since they are quite capable of understand- 
ing the entire argument of the Republic for the thesis that justice coincides 
with self-interest, they will come to see that in fact they will not be sacri- 
ficing their good by holding political office. 

What then does Plato have in mind when he says that the philosophers 
are compelled to rule, and that they will regard ruling as a necessity? These 
statements do not mean or entail that ruling is contrary to their good, for 
the claim that an act is a necessity is entirely compatible with its being in 
one’s best interests.” Surely what explains that talk of necessity and con- 


7 See 520a8, ¢2, 521b7, 541b4-5. 

* This point is well made by White, Companion to Plato’s Republic, 24-5 n. 6. Note too that. 
as Plato clearly indicates in our passage (519e4; cf. 4211), it is possible to induce people to act 
in certain ways by means of both persuasion and compulsion. 

° As an anonymous reader pointed out to me, Plato holds that reason is compelled to sort 
out the conflicting reports of the senses (524c7), but he of course does not mean that doing so 
is contrary to its interests. 
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straint in this passage is the point that it is not up to the philosophers to 
do whatever they think best in this situation. They are not free to act in 
any way whatsoever because, in light of the great benefits they have 
received, they owe it to the city to make an equivalent return. This is pre- 
cisely what Socrates emphasizes at 520a3-4: no one in the community is 
allowed to act in whatever way she'® thinks best; rather their activities are 
co-ordinated in a way that promotes the good of the whole community. 
Now, it would be a mistake to think that since the philosopher is not free 
to accept or reject political office as she sees fit, she must be sacrificing her 
own good when she accepts this requirement. Though the city is not giving 
the philosopher the option of refusing political office, it might still be the 
case that were she to refuse, she would be sacrificing her good because of 
the injustice of her refusal. So Plato’s talk of necessity should not be taken 
to suggest that the philosopher would do better for herself were she to act 
unjustly and refuse to rule." 


4. PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


As we have now seen, we cannot infer a conflict between justice and self- 
interest from Socrates’ silence about how ruling benefits the philosopher, 
nor from his statements that the philosopher will be constrained to hold 
political office whether she wants to or not. But there is one aspect of our 
passage that we have not discussed so far, and it might be thought to show 
decisively that according to Plato philosophers do sacrifice their own good 
in returning to the cave. For he says several times that the philosophical 
life is better than the political life, and that therefore the philosopher is 
rightly reluctant to give up a certain amount of philosophical activity 
in order to hold political office.” And it might be thought that these 


Here and throughout I use feminine pronouns as a reminder that Plato expects some 
women to be in the ruling class. The basic idea is presented at 451b-457a and Plato himself 
issues a reminder at 540c, immediately after he restates the requirement that philosophers must 
rule. 

"" Here my reading differs from that of White, Companion to Plato’s Republic. He says, ‘when 
he says that they are forced... he means that they consent to rule in spite of their realization 
that they could be better off (p. 192). | don’t think there is any connection between doing what 
one thinks is less than best for oneself and being compelled to do something. To be compelied 
is to have one’s freedom restricted, so that alternatives one might have chosen are not avail- 
able. This is precisely the situation of the philosophers: they must hold office, whether they want 
to or not. But this leaves it entirely open that if they act with full understanding of why justice 
is always best for the agent, then they will take their fulfilment of a just requirement as best for 
themselves. 

2. See $20e4-521b10: the political life is worsc than the philosophical life, and so the philoso- 
phers rightly look down on holding office. For them, ruling is not a fine thing (540b4). 
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statements tell us explicitly and unmistakably that even though the 
philosopher acts justly when she accepts political office, she would be 
better off if she were able to violate this requirement and continue her 
purely philosophical activities. 

But in reading the passage this way, we would be putting together two 
questions that must be kept distinct: 


1. Is philosophical activity better than political activity? 

2. Would the philosopher who has been trained by the ideal state be 
better off (a) to continue philosophizing, thereby violating the just 
requirement that she rule, or (b) to spend some time ruling the city, 
thereby fulfilling the requirement that she hold political office? 


The first question is the one that is clearly answered by the text, but 
it would be a great mistake to think that this by itself forces an answer 
to the very different question posed in (2). For it may be that when 
philosophizing is undertaken in circumstances that make it unjust, then 
its injustice detracts from the value that it normally has, and makes 
it worse, all things considered, than justly ruling the city for a period 
of time. To put the point differently: we do not have to take (1) to make 
the extremely strong claim that engaging in philosophical activity is 
always the more advantageous option, regardless of the circumstances. It 
can mean that when all other things are equal, philosophy is better than 
politics. That would leave open the possibility than on occasions when 
philosophical activity would involve acting unjustly, and political activity 
is justly required, then the latter is the option that better promotes one’s 
good. 

Of course, if this is what Plato thinks, then he should give some expla- 
nation why just and unjust circumstances make so much difference. He 
must say why it is in one’s interest to act justly even when doing so requires 
one to give up a certain amount of philosophical activity. But, as I have 
already said, Plato’s silence in this passage about why in this particular case 
justice is so advantageous, in spite of the fact that ruling is a worse activ- 
ity than philosophical study, should not be taken to mean that he can give 
no argument for this. 

I conclude that there is no positive textual support for the claim that 
philosophers would be better off to disobey the political requirement. The 


“ T think the inference from (1) to (2) is made by White. Companion to Plato’s Republic, 
when he says: ‘the task of a philosopher-ruler necessarily involves some sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual good of the person performing it. This is a point repeatedly emphasized by Plato’ (p. 23). 
What is repeatedly emphasized by Plato is that philosophy is a better activity than ruling, not 
that when the philosopher justly obeys the political requirement she makes ‘some sacrifice’ in 
her individual good. 
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fact that philosophical activity is more worth while than political activity 
does not by itself show that unjust philosophical activity is more advanta- 
geous than acting justly by accepting the requirement that one hold office. 
If we believe that he promises in book 2 to show that justice is always more 
advantageous than injustice, then nothing in our passage indicates that he 
wants to or needs to make an exception in this one case. 


5. RULING AS A MEANS 


We must now consider what resources Plato has for showing that the 
philosopher is better off to obey the political requirement than to disobey 
it. In this section I consider a suggestion of Reeve; in Section 7 I propose 
my own solution. 

Reeve thinks that philosophers are better off to obey the political 
requirement because their failure to do so would lead to civil war, and such 
strife would undermine their own happiness." The good of the philosopher 
consists in ‘getting as much of the pleasure of knowing and learning the 
truth as possible throughout life’,/* and ruling is a purely instrumental 
means to this goal. For if the philosopher refused to rule, the ideal city 
would be destroyed, and in the less than ideal city that would take its place 
the philosopher would have fewer opportunities to get ‘the pleasure of 
knowing and learning the truth’. 

This proposal is open to two objections. First, it commits Plato to a spec- 
ulative and doubtful empirical calculation, one that he does not himself 
make in this text or any other. Reeve’s idea is that the philosophers who 
have completed their education will enjoy more contemplative pleasure 
by remaining in the ideal city than they would if they were to flee to some 
other city and continue their theorizing there. But that empirical caicula- 
tion would be true only if no other cities would allow them to continue 
their philosophizing. How can Plato’s entire argument depend on the truth 
of this speculative claim? 

Second, this interpretation makes no use of an indispensable premiss 
Socrates relies on when he explains why the philosophers should rule: they 
have received a splendid education from the city, and it is just that they 
should repay this debt by using that education for the benefit of the city. 
On Reeve’s reading, this appeal to reciprocity does not by itself have per- 
suasive force for the philosophers. Their real reason for ruling, as he sees 


" Reeve, Philasopher- Kings. 202. 
< Ibid. 248. 
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it, is that the future benefits will outweigh the costs: the burden of ruling 
is offset by the increased philosophical pleasure one will have by remain- 
ing in the ideal city. But this reason is not only one that Plato fails to give; 
it makes irrelevant the one he does give. And surely when philosophers 
agree to rule, they must do so for reasons stated in the text. 

Another way of putting this point is that for Reeve the advantage of 
ruling has nothing to do with its justice; for what makes the political 
requirement just is the assumption that one should return good for good. 
If justice and maximal advantage happen to coincide in this situation, it 
would be, on Reeve’s account, a fortunate coincidence. And surely Plato 
cannot afford to admit that justice and self-interest are so loosely con- 
nected. He wants to show that justice by its very nature must benefit 
us and that injustice is by its very nature harmful. So, if philosophers 
who have been trained by the ideal city are best off to rule for a while, 
this must depend on the fact that ruling is justly required. A successful 
interpretation of our passage must therefore not only show why the 
philosopher benefits from ruling; it must also derive the connection 
between ruling and advantage from the very considerations Plato presents 
in our text. 


6. FORMS AND RATIONAL STRUCTURES 


Before I present my own solution, I will need to need to say something 
about Plato’s general argumentative strategy in the Republic, for it will 
not be possible to understand why ruling is to the good of philosophers 
unless we consider the larger issue of why having a just soul is intrinsically 
desirable. Plato’s argument for this conclusion comes to a head in book 9, 
after Socrates had completed his description of the tyrant and asks 
Glaucon to compare the five people who have been described in the earlier 
books: the king, the timocrat, the oligarch, the democrat, and the tyrant. 
And Glaucon replies (S580b-c) that the happiness or misery of each is pro- 
portional to his virtue: the king is happiest because he is most virtuous, the 
tyrant is most wretched because he is worst, and the others lie between 
these extremes. Socrates announces that his proof is complete (580c), and 
moves on. 

But precisely what is the proof that the king is happiest and the 
tyrant unhappiest? What are the main premisses of the argument, and in 
which books of the Republic do we find that argument? It must stretch 
back at least to the end of book 5, because it is there that Plato begins 
to describe the ways in which the philosopher differs from other sorts 
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of people. When he says in book 5 that the happiest person is someone 
who, like a king, rules over himself and others (580b-—c), he is of course 
referring to the philosopher-king, and so his argument that this is the best 
life relies on everything he has said up to this point about the philosoph- 
ical life. Furthermore, we already know that this argument is not one that 
appeals to the pleasures of the philosophical life—for it is only Plato’s 
second two arguments in book 9 that appeal to pleasure. So whatever 
it is about the philosophical life that, according to the first argument, makes 
it best, it is not its pleasures, or the philosopher’s judgements about its 
pleasures. 

How far back does this argument stretch? Does it include the material 
Plato had presented in book 4 concerning the parts of the soul and their 
proper arrangement? Or should we read the Republic as containing one 
defence of justice that comes to an end in book 4, and another that begins 
in book 5 and ends in book 9? The former alternative is certainly more 
plausible. For, to begin with, we should recall that the second and third 
arguments of book 9, which appeal to pleasure, explicitly invoke the divi- 
sion of the soul made in book 4. So Plato does not think that the work he 
has done in book 4 is to be used solely in that book’s defence of justice 
and nowhere else. Furthermore, the language used in the first argument of 
book 9 clearly brings to mind the main idea used in book 4’s defence of 
justice: Socrates announces that the happiest person is he who ‘is a king 
over himself? (basileuonta hautou; 580c2). In other words, happiness re- 
quires the proper relations between the parts of the soul, as book 4 has 
claimed; and the person who has most fully ordered these parts (as we see 
in books 5-7) is the philosopher-king. So the first argument of book 9 is a 
further development of the one that begins in book 4. And Plato confirms 
this at the beginning of book 8, when he says that the person character- 
ized as best in book 4 was not really best, since Socrates ‘had a still finer 
city and man to describe’ (543d1-544a1). Book 4 has only begun to 
describe the paradigm of a just person; so it has only begun to show why 
justice is superior to injustice. 

Once we follow Plato’s directions and connect book 4 with his concep- 
tion of the philosopher, we can express his argument, in outline form, as 
follows: Justice consists in a harmony of the soul, a condition in which each 
part does the job it is naturally suited to perform. This requires the rule of 
reason: we must not choose our actions on the basis of the strength of our 
appetites or emotions, but must develop an understanding of what is truly 
good for us. But what is really good for us, and how do we acquire know- 
ledge of it? Those are the questions Plato answers by means of the meta- 
physics and epistemology of the central books of the Republic. Ordinary 
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people value objects that are mere shadows of eternal and changeless real- 
ities. The most worthwhile types of object. the objects on which we should 
train our desires, are the forms, and the most glorious among them is the 
form of the good. What is best for us, in other words, is to understand and 
imitate the good, and because philosophers are most successful at this task, 
their lives are happiest. 

Of course. even if this is the heart of Plato’s first argument in defence 
of justice, it is not the whole of it. To fill out the argument, we would also 
have to include all of the rich psychological material he uses in books 8-9, 
where he describes the decline of the soul. To see why the philosopher is 
so much better off than the tyrant, one must pay attention not only to 
Plato’s metaphysics but also to his portrait of the turmoil in the tyrant’s 
soul, and to the frustrations and divisions within all of the intervening 
souls. Part of Plato’s defence of justice is an attempt to be realistic about 
the consequences of fulfilling our fantasies regarding power, wealth, and 
illicit sex—and about making half-hearted compromises with these ten- 
dencies. The other part is his attempt to show that we can best avoid enslav- 
ing ourselves to our worst inclinations by recognizing that there are better 
objects at which to direct our passions than worldly and ultimately disap- 
pointing goods. 

So much. then, by way of a general outline of his central argument on 
behalf of the intrinsic goodness of justice. We must next call attention to 
the fact that in the political realm Plato always associates justice with a 
certain kind of structure or pattern in human relationships. To bring out 
this aspect of his conception of political justice, it will be helpful to draw 
a contrast between his understanding of just human relationships and the 
one proposed by classical utilitarianism. The utilitarian does not seek to 
establish a structural relation among human beings for its own sake, but 
instead takes individual well-being as the basic unit and tries to maximize 
it. Utilitarianism is implicitly cosmopolitan: it takes humanity or all sen- 
tient creatures as its material, rather than some limited and organic whole: 
and its goal is not to impose some order or structure on humanity in 
general, but rather to make as many additions of good (and as few sub- 
tractions) as well yield as high a sum as possible. Humanity or sentience 
is a shapeless heap, and the political task is to make the aggregated well- 
being of this heap as large as possible. 

By contrast, Plato does not conceive of the political task as one of aggre- 
gation—of adding so much individual happiness, and subtracting so little 
unhappiness, that the sum is as high as it possibly can be. He compares the 
moulding of a city to the design of a statue, and asserts that it is well 
designed only if its parts are structured in such a way that each is happy— 
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not as happy as possible (420c—421c).'* There is no thought here that we 
ought to heap up individual happiness in such a way that the sum is as high 
as possible—accepting, if we must, the sacrifice of some for the sake of the 
total level of well-being. Plato’s model emphasizes the importance of the 
relation between citizens: each must be made happy, but each must also 
contribute to the happiness of others; and none is to be so happy that 
others are as a result unhappy. His concern, then, is with a certain pattern 
of interaction among the parts of a unified whole, and this is a more struc- 
tured goal than the one the utilitarian proposes. 

That is one reason why it is appropriate to take his concern with dikaio- 
suné to be a concern with the ordinary notion of justicc. Justice is consti- 
tuted by appropriate patterns in human relationships. and cannot be 
reduced to an aggregate of each person’s welfare. Common maxims of 
justice—returning good for good, rendering to each what is due. distribut- 
ing burdens and benefits fairly—reveal that the focus of this virtue is not 
summation but pattern. Justice is not mere beneficence, because it requires 
not only benefits but a proper distribution of benefits. So when we ask 
whether and why we should love justice for itself. we are not simply asking 
why we should love humanity, but why we should be disposed to promote 
certain structures or patterns of benefits among people. 

These points help us see not only that Plato’s defence of dikaiosuné 
really is a defence of justice, but also that his theory of forms plays an 
important role in his argument. For the forms are objects that constitute a 
pattern; each has relations to the others, and therefore none can be under- 
stood in isolation. In Plato’s later dialogues, particularly in the Sophist, 
Statesman, and Philebus, he explores these relationships and develops the 
conceptual equipment needed to understand them. But even though this 
aspect of his thinking remains undeveloped until his later work. it is antic- 
ipated in his middle period. In a striking passage from the Republic 
Socrates says that when the philosopher ‘looks at and contemplates things 
that are ordered and always the same, that neither do injustice nor receive 
injustice from one another, since all are in harmony and accord with 
reason, he imitates them and becomes as like them as he can’ (500c2-5S). 
Here Plato adopts an audaciously abstract conception of justice: it is a 


* Plato says here that he is aiming at the greatest happiness of the city (421). but by this he 
merely means that given a choice between a less and a more happy city, the latter is better. He 
does not mean that to determine how happy a city is. one first determines how happy or unhappy 
each individual is, and then uscs the operations of addition and subtraction. On the contrary. 
he is indifferent to the question how happy the ruling class is: an increasc in their happiness. no 
matter how great, would not justify unhappiness in other classes. This shows that he imposes a 
formal constraint on the happiness of the city: it must arise from the happiness of all of its com- 
ponents. and is not a mere sum. 
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rational structure of elements, an organization in which each part has an 
appropriate relation to the others. The forms are a rational order, in that 
there are reasons why they are related to each other as they are; and since 
they never deviate from this order, they are permanently free from injus- 
tice, since justice, in the most general sense, is conformity to the appropri- 
ate pattern. 

To seek justice among human beings for its own sake is to desire the 
appropriate structure in human institutions precisely because it is appro- 
priate. This external harmony, in which cach person does his own job and 
receives his due, is structurally similar to the inner justice by which each 
part of the soul does its own job. And both of these structures—civic and 
individual justice—reflect the harmonious relationships that exist eternally 
among the forms. Someone who understands what justice is will recognize 
that to promote justice in the changeable world—whether psychic or 
civic—is to establish an order among things that approximates the order 
of the forms. When one develops and expresses harmony in one’s soul, one 
achieves a temporary and imperfect ordering of one’s own elements, and 
this is as close as one can get to the condition of the forms. Similarly, when 
one promotes justice in one’s city, one’s external relations with others 
become as close an approximation to the divine realm as human relation- 
ships can be.! 

To ordinary people, someone who limits himself by refusing to do injus- 
tice can only seem bizarre. Why should one not engage in pleonexia— 
unlimited acquisition of ordinary goods—when one can get away with it? 
Plato’s strategy for answering this question should now be apparent. In 
book 4 he develops the idea that imposing a certain limit on one’s acqui- 
sition of external goods expresses a far more important kind of structure— 
the harmonious structure of the soul. In the books that follow, he takes the 
argument to a deeper level, by revealing a harmonious structure that is 
more worthy of one’s love than even one’s own soul. The imposition of 
limits on one’s external behaviour, properly motivated, is not only an 
expression of internal harmony, but also imitates the beauty of the re- 
lationships among the forms. Someone who is rationally motivated to 
promote justice in external relationships is a lover of appropriate struc- 
tures, and once we see that just human institutions are a small part of a 


* Plato sometimes asserts that the soul (or at any rate the rational part of the soul) is akin 
to the forms. See e.g. Rep. 490b: Phd. 79d; Ti. 90a-c. The point | am making gocs beyond this. 
and holds that a harmonious soul is more akin to the forms than an unjust soul, and that just 
patterns in human relationships are better imitations of the relationships among the forms than 
are unjust civic institutions. These further points arc most fully expressed at 500c-d. where we 
are told that the philosopher becomes orderly by studying the order among the forms, and is 
able to mould human institutions so that they reficct the divine order. 
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larger order of structures, the love of just relations among people should 
no longer seem irrational. Plato wants us to see that support for just insti- 
tutions, love of one’s soul, and comprehension of the forms are not iso- 
lated phenomena. To understand fully why we should observe constraints 
in our external behaviour, we must recognize how the creation of such pat- 
terns reflects a deeper harmony in the soul, which in turn mirrors the 
deepest harmony of all. 


7. THE GOOD OF RULING 


How does this help with our problem of seeing why it is best for the 
philosopher to accept the just requirement that she hold political office? 
My suggestion is that Plato believes that certain relationships among 
people are fitting and harmonious; and that participation in these well- 
ordered relationships, when properly motivated, constitutes an imitation 
of the forms. Accordingly, he also believes that if one understands what 
justice is but none the less violates fair requirements in human relation- 
ships, one is by that very fact rejecting the forms as models of human behav- 
iour. The forms constitute the highest harmonious order, and when human 
beings are related to each other in the pattern prescribed for the ideal city, 
their relationships with each other constitute a structure that is the best 
political imitation of the forms there can be. Conversely, if one knows that 
a certain political arrangement is just and that it is therefore appropriate 
for one to make a certain contribution to the well-being of the city, but 
one refuses to make this contribution, then one is consciously rejecting the 
forms as a pattern to be imitated and one is thereby undermining one’s 
own good. For the best sort of human life is one dedicated to the project 
of imitating the forms. 

This suggestion is easily applied to the situation we have been discussing. 
When one has received a philosophical education and can use it to benefit 
those who have in some way contributed to that education, then one would 
be upsetting the proper order in human relationships if one were to refuse. 
One would be a creator of disorder by one’s very failure to reciprocate, 
because harmony in human relationships involves each giving and receiv- 
ing benefits that are peculiarly appropriate to the talents and needs of the 
individuals involved. So Plato’s argument that philosophers should rule 
does not depend on the harmful consequences that might or might not 
follow an unjust refusal to govern. Rather, he is assuming that the injus- 
tice of such non-compliance is by itself a decisive objection against it, 
because that act of rejecting appropriate order in human relationships 
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distances one from the forms. Even if a single philosopher shirks her 
responsibilities, but other philosophers do not, and the city continues to 
function smoothly because of their additional efforts, that single philoso- 
pher would be violating the proper order among human relationships. 

The idea I am attributing to Plato is that when we act justly, we should 
do so because we recognize a certain pattern of distribution to be fitting. 
The philosopher who returns to the cave is not doing so merely because 
she wants to benefit those who dwell there: rather, she does so because she 
remembers what others have done for her. and she recognizes that this 
way of repaying her debt is precisely what the situation calls for. The lover 
of justice is a lover of a certain kind of pattern in human affairs, and not 
mercly a lover of other human beings. She does not allocate benefits to 
others randomly, but distributes them in order to achieve a certain balance 
that is appropriate in human relationships. That is why Plato thinks there 
is a kinship between loving justice in social arrangements and loving the 
order among the forms." 

If we understand Plato in the way I propose, then the justice of requir- 
ing philosophers to rule is intimately connected with the advantage of gov- 
erning in this situation. One cannot profit from an act that dissociates one 
from the forms. since imitation of the forms is the goal at which one must 
always be striving, if one is to lead the best life.'’ The forms are a just order, 
and we fail to imitate them if we refuse to do what is justly required of us 
in human relationships. Once the philosopher sees why ruling is just, she 
will agree that it would be contrary to her interest to continue her purely 


'S My interpretation rejects the idea. endorsed by several scholars, that the philosophers’ 
motivation for returning to the cave has nothing to do with the fact that in doing so they benefit 
others. Sce J. M. Cooper. ‘The Psychology of Justice in Plato’, American Philosophical Quar- 
terly, 14 (1977), 181-7: 157; and Annas, An Introduction to Plato's Republic, 267. Annas says of 
the philosophers: ‘They are not sccking their own happiness. Nor are they seeking that of others. 
They are simply doing what is impersonally best.” [ am not sure how this can be reconciled with 
the fact, emphasized in our passage (519e1-520a3), that the philosophers must rule because 
well-being and benefits must be distributed to all components of the city, not just one. The 
philosopher's goal is to benetit-others-in-a-certain-pattern: the fact that she is not trying to 
benefit others, regardless of pattern. docs not entail that the good of others is of no concern to 
her. Note that, in saving this. [ am also rejecting Cooper's suggestion that the philosopher's ulti- 
mate goal is to “maximize the total amount of rational order in the world as a whole’ (Cooper. 
‘The Psychology of Justice in Plato’. 156). If that were her goal, then she would be required 
to engage in political activity even in a community that had not given her a philosophical 
education. At 520b Plato explicitly allows the philosopher to forgo political activity in such a 
situation, 

™ See 519¢ for the requirement that a good life have a single goal at which all actions aim. 
It would be no more plausible to take this single goal to be a mere aggregate than it would be 
to take the project of being a single human being to be a mere aggregate of projects. I take 
Plato to be assuming that personal unity cannot be achieved unless one aims at a unified ulti- 
mate end. This single best end is the imitation of the forms. 
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philosophical activities, even though such activity would in other circum- 
stances be more advantageous than political activity.” 


8. OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES 


Several objections to this interpretation must now be considered. First, it 
might be thought that I have lost sight of the philosopher’s reluctance to 
rule. On my account, she should eagerly return to political office, because 
in doing so she imitates the forms and thereby benefits herself. But, as we 
have seen, Plato emphasizes the point that the philosopher does not find 
ruling a particularly attractive activity: it is not a fine thing, but a necessity 
(540b4-5). 

What this objection overlooks is that one can be eager to perform an 
act because of one of its features and reluctant to do it because of another. 
Clearly, the philosopher has no interest in the mundane and practical activ- 
ities she must undertake in order to govern the community; that is, she has 
no desire to exercise power over others, to give them orders, to correct 
their errors, and so on. But this is entirely compatible with her loving a dif- 
ferent feature of what she does when she returns to the cave: in these cir- 
cumstances, exercising power over others is precisely what justice requires. 
And of course the philosopher must have a love of justice—a love, that is, 
not only of the moral forms, but of people, institutions, and acts that par- 
ticipate in those forms. So it would be a mistake to dwell exclusively on 
the philosopher’s reluctance to rule and to overlook a different compo- 
nent of her complex attitude towards justly returning to the cave. She is 
no lover of political office, but she is a lover of justice. And surely this 
complex attitude will fully recommend her to those over whom she exer- 
cises rule: they should be assured that it is the love of justice and not the 
love of power and political honour that motivates her. 

A second apparent difficulty for me is that I seem to have forgotten that 
for Plato the justice of an individual human being does not consist in the 


© This reading is supported by a well-known passage from the Theaetetus, in which we are 
told that we should pursue virtue in order to become as godlike as possible: ‘My friend, there 
are two patterns set up in the world. One is divine and supremely happy; the other has nothing 
of God in it, and is the pattern of the deepest unhappiness. This truth the evil-doer does not 
see; blinded by folly and utter lack of understanding, he fails to perceive that the effect of his 
unjust practices is to make him grow more and more like the one, and less and less like the 
other. For this he pays the penalty of living the life that corresponds to the pattern he is coming 
to resemble’ (176c3-177a3). I have used the translation of Levett in M. Burnyeat, The Theaete- 
tus of Plato (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1990). See Burnyeat’s introductory essay, pp. 34-9, for dis- 
cussion and references to further literature. 
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external actions she undertakes but rather in the harmonious relationships 
among the parts of her soul. A just person must of course act in appro- 
priate ways towards others, but it might be thought that what makes her 
treatment of others just (and advantageous) is simply the effect such treat- 
ment has on the harmonious relationship between her reason, spirit, and 
appetite. But my discussion of why it is good for the philosopher to rule 
the city apparently ignores this central feature of Plato’s theory. For it 
might seem that on my account the philosopher benefits from ruling simply 
because she thereby returns good for good and in this way imitates the 
forms. 

To reply to this objection, I] must clarify the interpretation I am propos- 
ing. I am not saying that according to Plato whenever someone acts in the 
way that is required by justice, she thereby imitates the forms and bene- 
fits from her act. Rather, she benefits from her act only if it expresses a 
certain psychological state: she must be someone who loves justice for 
itself, and she must have a significant level of understanding of what this 
virtue involves. So, the philosopher will benefit from ruling because she 
recognizes and loves the order of the forms, and tries to arrange her soul 
and her activities so that they imitate the forms. It is no mere bit of behav- 
iour, considered apart from her psychological state, that benefits her. 
Rather, she benefits because the just act she performs expresses her love 
of the forms, and her love of the forms is a condition of the reasoning part 
of her soul. 

But the objection against me might still be pressed in the following way: 
perhaps it will be said that according to Plato the only way to tell whether 
an act is just is to leave aside the question how one should treat others and 
to focus entirely on whether the act benefits one’s soul by producing the 
right ordering of its elements. By contrast, on my reading, the argument 
for the justice of requiring the philosopher to rule depends crucially on 
the question how she should treat others. When the objection is expressed 
in this way, however, it can immediately be seen as an unreasonable obsta- 
cle to any interpretation whatsoever. For it is an undeniable feature of the 
passage we have been studying that Plato does appeal to some notion of 
proper social relations when he defends the justice of the political require- 
ment. What this shows, I think, is that he does not intend his identification 
of justice in the human individual with the proper ordering of the soul as 
by itself a sufficient criterion for deciding how to act on any occasion. As 
we are told at the end of book 4, justice involves the rule of reason, the 
help of spirit, and the obedience of appetite; but surely that general 
formula does not by itself have enough content to pick out the right action 
in every case. Though reason must rule, it often has no alternative but to 
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consider the proper relationship among human beings when it takes up 
the question of how to act; and Plato’s argument that the philosopher must 
rule shows his acceptance of this point, for he does not justify the politi- 
cal requirement by connecting it to the harmony of the soul. Reason 
rules when it does what is best for the individual (441e), but to determine 
what is best for us, we must take into account the features of the world in 
which we live. Above all, we must recognize the existence and harmonious 
arrangement of the forms and choose those acts that imitate them; 
and to do this we must take into account what we owe those who have 
benefited us. 

A final objection—in this case, not to my interpretation but to Plato’s 
position as I understand it—arises from the fact that according to Plato 
contemplating the forms through purely philosophical activity is itself an 
imitation of those abstract objects. So even if it is granted that the just acts 
that express justice in the soul imitate the forms, Plato is faced with a 
problem why the philosopher should imitate them in one way rather than 
another. If the philosopher ignores the political requirement and contin- 
ues to contemplate, she continues to imitate the forms by virtue of her con- 
templation. If she rules, she imitates them in a different way through just 
activity. How can Plato show that in these circumstances one way of imi- 
tating the forms is better than the other? 

I cannot think of a decisive argument on Plato’s behalf, but I do not 
think his position is hopeless or even unreasonable. He must be relying on 
the idea that when one interrupts one’s purely philosophical activity in 
order to do something else, one is not thereby rejecting the forms as 
models to be imitated; for no human being can engage in this activity 
without interruption. Imitating the forms is not a feasible ideal for us, if it 
is taken to require uninterrupted activity. So taking time away from con- 
templation cannot by itself be regarded as a rejection of the ideal of imi- 
tating the forms; otherwise we would be rejecting that ideal whenever we 
sleep. By contrast, by refusing to rule, even when one sees that in doing so 
one fails to participate in an organization of human beings that is just, one 
would not merely be interrupting an activity that imitates the forms, but 
one would be rejecting the forms as models. Or, to put the point differ- 
ently, Plato thinks that it is more in one’s interest to adhere to a principle 
of purity—never reject the forms as models—than to make compromises 
so as to have the greatest possible amount of the best single activity. 
One can ask whether there are arguments to support this principle of 
purity, and I find none in the text. But this feature of my interpretation 
does not make it unacceptable. Nor does it make Plato’s moral thought 
unattractive. 
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9. INTELLECTUALISM AND EGOISM 


If the interpretation I have presented is defensible, then it does not merely 
save Plato from the accusation that he has defeated his own purposes by 
providing a counter-example to the central thesis of the Republic. It also 
has important consequences for the way we understand some of the dia- 
logue’s major themes. For example, if I am correct, then Plato’s concep- 
tion of the human good is not intellectualist in the strongest possible sense: 
he does not believe that in all circumstances one best promotes one’s good 
by maximizing a purely intellectual activity, namely the contemplation of 
the forms. If there is a single goal towards which we should always be striv- 
ing, then it is the imitation of the forms, not, more narrowly, their contem- 
plation; and as we have seen, the project of imitating the forms, though 
no mere aggregate, is diverse and does not consist solely in one kind of 
activity." 

Furthermore, the interpretation I have given allows us to see more 
clearly why Plato believes that the good of the individual citizen and that 
of the just political community must always coincide. He holds that each 
individual is justified in pursuing her greatest good, but at the same time 
he expects citizens of an ideal city always to do what is best for the com- 
munity. Why is he so confident that these two dicta—(1) do what is best 
for yourself, (2) do what is best for the community—will always coincide 
in the advice they give? The answer lies in his thesis that an individual does 
best to imitate the forms, together with his conviction that the forms them- 
selves constitute a moral community of sorts. Taken together, these ideas 
support the conclusion that it can never be in my interest to subvert the 
system of distributive justice that is best for the community. For I would 
then disrupt my relationship with the forms and deprive myself of the 
greatest good I can have. 

Finally, I believe that the interpretation I have proposed indicates that 
in an important way Plato is not an egoist. Admittedly, he does believe that 
one can never go wrong if one consults self-interest, properly understood, 
and does whatever is best for oneself. If that is egoism, then he is an egoist. 
But there is a stronger form of egoism that holds not merely that self-inter- 
est is always one proper guide to action, but that it is necessarily the proper 


2 My reading therefore gives us a way of showing, contrary to Annas and Irwin (see n. 2 
above), that Plato is not ambivalent or confused, switching back and forth between a contem- 
plative and a practical ideal. His view that contemplation is the single best activity allows him 
to say that the philosophers rule with reluctance, and this is compatible with his belief that ruling 
in these circumstances is after all in their best interests. If the contemplative ideal is to maxi- 
mize one’s contemplative activity, then it is not Plato’s ideal in the Republic. If the ideal is to 
imitate the forms, then it is Plato’s. 
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guide, because there is no other. According to this stricter form of egoism, 
the good of the community, even an ideal community, by itself carries no 
weight as a reason for action; and so, should there be a conflict between 
the good of the community and one’s own, the latter must of course take 
precedence.” 

Plato indicates twice that this is not his position, once in the passage we 
have been studying, and once in an equally well-known earlier passage, in 
which he insists on depriving the guardians of private property because of 
the good this would do for the community (419a—421c). In both cases he 
holds that a social arrangement can be justified simply on the grounds that 
it creates an appropriate apportionment of happiness to the various groups 
that compose the community; the proper test of political institutions is not 
whether they make any one group of individuals as happy as they possi- 
bly can be. What this means is that the good of the group takes precedence 
over that of any portion of it; and this in turn entails that if my own great- 
est good should ever conflict with that of the community, the former should 
give way to the latter. Of course, as we have seen, Plato thinks that such a 
conflict cannot happen, because he upholds a conception of the individ- 
ual’s good that makes it coincide with that of the just community. But 
though he is assured that there can be no such conflict, he gives clear 
expression to his belief that the good of the whole community would justify 
limits on any one person’s good, were such a conflict possible.2 

If Plato is not an egoist in this strict sense, then why does he go to such 
great lengths to show that justice serves one’s own good? Why does he not 
shrug his shoulders at the challenge of Thrasymachus, and reply that so 
long as justice serves the good of others, that is all the recommendation it 
needs? As I see it, the answer we should give to this question is not: 
‘because he sees no other way to recommend something to an individual 
than to show that it promotes that individual’s greatest good’. Rather, we 
should say that Plato recognized the desire for one’s own good as one (not 
the only) powerful incentive, and believed that the stability of the com- 
munity is undermined when its members think that the demands of justice 
and self-interest frequently come into conflict, coinciding only through 


2 ¥ discuss various forms of egoism in R. Kraut, Aristotle on the Human Good (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1989), ch. 2, where I also defend a non-egoistic reading of 
Aristotle. 

® Here my interpretation differs from one I proposed earlier in R. Kraut, ‘Egoism, Love, 
and Political Office in Plato’, Philosophical Review, 82 (1973), 330-44. There I tried to show 
that Plato does not attempt to prove that justice and self-interest (as normally construed) 
always coincide, but 1 now think that he does attempt such a proof. For further discussion of 
whether Plato is an egoist, see Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, 255-7, and Reeve, Philosopher-Kings, 
269-70. 
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good fortune. If we do not investigate where one’s own good lies but simply 
accept prevailing and unreflective views about human happiness, we 
are likely to do great harm not only to ourselves but to others as well.” 
Both of these concerns—self-interest and the good of others—animate 
Plato’s attempt to show that justice and one’s own well-being necessarily 
coincide. 


* On this point, my reading is in accord with the one expressed by S. Waterlow, ‘The Good 
of Others in Plato’s Republic’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 72 (1972-3), 19-36: 24: 
Plato thinks that the just man acts justly out of ‘a care and respect for the welfare and rights of 
others no less than his own’. 


xX 


THE ANALOGY OF CITY AND SOUL 
IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC 


BERNARD WILLIAMS 


In making the first construction of the city, there is an assumption that it 
should be able to tell us something about déixacoovvy in the individual: we 
look to the larger inscription to help us read the smaller one, 368d. But, as 
Plato indeed implies, the larger inscription will help with the smaller only 
if they present the same message. What is Plato’s reason for expecting the 
same message? Basically, it is that d/xatog applies to both cities and men, 
and that it signifies one characteristic: ‘So the just man will not differ at all 
from the just city, so far as the character of justice is concerned, but will 
be like it? (Kai dixatog dpa avap dixaiag mokews Kat’ adtd tO TIS 
Otxaoouvns eidoc ovdév Stoioel, GAA’ Gpowws ~otat; 435b). That there should 
be some kind of analogy between cities and men in respect of their being 
dikatog would seem to be a presupposition of asking the question ‘what is 
dtxarootvy?’ and expecting one answer to it. 

Indeed at 434e Plato says that when we transfer what we have said about 
the city back to the man, we may find that it does not work out; but the 
moral will be that we should go back and try again and ‘perhaps by looking 
at the two side by side and rubbing them together, we may make justice 
blaze out, like fire from two sticks’. Plato clearly has a fair confidence that 
this technique will work: his confidence is in what J shall call the analogy 
of meaning. 

At 435e, however, he takes what is in fact a different tack. Proceeding 
there to the division of the soul, he seems at first sight to be backing up 
the ‘analogy of meaning’. ‘Are we not absolutely compelled to admit that 
there are in each one of us the same kinds and characteristics as there are 
in the city? For how else could they have got there? It would be ridiculous 
to imagine that among peoples who bear the reputation for being spirited 
... the spirited character in their states does not come from the individual 
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citizens, etc.’ This looks as though it means that we call a city, people, etc. 
‘spirited’ because most or all of its individual persons can be called ‘spir- 
ited’—and for certain terms, this style of account is very reasonable. 

But for such terms (the three examples that Plato gives at 435e corres- 
pond, it is worth noting, to the three elements of his analogy), so far from 
having something that backs up the previous principle of finding a common 
characteristic in virtue of which both cities and men are called so-and-so, 
we have something that defeats it. For if we say that ‘F’ is applied to the 
city just because it is applied to the men, we have already explained how 
the term can be applied to both cities and men, and to go on from there 
to look for a similar explanation of how ‘F’ applies to men is at least point- 
less, since the phenomenon which set off the search for the analogy in the 
first place, viz. the fact that ‘F’ applies to both cities and men, has already 
been explained. If, moreover, the rule for applying ‘F’ to cities is taken as 
itself the common Adyos that we were looking for, then we have not just 
pointlessness but absurdity, since the common Adyog will have to be some- 
thing like ‘x is F if and only if x has constituent parts which are F’, which 
leads to a regress. Thus the argument at 435e, so far from backing up the 
‘analogy of meaning’, defeats it. 

Plato in any case does not seem to think that every term which can be 
applied to both cities and men obeys the rule of 435e. Thus at 419a ff. (the 
beginning of book 4), answering Adeimantus’ objection that the guardians 
get a thin time of it, Socrates says that a city’s being sublimely happy does 
not depend on all, most, the leading part, or perhaps any, of its citizens 
being sublimely happy, just as a statue’s being beautiful does not depend 
on its parts being severally beautiful. This contradicts the principle of 435e, 
and certainly contains a truth. Leaving the importantly, and indeed deeply, 
contentious case of ‘happy’, we can certainly agree that a large crowd of 
sailors is not necessarily a crowd of large sailors, while an angry crowd of 
sailors, on the other hand, is a crowd of angry sailors. So what Plato has 
here are two classes of term: one class (‘angry’, ‘spirited’, etc.) obeys the 
rule of 435e, which we may call the whole-part rule; while the other class 
(‘large’, ‘well-arranged’, etc.) does not. 

However, Plato does not proceed along the lines of this distinction. 
Rather, for an indeterminately large class of terms, possibly including 
dtKatoobvvy, he wants to say both: 


(a) A city is F if and only if its men are F; 
and 


(b) The explanation of a city’s being F is the same as that of a man’s 
being F (the same eido¢ of F-ness applies to both). 
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The combination of these, as we have already seen, could lead to a regress, 
but Plato avoids this by holding (a) only for the city-man relation, and not 
for the relation of the man to any further elements—that is to say, he does 
not take (a) as itself identifying the Adyog of F-ness. Thus ‘F’ does not occur 
again in the explanation of what it is for a man to be F. at that stage, it is 
reduced to something else. Thus the explanation of a man’s being dikauoc, 
and the Adyog of dixatoovvy in general, are alike given us by the formula 


(c) Each of the elements Aoytotixdy, dupoedés, and émdvuntiKdv) does 
its job, 
which of course implies 
(d) Aoyiouxoy rules. 
Applying (a) to the particular case of d:Kaoovvn, we get 
(e) A city is déxads if and only if its men are; 


While at the same time, for a city as for a man, we have the requirement 
that its being déxa:o¢ consists in (c)’s being true. But what does (c) mean 
of a city? For like cities, the elements of cities consist of men: and how are 
the characters of these elements to be explained? Here it seems the 
whole-part rule must certainly apply—it was, we remember, with refer- 
ence to these characteristics that Plato introduced us to it. We shall have 


(f) An element of the city is logistic, thymoeidic, or epithymetic if and 
only if its men are. 


But the d:xavoodvy of a city, as of anything else, consists in (c)’s being true. 
So in order to be dixaioc, a city must have a logistic, a thymoeidic, and an 
epithymetic element in it. Since it must have an epithymetic element, it 
must, by (f), have epithymetic men: in fact, it is clear from Plato’s account 
that it must have a majority of such men, since the lowest class is the 
largest. So a déxauog city must have a majority of epithymetic men. But an 
epithymetic man—surely—is not a dixaog man; if he is not, then the city 
must have a majority of men who are not dixatoc, which contradicts (e). 
This contradiction is, I believe, powerfully at work under the surface of 
the Republic. Remaining still at a very formal and schematic level, we get 
another view of it by asking what follows if we accept (e) and also take 
the analogy between city and soul as seriously as Plato at some points 
wants us to. Since the men are dixatot, of each man (d) will be true, and 
Aoytotxov (no doubt in some rather restricted way) will be at work in each 
member even of the lowest and epithymetic class. Some minimal exercise 
of Aoyiottxdv would seem to be involved in bringing it about that each man 
sticks to his own business, which is the most important manifestation of 
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social dsxatoovvn: though it is very notable that Plato repeatedly uses for- 
mulations abstract and impersonal enough to prevent such questions 
pressing to the front. (A very striking example of this is at the point where 
étkatootyy is first, after the hunt through the other cardinal virtues, pinned 
down. At 433c-d we have a reference to the beneficent effects of the 
gpovnars of the guardians, but by contrast with this, ‘that which is in’ (rodto 
... €vdv) even slaves, artisans, women, etc., and which makes the city good, 
is represented not as a characteristic of theirs, but merely as a fact, that 
each minds his business (6 16 adtot éxactog sig Ov Enpatte Kai ovK 
énodunpaypovet;, 433d4—5). Clearly, this fact cannot be ‘in’ these people— 
the question is, what has to be in these people to bring about this fact.) 

But now if the epithymetic class has in this way to exercise some 
AoytowKov, and this helps it to stick to its tasks, recognize the rulers, and 
so forth, and if we read this result back through the analogy to the indi- 
vidual soul, we shall reach the absurd result that the émduynttxév in a just 
soul harkens to Aoy:otexéy in that soul through itself having an extra little 
AoytottKov Of its own. Recoiling from this absurdity, we recognize that in 
the individual soul, the émduynuxév cannot really harken; rather, through 
training, the desires are weakened and kept in their place by Joy:otcKéy, if 
not through the agency, at least with the co-operation, of duuoedéc. If with 
this fact in our hand we come back once more across the bridge of the 
analogy to the city, we shall find not a déKatoc and logistically co-operative 
working class, but rather a totally logistic ruling class holding down, with 
the help of a totally thymoeidic military class, a weakened and repressed 
epithymetic class; a less attractive picture. The use of the analogy, it begins 
to seem, is to help Plato to have it both ways. 

Does Plato intend us to accept the proposition (e), that the citizens of 
the dfxavog city are themselves dixator? The question is not altogether easy. 
The passage 433-4, from which I have already quoted the most notable 
evasion, manages to create the impression that the answer must be ‘yes’ 
without, so far as I can see, ever actually saying so. An important contrib- 
utory difficulty here is the point which has been often remarked, that the 
earlier account of owgpoodvy has left éd:xaroovvy with not enough work to 
do, so that it looks like merely another way of describing the same facts. 
In the case of owgpoovvy, he comes out and says that it is a virtue of all 
citizens (431e—432a); but the route to this conclusion has several formula- 
tions which make even this seem shaky (431b-d, particularly: ‘the desires 
in the many and vulgar are mastered by the desires and the wisdom in the 
few and superior’). The tension is always the same. The use of the analogy 
is supposed in the upshot to justify the supreme rule of a logistic element 
in the city, where this element is identified as a class of persons; and it jus- 
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tifies it by reference to the evident superiority of a soul in which the logis- 
tic element controls the wayward and chaotic desires. But this will work 
only if the persons being ruled bear a sufficient resemblance to wayward 
and chaotic desires—for instance, by being persons themselves controlled 
by wayward and chaotic desires. And if they are enough like that, the 
outcome of Plato’s arrangements will be less appealing than first appears. 
Suppose, then, we give up the proposition that all or most people in the 
dixatog city are dixacoc; thus we give up the whole-part rule for d:xaoovvn. 
We might, at the same time, put in its place something rather weaker than 
the whole-part rule, which we might call the predominant section rule: 


(g) A city is F if and only if the leading, most influential, or predomi- 
nant citizens are F. 


The effect of using (g) with d:Kacoovvy is of course to cancel any implica- 
tion that the citizenry at large are dixatot—it merely gives us something 
that we knew already, that the guardians are dixoca. But the importance 
of (g) is in no way confined to the case of dsxacoovvy—it is a rule which 
Plato appeals to often, and particularly in his discussions of the degener- 
ate forms of city in book 8. It is in the light of the predominant section idea 
that we should read the reiteration of the whole-part idea which intro- 
duces those discussions at 544d. If we look at some of the things that Plato 
says about the degenerate cities, this will lead us back again to the just city, 
and to the ineliminable tension in Plato’s use of his analogy. 

With the degenerate cities, it is clear in general that not all the citizens 
are of the same character as the city, and there are references to citizens 
of a different character. The tyrannical city is, not surprisingly, that in which 
there is most emphasis on the existence of citizens different in character 
from the tyrant: 577c, ‘the whole, so to speak, and the best element is dis- 
honourably and wretchedly enslaved’; cf. 567a, 568a, ‘the best people hate 
and flee the tyrant’. In other kinds of city, there may be a minority of citi- 
zens of a character inferior to that of the city as a whole: there may be a 
few men of tyrannical character in cities where the majority is law-abiding 
(575a); if few, they have little influence, but if there are many, and many 
others who follow their lead, then they produce a tyrant (575c). We can 
notice here that even in a tyranny there is a requirement that a substan- 
tial and influential section of the citizens should share the character of the 
city. Again, at 564d we are told that the ‘drones’ are already present in an 
oligarchy, but in a democracy they become the leading element (zo 
RPOEOTOS AUTHS). 

The democracy, however, presents a special difficulty. Plato says that the 
distinguishing mark of a democracy is that it is the state in which one finds 
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men of every sort (zavtodanoi; 557c), and like a garment of many colours 
it is decorated with every sort of character (adow cow; ibid.). Having 
said this, it would be impossible for Plato to say that all the citizens were 
‘democratic’ men as described at 561d—always shifting, without expertise 
in anything, prepared to indulge any émévuia, etc. Nor should it be easy 
for him to say that the majority are such men. Yet this is precisely what he 
has to say. The ‘predominant section’ rule says that the character of the 
state is derived from that of the ruling citizens. In the cases where the rulers 
are few, this will not necessarily imply much about the character of other 
citizens, for the few may hold their power by force, threats, etc. (as in the 
case of the tyrannical state, already considered: and cf. 551b, the origin of 
the oligarchy). Plato says that a democracy will also come into being by 
threat of force, 557a—but this is merely vis-a-vis the ruling oligarchs. A 
democracy is a state in which the many rule, and if it gets its character from 
that of its rulers, then the majority must have a ‘democratic’ character. This, 
on the face of it, sorts none too well with the claim that the democratic 
state will particularly tend to contain all sorts of character—the ‘democ- 
ratic’ character seems in fact to be a special sort of character. Moving 
between the social and the individual level once more, Plato seems dis- 
posed to confound two very different things: a state in which there are 
various characters among the people, and a state in which most of the 
people have a various character, that is to say, a very shifting and unsteady 
character. 

These people, moreover, are the same people that constitute the lowest 
class in the dixa:og city; so we are led back once more to the question we 
have already encountered, of how, consistently with Plato’s analogy and 
his political aims, we are to picture their quiescent state when AoytotiKdv 
(in the form of other persons) rules. It may be said that in the difficulties 
we have found about this, we have merely been pressing the analogy in the 
wrong place. The essential analogy here might be claimed to be this; just 
as there is a difference between a man who is controlled by Aoyrotexdv and 
a man who is controlled by émduyia, so there is such a difference between 
states, and to try to infer the condition of the epithymetic class when it is 
ruled from its condition when it is not ruled is like trying to infer the con- 
dition of a man’s émOvyiae when they are ruled from their condition when 
they are not. What we are concerned with (it may be said) is the healthy 
condition of man or city, and relative to that the difference between a good 
and a bad state of affairs can be adequately—and analogously—explained 
for each. 

Such attempts to ease out the difficulties only serve to draw attention 
to them. For, first, certain things can be said about the ém#upiae when they 
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are ‘ruled’. For instance, there is the notable difference between a man who 
has his émduuiae under control, so that he does not act on them except 
where appropriate, but for whom they are nevertheless very active, so that 
control is the outcome of struggle and inner vigilance; and a man whose 
AoytotKov has achieved inner peace. That inner peace, again, might be of 
more than one kind: some émupiae might be mildly and harmoniously 
active, or there may have been some more drastically ascetic achieve- 
ment—solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant could apply to inner peace as 
well. But these differences, read back into the political case, precisely 
revive the earlier problems. Inner peace is what Plato must want, but that 
in the political case requires the allegiance of the epithymetic element, and 
we are back to the question of how we are to picture that being secured. 
Again, a difference between the barely self-controlled man and the man 
of inner peace is that the first has some émdvuiai which the latter does not 
have—if a man has inner peace, then some émduuiat he will have elimi- 
nated or never had. But does the difference between the good city and 
democracy then lie partly in the emergence in the latter of extra and more 
violent epithymetic persons? If so, then Plato has to explain why the 
working class even in the good city has to be thought of as though they 
were already potentially such persons. If not, we are faced with the origi- 
nal problem once more, of what it was in those potentially violent persons 
that kept them in their place in the good city. 

Let us suppose that it is the inner peace model that Plato has in mind, 
and that it is achieved through the exercise of Aoyiotixdv, on a modest 
scale, by the individuals in the working class. (They might have been said 
to possess some measure of 6967 ddéa, if that were not inconsistent with 
the eccentric theory of knowledge which the Republic presents.) If their 
individual Aoyiotixdv helps in keeping the workers in their place, then (as 
we saw earlier) the analogy is no longer in full working order, since that 
feature cannot be read back into the soul without absurdity. But let us 
waive that point, and ask what has to be presupposed to keep even the 
remnants of the analogy going for Plato’s purposes. It is not enough that 
in its economic function, the role of the lowest class should bear some 
analogy to the role of the éméuyiat in individual life. For if we stick merely 
to the nature of certain roles or functions, no argument will have been pro- 
duced against the view of Plato’s democratic enemy, that those roles or 
functions can be combined with the business of ruling. Criticism of Plato 
often concentrates on his opinion that ruling is a matter of expertise; but 
he needs more than that opinion to reach his results in the Republic, and 
has to combine with it a set of views about what characteristics and talents 
generally coexist at the level of individual psychology. In that area, he has 
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to believe not only that Aoy:otexdy comes in two sizes (as we might say, 
regular size and king size), but also that the talents and temperament that 
make good soldiers go with thymoeidic motivations, and the talents and 
temperament that make good workers go with epithymetic motivations. 

Of these, the former looks plausible enough—indeed, soldierly tem- 
perament and thymoeidic motivation are perhaps necessarily connected 
(that is a question we shall come back to). Again, logistic supremacy and 
fitness to be a guardian are of course for Plato necessarily connected. But 
how about epithymetic motivation and fitness to be a dnuwovpyde? Not 
even Plato at his loftiest can have believed that what actually qualified 
somebody to be a cobbler was the strength of his émvpyiar. The most he 
can have thought is that the sort of man who made a good cobbler was 
one who had powerful émdvuiaz; and this is also the least he can think, if 
he is to keep any of the analogy going and justify the subordinate position 
of cobblers by reference to their epithymetic disposition. So what we have 
to believe, it seems, is that cobblers are characteristically men of powerful 
passions—of more powerful passions, indeed, than soldiers—who never- 
theless have enough rational power to recognize the superiority of philoso- 
pher kings when there are philosopher kings, but become unmanageably 
volatile when there are no philosopher kings. 

There have been those who thought that the working classes were nat- 
urally of powerful and disorderly desires, and had to be kept in their place. 
There have been those who thought that they were good-hearted and loyal 
fellows of no great gifts who could recognize their natural superiors and, 
unless stirred up, keep themselves in their place. There can have been few 
who have thought both; Plato in the Republic comes close to being such a 
one, even though we can recognize that his heart, and his fears, lie with the 
first story. His analogy helps him to combine both stories, in particular by 
encouraging us to believe in an outcome appropriate to the second story 
from arrangements motivated by the first. 

What about dvpyoetdés and the military class? Here there is a slightly dif- 
ferent kind of tension in the structure. At no point, we must remember, 
does the structure present a simple contrast of the psychological and the 
political, for on both sides of that divide we have two sorts of thing: ele- 
ments, and a whole which is affected by those elements. On the political 
side we have classes, and a state which is affected by which class is pre- 
dominant among them (hence the ‘predominant section rule’ we have 
already looked at); the theory is supposed to yield both an analysis and a 
typology of states. On the psychological side, we have ‘parts of the soul’, 
and persons in which one ‘part’ or another is dominant; this yields, first, a 
classification of motives within the individual, and, second, a typology 
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of character. The difficulties we have just been considering, about the 
epithymetic class, are generated across the political-psychological bound- 
ary, in the relations that Plato finds between, on the one hand, the working 
class and a state dominated by that class, and on the other hand, 
epithymetic motivation and a character dominated by such motivation. In 
the case of the duuoedéc, the most interesting difficulty (it seems to me) 
breaks out earlier, in the relations between the type of motivation that is 
represented by this ‘part of the soul’ and the type of character that is pro- 
duced by its predominance. Once the type of character is established, the 
political consequences follow, granted Plato’s general outlook, fairly easily. 
Indeed, it is just the appropriateness of those consequences that seems to 
dictate the connection of ideas on the psychological side; whatever may be 
the case elsewhere in the Republic, here the political end of the analogy is 
dictating certain features of the psychological end. 

I shall not attempt here any general discussion of the divisions of the 
soul, which, particularly with regard to the distinction between doytotikdéy 
and émdupntuxdy, is a large subject of great independent interest;' I shall 
make only some remarks about duuoetdés. When it first appears, it already 
has a rather ambivalent role. On the one hand, it seems to be something 
like anger, and we are told, in distinguishing it from AoyozKdy, that it is 
manifested by children (441a) and animals (441b), and we are reminded 
of the Homeric figure who reproached his own anger. However, right from 
the beginning it takes on the colour of something more morally ambitious 
(as we might put it) than mere anger or rage; the case of Leontius and 
other examples (439e-440e) take it rather in the direction of noble indig- 
nation, and we are told (440e) that rather than class it with émduunukor, 
we should say that ‘in the strife [ordoe, a significantly political word] of 
the soul it takes arms on the side of Aoy:otmxdv’. If duuoedég merely re- 
presented anger this would indeed be a surprising psychological claim. 

The claim is indeed weakened a little at 441a, when it is said that 
Supoedeés acts as exixoupog to Aoyowxodv ‘if it has not been corrupted 
[Stagdapy: it can scarcely mean ‘destroyed’] by bad upbringing’. But the 
concession is not adequate. For so long as there is any conflict at all—and 
if there is not, the question does not arise—it clearly is possible for anger 
to break out, not merely against Aoy:otexdv, but on the side of émdupntKoy 
against Aoytotexdv. What is more interesting than that psychological plati- 
tude is the fact that Plato reveals elsewhere that he is perfectly well aware 
of it, and indeed in a passage where he is defending exactly the same doc- 
trine as in the Republic. In the image of the chariot and the two horses in 


' For a very brief suggestion on this matter, see my ‘Ethical Consistency’, in Problems of the 
Self (Cambridge, 1973), 169. 
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the Phaedrus, when the black (epithymetic) horse bolts, the white (thy- 
moeidic) horse helps the (logistic) charioteer to bring it to a halt; and when 
the black horse is finally stopped, it turns on its companion and ‘abuses it 
in anger’ (udytc éEavanvedoas élowdopynoev Gpyy; 254c). Mere anger, Plato’s 
dramatic realism reveals, can always side with the devil. The thymoeidic 
element in the soul is from its inception more than mere anger, or indeed 
any other such motive which there might be good reason on purely 
psychological grounds to distinguish from émdvpiat (a drive to self- 
destructive risk-taking, for instance). 

It is to be understood, rather, by working backwards from the character 
which is determined by its dominance, a character which is in turn to be 
understood in terms of a form of life: the military or competitive form of 
life which it was a standard thought to contrast with the life of contem- 
plation on the one hand and the life of gain on the other (cf. Aristotle, EN 
1. 5, 1095°17, with, in particular, Rep. 581c), a contrast embodied in the 
Pythagorean saying about the three sorts of people that come to the 
Games (Iamblichus, VP 58). In this contrast of types of character there is 
also a political or social thought, of course, and that is why, as I suggested 
earlier, Plato has great ease in adjusting psychology and politics in the case 
of duuoeidés: as the passage in question makes explicit (440e—441a, 440d), 
politics is there at its introduction. ’Em0upytixov has an independent psy- 
chological foundation, and Plato makes a lot of it and of its psychological 
relations to Aoy:otexdv in the individual, as a type of motivation. With that, 
I have argued, there are grave obstacles to Plato’s reading back into the 
city what he needs for his political conclusions, obstacles to some extent 
concealed by his use of the tripartite analogy. 


XI 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC AND FEMINISM 


JULIA ANNAS 


Not many philosophers have dealt seriously with the problems of women’s 
rights and status, and those that have have unfortunately often been on 
the wrong side.' In fact Plato and Mill are the only great philosophers who 
can plausibly be called feminists. But there has been surprisingly little 
serious effort made to analyse their arguments; perhaps because it has 
seemed like going over ground already won. 

This paper is concerned only with Plato. I shall maintain what may sur- 
prise some: that it is quite wrong to think of Plato as ‘the first feminist’.’ 
His arguments are unacceptable to a feminist, and the proposals made in 
Republic 5 are irrelevant to the contemporary debate. 

The idea that Plato is a forerunner of women’s liberation has gained 
support from the fact that in Republic 5 Plato proposes not only that 
women should share men’s tasks but also that the nuclear family should 
be abolished.* This idea is put forward by some radical feminists today 
as an essential part of any programme for the liberation of women. But I 
shall argue that Plato’s grounds for the proposal are so different from 
the modern ones that he is in no sense a forerunner of them. Furthermore, 
where they differ, empirical evidence suggests that it is Plato who is 
wrong, 


From Philosophy, 51 (1976), 307-21. © The Royal Institute of Philosophy. Published by Cam- 
bridge University Press. Reprinted with permission. 


* Rousseau, Emile (1762), ch. 5, and Schopenhauer, ‘On Women’, in Parerga and Paralipom- 
ena, are the most striking examples. 

2 J. R. Lucas, ‘Because You are a Woman’, Philosophy (1973). The claim that Plato was a 
feminist is very common in discussions of Republic 5, and also in recent feminist discussions. 
Cf. A. Rosenthal, ‘Feminism without Contradictions’. Monist (1973): ‘The feminism of Plato is 
exemplary and unparalleled in philosophy or political theory.’ 

> The term ‘nuclear family’ may be found dislikable, but it is useful in avoiding the 
suggestion that Plato wants to abolish the family in favour of impersonal institutions of a Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four type. He stresses that family affection will remain, though spread over a wider 
class of people (463d-e). 
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Plato’s proposals about women‘ come at the beginning of book 5, where 
Socrates is represented as having to surmount three waves of opposition. 
The first wave concerns the admission of women as Guardians; the second 
concerns the communal life of the Guardians; the third concerns the prac- 
ticability of the ideal state, and this leads into the discussion which occu- 
pies the rest of books 5-7. The figure of separate ‘waves’ is constantly 
brought before us; for Plato the capacity of women to be Guardians is a 
separate question from the replacement of nuclear family life. 

Plato begins his treatment of the first problem (451) by extending the 
metaphor he has used already. Female watchdogs do just what the male 
ones do, except that they are weaker, and their lives are interrupted by 
giving birth. By analogy, the same is true of women; though they are 
weaker than men and their lives are interrupted by childbirth, they are 
otherwise the same, and so should be given the same upbringing and tasks 
as men, however distasteful the sight of ugly old women exercising in the 
gymnasium may be. 

Now this is only metaphor—and in fact it does not pretend to be serious 
argument. Plato wants to give us a picture first, perhaps so that we have a 
vivid idea of what the arguments are about before they are presented, 
perhaps also so that he can meet and deflect mere ridicule right at the start, 
before the serious discussion. Still, the initial metaphor is important, for it 
continues to influence Plato in the actual argument. 

Plato now (453b-c) puts forward what he regards as a serious objection 
to the idea of women being Guardians. The opponent is made to say that 
it contradicts the principle on which the ideal state is constructed—namely, 
that each person is to do his own work, according to his nature (453b5). 
As women differ greatly in nature from men, they should surely have dif- 
ferent functions in the city (453b10-11). 

Plato dismisses this objection as merely captious. Of course it is true that 
different natures should do different things, but it does not follow that men 
and women should do different things unless it can be shown that they 
have natures that are different in the important respect of affecting their 
capacity for the same pursuit. Otherwise it would be like letting bald men, 
but not hairy men, be cobblers. Plato now claims that men and women 
differ only in their sexual roles: men impregnate, women give birth 


* And children, though I shall not be considering them in this paper. In modern discussions 
the question of children’s rights is often raised along with that of women’s rights, but signifi- 
cantly no one has ever tried to see Plato as a precursor of these ideas. 

* Plato justifies the abolition of the nuclear family solely on grounds of eugenics and of the 
unity of the state (see below), and there seems no reason why these grounds should not hold 
even if women were not full Guardians and had a subordinate status; Plato’s second proposal 
is thus in principle independent of his first. 
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(454d-e). The objector fails to show that there is any capacity that is pecu- 
liar to women, and Plato claims to show that there are no civic pursuits 
which belong to a woman as such or to a man as such (this is the part of 
the argument we shall come back to). Since there are no specific male or 
female competences, men and women should follow the same pursuits, and 
women who have natures suitable to be Guardians should therefore be 
appropriately trained. 

This is how Plato deals with the first ‘wave’. There are three important 
points to be made about his argument. 


1. Firstly, there is something very odd about the actual course of the 
argument from 455a-—d. Plato has established the undeniable point that 
while women are different from men in some ways and similar in others, 
discussion at that level is sterile; the interesting question is whether the 
undisputed differences matter when we decide whether women should be 
able to hold certain jobs. This is the crucial point not only for Plato but for 
any sensible discussion of the topic. But Plato’s argument is seriously 
incomplete. 

At 455a9-b2 he poses the question ‘Are there any occupations which 
contribute towards the running of the state which only a woman can do?’ 
Very swiftly he claims to show that there are none. Men are better 
equipped both mentally and physically (455b4-c6). So in every pursuit men 
can do better than women, though it is not true that all men do better than 
all women (455d3-5). Women, he says, are ridiculed when men do such tra- 
ditional feminine tasks as cooking and weaving better than they do; still, 
it follows from what has been said that if men bothered to turn their atten- 
tion to these tasks they would do them better. ‘The one sex is, so to speak, 
far and away beaten in every field by the other’ (455d2-3). 

Now it is hardly a feminist argument to claim that women do not have 
a special sphere because men can outdo them at absolutely everything. 
What is more important in the present context, however, is that Plato sums 
up his argument at 455d6-e1 by saying that there is no civic pursuit which 
belongs to a woman as such or to a man as such. But while he has argued 
that there are no pursuits appropriate for a woman as such, because men 
could do them all better, where is the argument that there are no specifi- 
cally male competences? There is not a trace of any such argument in the 
text, nor of any materials which could be used for one. 

This is a serious gap, both because it is the point that the objector, if he 
were not being shepherded by Socrates (cf. 455a5-b2), would in fact press, 
and because what Plato says about male and female capacities actually 
provides material for such an objector. 
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Anyone acquainted with the modern literature will realize at once that 
someone objecting to the idea that men and women should share all roles 
is not very worried about whether there are some jobs that only women 
are suited for. The reason for this is obvious enough: jobs that women 
usually do are badly paid or unpaid and lack status, and men are generally 
not interested in doing them. What really interests the objector is the claim 
that there are some occupations in society which only men are suited for: 
being doctors, lawyers, judges, taking part in politics by voting or holding 
office, owning and managing property. In the Athens of Plato’s day women 
were not allowed to do any of these things, and the average Athenian 
would no doubt have simply assumed that they could not do them (as we 
can see from Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae). 

Any feminist must take this objection seriously and meet it, simply 
because it has been historically the main objection to attempts by women 
to enter hitherto male professions or obtain hitherto male rights like 
the vote.® Yet Plato not only does nothing to meet this overwhelmingly 
obvious objection, he even provides materials for the objector. At 
455b4-c6 he distinguishes three ways in which a gifted nature differs from 
an ungifted one. The gifted learn quickly, the ungifted only with difficulty. 
The gifted do not have to be taught very long before they can go on to 
make discoveries of their own; the ungifted need long instruction and 
are hard put to it to retain what they have learnt. The gifted can put their 
thoughts into action; the ungifted are clumsy. Plato then asks rhetorically, 
‘Do you know of any human pursuit in which men do not greatly excel 
women in all these qualities?’ Clearly the answer is, ‘No’. But if men always 
excel women in these very important respects, the objector has all he 
wants: surely there are some pursuits (e.g. generalship) where these 
qualities are needed in a high degree and which it is therefore not rea- 
sonable to open to women. It is no good saying, as Plato at once does, that, 
‘many women are better than many men at many things’ (455d3-4). The 
objector does not need to claim that all men are always better than 
all women in a specific respect. If only men excel in a quality, then if effi- 
ciency is our aim’ surely that makes it reasonable to regard a pursuit that 
requires a high degree of that quality as suited specially to men. The fact 
that women will not invariably come bottom is neither here nor there. 


6 Mill in The Subjection of Women (1869) deals with this type of argument as an objection 
to women having political rights. Nowadays the idea that women differ intellectually from men 
is directed rather against women having serious careers comparable to men’s; cf. C. Hutt, Males 
and Females, ch. 9. 

7 As it certainly is Plato’s aim. He does not use the patronizing argument that on grounds of 
‘respect for persons’ women should have equal pay and status with men even if their contribu- 
tion is recognized to be inferior. 
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In Plato’s fiercely specialized state, the aim will be the maximum number 
of alpha performances. 

This is an important argument. Scientific research into sex differences is 
an area of great controversy precisely because its results do have impor- 
tant social consequences; if men and women did have different types of 
intelligence, for example, then different types of education would surely 
be appropriate. But why does Plato not even notice the gap in his argu- 
ment, or the ammunition he is handing to the opposition? Of course he 
does not want to make the opponent’s case seem strong. But it is possible 
that he genuinely does not see the disastrous relevance of his claims about 
men’s superior intellectual gifts to his point about distinct fields of activ- 
ity. He may be doing here what Aristotle often criticizes him for—taking 
metaphor for argument. 

The metaphor of male and female watchdogs with which the subject was 
introduced would naturally lead Plato to think predominantly of human 
tasks which are analogous. And this is what we find. At 455el, after the 
argument just discussed, he mentions that women are weaker than men at 
all pursuits. This suits his use of the analogy with the dogs, for there the 
difference in strength between male and female was not sufficient reason 
to give them different tasks. And in the whole discussion that follows he 
simply shelves the question of intellectual differences between men and 
women. He never seriously discusses activities where these differences 
would matter and which are nevertheless to be open to women in the ideal 
state. There is only one reference to women officials (460b9-10) and even 
then they have a traditionally ‘feminine’ role (inspecting newborn 
children). There is possibly a reference to women doctors at 454d1-3 (but 
the text is very uncertain), and some women are said to be capable of being 
doctors at 455e6-7. Against these two (or possibly three) meagre and 
offhand references to women doing jobs requiring some intellectual capac- 
ity, there are at least nine references® to women fighting, serving in the 
army, and doing gymnastics. On this topic Plato’s discussion is full and 
emphatic. He is taking seriously the idea that the life of the human female 
is like that of any other female animal, with reproduction making only 
short breaks in physical activity otherwise like the male’s. No doubt this is 
because he is mainly interested in the eugenic possibilities for his ‘herd’? 
The picture of the female watchdog diverts him from the problems he faces 
given his beliefs about female intellectual capacities. 

So Plato’s argument here is not one which a feminist would find useful 


® 452a4-5; al0~b3, b8—c2, 453a3-4, 457a6-9, 458d1-2, 466c6-d1, 467al-2, 468d7-e1. 
° The word is used literally at 459e1, e3, and (possibly) as a metaphor at 451c7-8. 
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or even acceptable. In any case, it has a serious gap, and it is not clear that 
Plato could repair it except by abandoning his beliefs about the intellec- 
tual inferiority of women.” 

2. Secondly, the argument is not based on, and makes no reference to, 
women’s desires or needs. Nothing at all is said about whether women’s 
present roles frustrate them or whether they will lead more satisfying lives 
as Guardians than as house-bound drudges. 

This is rather striking, since women in fourth-century Athens led lives 
that compare rather closely to the lives of women in present-day Saudi 
Arabia. The place of women in Athenian life is summed up forcibly in the 
notorious statement, ‘We have courtesans for our pleasure, concubines for 
the requirements of the body, and wives to bear us lawful children and 
look after the home faithfully’ (Pseudo-Demosthenes, Against Neaera, 
122). The contrast between this and the life of the Guardians is so striking 
that one would have thought some comparison inevitable. Yet Plato shows 
no interest in this side of the picture. Later on in book 5 (465b12-c7) he 
talks about the liberating effect of communal life in freeing people from 
the struggle to make ends meet and the need to hand one’s money over 
to women and slaves to take care of it. Here the woman’s position in the 
household is presented as something that the man is to be liberated from. 
There is nothing about the effect on her of communal living. 

Of course Plato is not bound to be interested in the psychology of 
women, but his complete lack of interest underlines the fact that his argu- 
ment does not recommend changing the present state of affairs on the 
ground that women suffer from being denied opportunities that are open 
to men. 

His argument has quite different grounds, in fact. The state benefits from 
having the best possible citizens, and if half the citizens sit at home doing 
trivial jobs then usable talent is being wasted. Here Mrs Huby gets the 
point exactly right: ‘There was nothing worth while for a woman to do at 
home; she should therefore share in man’s work outside the home’ (Plato 
and Modern Morality, 23). Plato’s sole ground for his proposals is their 
usefulness to the state; the point is repeated several times." 


It is, however, true that Plato's argument breaks some ground at least, in making it possi- 
ble to consider women as individuals and not as a class with fixed capacities; at 455e-456a, after 
the argument just considered, women are compared with other women in various ways, not with 
men. Hence Plato has removed objections to considering his proposals at all on the ground that 
women as a class are incompetent. 

" 456c4-9: the question is, are the proposals best, beltista (Jowett translates this and similar 
phrases by ‘most beneficial’). At 457a3-4 the proposals are ‘best for the city’, ariston polei. At 
457b1-2 women’s nakedness in the gymnasium will be ‘for the sake of what is best’, tou beltistou 
heneka, and people who find it ludicrous will be foolish, because ‘what is useful (6phelimon) is 
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Of course there is nothing non-feminist about this argument.” But 
Plato’s argument gains rather different significance from the fact that this 
is his only ground. His argument is authoritarian in spirit rather than 
liberal; if a woman did not want to be a Guardian, Plato would surely be 
committed to compelling her to serve the state. Though this question never 
arises in the Republic, at Laws 780a-c the Athenian says openly that 
women are to be compelled to attend the communal meals (all that is left 
of the communal life of the Republic), because most women will be shy 
and used to seclusion and so will not want to take part. This is rather far 
from modern liberal arguments that women should have equal opportu- 
nities with men because otherwise they lead stunted and unhappy lives and 
lack the means for self-development. 

This point may have been missed because at 456c1-2 Plato says that the 
present set-up of society is ‘contrary to nature’ (para phusin). We are not, 
however, entitled to claim that for Plato confinement to the home thwarts 
the nature of women. What is ‘contrary to nature’ surely has to be under- 
stood as the opposite of what has just been said to be ‘according to nature’ 
(kata phusin; 456c1), and this is the principle that similar natures should 
follow similar pursuits. The present set-up is contrary to nature only in the 
sense that women do not in fact do jobs that they are capable of doing. 
There is no suggestion in the present passage that by ‘contrary to nature’ 
Plato means anything stronger, such as for example that women’s present 
roles are imposed on them in a way which deforms their lives. (This is not 
a point peculiar to the discussion of women. The arguments in book 2 that 
each person should have one occupation make no appeal to people’s hap- 
piness or satisfaction in doing only one thing. Cf. 370b-c, 374b-d.) 

In the Laws also (805a—-b) Plato says that it is stupid not to train and 
bring up boys and girls in the same way to have the same pursuits and pur- 
poses, and adds that nearly every state is half a state as things are, whereas 
it could double its resources (cf. 806c). For Plato the reason why house- 
wifery is not a real occupation is that it makes no irreplaceable contribu- 
tion to the state, and absorbs time and energy that could be put to publicly 
beneficial use. He is completely unconcerned with the sort of objection 
which is nowadays familiar, namely that housewifery is incapable of 


fair and what is harmful (blaberon) is ugly’, and the proposals are useful as well as possible 
(cl-2). Cf. 452d3-e2, where the supposed analogy of men exercising naked is justified in terms 
of benefit. 


” It is found even in S. Firestone (The Dialectic of Sex, 206-10), though her main argument 
is not utilitarian. Interestingly, it is not the main argument in the utilitarian Mill, for whom the 
main objection to sexual inequality is the curtailment of the freedom, and hence the happiness, 
of women. Mill causes confusion, however, by also including utilitarian arguments. 
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providing an intelligent woman with a satisfying life, and leads to boredom, 
neurosis, and misery.” 

3. The third point leads on naturally from the second, since it is also a 
consequence of the fact that Plato justifies his proposals solely in terms of 
benefit to the state. The proposals for women are not a matter of their 
rights. There is nothing in Republic 5 that one could apply to the question 
of women’s rights; the matter is simply not raised. 

Of course Plato nowhere discusses men’s rights either, and notoriously 
has no word for ‘rights’, any more than he has for ‘duty’ or ‘obligation’. 
But the point is not lost if we abandon talk of rights and merely notice 
instead that Plato nowhere says that his proposals for women are just. It 
is remarkable in a work which makes proposals about women as radical 
as the Republic’s, and which has as much to say about justice as the Repub- 
lic has, that inequality of the sexes is not presented as an injustice, and that 
the proposals to treat the sexes equally are not presented as measures 
which will make the state more just than its rivals. Yet the ideal state is just 
for reasons, explained in books 2-4, which have nothing to do with the 
position of women in it. Nothing is said about any connection between the 
decline to the various forms of unjust state and the position of women in 
them.” 

In fact it is rather unclear how the proposals of book 5 relate to justice 
at all, whether in the state or in the soul. If women are to be Guardians, 
they must have just souls. We know from book 4 that the just soul has 
rightly organized parts—the logistikon or rational element, epithumétikon 
or desiring element, and thumoeides, the part usually called ‘spirit’ or the 
like. If the Guardian women are just, presumably they have these parts of 
soul. But do women’s souls have a thumoeidic part? As it is introduced in 
book 4, thumoeides appears to be a capacity for aggressive and violent 
behaviour, visible even in animals, but, one would have thought, notably 
lacking in fourth-century Athenian women. It is true that thumoeides is 
not limited to unthinking aggression, but even the more developed forms 
of behaviour that Plato regards as typically thumoeidic display what 
Gosling" calls ‘admiration for manliness’, what we might call machismo. 


' Of course there are other objections to housewifery as an occupation for women, e.g. that 
it is hard, unpleasant, and unpaid, and these may well be more important from the viewpoint 
of practical reforms, but the charge that it does not satisfy a woman's capacities is the most rel- 
evant to discussion of Plato’s argument. 

“ However, the equal and free association of men and women appears as one of the bad 
effects of the completely democratic state (S63b7-9). This is discussed below. 

8 Plato, ch. 3:‘Admiration for Manliness’. As the title suggests, Gosling conducts the discus- 
sion wholly in terms of male ideals, and does not remark on any difficulty arising from the fact 
that half the Guardians will be women. 
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Unless the account of the just soul is to be done all over again for women 
Guardians to take account of female psychology, Plato must assume that 
women have the same aggressive tendencies as men. And in book 5 he 
does make this assumption, and says that some women at any rate will be 
of the predominantly thumoeidic type (456a1-5). But this seems to con- 
flict with his statements elsewhere which say or imply that women’s psy- 
chology differs from men’s precisely in that they lack the thumoeidic 
qualities of courage and ‘guts’; by contrast with men they are weak, 
devious, and cowardly.’ 

I have argued so far that for Plato his proposals about women are jus- 
tified entirely by the resulting benefit to the state and not at all by women’s 
needs or rights. It is important that the state in question is the ideal state. 
As far as I can see, there is nothing in Republic 5 which would commit 
Plato to the view that it was unjust for fourth-century Athenian women to 
be treated as they were. The proposals for women arise when the just con- 
stitution of the ideal state has been determined. There seems no reason 
why analogous proposals should be made in an unreformed state. 
Why should women be able to do men’s jobs where this will merely 
have the result that instead of operating in a private sphere in the home, 
they will be operating in a private sphere at work? Plato would have no 
grounds for arguing that it would be best and useful for the state for this 
to happen. 

Is this an ungenerous way to take the spirit of Plato’s proposals? We 
should notice that even in the ideal state Plato limits his proposals for 
women to the Guardian class. There is nothing to suggest that the worker 
class do not live like fourth-century Greeks, with the women at home doing 
the cooking and weaving. This seems to show that whether women should 
do men’s jobs depends, for Plato, on the nature of the jobs. The ideal state 
might contain many discontented potters’ wives wanting to be potters; but 
presumably the Guardians (male and female) would only tell them to stay 
at home and learn s6phrosuné in carrying out their appointed tasks. 

If Plato’s argument applies only to the performance of tasks which con- 
tribute towards the public good in the direct way that the Guardians’ tasks 


‘6 Laws 802e declares that pride and courage are characteristic of men (and should be 
expressed in their music) whereas what is characteristic of women is restraint and modesty. Plato 
seems to endorse in the Meno the idea that the scope of men’s and women’s virtue is differ- 
ent—that of a man is to manage his own and the city’s affairs capably, that of a woman is to be 
a good and thrifty housewife and to obey her husband (71e, 73a). This makes it hard to see how 
women can possess the thumoeidic part of the soul necessary for the complete justice of a 
Guardian. The Laws concludes, consistently, that a woman has less potentiality for virtue than 
a man (781b2-4): Plato says that it is women’s weakness and timidity that make them sty and 
devious. 
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do, it is clearly irrelevant to modern arguments for equality of opportu- 
nity. No modern feminist would argue that women should be able to do 
men’s jobs when this will result in greater direct benefit to the state, and 
otherwise stay at home. The moment it could be shown that the state did 
not need the extra women public servants, there would be no grounds for 
letting them have the jobs. 

It would in fact be surprising if Plato’s argument were relevant to 
women’s rights, because it is a purely utilitarian argument. This is, however, 
precarious ground for a feminist, for once more efficient means to the 
desired end are found, women can at once be thrust back into the home. 
Mill begins The Subjection of Women with the statement that ‘the 
legal subordination of one sex to the other is wrong in itself’. Plato is not 
committed to this by the Republic, and I see no reason whatsoever to 
believe that he thought that it was true. He thinks only that the present 
situation is wasteful and inefficient, and, under ideal conditions, should be 
changed. 

This makes it easier to understand what seemed puzzling earlier, namely 
that Plato should combine a belief that the jobs of (Guardian) men should 
be open to women with a belief that women are physically and mentally 
inferior to men. It has always been difficult for those who see Plato as a 
feminist to understand why he stresses so much the comparative feeble- 
ness of women’s contribution, for it is not usual to combine proposals like 
Plato’s with extreme contempt for women. But on a purely utilitarian argu- 
ment, since women represent a huge pool of untapped resources, it does 
not matter in the least if their contribution is not as good as that of men; 
and that is just what Plato seems to think. 

Throughout Plato’s works there are scattered examples of conventional 
contempt for women. At Cratylus 392b1~-d10, for example, we are told that 
the Trojan men called Hector’s son Astyanax and the Trojan women called 
him Scamandrius, and that this means that the former is the right name, as 
men are more intelligent than women. Of course nothing can be built on 
this kind of remark, and it would be unprofitable as well as depressing to 
comb Plato’s works for such passages. Nevertheless, they are significant in 
that taken together they build up a consistent tone which is hard to rec- 
oncile with an attitude that could be called feminist. Even in book 5 itself 
Plato remarks that the practice of despoiling the dead shows a ‘small and 
womanish mind’ (469d7)—this in a context where half of the army doing 
the killing and despoiling are women. This might be put down to careless- 
ness were it not for the Timaeus, where Plato not only says (42e), ‘Human 
nature being twofold, the better sort was that which should thereafter be 
called man,’ but says twice (42b3-c4, 90e6-91a4) that evil and cowardly 
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men are reborn as women, that being the first step downwards to rebirth 
as animals. There could hardly be a more open declaration that women are 
inferior to men. If the Timaeus was written at roughly the same time as 
the Republic, this embarrasses those who want to see Plato in the Repub- 
lic as a feminist. But if what I have argued is right, then the Timaeus is 
quite compatible with the Republic. Even if women are inferior to men, it 
will still be of advantage to the state to have women do what men do if it 
is of public benefit. The argument in the Republic does not need, or claim, 
more than this. 

There is one striking and revealing passage which shows that even in the 
Republic Plato holds the view of women’s inferiority which has its uglier 
expression in the Timaeus. At 563b7-9 equality (isonomia) and freedom 
between men and women turns up as one of the deplorable corruptions 
of the democratic state. Now what is wrong with the democratic state, 
in Plato’s view, is that unequals are treated equally—young and old, for 
example, and slave and free. The only possible inference is that Plato 
himself holds that women are naturally inferior to men,'’ and that any 
actual state where they are on terms of equality has corrupted the natural 
hierarchy. It is true that in his hostile portrait of the democratic state Plato 
carries over some details from contemporary Athens (for example, the fact 
that slaves cannot be distinguished at sight from free men by their clothes) 
and so not all features of his description embody serious theses. But even 
at his most careless Plato could hardly have thought of fourth-century 
Athens as an example of a place where men and women were on terms 
of freedom and equality. The passage must, then, be taken as a deliberate 
and important statement of what Plato believes, and it shows conclusively 
that the Republic does not differ on this point from the Timaeus. Even in 
the Republic Plato never advocates the view that men and women are 
equal. 

It comes as no surprise, then, that when Plato stops believing that the 
ideal state can be realized, he also stops thinking that women should do 
the same jobs as men, even in a greatly improved state. In the Laws he has 
abandoned the idea that men and women might be totally devoted to the 
state as the Guardians were. And the Republic’s radical proposals about 
women lapse. Although women are still educated and forced into public 
to some extent, this is merely so that they can be controlled, since their 
potential for virtue is less than men’s and they would get up to mischief 
(780d9-781b6). They are still to learn how to fight, but only so as to defend 
their homes and children in the last resort (804-6, 813e-814c). The only 


Cf. Laws 917a4-6, where this is clearly brought out. 
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office they hold seems to be that of organizing a kind of women’s moral 
vigilante group. Otherwise they are left in the position of fourth-century 
Greek women. They take no part in any political process, they are unable 
to own or inherit property in their own right, and they are perpetual legal 
minors always under the authority of male relatives or guardians. Women 
are married off by their fathers or brothers, and an heiress passes with the 
property to the nearest male relative,'* as was the normal Greek practice 
of the time." 

Plato’s argument that women should be Guardians thus has three 
crucial defects: it is not valid against an anti-feminist, it is irrelevant to facts 
about women’s desires, and it is irrelevant to the injustice of sexual 
inequality. 

Plato’s proposal to abolish nuclear family life has also led to his being 
associated with radical feminists who claim that women can only be liber- 
ated from confining sexual roles by providing an alternative to the nuclear 
family.” Here again, however, we should look carefully at what Plato actu- 
ally says. 

He attacks the second ‘wave’ with the proposal (457c10-d1) that ‘all the 
women should be in common’. (It is worth noticing that he describes this 
always from the male point of view. He talks of the koindnia of women 
and children, koindnia being a word used in Attic legal documents to mean 
joint ownership of property, and refers to the ‘correct acquisition and use’ 
of women and children.”') Socrates says that he had supposed the useful- 
ness of the system to be obvious, so that he would only have to show its 
possibility, but he is made to describe both. Here again we find that neither 
justice nor peopte’s actual desires enter in; it is the usefulness to the state 
alone” which is in question to justify the measures. 

After describing communal life Socrates starts to say why this is the best 

'8 A woman can choose her own husband, if she is an heiress, only in the extremely unlikely 
situation of there being absolutely no suitable male relative available; and even then her choice 
is to be in consultation with her guardians. 

" Even so, a limited amount of gymnastic activity and fighting is left open for women in the 
Laws; this shows how liitle this has to do with real liberation of women from traditional roles, 
in spite of the fuss made over it in the Republic. 

” At this point I distinguish ‘radical feminists’ from ‘feminists’, because clearly one can be a 
feminist without believing that the nuclear family must be abolished. 

21 J owe the point about koindnia to S. Pomeroy, ‘Feminism in Book V of Plato’s Republic’, 
Apeiron (1974). Pomeroy holds the implausible view that because Plato uses of the male 
Guardians’ relation to the female Guardians language which can be used of property-owning, 
it is his considered conclusion that the female Guardians are simply the property of the 
males. 

? 457d6-9: Socrates thinks it obvious that abolition of the nuclear family is useful (6phe- 
limon) and a very great good (megiston agathon). Its justification is characterized as proof that 


it is not only possible but useful (Gphelimon) at d4-5, e3-4. At 458b5-6 it is said that it would 
be the greatest possible benefit to the city and to the Guardians (sumphor@tat’ an eié prachthenta 
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possible system. He has already pointed out its eugenic advantages. But 
these are subservient to the main justification, which is given at 462-6. The 
greatest good for a state is unity; the greatest evil, disunity, which leads to 
disruption and instability. He undertakes to show that the system of com- 
munal living is the best possible one because it produces the highest degree 
of unity in a state. A Guardian will regard all his contemporaries as broth- 
ers and sisters and have filial feelings to all those of an age to be his or her 
parents. The Guardians will not be tied to houses and families; all their 
emotional energy will be released for service to the state, and will not be 
wasted in quarrels over individual concerns. Plato writes at length and elo- 
quently on the superiority of the state which is unitary in this way, so that 
it can be compared to a body which feels pain as a whole when one part 
of it is damaged. At the end of the passage he says that in view of all that 
he has described, the life of the Guardians is ‘nobler and better’ than that 
of an Olympic victor. 

Plato is thus miles away from modern preoccupation with the abolition 
of the nuclear family as a means to personal liberation and a prerequisite 
for the achievement of a more satisfying personal life. Plato is uninterested 
in the question of whether the life of an individual is stunted by the nuclear 
family. His obsession with unity and stability in a state points in the oppo- 
site direction from increasing free self-realization and self-direction on the 
part of the individual. 

It is interesting to compare Plato here with the modern radical feminist 
Shulamith Firestone in her book The Dialectic of Sex. Firestone is just as 
radical as Plato about abolishing the nuclear family in favour of commu- 
nal living, and just as visionary about the results. Abolishing the nuclear 
family, according to her, would ‘spread family emotions over the whole 
society ... if no one had exclusive relationships with children, then . . . the 
natural interest in children would be diffused over all children rather than 
narrowly concentrated on one’s own’ (p. 196 n. 2). But for Firestone this 
should be done because of the psychological and sexual liberation of 
people which according to her would resuit. Until the nuclear family 
is replaced, she argues, people will be trapped in institutions which are 
‘psychologically destructive’, and their sexuality will be frustrated and 
unfulfilled.” Plato, on the other hand, does not regard the family as 


téi te polei kai tois phulaxin). At 461e7 the koindnia of women and children is said to be best 
(beltist@). At 462a2-7 Socrates says that we must see whether or not it fits the greatest good of 
a city (i.e. unity); at 464b5-6 it is said to be the cause (aitia) of this. 

3 The Dialectic of Sex, 51-4, ch. 3 pt. 1, 183-6, 187-95, 210-24. This is a common theme in 
women’s liberation literature. Cf. Limpus, ‘Liberation of Women, Sexual Politics and the Family’ 
(New England Free Press); Millett, Sexual Politics, esp. 61-2, 120-7. 
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psychologically destructive, or rather it does not enter his account of 
people’s psychology at all. As for sexuality, Plato is so far from wanting to 
liberate it that the communal life of the Guardians is made the basis of a 
very strict regulation of sex life. No importance at all is given to individu- 
als’ choices; eugenic considerations are paramount. The only value Plato 
can see in sexual desire is the way it can be used to make sexual gratifi- 
cation a kind of bribe for doing well in battle. But even here the advan- 
tage is that a brave man will have many children and thus improve the 
state’s stock. No value is attributed to satisfying sexual desire itself 
(468c5-6, 460b). 

Thus for Plato the abolition of the nuclear family is meant to lead, not 
to greater individual personal and sexual fulfilment, but rather to a deeper 
sinking of the individual self in the concerns of the city. It is ‘privatization’ 
(ididsis) of feelings of pleasure and pain (462b8) that tends to break up a 
state and should be fought against. What is wrong with the nuclear family 
is not that it represses the individual but that it does so in the interests of 
too narrow an ideal, and Plato wants to abolish it in the interests of an 
authoritarian state. Modern radical feminists want to abolish it in the inter- 
ests of greater self-realization on the part of individuals. 

Interestingly, history seems to indicate that here it is Plato who is wrong. 
Authoritarian states have not in fact tried to abolish the nuclear family to 
increase loyalty to the state. If anything it is the other way round; devo- 
tion to the state is fostered not by breaking family ties but rather by 
strengthening them. The growth of Stalinism in Russia was marked by the 
imposition of repressive measures designed to strengthen the nuclear 
family, undoing the measures passed after the Revolution which were 
designed to weaken it. The later laws, which made divorce difficult and 
raised the status and esteem of marriage and childbearing, were not 
relaxed until de-Stalinization in the 1950s.“ Nazi Germany from the very 
first linked the cult of the state with emphasis on the traditional family. 
Goebbels put it very clearly: ‘When we eliminate women from public life, 
it is... because we want to give them back their essential honour... The 
outstanding and highest calling of woman is always that of wife and 
mother.... The Nazis passed several laws designed specifically to 
strengthen the family as an institution.” That two such different authori- 


** Millett, Sexual Politics, 168~76; Firestone, The Dialectic of Sex, 198-9, Rowbotham, Women, 
Resistance and Revolution. ch. 6, and her introduction to Alexandra Kollontai’s pamphlet 
Women Workers Struggle for their Rights (Falling Wall Press): W. Reich, The Sexual Revolution, 
pt. 2. 

>> Millett, Sexual Politics, 157-68, where solid facts are cited which refute the silly attempt by 
A. Stassinopoulos (The Female Woman, 76-8) to show that the Nazis were ideologically against 
the family on the ground that onc Nazi sociologist wanted to replace family life with separate 
male communes. 
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tarian states should strengthen the nuclear family in this way can hardly 
be a coincidence. 

Thus not only are Plato’s intentions opposite to those of modern radical 
feminists, but his analysis comes off worse than theirs in the face of em- 
pirical findings. 

We can now see how wrong is the sort of interpretation of Plato to be 
found in Crossman’s Plato Today (which I choose as representative of 
many interpretations of Republic 5): ‘The abolition of marriage was a 
tremendous assertion of the rights of woman’ (p. 122); ‘Plato was a femi- 
nist not only in the sense that he wanted to free the best women from the 
bondage of the family; he also wanted to free them from the ambitions 
which that bondage imposed on them’ (p. 123); ‘Plato faces us with the full 
problem of “feminism”’ (p. 125). 

Crossman not only accepts the familiar picture but also accepts the usual 
objection to it, namely that it flies in the face of human nature. Most 
people, he claims, need lasting sexual unions and family life, and it is no 
good for a husband and wife to try to live on terms of equality, because 
the husband’s work will inevitably be better than the wife’s and all that 
will result is an unequal rivalry. ‘The failure of many modern marriages 
must be attributed to Platonic ideals’ (p. 125). 

If what I have argued is right, we shall have to look elsewhere for the 
cause of the failure of many modern marriages. Plato is not interested in 
the rights of women, nor in freeing women (or men) from the bonds of the 
family. What he is passionately interested in is the prospect of a unified 
and stable state in which some at least of the citizens work solely for the 
state’s good. The proposals about women and the family are means to that 
end, and as the vision of that end fades, so does Plato’s interest in those 
means. Plato the feminist is a myth. 

Mill begins The Subjection of Women with the statement that the sub- 
ordination of one sex to the other is wrong in itself. It seems to me that to 
be a feminist one has to begin from this point. But it is a point that Plato 
never reaches. And it is not surprising that he never reaches it, for he is 
not going in that direction at all.” 


% Tam grateful to James Dybikowski for very helpful comments on an earlier draft. He will 
still think that I am too hard on Plato. I am also grateful to Graeme Segal for improvements in 
the present version. 
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PLATO’S TOTALITARIANISM! 


Cc. C. W. TAYLOR 


Though the topic of this paper was originally suggested by Popper’s attack 
on Plato in The Open Society and its Enemies, my main concern is not to 
take sides in the great debate prompted by that celebrated critique. My 
aim, rather, is expository. I shall first attempt to distinguish three principal 
varieties of totalitarianism and then try to see how close the fit is between 
any of those varieties and the political theory of the Republic, which is the 
Platonic text with which I shall be mainly concerned. 

Totalitarian states are characterized by a coincidence of two features, 
authoritarianism and ideology.” By authoritarianism I understand a system 
in which the ordinary citizen has no significant share, either direct or indi- 
rect, in the making of political decisions. Ancient tyrannies and some 
modern colonial regimes are or were authoritarian in this sense. But a 
typical tyranny was not totalitarian, since another necessary condition, 
viz. ideology, was lacking. By an ideology I understand a pervasive scheme 
of values, intentionally promulgated by some person or persons and pro- 
moted by institutional means in order to direct all or the most significant 
aspects of public and private life towards the attainment of the goals dic- 
tated by those values.> Ancient tyrannies had, as far as our evidence sug- 
gests, no ideology; the principal aim of the tyrant was to preserve power 


' Reprinted with permission from Polis, 5 (1986), 4-29, and the author. 

This is a revised version of a paper read at the 1984 meeting of the Society for Greek 
Political Thought, held at the London School of Economics. (The coincidence of date and venue 
irresistibly suggested the topic.) 1 am grateful to all who took part in the discussion, especially 
to Julius Tomin, whose personal experience reminds us that the importance of the subject is not 
confined to the theoretical sphere. 

? Ido not purport to offer a precise definition of totalitarianism, but merely to give a char- 
acterization of the phenomenon sufficient for the purpose of this paper. For discussion of the 
question whether a definition is possible, of the marks by which totalitarian regimes may be rec- 
ognized, and much else of interest beyond the scope of this enquiry, see Leonard Schapiro, Toral- 
itarianism (London: Macmillan, 1972). 

5 ‘The Fascist conception of the state is all-embracing, and outside of the state no human or 
spiritual values can exist, let alone be desirable’ (Mussolini, article on Fascism in Enciclopedia 
italiana, quoted by Schapiro, Totalitarianism, 49). 
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and status for himself and his family and dependants, and while, as in the 
Sicilian tyrannies of the fifth century Bc, public resources were devoted 
to the maintenance of that end by such means as building of temples and 
participation in athletic festivals, there is no indication that tyrannical 
governments attempted to direct private life for public ends.* The clearest 
example of an ancient Greek state which did have an ideology was Sparta, 
which, interestingly enough, was not authoritarian on my definition, since 
its magistrates were elected and their enactments subject to some degree 
of control by the citizen body. (Authoritarianism is, of course, a matter of 
degree, but I shall not attempt to pursue that question in this paper.) A 
state may be authoritarian and have an ideology without being totalitar- 
ian, if the locus of political power is distinct from the organization which 
directs the ideology, as in medieval Western Europe, where authoritarian 
monarchies coexisted, often uneasily, with the ideology of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The identity of the locus of political power and the source 
of the ideology is what I mean by the ‘coincidence’ of authoritarianism 
and ideology; coincidence is therefore to be distinguished from mere 
coexistence. 

It can hardly be disputed that by these criteria the ideal state of the 
Republic is a totalitarian state. It is, of course, an instance of extreme 
authoritarianism. All political decisions are made by the guardians without 
any reference to the citizen body. The guardians, moreover, are neither 
elected nor removable from office by popular vote. Politically, their power 
is absolute; the only control over them is itself ideological, in that they are 
under an absolute moral obligation not to allow any deviation from the 
system of education by which the ruling ideology, and therefore acceptance 
by all of the political system, is passed on from one generation to the next 
(424b). That the ideal state has an all-pervasive ideology is also indis- 
putable. The context just cited provides a good example: innovations in 
music and poetry (i.e. in education) gradually spread to affect people’s 
character and behaviour, their personal relations, and finally laws and con- 
stitutional forms ‘until in the end they overthrow everything both public 
and private’ (424d-e). Here is a perfect example of that seamless web of 
aesthetics, etiquette, education, morality, and politics which is typical of an 
ideological society (cf. Puritan commonwealths in England and America, 
or the official policy of the Soviet Union). And finally the locus of politi- 
cal power is identical with the source of the ideology, viz. the intellect of 
the guardians. The knowledge of the Good which is the most precious pos- 
session of that intellect determines the content of the ideology, which in 


* of. A. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (London: Hutchinson, 1956). 
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turn provides the justification for the power which that intellect exercises 
via its knowledge of how the Good is to be realized. 

It is, therefore, uncontroversial that the ideal state of the Republic is a 
totalitarian state. Where there is room for dispute is on the question of 
what kind of totalitarian state it is. The significance of that question will 
become apparent when we make the threefold distinction of kinds of total- 
itarianism mentioned at the outset. The basis of that distinction is a dis- 
tinction in the values which the ruling ideology seeks to promote, and 
hence in the crucially important differences in the relative values assigned 
to the goals and well-being on the one hand of the state and on the other 
of the individuals who compose it. 


(a) In the first kind of totalitarianism the purposes and well-being of 
individuals are totally subordinated to those of the state. The well-being 
of the state is defined in terms of such goods as power, prestige, and secu- 
rity, and the ideology requires that the citizens shall bend their energies to 
the promotion of those ends for their own sake. In so far as the promotion 
of individual well-being is itself an aim of the state, that is simply because, 
the citizens being essentially a resource to be exploited for the benefit of 
the state, it is prudent for the state to husband that resource, just as it is 
prudent for a slave-master to see that his slaves are well fed, well housed, 
and generally content. Orwell’s Oceania is a totalitarian state of this 
extreme kind.’ and Nazi Germany comes close to providing a non-fictional 
example, though the necessity of enlisting the loyalty of the citizen to 
support the regime gives Nazi propaganda a character which partly assim- 
ilates Nazism to the second form of totalitarianism. 

(b) Here the aims of the state are defined as before, and are paramount 
as before. In terms of the ideology, however, the welfare of the individual 
is not a resource to be fostered as a means to, and if necessary sacrificed 
for, the good of the state. Rather the good of the individual is identified as 
his/her contribution to the good of the state. To confer the greatest benefit 
on an individual is to cause that individual to be in the best condition of 


5 «The party seeks power entirely for its own sake. We are not interested in the good of others; 
we are interested solely in power. Not wealth or luxury or long life or happiness: only power, 
pure power. ... We are different from all the oligarchies of the past, in that we know what we 
are doing. All the others, even those who resembled ourselves, were cowards and hypocrites. 
The German Nazis and the Russian Communists came very close to us in their methods, but 
they never had the courage to recognize their own motives. They pretended, perhaps they even 
believed, that they had seized power unwillingly and for a limited time, and that just round the 
corner there lay a paradise where human beings would be free and equal. We are not like that. 
We know that no one ever seizes power with the intention of relinquishing it. Power is not a 
means, it is an end. One does not establish a dictatorship in order to safeguard a revolution: one 
makes the revolution in order to establish the dictatorship’ (George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty- 
Four (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1954), 211). 
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which he/she is capable. But the best condition for any individual is the 
condition of maximum contribution to the good of the state. Hence in 
requiring total commitment to the achievement of the well-being of the 
state the state itself ipso facto promotes the well-being of the individual. 
This form of totalitarianism may rest on a view of the individual as essen- 
tially part of an organic social unity, and therefore as an entity whose 
proper functioning, and hence its good condition, is defined as its contri- 
bution to the well-being of the whole.* The ideologies of Fascism in general 
and Nazism in particular present a debased version of this view, in which 
the individual transcends his particular limitations by identification with 
nation or race and achieves personal grandeur via the aggrandizement of 
the latter through the machinery of the state.’ In this form of totalitarian- 
ism the welfare of the individual has intrinsic value, not merely instru- 
mental value as in the first form. But this value, though intrinsic, is 
not ultimate; it is derivative from the identification of the good of the indi- 
vidual as his contribution to the good of the state, which is the ultimate 
good. 

(c) In the third form of totalitarianism the priority is reversed. The func- 
tion and aim of the state is simply to promote the welfare of its citizens, 
that welfare being defined independently in terms of such individual goods 
as knowledge, health, and happiness. The good condition of the state is thus 
defined as the state of maximum well-being for the citizens; as in (b) both 
individual good and the good of the state are of intrinsic value, but here 
the good of the individual is ultimately valuable, that of the state deriva- 
tively. This form of totalitarianism, then, is a form of paternalism. Citizens 
of a state of this kind are subjected to totalitarian authority for their own 
good; the justification for that subjection is their inability to achieve the 
good for themselves, whether through intellectual incapacity, individual 
weakness of character, or collective political ineptitude. 


The distinction of these three kinds of totalitarianism is of some interest, 
both in the abstract and with reference to Plato. In the abstract the 


® ‘Since the state is mind objectified, it is only as one of its members that the individual himself 
has objectivity, genuine individuality, and an ethical life’ (Hegel, Philosophy of Right, trans. T. 
M. Knox (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), 156, quoted by Schapiro, Totalitarianism, 81). 

7 [Totalitarianism] appears to make the state swallow the individual, and to absorb into 
authority completely the liberty that should be set against every authority that limits it... But 
one might say just the opposite; for in this conception the state is the will of the individual 
himself in its universal and absolute aspect, and thus the individual swallows the state, and since 
legitimate authority cannot extend beyond the actual will of the individual, authority is resolved 
completely in liberty. .. . the true absolute democracy is not that which seeks a limited state but 
that which sets no limit to the state that develops in the inmost heart of the individual confer- 
ring on his will the absolutely universal force of law’ (Gentile, Genesis and Structure of Society, 
trans. Harris, 179, quoted by Schapiro, Totalitarianism, 35). 
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three theories rest on different metaphysical assumptions and are, there- 
fore, open to challenge on different grounds. The paternalist theory is a 
humanist, teleological theory of a familiar kind; it treats recognizable, indi- 
vidual human goods as paramount and evaluates social institutions in 
terms of their efficacy and efficiency in producing them. Its dubious fea- 
tures are its denial of autonomy as itself a constituent of human welfare, 
and its claim that some individuals are entitled to wield absolute political 
power in virtue of possessing knowledge of what is good for themselves 
and for others, a claim which is contestable both on the metaphysical 
ground that it is dubious whether such knowledge is possible and on the 
moral ground that, even if possible, it is doubtful whether it confers politi- 
cal authority. This theory can claim to be individualist in that it gives 
primacy to the good of individuals, though it is opposed to individualism 
in its denial of political freedom, self-expression, and self-determination. 
At the other extreme Nineteen Eighty-Four-style totalitarianism is anti- 
individualist in a much more damaging sense, viz. that it assigns to the indi- 
vidual only instrumental value. Moreover, its ascription of ultimate value 
to such features of the state as power and prestige, once the connection of 
such features with individual good is severed, seems totally mysterious. The 
individual is required to sacrifice his own interests for the sake of these 
things, yet without being given anything that can be recognized as a reason 
for doing so. This ‘theory’ is, then, not merely anti-individualist and anti- 
humanist, but ultimately anti-rational, resting on a blind worship of power 
and on a hidden appeal to coercion rather than reason. Theories of the 
second type attempt to remedy these deficiencies by the identification of 
the good of the individual with that of the state, but at the cost either of 
introducing highly questionable metaphysical assumptions about the 
nature of both, or of slipping into sheer intellectual dishonesty in passing 
off something quite distinct from the individual’s interest as his ‘real’ or 
‘higher’ interest 

It is, therefore, crucial for critics and defenders of Plato to determine 
which of these kinds of theory is closest to the theory of the Republic. 
Popper’s position is clear: though he does not explicitly allude to the clas- 
sification sketched above, he regards Plato as a totalitarian of the first, 
extreme kind, and the moral fervour of his polemic springs from his indig- 
nation at what he sees as Plato’s basic anti-humanism. He asserts that 
for Plato, ‘The criterion of morality is the interest of the state’ (p. 107; his 


* Cf. Isaiah Berlin, ‘Two Concepts of Liberty’, sect. n, in Four Essays on Liberty (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1969). 
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italics’), that the interest of the state (i.e. the best state) is ‘to arrest all 
change, by the maintenance of a rigid class division and class rule’ (p. 89), 
and that ‘the individual is nothing but a cog [sc. in the state machine]’ and 
hence that ‘ethics is nothing but the study of how to fit him into the whole’ 
(p. 108).!° This is not the place for a detailed discussion of Popper’s attack 
on Plato’s alleged historicism, but this much must be observed without 
more ado. Popper seems to attribute to Plato the absurd view that the 
interest of the state consists in its immunity from change. That that view is 
absurd needs no argument. It is one thing to believe that all change is for 
the worse; but that view, silly though it is (and it is certainly not one which 
Plato held, see below), at least presupposes an independently specifiable 
good state from the standpoint of which change can be seen as deteriora- 
tion. But the view that change is as such bad because it is a process away 
from a prior state commits one who holds it to the view that any earlier 
state is better than any different later state just because it is earlier." 


® All quotations from Popper are from The Open Society and its Enemies, i, 5th rev. edn. 
(London: Routledge, 1966). 

© The statement that the individual is nothing but a cog in the state machine is the antecedent 
of a conditional, but the context makes it clear that Popper accepts its truth. Cf. p. 98: ‘it is the 
purpose of the individual to maintain the stability of the state’. 

! Popper is apparently led to his view that for Plato all change is deterioration by his belief 
that since Forms are prior to their changeable instances all change is change from a condition 
of maximum resemblance to the Forms to a Jesser degree of resemblance, i.e. (since Forms are 
paradigms of perfection) all change is deterioration. ‘The perfect and good Forms or Ideas are 
prior to the copies, the sensible things, and they are something like primogenitors or starting 
points of all the changes in the world of flux. This view is used for evaluating the general trend 
and main direction of all changes in the world of sensible things. For if the starting point of all 
change is perfect and good, then change can only be a movement that leads away from the 
perfect and good; it must be directed towards the imperfect and the evil, towards corruption’ 
(pp. 35-6). 

This account rests on a misunderstanding of the notion of priority. Forms are prior to their 
instances in various ways: temporally (being eternal, they exist before any particular instance 
comes to be), causally (F things are F in virtue of participation in the Form of F), and onto- 
logically (for most values of F there can be no F things if there is no Form of F, but the Form 
of F does not have to have instances). But none of these sorts of priority implies that Forms are 
starting-points of change; moreover, not only is there no evidence to support the latter claim, 
but there is conclusive evidence against it, e.g. in the doctrine of the Phaedo that things come 
to have certain properties by Forms coming to be in them (e.g. 102d-e). Things which become 
F obviously become more like the Form of F, not less like it as Popper’s account requires. 

The myth of the Politicus does indeed describe a cosmic process of degeneration, in which 
the inherent disorderliness of matter inevitably leads to a gradual loss of the order originally 
imposed by the Demiourgos, necessitating periodic divine intervention to restore the original 
order. This may be merely a metaphor for the permanent tension between rational order and 
recalcitrant matter which is a fundamental principle of Plato’s cosmology. But even assuming 
that Plato belicved in cosmic degeneration, counterbalanced by periodic divine intervention, 
that gives no support to Popper, since such cosmic degeneration is clearly compatible, and was 
recognized by Plato as being compatible, with social and political development (274c-d). See 
next note. 
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In fact it is obvious that Plato accepted neither that absurd view nor 
what I have called the silly thesis of universal pessimism, viz. that by 
some prior criterion of value all change is deterioration. To take the most 
obvious case, the freeing of the prisoners in the cave from their chains and 
their journey to the sunlight, while a process of change, is not a process 
of deterioration. Nor did he think that the course of human history is one 
of continuous deterioration; for example, the account of the re-creation of 
civilization after the flood at the beginning of Laws 3 is not an account of 
degeneration.” Obviously, the reason why the ideal state is to remain 
stable is not that stability is itself the good for a state or even a good at 
all, but because the ideal state is perfect (teleds agathén; 427e); hence any 
change must necessarily be deterioration. It is perfect in that it is so con- 
structed as to fulfil, as well as the human condition allows, the function of 
the state. It is clear that Plato’s insistence on the changelessness of the ideal 
state admits the claim that the function of the state is to promote the good 
of the citizens. Whether that was in fact his view of its function is what we 
have now to consider. 

As a prelude to that discussion it is worth recalling some features of the 
structure of the Republic which are so familiar as perhaps to escape notice. 
The central theme of books 2-10 is Socrates’ response to the challenge of 
Glaucon and Adeimantus to show that dikaiosuné is something worth 
having, an intrinsic good to its possessor, independently of any good con- 
sequences which it is instrumental in producing. The suggestion that it is 
something good, not for the agent, but for something or someone else, is 
after all the thesis that it is allotrion agathon, which Thrasymachus had 
urged against Socrates and which, all parties agree at the beginning of book 
2, has not been adequately refuted. Now suppose that Plato were an 
extreme totalitarian as Popper alleges. In that case surely his proper 
response to Glaucon and Adeimantus would be as follows: 


Of course justice is not an intrinsic good for the just individual. Justice, in the case 
of the individual, is simply the virtue of fitting into one’s proper place in the state 
machine, and is good purely instrumentally, in so far as it promotes the good 

? “So surely . .. thousands upon thousands of states have come into being, while at least as 
many, in equally vast numbers, have been destroyed? Time and again each has adopted every 
type of political system. And sometimes small states have become bigger, and bigger ones have 
grown smaller; superior states have deteriorated and bad ones have improved’ (676b-c, trans. 
T. J. Saunders, Plato: The Laws (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1970)). 

Against Popper’s contention that ‘According to the Republic, the original or primitive form 
of society, and at the same time, the one that resembles the Form or Idea of a state most closely, 
the “best state”, is a kingship of the wisest and most godlike of men’ (p. 39), Plato leaves open 
at 499c-d the question whether the ideal state ever existed in the remote past as being like the 
question whether it now exists in some remote part of the world, irrelevant to his present under- 
taking, which is to show the conditions under which it could come into being. 
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condition of that machine, i.e. its stable functioning. Individual justice is, then, 
allotrion agathon, the allo in question being the polis itself. But besides, and of 
incomparable greater value than the justice of the individual is the justice of the 
polis, that state of the polis in which every individual fulfils his/her proper social 
role, i.e. the role such that his/her filling it best preserves political stability. That form 
of justice is an intrinsic good for its possessor, but its possessor is the polis, not the 
individual. : 


It will immediately be obvious how far that reply diverges from the reality 
of the text. First, justice for the individual is not the virtue of filling one’s 
proper social role. Plato indeed argues that that will flow from one’s pos- 
session of justice (441d12-e2), but justice itself is that inner condition of 
psychic harmony in which each of the principal elements of the personal- 
ity performs its proper role. And that inner state is argued to be an intrin- 
sic good for its possessor, first via the analogy with health at the end of 
book 4 (444a-445b), and then in the comparison of lives in book 9, where 
the life of psychic harmony is argued to be the only life which is fully 
desire-satisfying and truly pleasant. Plato, then, accepts the challenge to 
show that justice is constitutive of eudaimonia for the individual and struc- 
tures the whole of the work to meet it, whereas if he were a consistent and 
honest totalitarian he would dismiss the challenge as based on a miscon- 
ception. The question of honesty cannot be discussed independently; since 
our only access to Plato’s intentions is via his text, it is obviously futile to 
suggest that he really intends to espouse extreme totalitarianism, but 
attempts to disguise that intention by pretending to argue that individual 
justice is good for the just individual. For the only evidence which could 
be adduced in favour of that claim is evidence that at other places in the 
text Plato defends extreme totalitarianism, and that that thesis is the dom- 
inant one, i.e. evidence that the passages arguing for the benefits of justice 
to the individual are inconsistent with the (alleged) central thesis of 
extreme totalitarianism. 

Where, then, do we find the alleged dominant thesis maintained or 
argued for in the text? Despite, or perhaps because of, the emotional inten- 
sity of Popper’s polemic he is remarkably short on documentation. It is an 
astonishing fact that chapter 6 of The Open Society and its Enemies, 
volume i, which contains the kernel of his argument, does not refer directly 
to a single passage of the Republic which even looks as if it supports 
extreme totalitarianism. The alleged total subjection of the individual to 
the state is proclaimed on the basis of three passages of the Laws, 739cff., 
923b ff., and 942a ff. The second and third of these can quickly be set aside; 
in 942aff. the principle that no one should think of acting for him- or 
herself without the orders of a leader is enunciated as part of a code of 
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military discipline, and therefore has no implication that in general the 
individual’s good is subordinated to that of the state. In 923bff, in a 
passage regulating the making of wills, the legislator states that, since prop- 
erty belongs, not to an individual, but to a genos and ultimately to the polis, 
the testator cannot bequeath it at pleasure, but in such a way as best to 
serve the interests of genos and polis, to which those of the individual must 
be subordinate. This plainly allows and perhaps even suggests the contrast 
between the interest of all and the interest of one rather than that between 
the interest of the individual and the interest of the group, where the latter 
is conceived, as the extreme totalitarian thesis requires, as independent of 
the interests of the individuals composing the group. This leaves us with 
739c ff., where Plato, apparently referring to the ideal state of the Repub- 
lic, praises the total communism which characterizes it, the abolition of the 
family and private property: 


and by every means the total abolition of what is private (idion) from their life, to 
such an extent that as far as possible even what is naturally private is in a way 
common, so that their eyes and ears and hands seem to see and hear and act in 
common, and they praise and censure in unison, all liking and disliking the same 
things. 


This picture of the elimination of private life and private feeling is indeed 
forbidding, but it does nothing to support the thesis that Plato is here sup- 
porting extreme totalitarianism, for he continues (d6-e1): 


that sort of city, whether inhabited by gods or several children of gods [is such 
that] in living that sort of life they inhabit it euphrainomenoi, i.e. enjoying 
themselves. 


Popper omits that sentence, thereby conveying the entirely false impres- 
sion that in this passage Plato advocates the suppression of individuality 
for a collective good, when he quite plainly, though paradoxically, says that 
the suppression of individuality brings the pleasantest life for the individ- 
ual, such a blessed life indeed that it can plausibly be compared to that of 
a god.8 

In fact the strongest support for Popper’s thesis in the text of the Repub- 
lic is the well-known passage from the beginning of book 4 (420b-42Ic, 
cited by Popper in note 35 to chapter 5, but not discussed) where Socrates 
says that our aim in founding the ideal city is not to make any one class 
(ethnos) especially eudaimon, but as far as possible to make the whole polis 


5 Plato twice uses the verb euphrainesthai to describe the reaction of a divine being to some- 
thing which pleases it, once of the Demiourgos rejoicing in the creation of the world (Ti. 37c) 
and once of a goddess pleased by acts of worship (Laws 796b-c). 
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eudaimon. On the extreme totalitarian interpretation polis must be under- 
stood as ‘state’, i.e. as an organization conceived as distinct from the indi- 
viduals who compose it, and the aim of the founder of the ideal polis is to 
promote the well-being of that organization (conceived by Popper as its 
stability) in total independence from the welfare of its members. This inter- 
pretation has, I believe, been refuted by Vlastos,'* who points out that in 
this passage the contrast is not between the interest of the abstract organ- 
ization and that of the individuals who compose it, but between the inter- 
est of the whole polis, i.e. the whole community, and the sectional interest 
of any particular class within that community.’ Vlastos also points out that 
when Socrates refers back to this passage at 519e-520a, where he is 
explaining why the guardians are to be required to sacrifice their personal 
interest in uninterrupted intellectual activity in order to spend fifteen years 
in government, he describes the nomos which requires them to do so as 
‘not being concerned that one particular sort (genos) of person shall do 
especially well, but contriving to bring this about in the whole poiis, fitting 
the citizens together by persuasion and compulsion, making them give one 
another the benefit which each is capable of conferring on the community 
(to koinon)’. 

This insistence that the aim of the organization of a polis is to ensure 
that the citizens co-operate for their mutual advantage, and in particular 
that those in possession of political power must aim to benefit those subject 
to them, picks up two themes stated earlier in the work. Socrates had 
argued against Thrasymachus that if government is a techné, i.e. a ratio- 
nally ordered activity, its aim must be to promote the welfare of the gov- 
erned (341d-342c). Of course, book 1 being an aporetic prelude to the 
whole work, we should be cautious about taking claims made there as 
definitive statements of Plato’s views; but at least the onus is on someone 
who thinks that that view is repudiated in the later parts of the work to 
provide evidence of repudiation, whereas 519e-520a counts against that 
hypothesis. Then the organization of the primitive polis in book 2 is unam- 
biguously attributed to the necessity for co-operation in satisfying first the 
basic need for survival and then the desire for a modicum of material goods 


'* G. Viastos, ‘The Theory of Social Justice in the Polis in Plato’s Republic’, in H. North (ed.), 
Interpretations of Plato (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977). 

'S Ordinary Greek usage does not encourage a sharp distinction between the polis conceived 
as an abstract organization. the state, and the polis conceived as an organized community. Greek 
poleis were regularly referred to via the names of their peoples, as ‘the Athenians’, ‘the Spar- 
tans’, etc.; this usage is standard in the historians and in official documents (see e.g, R. Meiggs 
and D. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969) ). In 
the case of Athens we find the two forms ‘the Athenians’ and ‘the Athenian people’ (ho démos 
ton Athénaion, e.g. ibid., nos. 47, 52, 56). 
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(369b-372a).'° The primitive polis is, then, an organization set up by indi- 
viduals to secure for themselves a share of eudaimonia, understood at its 
most basic level as a materially tolerable life. As the work develops, this 
conception of eudaimonia is superseded by the more sophisticated con- 
ception of eudaimonia as psychic harmony, i.e. of the fully worthwhile life 
as consisting in the integration of the personality in the pursuit of the most 
intrinsically desirable goals. But the conception of the aim of the polis 
remains constant. The ideal as distinct from the primitive polis is not, 
indeed, instituted by its own citizens; for the unphilosophical individual, 
while capable of the primitive conception of eudaimonia, is not capable of 
the more sophisticated conception, since he is incapable of grasping what 
the highest intrinsic goods are. Hence it has to be set up externally, by an 
authoritarian, philosophic legislator. But his aim in setting up the ideal city 
is continuous with the aim of the creators of the primitive city, viz. the 
maximization of eudaimonia for the citizens. 

It is clear, then, that Plato is not an extreme totalitarian, since the whole 
structure of his theory requires that the polis is an organization devised 
with the paramount aim of promoting individual eudaimonia. But that for- 
mulation raises the crucial question ‘Whose eudaimonia?’ Is the aim of the 
foundation of the ideal state the promotion of the eudaimonia of all its 
citizens, or only that of the guardians? If the latter, then while Plato may 
be humanitarian as far as the guardians (including for this purpose the aux- 
iliaries) are concerned, he is still an extreme totalitarian as far as concerns 
the members of the productive class (who are by far the most numerous 
element in the state; 428e), since he regards them, not as individuals whose 
interests are to be fostered, but merely as a resource to be utilized as the 
promotion of the guardians’ eudaimonia requires. The point is strongly 
urged by Popper: ‘The workers, tradesmen, etc., do not interest him at all, 
they are only human cattle whose sole function is to provide for the ma- 
terial needs of the ruling class’ (p. 47). 

This accusation can be supported by the following argument. The func- 
tion of the polis cannot be the promotion of the eudaimonia of all its 
citizens, for only the guardians, and to a lesser degree the auxiliaries, are 
capable of eudaimonia. Eudaimonia is constituted by psychic harmony, the 
integration of the personality under the control of the intellect, itself 
directed by knowledge of the Forms. But the members of the third class 
are incapable of providing that intellectual control, and are therefore 

'© This is summed up at 372a1-2 by the statement that justice and injustice are to be found 


in these people’s treatment of each other, where the word translated ‘treatment’ (chreia) also 
has connotations of use and need. 
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incapable of true psychic harmony and hence of eudaimonia."” They are 
valuable, then, not for their own sake but merely instrumentally, as neces- 
sary for the functioning of the organization whose aim is the eudaimonia 
of the guardians. 

A possible response would be that Plato is none the less committed to 
holding that the eudaimonia of the polis is constituted by the eudaimonia 
of the individual citizens by his acceptance at 435e of the general princi- 
ple that the characteristics of communities are logically derivative from 
those of individuals, ‘for they could not have come from anywhere else’ 
(e3). Hence, it might be claimed, just as the Thracians are a warlike people 
just in virtue of the fact that all or most individual Thracians are warlike, 
so the ideal city is a eudaimon polis just in virtue of the fact that all or most 
of its citizens are eudaimones. But that would be wrong; Plato does not in 
that passage make the absurd claim that for any predicate F, F applies to 
a polis in virtue of the application of F to the individuals composing the 
polis.*® His claim is the more restricted one that the psychological typol- 
ogy (eidé te kai éthé) which defines the classes of the ideal state, to logis- 
tikon etc., requires that those characteristics apply in the first instance to 


7 Vlastos argues (in ‘Justice and Happiness in the Republic’, sect. vi, in Vlastos (ed.), Plato, 
ii (Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 1971); repr. in Vlastos, Platonic Studies (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1973) ) that the lower classes in the ideal state have psychic harmony, and 
therefore eudaimonia, because it suffices for psychic harmony that the elements in the person- 
ality should be directed by true belief as to what is best, which the lower classes have. It is true 
that at 429b-c courage, which is the special virtue of the auxiliaries, is defined as the power of 
retaining in all circumstances the [true] belief about what is to be feared, while the séphrosuné 
of the city consists in the agreement (homodoxia) of all classes on who is to rule (433c; cf. 432a, 
where the crucial word is ‘harmony’ (sumphdnia) ). Vlastos concedes (ibid., n. 72) that true belief 
which is not produced by education is not seen by Plato as sufficient for psychic harmony, being 
described as ‘brutish and slavish’ at 430b. But while the auxiliaries clearly share the elementary 
education outlined in books 2-4, and therefore qualify for the appropriate level of true belief, 
there is no indication that the producers do so; that education is repeatedly described as directed 
to the formation of future guardians (e.g. 378c, 387c; other citations are given by W. K. C. 
Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, iv (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 455 
n. 2), while those who have been trained in it are better men than ‘the shoemakers, who are 
trained in shoemaking’ (456d8-10), which implies that the producers are confined to a purely 
technical education (cf. G. F Hourani, ‘The Education of the Third Class in Plato’s Republic’, 
Classical Quarterly, 43 (1949) ). The producers, then, can have no understanding of what good- 
ness is or what the best life is for an individual or a community. They can be said to have true 
beliefs about these things only in the minimal sense that they believe (truly) that what the 
philosophers say about them is true, and it is hard to see how Plato's account gives them any 
reason to believe even that. Vlastos is in the paradoxical position of insisting that the intellect 
of the producers is both sufficiently developed to have genuine control over their lives, and 
therefore to ensure psychic harmony, and so weak as to require them to be enslaved to the 
guardians for their own good. 

'* On the absurdity of the general claim, see Bernard Williams, ‘The Analogy of City and Soul 
in Plato’s Republic’, in E.N. Lee, A. P. D. Mourelatos, and R. M. Rorty (eds.), Exegesis and Argu- 
ment (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1973). [Ed.: This is Ch. X above.] 
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individuals; thus the spirited element in a polis is that element composed 
of predominantly spirited individuals. Plato is far from maintaining that a 
city’s being F requires that all or most citizens be F; for any particular value 
of F it will be a matter for special investigation whether the city’s being F 
is compatible with none of the citizens being F (as in the case of ‘large’ or 
‘beautiful’), or whether it requires that some but not necessarily all should 
be F (as with ‘courageous’ (429b) or ‘wise’ (428e) ), or that all should be F 
(as with s6phron (432a) ). The application of any predicate is subject to the 
requirement (435b) that the predicate should apply to polis and individ- 
ual ‘in virtue of the same eidos’, i.e. that the features of an individual in 
virtue of which that individual is F should be the same as those in virtue 
of which an F polis is F. This applies to eudaim@n as to any other predi- 
cate. Now for the individual eudaimonia is constituted by psychic harmony; 
given the integration of the personality under the direction of knowledge 
of the Good the individual requires nothing more to make his/her life 
supremely worth having. By the principle of 435b1-2, therefore (the 
‘analogy’ of meaning’, as Williams calls it; ibid.), the eudaimonia of the 
polis is constituted by its social harmony, i.e. by the harmonious integra- 
tion of its social classes under the direction of the knowledge of the Good 
supplied by its intellectual element, the guardians. And the difficulty 
remains that that eudaimonia appears to require that the majority of the 
citizens should lack individual eudaimonia. Eudaimén seems to be an 
adjective with this special feature, that according to Plato’s theory ‘Polis P 
is eudaimOn’ is not merely compatible with ‘Most citizens of P are not 
eudaimones’ (as is the case with, for example, ‘Polis P is courageous’), but 
actually entails it. 

The concept of a eudaim6n polis seems thus to contain a crucial ambi- 
guity. Vlastos’s reply to Popper requires that a eudaim®6n polis is a happy 
community, i.e. a community all of whose members enjoy a maximally 
worthwhile life; he has, I believe, shown that when Plato says that the leg- 
islator’s aim is eudaimonia for holé hé polis, that is what he means. But the 
analogy of meaning requires that the eudaim6n polis is the harmonious 
state. i.e. the maximally integrated state directed via the intellect of the 
guardians towards the realization of the good. And the central difficulty 
for Plato’s theory appears to be the fact that these two conceptions of the 
eudaimon polis are not merely distinct but incompatible. So we have the 
familiar paradox of the ideal state,'® expressed in terms of eudaimonia; true 
eudaimonia requires an ideal individual, but a community of ideal indi- 
viduals would not be an ideal community. 


'® CER. Demos, ‘Paradoxes in Plato’s Doctrine of the Ideal State’, Classical Quarterly, Ns 7 
(1957). 
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Plato’s theory may seem to provide a ready answer to this difficulty. The 
conception of the harmonious state outlined above presupposes the prior 
conception of the good to be realized. And what is that good? Nothing 
other than the maximization of individual eudaimonia. Hence the two con- 
ceptions of the eudaim6n polis are not in conflict, since the function of the 
harmonious state is precisely to realize the happy community. To the objec- 
tion that that cannot be, since the harmonious state requires the absence 
of eudaimonia in the majority of its citizens, Plato’s reply is clear. The goal 
of the polis is the production of as much individual eudaimonia as pos- 
sible. But the majority of people are not capable of eudaimonia on their 
own; since they are incapable of grasping the Good, they cannot provide 
for themselves that impetus towards it which is a necessary condition for 
psychic harmony. Left to themselves they will be a prey to their lawless 
lower impulses, and will therefore sink into an unco-ordinated chaos of 
conflicting desires. The nearest they can get to eudaimonia is to submit to 
direction by the intellect of someone else. The best state for an individual 
is, of course, to be able to provide this direction for himself; but failing that 
(as it does fail in most people’s case) it is better for him to submit to 
another’s direction towards the good than to succumb to the tyranny of 
his own undisciplined desires. That is to say, as Vlastos reminds us, it is 
better for him to be a slave to a master who has his ultimate good at heart 
than to be a slave to his own lower nature (590c—d). Indeed, since what 
everyone ultimately wants is his/her own good, the authoritarian organi- 
zation of the ideal state is precisely designed to give everyone what they 
really want, as opposed to the satisfaction of particular desires, which 
frustrate the attainment of that goal (cf. Gorgias, argument with Polus). 
Hence, though Plato does not make the point explicitly in the Republic, 
the ‘idealized slavery’ which is the condition of the producers in the ideal 
state is necessary for the achievement of their genuine freedom, viz. the 
ability to get what they really want. 

The combination of Plato’s metaphysics and his pessimistic moral psych- 
ology seems thus to offer a compellingly neat solution to the difficulty 
we have been discussing. There is an objective good for the individual, 
which everyone wants to achieve, but which most are incapable of achiev- 
ing by their own efforts, since its achievement requires a grasp of the 
nature of that good of which most are incapable. Hence society must be 
so organized that the direction towards that good is provided by a ruling 
élite with the power to direct themselves and others towards the good 
which they alone grasp. The eudaim6n polis is thus the perfectly organized 


2 Viastos, ‘The Theory of Social Justice in the Polis in Plato’s Republic’, 28. 
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polis, and the criterion of its perfect organization is its realizing, to the 
maximum extent possible, given the ineliminable fallibility of human 
nature, each individual’s potential for personal eudaimonia. Hence Plato’s 
theory, while admittedly totalitarian, is straightforwardly paternalistic, 
thereby absolving him from the charge of anti-humanitarianism, which is 
at the heart of Popper’s attack. 

As an account of Plato’s intentions this seems to me right, but I think 
that the solution it offers is too neat. For it mentions an objective good for 
the individual, identified as psychic harmony, the integration of the per- 
sonality under the direction of the intellect. And the direction of the 
intellect is to be understood as the systematic pursuit of a goal or goals 
apprehended by the intellect as supremely good. But what are these goals, 
or what is this goal? It plainly will not do to say that the goal is psychic 
harmony itself, since psychic harmony is defined via the apprehension and 
pursuit of some goal. Nor will it be helpful to say that the goal is the Form 
of the Good. For that raises the question how the individual is supposed 
to pursue and to realize the Form of the Good. To that question only two 
answers seem possible. The first is that the individual realizes the Form of 
the Good by contemplating it. But in that case psychic harmony and hence 
eudaimonia are beyond the reach of the non-philosopher, and we have no 
alternative to accepting the version of extreme totalitarianism in which 
the non-philosophers achieve the best they are capable of by enabling 
the philosophers to contemplate the Good and thereby to achieve eudai- 
monia.”' The other alternative is that the individual realizes the Form of 
the Good by being an instance of it, i.e. by bringing it about that his/her 
personality is in the best possible state. But this merely reinstates the origi- 
nal question: what goal or goals must the intellect direct the individual 
to pursue? The problem is not peculiar to Plato; any form of paternalism 
presupposes an answer to this question, which it cannot, therefore, itself 
supply. But the fundamental weakness of paternalism is that it assumes 
without justification that autonomy, i.e. self-direction in the light of the 
agent’s own scheme of values, is not itself part of the best possible state 
for an individual. To put the point in Platonic terms, what prevents it 
from being the case that the philosopher’s knowledge of the Form of the 
Good shows him that the good cannot be realized in rational agents unless 
autonomously, and therefore that the perfect organization of society 
demands that opportunities for autonomy be maximized? This suggestion 
cannot be refuted by the familiar observation that individuals may make 


>" It will not do to suggest that non-philosophers approximate to contemplation of the Good 
by having true beliefs about it which they take on trust from the philosophers; the gap is too 
great to allow talk of approximation to cut any ice. 
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autonomously bad choices both of particular actions and of ways of life, 
and hence that autonomy is a dispensable means to the production of an 
independently specifiable good. For the objection is not that a life’s being 
autonomous is a sufficient condition of its being a good one (in which case 
it would be contradictory to describe someone as having overall made an 
autonomous choice of a bad life), but that it is a necessary condition. This 
allows that a life’s being good requires that it realize a plurality of values, 
one of which is autonomy; the questions of the relative weighting of those 
values, and hence of the possible extent of trade-off between them, are of 
course further questions. 

It might be replied that the producers in the ideal state are autonomous, 
since, knowing that the philosophers know what is best for them, they 
freely and indeed gladly accept their direction (e.g. 432a, 433c-d). This 
reply points up the incoherence in Plato’s treatment of the producers. 
Either they have a coherent scheme of values, and are capable of orga- 
nizing their lives in the light of it, or left to themselves they are merely a 
prey to their unco-ordinated, short-term bodily desires. In the latter case 
they can provide no direction to their lives, and must therefore be exter- 
nally directed for their own good; but since they can make no autonomous 
choices at all, a fortiori they cannot autonomously choose to be directed 
by the guardians. If, on the other hand, they can direct their own lives in 
the light of their values, why do they need to be subject in every detail of 
their lives to the control of the guardians? Then, assuming that the pro- 
ducers are capable of autonomy, how do the guardians know that a life 
whose nearest approximation to autonomy consists in willingly accepting 
the direction of another is a better life than one in which autonomy has a 
central place? They certainly do not know that just in virtue of knowing 
that there are objective moral truths. For it may be an objective moral truth 
that autonomy is a central moral value. There is no inconsistency in an 
objectivist’s assigning a central or indeed supreme value to autonomy, just 
as one may believe that while there are objective truths to be discovered, 
say, in philosophy, the aim of the activity is to discover them, not just accept 
them passively. The highest value, then, attaches to their independent dis- 
covery, but failing that it is better to arrive independently at erroneous 
views than to believe the truth purely on the word of someone else. 

Plato is not, then, an extreme totalitarian, as Popper alleges. His theory 
is paternalist, as Vlastos shows, and in common with other varieties of 
paternalism conceals a crucial evaluative gap. He needs to show that an 
adequate conception of a good life need not include any substantial 
measure of autonomy, but he makes no attempt to do so. Indeed he shows 
no sign of awareness of the problem. His failure to provide a plausible 
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independent specification of the good life may easily lead a hostile critic 
to the view that he is in fact a totalitarian of the second type, who pays lip- 
service to the individual while identifying his good with his contribution 
to the perfectly organized state. This would be unjust to Plato, since it is 
clear that at least in intention he subordinates the perfectly organized state 
to the happy community. But it points to the central problem of paternal- 
ism, that of distancing itself from tyranny, and in that Plato is no more suc- 
cessful than his many successors. 


XI 


UTOPIA AND FANTASY: THE 
PRACTICABILITY OF PLATO’S IDEALLY 
JUST CITY 


M. F. BURNYEAT 


The Graces, seeking a precinct that would not fail, found the soul of 
Aristophanes. 


(attributed to Plato) 


Utopia, according to Sir Thomas More, is a ‘no place’ (ou-topia) which is 
also a ‘good place’ (eu-topia). It is by definition an imaginary ideal. 

The city described in Plato’s Republic is a utopia in More’s sense: a ‘good 
place’, called Kallipolis (527c), because it embodies every excellence a city 
can have (427e, 434e), and a ‘no place’ because it does not exist anywhere 
on earth (498d-e, 592b). It exists where it is constructed, in the discourse 
between Socrates and his interlocutors; that is, in their imagination, and in 
ours when we read the Republic. This is clear not only from the way in 
which Socrates frequently refers to the ideal city as the city built in dis- 
course or speech or arguments,' but also from his use of the verb mutholo- 
gein, to tell a story, to characterize the narrative of the coming to be of the 
ideal city and the education of the guardians within it (376d-e, 501e).? 

From this I draw my first conclusion, that the non-existence of the ideal 
city is a fact of history, not of metaphysics. If the description of the ideal 
city is an exercise in imaginative storytelling, it must be wrong to think, 
with Cornford and Popper, that the ideal city belongs to the ideal world in 


From J. Hopkins and A. Savile (eds.), Psychoanalysis, Mind and Art (Blackwell, 1992), 175-87. 
Reprinted with permission. 


' Logéi 472d-e; lexeds 473a; en logois 592a; cf. 369a—c, 371b, 374a, 379a, 394d, 422e, 428c, 433a, 
434e, 450a-b, 4Sic, 452a, 456d, 458c, 473e, 497e, 530e, 534d, 546b, 557d, 558b, 595a. 

> The first of these references is all the more emphatic in that it announces the critique of 
the muthoi by which the poets educate people in the ordinary world. 
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the sense of the world of Forms.’ Forms are not fictions, and they have no 
history to be told. In any case there is no such Form as the Form of the 
ideal city.‘ The Forms relevant to the ideal city are the Forms of justice and 
the other virtues, excellences common to both city and man (368e, 
434d-436a, 441c-442d), and the reason why justice is not exemplified in 
any actual city (whereas it is, perhaps, exemplified in an actual man: 
Socrates) is that there has not yet been a philosopher-king with both the 
power and the understanding to organize society in the right way. It has 
nothing to do with the metaphysical difference between Forms and their 
exemplifications. 

I do not mean to deny that were a Platonically just city ever to come 
into being, it would exhibit the imperfection of all earthly things. Not only 
would it be mortal, fated to be destroyed eventually through internal dis- 
sension (545d-546a), but it could not be perfectly or unqualifiedly just in 
the sense of exactly matching the definition of justice, with no admixture 
of its opposite (472e—473a, 479a—-e). But what this shows is that justice is a 
Form, not that the just city built in the discussion is a Form. When Socrates 
calls the city built in words a paradeigma, a model or pattern of a good 
city (472d-e), some readers assume that the word paradeigma signifies a 
Form.’ Not so. The paradeigma made in words is compared to a painting 
of the most beautiful possible human being. Since the paradeigma the 
painter paints is clearly not the Form of beauty, but an imaginary human 
exemplification of it, I conclude once again that Kallipolis is a perfect but 
imaginary particular exemplification of justice.* Only so does it make sense 


> FM. Cornford, The Republic of Plato, trans. with introd. and notes (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1941). 171; K. R. Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies, i: The Spell of Plato, 4th edn.. 
rev. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1962), 55, 82, 103, 145, 149. Popper’s antagonistic diag- 
nosis of Plato’s political aims rests heavily on the belief that there is a Form of city. 

* This may sound dogmatic, but the onus of proof is on those who think otherwise. For the 
well-known sentence at Republic 596a, which is so often invoked as evidence of a Form for 
every plurality of things we call by the same name, can equally well be construed, with J. A. 
Smith (‘General Relative Clauses in Greek’, Classical Review, 31 (1917), 69-71) as positing just 
one Form for every plurality of things we call by the same name as the Form. I believe that 
Smith’s construal fits the context much better; but the fact that the sentence is ambiguous is 
already sufficient to disqualify the argument ‘There must be a Form of city because there is a 
Form for every general term’. 

5 B. Jowett and Lewis Campbell, Plato's Republic, the Greek text edited, with notes and 
essays, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), iii. 250; Cornford, The Republic of Plato, 171. 
Contra Leo Strauss, The City and Man (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), 121. 

® itis true that the context is one in which Socrates has referred to justice and injustice (472c5, 
6); but the masculine ekeinous (C7), ekeinvis (c9). show that the paradeigma sought at c4 is the 
perfectly just man of c5, followed by the most unjust man of c6-7. That these two imaginary (ei 
genvito, cS—6, with James Adam, The Republic of Plato, ed. with critical notes, commentary, and 
appendices (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963). ad loc.) particulars are the product 
of an enquiry into justice and injustice suggests an interesting analogy with the objects of math- 
ematical dianoia; see M. F. Burnyeat, ‘Platonism and Mathematics: A Prelude to Discussion’, in 
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for Socrates in the later Timaeus (19b-c) to express a wish to see his 
painted people in motion and actively engaged in some suitable contest. 
Only so does it make sense for the Athenian in the Laws (739d-e) to put 
the Republic’s paradeigma on a scale of merit with a second- and a third- 
best city. Only so (to clinch the point within the Republic) could the ideal 
city turn into a timocracy at the beginning of book 8 (545cff.). 

Let no one object that in a famous, highly wrought passage at the end 
of book 9 (592b) Socrates says that perhaps—a hesitation not to be 
ignored—the city built in words, although it exists nowhere on earth, is set 
up as a paradeigma en ourandi, a pattern in the heavens. This is no objec- 
tion because Forms do not exist in the heavens (Symposium 211a). Their 
‘place’ is beyond the heavens (the ‘supra-heavenly place’ of Phaedrus 
247c); that is, nowhere in the physical universe. (It is clear that the phrase 
en ourandi is geographical here, not the metaphor ‘in Heaven’ which it has 
been turned into by centuries of admiring quotation, because it contrasts 
with ‘nowhere on earth’ which itself picks up the pointedly geographical 
reference to ‘the city of his birth’ at 592a). What Socrates is hesitantly sug- 
gesting is that perhaps the starry heavens above provide a visible particu- 
lar manifestation of the order which the philosopher will seek to establish 
in his own soul (cf. Timaeus 90d with 47a-c and Republic 530d; Laws 
967d-e). Up there in the sky you may find paradeigmata (529d) that are 
not imaginary.’ 

I can now be more precise about my claim that the non-existence of the 
ideal city is a fact of history, not of metaphysics. There are indeed meta- 
physical obstacles to the realization on earth of perfect justice. These are 
conceded by Socrates when he says that nothing can be realized in deed 
as it is spoken in word (473a). But they are conceded only to be set aside. 
Socrates and his interlocutors would be content if it could be shown that 
it was possible to establish a reasonable approximation to the ideal city 


Andreas Graeser (ed.), Mathematics and Metaphysics in Aristotle, Proceedings of the Tenth Sym- 
posium Aristotelicum (Bern: Verlag Paul Haupt, 1987), 213-40: 227-32, and compare the divine 
paradeigma of 500e with the divine reflections of 532c. 


7 Isnardi Parente protests that I am here reading back into the Republic a mathematical 
model of the heavens which does not appear until the Timaeus and is foreign to the astronomy 
of the earlier work. See Isnardi Parente, ‘Motivi utopistici—ma non utopia—in Platone’, in 
Renato Uglione (ed.), Atti del Convegno Nazionale di Studi su La citta ideale nella tradizione 
classica e biblico-Cristiana (Turin: Regione Piemonte, 1985), 139. I reply that, whatever the date 
of the Timaeus, its astronomy is the carrying out of a mathematical project already formulated 
in the Republic (529a ff.). My view of 592b is in agreement with the sober tradition of Cornford, 
The Republic of Plato, 312; W. K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, iv: Plato: The Man 
and his Dialogues. Earlier Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 543-4; J. B. 
Skemp, ‘The Spirituality of Socrates and Plato’, in A. H. Armstrong (ed.), Classical Mediter- 
ranean Spirituality (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1986), 116. 
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built in words. They agree that the question whether the ideal city is a prac- 
ticable possibility should be understood as the question whether a rea- 
sonable approximation to it is a practicable possibility (473a—b). They are 
not looking, absurdly, for a way to overcome the metaphysical obstacles to 
the realization of perfection, but for a way to overcome the human (social 
and political) obstacles which have hitherto prevented the establishment 
of a city approximating the ideal. They agree, further, as we shall shortly 
see, that unless some way around these obstacles can be found—unless, 
that is, the ideal city is shown to be a practicable possibility in the sense 
just specified—the imaginative effort that has gone into its construction 
will have been idle daydreaming, mere wish-fulfilment. It is this distinction 
between an idle and a serious use of the imagination that I chiefly want to 
explore here. 


i 


One of the most arresting features of Plato’s Republic, one of the reasons 
why it has continued through the ages to command the attention of serious 
thinkers, is its claim to present a utopia that is humanly practicable. More 
puts his narrative into the mouth of a character called Raphael Hythloday, 
whose name derives from the Greek for ‘nonsense’, ‘drivel’, and leaves his 
readers wondering whether the gap between imagination and practice 
could ever be closed. Plato’s selection of Socrates as his storyteller has 
quite different implications; so too does the insistence with which he makes 
Socrates argue, as the narrative takes us further and further away from any 
social arrangements that we or his interlocutors are familiar with, that all 
this is indeed a practicable possibility. The proposals get more and more 
extravagant—first the equality of women, then the abolition of the family, 
finally the philosopher-kings—and Glaucon and Adeimantus become 
more and more concerned about their practicability. But Socrates accepts 
the burden of proof, and claims in each case to be able to show that his 
imaginative construct is possible as well as desirable. As of now, his ‘good 
place’ is a ‘no place’, but we could actually make the journey from here to 
there. 

This claim has been widely disbelieved; Guthrie, for example, cites many 
others who accord with his view that the Republic is ‘a purely theoretical 
exercise’? It is disbelieved in a different way by Leo Strauss, who contrives 
to argue that the Republic means the opposite of what it says, for it is actu- 


S$ Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy, iv. 483-6 with 457 n. 1, 464-5, 469-70. 
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ally a proof of the impossibility of the ideal city.? On the other side, the 
claim has been misunderstood (as IJ believe and will try to show) by those 
like Cornford and Popper and many others who have read the work as a 
blueprint for immediate action in Athens or Syracuse.’ In the main, 
however, the repeated claim to practicability" has not been examined with 
the care that is due to it. Plato is called a hopeless idealist, a dangerous 
idealist, a profound idealist (according to the predilection of the writer), 
but his own denunciation of impractical idealism is left out of account. I 
should tike to bring it back into account and to suggest that it can tell us 
something important about the overall project of the Republic. Here is the 
text I have in mind: 


Permit me to take a holiday, just as men of lazy minds are wont to feast themselves 
on their own thoughts when they walk alone. Such persons, without waiting to dis- 
cover how their desires may be realized, dismiss that topic to save themselves the 
labour of deliberating about possibilities and impossibilities, assume their wish ful- 
filled, and proceed to work out the details in imagination, and take pleasure in por- 
traying what they will do when it is realized, thus making still more idle a mind that 
is idle without that. (458a)" 


This is Socrates asking to be allowed to postpone proving the practica- 
bility of his proposal to abolish the family. It is a splendid description of 
daydreaming and a very clear denunciation of utopian theorizing which is 
not constrained by considerations of practicability. At the same time, 
Socrates implies that it is all right to let one’s imagination go in this way, 
provided the question of feasibility is faced in the end. He promises (458b) 
that he will examine it later. The distinction, then, between serious and idle 
uses of the imagination does not lie in the imaginative processes them- 
selves, but depends on the intention to submit your ideas to the test of 
practicability. 

Now this is not the first time that the distinction has been mentioned in 
the Republic. Already at 450d Socrates voiced a worry that the proposal 
to abolish the family may seem to be just a ‘wish-thought’, to borrow 
Shorey’s translation of euché, which literally means a prayer. Later, at 456c, 


° Strauss, City and Man, ch. 2, foltowed by Allan Bloom, The Republic of Plato, trans. with 
notes and an interpretative essay (New York: Basic Books, 1968). For critique of Strauss’s 
approach to the Republic, to Plato, and to philosophy, see M. F Burnyeat, review of Leo Strauss, 
Studies in Platonic Political Philosophy, New York Review of Books (30 May 1985), with further 
discussion (10, 24 Oct. 1985, 24 Apr. 1986). 

© Cornford, The Republic of Plato, p. xxiii; Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies, i. 153-6, 
195. 

" Ch Republic 375c-e, 415c-d, 423d-424a, 425d-e, 450d, 452e-453c, 456c, 457a, c, d-e, 458a, 
b, 466d, 471¢-e, 472b-473b, 473c-e, 485a, 499c-500e, 502a-c, 520e-521a, 540d, 592a. 

® Paul Shorey, Plato: The Republic, with Eng. trans, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1930). 
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when he has proved that it is not contrary to nature to educate women in 
music and gymnastics, he concludes that it is therefore practicable and that 
the laws prescribing equality for women are not euchais homoia, like 
prayers or wish-thoughts. The same phrase is used at 499c of the proposal 
for philosopher-kings: only if it were quite impossible for philosophy and 
power to be united would it be just for people to laugh at us for vainly 
uttering wish-thoughts (euchais homoia). Finally, at 540d, when the finish- 
ing touch has been put to the portrait of the rulers of the ideal city, both 
men and women, Socrates demands that his interlocutors accept that the 
account of the city and its polity is not just wish-thoughts (euchai); it would 
be difficult to put into practice, but not impossible provided power is in 
the hands of true philosophers who will make justice their first and chief 
concern. 

Thus the distinction between daydreaming wish-fulfilment and practical 
idealism is a recurring theme in Plato’s presentation of his political pro- 
gramme. He is not merely insisting in plain terms that the programme must 
be practicable as well as desirable. He is deliberately likening the propos- 
als to daydreams and wish-thoughts. For recall that the difference between 
daydreaming and what Socrates is up to lies not in the imaginative 
processes themselves but in the test at the end. Plato is acknowledging that 
the institutions of his ideal city look just like the products of fantasy, save 
for the fact that they are intended to pass the test of practicability. 


Ill 


I want to suggest—it can be no more than a suggestion—that this empha- 
sis on fantasy has an ulterior motive. It is the business of holding women 
and children in common that starts the theme. The idea of women and chil- 
dren in common having been slipped into Socrates’ narrative at 423e—424a, 
he is called upon to account for it at the beginning of book 5. He expresses 
his concern at its appearing to be a wish-thought (450d), and he embarks 
on what he calls ‘the female drama’ at 451c, starting not, as we might 
expect, with the communality of women and children, but with another 
topic, that of training up the women to take an equal share in the respon- 
sibilities of government. Here he dwells on the jokes and derisive laugh- 
ter that will greet the proposal (452a—e, 457b; cf. 451a), so much so that 
many readers have thought that Plato must be writing with Aristophanes’ 
hilarious comedy Ecclesiazusae (‘Women of the Assembly’) in mind. I 
believe that this is right, precisely because it is not until 458e that Socrates 
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explains what he means by the communality of women and children. That 
is to say, for almost thirty Stephanus pages we are allowed to think that 
Socrates favours sexual freedom of the kind that Aristophanes portrays. 
For Plato must know very well what talk of ‘women and children in 
common’ will suggest to his audience (e.g. Ecclesiazusae 614-15). He is 
contriving a comic reversal of his own by postponing for so long the news 
that the ideal city is to enjoy the most austere sexual regime that imagin- 
ation could devise. The reversal is made all the more pointed by the fact 
that it is immediately preceded by the daydreaming passage I quoted 
earlier. Socrates goes for a walk to indulge his fancies about the commu- 
nality of women and children, and what he comes up with is compulsory 
mating festivals where one’s partner is determined by a lottery that has 
been fixed behind the scenes by the state specialist in eugenics. For me at 
least, the nature and timing of this reversal of expectation establishes a 
significant connection between the Republic and the Ecclesiazusae. The 
question I want to raise, therefore, is whether the intertextual relation is 
connected with the theme of fantasy. 

Scholars in the nineteenth century were so impressed with the resem- 
blances between Plato’s Republic and Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae, which 
features both female rulers and the communality of women and children, 
not to mention communal property, that there was great controversy about 
whether Plato had cribbed from Aristophanes or Aristophanes from Plato. 
On the whole it seemed best to have Aristophanes satirize Plato—being a 
mere playwright, after all, not an original thinker, he would need to take 
the target for his satire from someone else, someone who had seriously 
proposed the institution he wanted to make fun of. The chronological dif- 
ficulty that the Ecclesiazusae was produced way back in 393 sc’? was easily 
disposed of: there must have been an early, short edition of the Republic 
for Aristophanes to satirize; the larger Republic we now have is Plato’s 
counter-attack, and that is why it is full of references to people treating the 
proposals about women as material for comedy. This hypothesis was con- 
firmed by the authority of Aristotle, who twice says firmly and plainly that 
no one but Plato had proposed communality of women and children or 
the abolition of private property (Politics 1266a34—5, 1274b9-11). Since 
both these things are prominent in the Ecclesiazusae, Aristophanes must 
have borrowed them from Plato; for if it was Plato who borrowed from 
Aristophanes, Aristotle could not have reported as he did—unless it be 


® Or at the latest a year or two afterwards. For the evidence. see R. G. Ussher, Aristophanes: 
Ecclesiazusae, ed. with intred. and comm. (Oxford, 1973), pp. xx-xxv. 
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that Aristotle knew the difference between comedy and serious political 
philosophy." 

I mention this outmoded controversy because it brings out so clearly the 
pedantic absurdity of the assumption that the only kind of relation there 
can be between two texts which share certain ideas in common is a rela- 
tion of thematic indebtedness such that the one question to ask is ‘Who 
cribbed from whom?’ In point of fact, the argument for Plato’s priority 
fails even on its own terms, because Aristophanes, like any other literate 
Greek, could read in Herodotus (4. 104) of a tribe called the Agathyrsoi 
who hold their women and children in common for much the same reason 
as guides the ideal city of the Republic, so that everyone may be kin to 
everyone else and family harmony prevail throughout society (cf. Repub- 
lic 463c-464a). But if this old controversy about the relation between Plato 
and Aristophanes has faded away, it seems to me that the assumption 
which inspired it has not. For if the relations between the two texts are not 
exhausted by the issue of priority, the general agreement nowadays that 
the Republic could not possibly have been written before the Ecclesiazusae 
ought to have led to a renewal of discussion, rather than its cessation. If 
we know that Plato wrote after Aristophanes, it becomes a question what 
relation he means to establish between his proposals and the play, not to 
mention the story in Herodotus. When Plato sat down to write the Repub- 
lic, he knew that what Socrates calls ‘the female drama’ would evoke 
thoughts of other texts. He had to ask himself how he was going to cope 
with these associations in the mind of his readers. My suggestion is that 
the fantasy theme is Plato’s solution to the problem. 

On the one hand, he encourages us to think of Aristophanes, by con- 
cealing for so long the true meaning of ‘women and children in common’, 
by the phrase ‘the female drama’, by emphasizing the comic potential of 
his proposals, by repeatedly pointing out that they are just like the prod- 
ucts of fantasy. On the other hand, he keeps turning round to insist that 
these fantasies are indeed humanly practicable—and, by the way, ‘women 
and children in common’ means sex for the common good, not sex for fun. 
He subverts his audience’s expectations by saying in effect, “You are right, 
this is fantasy; let us take it seriously.’ Socrates actually says at one point 
(452c) that we must ask the joke-makers not to do their own thing but to 


' A detailed account, with references, of the 19th-century discussions here summarized may 
be found in Adam, The Republic of Plato, i. 345-55 (app. 1 to book 5). The discussions con- 
tinued a good while into the 20th century: reports and references in Ussher, Aristophanes: 
Ecclesiazusae, pp. xiv-xx, whose own conclusion is in some ways the strangest of all: namely, 
that the hypothesis that Plato alludes to Aristophanes is even less likely than the hypothesis 
that Aristophanes alludes to Plato. 
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be serious (spoudazein), and what shows that several layers of meaning 
are involved here is that the request to be serious is itself a joke; since 
‘doing one’s own’ or keeping to one’s proper task is a crucial element in 
the Republic’s account of justice, a request to the comedians not to do their 
own thing is a request for injustice. 


IV 


I would now like to suggest—again it can be no more than a suggestion— 
that there is more to the rapprochement with Aristophanes than the solving 
of a literary problem. It is not just a matter of how to write the Republic 
for an audience that knows the Ecclesiazusae. More subtly, it is a matter 
of how to use the Ecclesiazusae in the service of the Republic’s central 
philosophical concerns.’* I would suggest that what Plato admires in the 
comic fantasy of Aristophanes is its ability to break free of the conven- 
tional perspectives of ordinary everyday life. This is important to Plato 
because the central aim of the Republic, dramatized in the parable of the 
Cave, is (i) to establish by argument the superiority of the absolute, time- 
less viewpoint of philosophy over the shifting perspectives of ordinary, 
earthbound existence, and (ii) to plead on the strength of this argument 
that we must allow the absolute viewpoint to take charge of our souls and 
of human society. In the ideal city itself, the absolute viewpoint is fostered 
by ten years’ training in mathematics, But we, the readers of Plato’s Repub- 
lic, or Glaucon and Adeimantus talking to Socrates in the dialogue, are not 
prospective guardians who have grown up in an ideal environment, and 
most of us have not got a spare ten years at our disposal. Yet we need to 
be brought, somehow, to the absolute viewpoint before we can properly 
appreciate its superiority and legislate for it to rule in human society. To 
deal with us, therefore, Plato needs to free our imaginations from the con- 
ventional assumptions that hold us back from seeing that we could and 
should take his proposals seriously. In short, he needs the comic fantasy 


'S Here I am in complete agreement with Allan Bloom, ‘Response to Hall’, Political Theory, 
5 (1977), 323 ff. The difference between us is that, following Strauss, City and Man, 61 n. 15, he 
supposes that Plato’s concern is to make an even better job than Aristophanes of the critique 
of communality which he (Bloom) finds in the Ecclesiazusae. (One of the curiosities of Bloom’s 
essay is that, while insisting that we should read the Republic as a drama, he reads the Eccle- 
siazusae as an affair of premisses, hypotheses, and the ‘must’ of demonstrative proof.) Con- 
noisseurs of Straussian exegesis will appreciate the way Bloom, when pointing out at a crucial 
stage of his argument (p. 327) that the phrase ‘Diomedean necessity’ at Republic 493d is an echo 
of Ecclesiazusae 1029, quietly writes ‘philosopher’ into a context where Socrates is speaking of 
sophists. For more of the same, see Bloom, The Republic of Plato, 380 ff., beginning ‘Book V is 
preposterous ...’. 
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that will be banned in the ideal city itself, just as he needs and uses, but at 
the level of dialectic will finally discard, the powerful resources of imagi- 
native rhetoric that go into recommending the absolute viewpoint in the 
parables of Sun, Line, and Cave. 

My suggestion, then, is this: not merely are we to take comic fantasy seri- 
ously, but in Plato’s view we must indulge in fantasy in order to take it seri- 
ously and see its practicability. At any rate, it is no longer mere suggestion, 
but demonstrable from the text of the Republic, that the claim of practi- 
cability is itself made from the absolute viewpoint. 


Vv 


Consider first a passage I have already referred to: 


Our legislation [about women getting the same training for the same jobs as men], 
then, was not prescribing things impossible or like wish-thoughts, since the law we 
proposed accorded with nature. Rather, the other way of doing things, prevalent 
today, proves, as it seems, unnatural. (456c)'* 


The argument is: these arrangements are in accordance with the nature 
of women, therefore they are practicable.” As the speed of the inference 
shows, Socrates is not arguing that this is something we can do with any 
woman of our acquaintance. We are not to think of Athenian or Spartan 
women as we know them. We are to abstract from all the environmental 
conditions that shape the women of our everyday experience and consider 
the female of the species as such, the nature of womankind. What is prac- 
ticable, in the sense that concerns Socrates, is what is consistent with that 
nature, regardless of whether we could embark on such arrangements in 
Athens tomorrow. We could not do that, unless it be in Aristophanes’ way 
by having the women pack the assembly in male disguise so as to vote 
power to themselves; which is to say that we could not do it in real-life 
Athens. But that is nothing to the point for Socrates’ argument, which 
adopts a deliberately impersonal species-level view, resuming the analogy 
drawn earlier between the guardians and watchdogs and asking whether 
we would not expect female dogs to have the same training and functions 
as the male (451c-d). 

Plato is a master of what one might call the alienating description: a 
description which presents some aspect of human life in terms which make 


© After Shorey. 
" A parallel move from nature to possibility is envisaged at 485a in connection with the 
philosopher's qualifications for ruling. 
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it alien to us, as if it were the life of another species or one of the distant 
tribes in Herodotus.'* The watchdog analogy is a typical use of this rhetor- 
ical device, as is the stockbreeding terminology in which Socrates later 
describes the periodic mating festivals of his imaginary city (459a-e). It 
would be quite wrong, I think, to regard the talk of breeding future gen- 
erations as metaphor. It is a deliberate attempt to get us to adopt a non- 
human, impersonal perspective on the human. For the argument for the 
desirability and the practicability of the new arrangements is grounded in 
that perspective, and will only appeal to someone whose imagination is 
capable of distancing itself from the ordinary everyday meanings of sexu- 
ality and parenthood." 

That this is the standpoint from which the practicability claim is made 
becomes wholly explicit at 499c-d. Comic laughter at our expense, on the 
grounds that we are vainly uttering wish-thoughts, would only be just, says 
Socrates, if all of the following are out of the question: that philosophy and 
political power were joined together some time in the infinity of time past, 
that they are joined now in some barbarian region far beyond our ken, 
that they will be joined some time in the future. Any of these is enough to 
vindicate the practicability claim. That claim is made, therefore, not with a 
view to what could be done in Athens or Syracuse, tomorrow or the day 
after, but from a standpoint of both temporal and geographical neutrality. 
It is a claim about human nature as such, not about the men and women 
we know, and especially not—this Socrates makes clear at length 
(495b-496a, 500b, 535c, 536b-c)—about the philosophers we know. 

Nor should we be disturbed by 470e, where we learn that the city which 
Glaucon is constructing in his imagination is Greek and situated in Greece. 
The practicability claim requires only that the ideas which convince 
Socrates and his interlocutors could convince others too (502b). And here 
the fact that Glaucon and Adeimantus are Greek is much less important 
than the fact that they are aristocrats, as are many of the readers their 
brother is writing for. If we, if Glaucon and Adeimantus, are persuaded— 
which they are—that is sufficient proof that somewhere sometime the 


'8 Distance is a great help to the imagination. Even Aristotle did not doubt that the com- 
munality of women and children is possible (Pol. 1261°4-6), probably because he knew of 
reports that if you travelled far enough, you would find that it was actual (Pol. 1262°18-20; cf. 
Adam, The Republic of Plato, ad 463c and the now entertaining excursus in Franz Susemihl and 
R. D. Hicks, The Politics of Aristotle, rev. with introd., analysis, and comm., books 1-5 (London: 
Macmillan, 1894), 326-31). See further Simon Pembroke, ‘Women in Charge: The Function of 
Alternatives in Early Greek Tradition and the Ancient Idea of Matriarchy’, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 30 (1967), 1-35. 

 T do not mean, of course, that without a special perspective Socrates’ proposals are not 
intelligible. Derisive laughter presupposes that they are. What a change of perspective makes 
possible is persuasion (489a). 
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persuasion could work. Each of them, moreover, is willing to carry out a 
task of persuasion should the day of utopia actually come: Glaucon will 
address the men of culture (the ‘lovers of sights and sounds’), and will show 
them that they do not possess knowledge (480a); Adeimantus will over- 
come the resistance of those who are sceptical about the nature of philoso- 
phers (489a-b), and will endeavour to give the multitude a favourable 
‘image’ of their future rulers (499e—500e; cf. 50ic—502a). The whole Repub- 
lic is an exercise in the art of persuasion, designed to lead us from here to 
there. The ideal city is built in our imagination by persuasive argument, in 
such a way that successful persuasion in the world of imagination guaran- 
tees the possibility of success in the actual world. Heis hikanos genomenos: 
one case in the whole of time will do (502a—b). 

Now this standpoint of temporal and geographical neutrality is precisely 
the standpoint of the true philosopher as described at 486a: because he (or 
she) is a contemplator of all time and all being, he cannot think that human 
life is a thing of great importance; therefore, he is not going to be a lover 
of money or power or liable to the perspectival partialities of the rulers 
we are familiar with. In a sense, therefore, it takes a philosopher to appre- 
ciate the desirability and the possibility of philosophic rule (just as, in book 
9, it takes a philosopher to appreciate the greater pleasurableness of the 
philosophic life). Since, however, neither we the readers, nor Glaucon and 
Adeimantus the interlocutors, have undergone the education that will 
make such grandeur of outlook (megaloprepeia; 486a) a settled disposition 
of the guardians’ minds, we have to enter into it imaginatively. We need 
fantasy, comedy, rhetorical persuasion, in order to appreciate how much 
better life would be under a regime that allowed little or no role to these 
things. But this is not the paradox it may seem to be if the Republic is right 
and it is the partial, parochial perspectives of everyday existence which 
make it hard for us to accept that the Republic is right.” 


* In preparing this essay I have been helped by discussion of previous drafts at meetings in 
London, Rome, and Athens (one such draft appeared in K. Boudouris (ed.), On Justice (Athens: 
Greek Philosophical Society, 1989) )} and by the judicious criticism of André Laks, who kindly 
showed me his own highly nuanced treatment of thesc questions in a forthcoming publication. 
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Try asking any moderately well-educated citizen of the Roman empire to 
name the official moral goal, or tefos, of each major current philosophical 
system. Among others, you will hear that Plato’s is homoidsis thedi kata to 
dunaton, ‘becoming like god so far as is possible’. Few people today, even 
those well informed about Plato, would come up with the same answer. 
Homoibdsis thedi, universally accepted in antiquity as the official Platonic 
goal, does not even appear in the index to any modern study of Plato 
known to me, nor as far as I am aware does it play a part in any modern 
reconstruction of Plato’s thought.' 

Who are right, the ancients or the moderns? I shall attempt to trace the 
evolution of the concept, and shall be arguing (a) that it is indeed a pivotal 
feature of Plato’s thought—the ancients were right about that—and 
(b) that its influence on Plato’s successors, above all Aristotle, is so far- 
reaching that we risk seriously misunderstanding them if we do not make 
due allowance for it. 

I shall not be trying to present Plato as particularly radical in introduc- 
ing this ideal. Philosophers of a Pythagorean bent, and notably Empedo- 
cles, had long been presenting the soul’s progress through successive 
incarnations as leading towards recovery of the original divinity from 
which it has fallen. And Plato himself, as is well known, took up and de- 
veloped that same view of the soul’s destiny. 

On the other hand, that long-term divinization is not itself the ideal 


' The only studies known to me which take it seriously are three which, like this one, are 
devoted to the theme: H. Merki, ‘Opoiwors ded. Von der platonischen Angleichung an Gott zur 
Goudhnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa (Freiburg, 1952); J. Passmore, The Perfectibility of Man 
(London, 1970); D. Roloff, Gottéhnlichkeit und Erhéhung zum seligen Leben. Untersuchungen 
zur Herkunft der platonischen Angleichung an Gott (Berlin, 1970); and Julia Annas, Platonic 
Ethics, Old and New (Ithaca, NY, 1999), ch. 3: ‘Becoming like God: Human Nature and the 
Divine’. 
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captured by the Platonic phrase homoidsis thedi kata to dunaton. The goal 
of ‘becoming like god so far as is possible’ falls strictly within the confines 
of an incarnate life, and governs the way in which that life is to be led. 
We are urged to achieve assimilation to god, if at all, within our present 
lifespan. 

Plato’s probable debut on this topic is to be found in the Symposium 
(207c-209e). The priestess Diotima explains to Socrates how procreation 
is the device by which every mortal creature strives for its own little share 
of immortality, ‘so far as this is possible’(kata to dunaton; 207d1). Even the 
supposed unity and continuity of a single life are largely artificial: its com- 
ponents are discrete episodes or phases which we strive to stitch together, 
constantly replacing each item as it perishes. A supposedly single life is a 
patchwork of successive states of body and successive states of mind. 
Procreation is merely a further extension of this same add-on technology: 
we leave our offspring behind as the nearest we can achieve to our own 
persisting identity, and hence in some sense as vehicles for the vicarious 
perpetuation of our own happiness (eudaimonia). It is thus a mortal 
nature’s own best bid for immortality and for everlasting happiness. 
Diotima goes on to explain how higher forms of human endeavour than 
copulation have the same end in view. Not only the quest for fame, but 
also the engendering of moral goodness in others, ideally by such endur- 
ing means as legislation—these are all more or less successful fulfilments 
of our desire for immortality, our need for death not to be the end. 

This profound analysis of living creatures’ aspirations picks out what 
might seem an essentially negative drive, the animal kingdom’s ubiquitous 
fear of death, and reinterprets it as a positive striving towards a higher 
ideal, the immortality which god alone can fully possess. 

Such is Plato’s first serious brush with the idea, so influential in his 
aftermath, that god sets the standard for all lower life forms to emulate. 
Here he focuses it on what had always in Greek religious thought been 
the one truly inalienable feature of god, immortality. But Plato grew 
increasingly convinced that all souls already possess immortality as an 
inalienable feature? This development may be what diverted him for a 
while from pursuing the line sketched in the Symposium: after all, if 
immortality is already guaranteed, the need to strive for it by biological, 
moral, or intellectual procreation starts to look redundant. It is no great 


* | have worded this so as to avoid any outright commitment regarding the relative date of 
the Symposium. although my own leaning is towards a date slightly before the Phaedo. There 
has becn some debate over whcther its account of immortality even Icaves room for belief in 
an immortal soul. I belicve that it does not, but that Diotima’s position should not too readily 
be assumed to be identical to Plato's view at the time of writing. 
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surprise, then, that this theme recedes after the Symposium.’ But two 
central ideas nevertheless stick: first, that of casting our relationship to god 
in terms of striving towards a divine paradigm, and second the presenta- 
tion of this as one kind of immortalization. Much later, in the Timaeus, we 
will see Plato’s early theme, that a life well lived earns immortality, re- 
emerge transformed. 

Following the Symposium, possibly the next public appearance of the 
theme is in the celebrated digression in the Theaetetus, which became for 
the later Platonist tradition the locus classicus on homoidsis thedi. The 
place of the Theaetetus in Plato’s overall development is hotly debated. So 
let me state briefly and dogmatically what I myself take its main aim to 
be. It was written, undoubtedly, after Plato had developed, and boldly 
inserted into the mouth of Socrates, his own distinctive metaphysics and 
psychology—respectively, his theory of Forms and doctrine of the tripar- 
tite soul. In a number of dialogues, and in a variety of ways, he set out to 
justify this cavalier-looking treatment of his master, by demonstrating the 
profound continuity of his own thought with that of the historical Socrates. 
The Theaetetus is one such dialogue, I believe, and it performs this role by 
showing us a Socrates whose distinctive dialectical skills can, with Platonic 
hindsight, be seen to prepare the ground for Platonism. To adapt the dia- 
logue’s own famous metaphor, Socrates is revealed to have been the 
‘midwife’ of Platonism. This is achieved in the main by showing how a 
historical-looking Socrates, even without the benefits of a Platonic meta- 
physics, has the resources to test and reject the empiricism, relativism, and 
materialism of the Presocratic tradition. 

Be that as it may, the digression, in which the speaker Socrates describes 
the true philosopher, provides a different and more positive link between 
the historical Socrates and the new Platonism. Socrates is proceeding effec- 
tively with his task of debunking Protagoras’ relativist doctrine, ‘Man is 
the measure of all things’, and has shown how it cannot be held to apply 
universally: it cannot coherently be applied (a) to judgements involving 
expertise, or (b) to itself. However, there is a more restricted form of 
relativism which Socrates concedes may survive the critique so far, and 
which has many adherents, and that is a relativism of values: many will 
insist that such properties as ‘just’, ‘lawful’, ‘beautiful’, and ‘holy’ are purely 
human impositions on the world, so that here at least Protagoras’ re- 
lativism must stand: man is the measure of such things. The long digres- 
sion which follows (172b-177c) is Socrates’ rejoinder, his declaration of 
faith that even for these values there are objective standards. He achieves 


* Laws 4,721b seems to be a solitary exception. 
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it by a portrayal of the philosopher as essentially unworldly, unconcerned 
with the here-and-now thanks to the breadth of his intellectual horizons 
and his preoccupation with universal, objective values instead of localized 
ones. 

Absolute standards are most explicitly described at 176e~177a, where 
Socrates is explaining the real penalty paid by those who are unjust: 


My friend, there are standards (paradeigmata) set up in reality. The divine standard 
is supremely happy, the godiess one is supremely wretched. Because they don’t see 
that this is so, their folly and extreme stupidity blind them to the fact that their 
unjust behaviour is making them become like the one standard and unlike the other. 
The penalty they pay for this is to lead a life resembling the standard which they 
are making themselves become like. 


The word paradeigmaia, which I have translated ‘standards’, is in some con- 
texts a Platonic buzzword for Forms.’ In consequence, a surprising amount 
of discussion has been wasted on the possibility that the standards in 
question are Forms. They certainly are not. Only lines earlier (176a5-c3) 
Socrates has made it quite explicit what he has in mind. The standard for 
justice is not the Form of justice. It is god: 


But it is not possible for evils to be eliminated, Theodorus—there must always exist 
some opposite to good—nor can evils be established among the gods. Of necessity, 
it is mortal nature and our vicinity that are haunted by evils. And that is why we 
should also try to escape from here to there as quickly as we can. To escape is to 
become like god so far as is possible (phugé de homoidsis thedi kata to dunaton), 
and to become like god is to become just and holy, together with wisdom.’ The 
trouble is, my friend, that it is not all that easy to persuade anyone that the reason 
why most people think we should escape wickedness and pursue goodness, namely 
so as to seem not wicked but good, is not the real reason. It’s just an old wives’ tale, 
I'd say. Let’s put the true reason as follows. God is not at all in any respect unjust, 
but as just as can be; and there is nothing more like him than any one of us who 
becomes in his own turn as just as possible. 


It could hardly be made clearer that the absolute standard for justice 
described here is not the Form of justice, but god. A retrospective comment 
in the Laws confirms that this is so. Plato is undoubtedly summing up the 
message of the Theaetetus and its critique of relativism when, at Laws 4, 
716c, he has the Athenian Stranger comment ‘It will be god who, par ex- 
cellence, is the measure of all things for us, rather than a man, as some 
people claim.”* 


+ Notably Parmenides 13242. 

5 The addition of ‘with wisdom’ (seta ypovyaews) is to make it explicit that these are 
genuine virtues, not habituated or otherwise wrongly motivated quasi-virtues: see esp. Phaedo 
69a-c; and cf. Euthydemus 280e-281e; Meno 87e-89a; and below, n. 20. 

® Although the primary focus here is on god’s approval, not his example, as the correct moral 
measure, it is directly coupled with an identification between those of whom god approves and 
those who come to resemble him. 
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But if it is a mistake to identify the standards in question as Forms, it 
would be an equally grave mistake to read this substitution of god for the 
Forms in the Theaetetus as heralding Plato’s abandonment of the theory 
of Forms. To jump to that conclusion would be to miss the crucial Socratic 
dimension of the dialogue. We should not expect to read off from it what 
Plato himself at the time of writing believes or does not believe. What he 
is showing us here is how the historical Socrates, despite lacking a Platonic 
metaphysics, could nevertheless resist relativism and proclaim absolute 
moral standards. And how could he? Thanks to his religious convictions, 
is the implied answer. 

It is an easily overlooked fact about the digression that among the 
virtues it prominently includes holiness (Hosiotés). To become like god is 
to become ‘just and holy, together with wisdom’. This should make us sit 
up and take notice. In his early dialogues Plato had portrayed Socrates as 
operating with a fivefold list of cardinal virtues: justice, moderation, 
wisdom, courage, and holiness. As he moved out of his Socratic phase, 
starting perhaps with the Meno, he had quietly dropped holiness from the 
list, reducing it to the familiar four virtues of the Republic. The sudden 
reappearance of holiness in the Theaetetus digression should confirm that 
this is above all Plato’s attempt to establish what his master Socrates 
had been in a position to say in response to moral relativism. And one part 
of the answer is that to narrow the gap between yourself and god is to 
become just and to become holy. Holiness and justice keep step with one 
another. 

How could that be so? The answer may be as follows. In Plato’s earlier 
portrayal of Socrates, the individual virtues had proved hard to prise apart 
and in the Protagoras Socrates had been shown arguing for their insepar- 
ability on the strongest possible ground—that they are all one and the 
same state of mind. This had included a formal attempt to prove that justice 
and holiness are either numerically or qualitatively identical.’ It may seem 
extraordinary that two such different virtues, one of them directed towards 
one’s fellow human beings, the other towards the gods, might prove indis- 
tinguishable. But there are enough clues from elsewhere in the Socratic 
dialogues to suggest the following explanation. Holiness is the virtue that 
concerns service to god.* Since god is essentially good, to serve god is the 


? Protagoras 330b-332a: the conclusion that justice and holiness are ‘either one and the 
same thing, or as like as can be (6tt duotdtatov) (331b4-5; inexplicably, the last phrase is 
undertranslated as ‘very like’ vel sim. in every modern translation I have consulted) must 
surely be read as asserting that either the identity thesis (329d1) or the gold-analogy 
(329d6-8) is true of them, the latter being a thesis of qualititive (though not numerical) 
identity. 

* See G. Vlastos, Socrates, lronist and Moral Philosopher (Cambridge, 1991). ch. 6 (Ed.: Ch. 
II of this volume). 
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same thing as to lead a good life.’ Hence the skill which enables us to serve 
god simply is the skill of being just, courageous, moderate, and wise. It was 
Socrates’ acute sense of divine supervision that led him to integrate holi- 
ness with the more narrowly moral virtues. Plato did not fully share that 
religious outlook. But it was a part of his philosophical legacy to which 
he could hark back when seeking to show how Socrates had paved the 
way for his own moral absolutism. It is not, presumably, that on this re- 
constituted Socratic view god is regarded as creating the standards for 
morality.'° Rather god perfectly embodies those standards, and hence con- 
stitutes for human moral action not only its proper overseer but also the 
one perfect exemplar. 

Ad hoc variations on this theme of moral assimilation to god are promin- 
ent in two texts that can be dated close to the Theaetetus.'' In Republic 
10 (613a-b) Plato develops the other half of the story, that of god as our 
moral overseer, and gives it an eschatological dimension. As a ground 
for confidence that the just will be rewarded in the hereafter, Socrates 
observes that to be just is ‘to become as like god as is possible’, and that 
god would hardly neglect the interests of those most like himself. This con- 
fident announcement that happiness will come to a good person, if in no 
other way, then as a gift from the gods to one who resembles themselves, 
may seem a disappointingly unphilosophical finale to ten books of sus- 
tained philosophical argument. Yet it is so widespread a form of closure 
that its presence here at the end of the Republic must be judged anything 
but casual. It is almost equally explicit in the closing sentence of Diotima’s 
speech in the Symposium: ‘It is proper to one who has born and nurtured 
true virtue to become dear to the gods, and for him too, if any human being 
does, to become immortal’ (212a). The Apology ends on much the same 
note (41c-d), and so, still more striking, does Aristotle’s account of con- 
templative happiness in Nicomachean Ethics 10. 8, a text which we shall 
later find to have other equally unexpected Platonic dimensions.” 


* In the Apology 29d-30a Socrates describes his own philosophical mission as his ‘service to 
the god'—a characterization also echoed in the Theaetems 15Qc-d. 

“Cf. Euthyphro 10d ff., where the gods are made to respect rather than set the standard of 
holiness. The view is Euthyphro’s, but Socrates shows no sign of questioning it. Plato's contin- 
uing commitment to it is shown, for example, in the Timaeus, where the divine creator looks to 
the Forms as a standard. 

" Although Rep. 10 and Phdr. are commonly dated before Tht, it does not seem to me at all 
obvious, on grounds of either style or content. that this must be correct. In style Tht. is a middle- 
period dialogue, and the best dating indicator known to me—the gradual shift in Plato's work 
from t@ dye to Ovtius (M. Schanz, Zur Entwicklung des platonischen Stils’. Hermes, 21 (1886), 
439-59)—would put it earlier than both. 

 1179°22-32:'A person whose activity is guided by intellect, who cultivates his intellect and 
is in the best condition, seems to be nearest to the gods as well. For if the gods have any concern 
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A very different ethical application of the homoidsis thedi theme is 
evident in the Phaedrus (252c-253c). Here the emphasis is on assimilation 
to this or that god. Individual gods—Zeus, Hera, Apollo, and each of the 
other gods who have led human souls in the procession described earlier 
in the myth—represent eleven different and conceivably even incom- 
patible ideals of character. Thus lovers are described as aspiring for their 
beloved to become more like the god they themselves revere. One is 
reminded of Euripides’ Hippolytus, with its rivalry between the two moral 
ideals represented by the worship of Aphrodite and that of Artemis. It 
might seem hard to imagine that Plato would ultimately endorse so radical 
a form of polytheism (one more reminiscent of Euthyphro’s theology, 
which accepts the Homeric picture of gods morally divided against each 
other). But the myth has made it clear that all these different gods are alike 
guided by a complete grasp of the moral Forms. In which case, Plato is here 
harnessing traditional polytheism to a new pluralistic view of virtue: there 
are now not one (as at Meno 73a-c) but many ways of being good. An 
alternative approach, which might be encouraged by the status of this 
speech as a display of rhetoric, is to see the apparent moral pluralism as a 
way Of exploiting popular polytheism for persuasive purposes, one not nec- 
essarily receiving Plato’s own ultimate endorsement. 

I mention these ethical variations on the theme of homoidsis theodi 
merely as evidence of its growing prominence in Plato’s thought around 
the end of his middle period. The evidence of the Theaetetus has suggested 
that it was through re-evaluating his Socratic heritage that Plato first fully 
appreciated the significance of god as a moral paradigm. One might in con- 
sequence wonder whether there need be anything essentially Platonic 
about the idea, and whether it ever became the integral part of Plato’s own 
thought that later generations of Platonists supposed it to be. On the famil- 
iar Platonic metaphysics (as made explicit in Rep. 6, 500b8~d3), the true 
aim of moral action should be the embodiment in one’s own life of certain 
Forms—justice, beauty, etc. and, through them, the Good itself. That all this 
is achieved by becoming increasingly like god may seem to give homoidsis 
thedi no more than an instrumental value in the process. Reverence for 
this higher being may help us focus our moral aspirations correctly, 
but merely to serve that purpose it is not obvious why god need even 


for human affairs, as they seem to, it is to be expected that they rejoice in what is best and most 
akin to themselves, and that is our intellect; it is also to be expected that they reward those who 
most love and honour intellect, as being people who care for what is dear to the gods and who 
act rightly and nobly. That one who is wise, more than any other, has all these qualities is clear. 
Consequently, he is also the most dear to the gods, and the same person is likely to be also the 
happiest. In this way too, then, one who is wise would be supremely happy.’ 
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objectively exist. (This is in effect the theological route that Epicurus later 
chose to take—or so 1 believe—but it can hardly be Plato’s.) To deal with 
that worry, I shall turn in my second section to the Timaeus. 


II 


The Timaeus is Plato’s great attempt to show how the world can only be 
adequately understood if viewed as the product of divine intelligence. 
What emerges from it is that the human soul’s capacity to pattern itself 
after a divine mind is far from accidental, but directly reflects the soul’s 
own nature and origin and the teleological structure of the world as a 
whole. 

Early in his account of the creation (29e), Timaeus remarks that the 
divine creator, being good and therefore altogether ungrudging, wanted 
everything to be as much like himself as it could be. This likeness amounts 
to the controlling presence of intelligence, all the way down from the 
world-soul to the lowest level of particle physics, taking in the human 
soul on the way. It is of special importance here that the human rational 
soul-part, located in the head, is created from the remnants of the same 
ingredients as were previously used for making the world-soul, namely 
sameness, difference, and being, the very stuff of rational thought. In the 
world-soul the circle of the same and the circle of the different, divided 
into harmonic intervals, account between them for all stellar and plane- 
tary motion. Their revolutions have been made visible, in order that by 
observing them we may learn mathematics (39b). And we in our turn have 
been endowed with eyesight primarily to enable us to study the heavenly 
revolutions, and from them to acquire the concepts of number and time 
(47a). At its simplest, this is no doubt the universal human activity of track- 
ing the regular succession of day and night. At its most complex, it will be 
the full-scale study of the mathematical astronomy developed by Eudoxus 
and other contemporaries of Plato. By following this path, we can come 
eventually to assimilate the disordered revolutions of thought within our 
own heads to the perfect celestial revolutions of the divine intellect. In 
other words, the divine world-soul and our own souls, akin in their very 
origins, are structured in such a way as to enable us, via the study of astron- 
omy and mathematics, to share god’s own thoughts. 

In physical terms, human intellectual development is viewed by Timaeus 
as follows (43a ff.). The immortal, rational soul-part, housed in the head, 
has naturally circular motions like those of the heavens, but from the 
moment of birth these are bombarded and disrupted by the rectilinear 
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motions associated especially with perception, which run in all six 
directions—up-down, forwards—-backwards, left-right (43aff.), passing 
through eyes, ears, and throat. 

That is the physics of infant psychology. In terms of mental states, it 
amounts to constant sensory bombardment but very little reasoning. Intel- 
lectual maturation is achieved by gradually re-establishing the head’s 
circular, i.e. rational, motions, until they recover their supremacy over the 
sensory motions. Circularity is appropriate to rational thought, no doubt, 
because circular motion is eternal, and reason has eternal entities or truths 
as its proper objects. However, there is every indication in the text that the 
circularity of these motions is not merely a metaphor for eternity, but 
is, as Aristotle recognized,'> meant as physical fact too. Our thoughts, like 
those of the world-soul, do literally move in circles. 

The grounds for supposing that the circular motion of thought is to be 
taken literally are quite strong. Deliteralization is a legitimate device for 
readers of the Timaeus to employ, but one which they should use with some 
caution. It is clearly appropriate to the interpretation of mythological 
details, such as the Creator’s speech to the lesser gods, and his use of a 
mixing-bowl: nobody thinks those are meant to be taken literally. But 
the circularity of thought has no apparent mythological overtones. Nor. 
as I shall now argue, is there any sign that we are dealing with a mere 
metaphor. Rather, it reflects a strictly cosmological approach, in which the 
human rational soul-part is assimilated to the heavenly revolutions of the 
worldsoul. There is no prima-facie ground for not accepting the circular- 
ity of thought at face value. 

Take first the revolutions of the world-soul. These have the most inti- 
mate possible link with the visibly circular motions of the heavens. They 
are not merely the cause of those motions. The celestial motions are the 
revolutions of the world-soul, made visible. At 47b Timaeus maintains that 
we have been given eyes ‘in order that, seeing the revolutions of intellect 
in the heavens, we may use them upon the revolutions of thought inside 
ourselves, which are akin to them’. And as he has already explained at 
38-9, those revolutions became visible when the Creator illuminated each 
of them by planting in it its own heavenly body. In themselves the world- 
soul and its revolutions are incorporeal (36a6), but when illumination 
is added, the combined effect is something bodily. The incorporeal thus 


3 Aristotle, de Anima 1.3, 406°26-407°11. Contra e.g. H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato 
and the Academy, i (Baltimore, 1944), 405-6; E. N. Lee, ‘Reason and Rotation: Circular Move- 
ment as the Model of Mind (Nous) in Later Plato’, in W. H. Werkmeister (ed.), Facets of Plato's 
Philosophy (Assen, 1976), 70-107. Laws 898a ff. also associates circular motion with nous, but 
not in such a way as either to confirm or to exclude the literal locomotive reading. 
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differs from the corporeal, not by necessarily being altogether non-spatial, 
but by lacking essential characteristics of body, such as visibility and tan- 
gibility (cf. 28b, 31b).'‘ There is no reason why an incorporeal should not 
have a circular motion, even though its invisibility and intangibility make 
this undetectable to the senses. 

That the rotations of human rational thought are likewise literally 
circular is abundantly clear from the text. For one thing, it can hardly be 
doubted that at any rate the mortal parts of the soul, although themselves 
incorporeal, do have not only spatial locations but also literally spatial 
motions. At 86e-87a it is when certain bodily humours get mixed up in 
the motions of the mortal soul-parts that ‘diseases’ of the soul, such as ill 
temper, are said to occur. It is hard to see what this causal interaction could 
amount to if the ‘motions’ were not spatial. And yet the way in which, at 
43, the rectilinear bodily motions of aisthésis disrupt the naturally circular 
motions of human reason in the newborn infant is essentially no different. 
The bodily motions ‘shake’ the revolutions of the rational soul-part, and 
‘block’ the circle of the same by flowing against it. 

More decisive still is the reason given by Timaeus for the shape of the 
human head. It is approximately round partly in order to make possible 
the circular motions of thought (44d3-6). If our heads were too elongated, 
as they will be when we are reincarnated in lower life forms, the revol- 
utions of our intellects would be squashed flat and cease to function 
(91e-92a). How could this be so, if there were no literal rotation going on? 
In the case of the heavens, it might have been argued that they have to be 
spherical, not in order to house circular thoughts, but to house the cir- 
cular motions of the heavenly bodies consequent upon those thoughts. 
However, no such plea could be attempted in the case of the human head. 
The revolutions of our private thoughts have no bodily concomitant, anal- 
ogous to the rotating heavenly bodies: it is therefore the thoughts them- 
selves that need a round container in order to function. And that makes 
no sense unless the thoughts literally go round and round. 

Finally, in his detailed account of the structure of the head, Timaeus 
speaks of the sutures which hold its skin together on top (76a). The appear- 
ance of these sutures may vary, ‘according to the power of the revolutions 
and of nutrition’. Here it is quite plain that the revolutions of thought 
inside the head have enough physical reality even to leave their mark on 
the head’s outer surface. 

It is often remarked that Plato never explained how an incorporeal soul 


“ My thinking on this point has been much helped and clarified by Sarah Broadie’s oral 
remarks at a seminar held in Cambridge in May 1993. 
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can interact with the body. The Timaeus should help us to see that the gap 
between the corporeal and the incorporeal was not necessarily, for Plato, 
as profound a gap as we suppose it to be. 


Intellectual self-improvement, as I have said, comes about when we learn 
to re-establish the naturally circular motions of our intellects. But it is well 
known that the Timaeus retains Plato’s tripartite psychology, with the 
mortal, irrational parts of the soul housed in specific bodily locations below 
the neck. This distribution becomes important again towards the end of 
the dialogue, when moral progress is analysed. 

Moral defects and their remedy first receive a physiological explanation 
(86b-89d): imbalances between soul and body are to be remedied by the 
appropriate physical training. As for imbalances between the three parts 
of the soul themselves, these must be remedied by ensuring that each part 
has its own proper motions (89e-90a): 


We have frequently remarked that there are three kinds of soul triply housed in us. 
So too now, along the same lines, we must say as briefly as possible that any of these 
soul parts which spends its time in idleness and relaxes its own motions (kinésedn) 
must necessarily grow extremely weak, while any that is exercised becomes 
extremely strong. For this reason we must take care that they have their motions 
proportionate to each other (tas kinéseis pros allélas summetrous). 


This lightning sketch sums up, from a physical point of view, Plato’s 
entire programme for the training of the guardians in his ideal city as 
described in Republic 1-4, culminating in his analysis of the moral virtues 
as harmonious relations between the three soul-parts. Remarkably, though, 
what Timaeus goes on to offer (90a-d) is an account of intellectual virtue 
which puts the Republic’s moral virtues in the shade. In antiquity this 
passage became, after Theaetetus 176b, the second locus classicus on 
homoibdsis thedi. 

Timaeus starts the passage by singling out the rational soul-part, housed 
in the head. Being divine and only temporarily domiciled in the body, it 
can with a fair degree of truth be called our resident daim6n (90a-b): 


Concerning the most authoritative kind of soul found in us, we must have the fol- 
lowing thought. God has given it to each of us as a daimGn—this thing which we 
say dwells in the topmost part of our body and raises us up from the earth towards 
what is akin to us in the heaven, because we rightly call ourselves a heavenly plant, 
not an earthly one. For the divinity keeps our body upright by suspending our head 
and root from the place out of which our soul was first born. 


Timaeus goes on to contrast non-philosophers, who nurture the mortal 
parts of the soul at the expense of pure reason, with those whose life is 
devoted to cultivating rationality (90b-c): 
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Hence if someone has devoted all his interest and energy to his appetites or to com- 
petition, all his beliefs must necessarily be morta! ones, and altogether, so far as it 
is possible to become par excellence mortal, he will not fall the least bit short of this, 
because it is the mortal part of himself that he has developed. But if someone has 
committed himself entirely to learning and to true wisdom, and it is these among 
the things at his disposal that he has most practised, he must necessarily have immor- 
tal and divine wisdom, provided that he gets a grasp on truth. And so far as it is pos- 
sible for human nature to have a share in immortality, he will not in any degree lack 
this. And because he always takes care of that which is divine, and has the daimén 
that lives with him well ordered (eu kekosmémenon), he will be supremely happy 
(eudaimon). 


Here the etymological flourish at the end confirms that supreme happi- 
ness, eudaimonia, lies in the well-being of that daimdn in us which is the 
rational soul-part. The accompanying point about immortality seems to be 
as follows. A human being is a mixture of mortal and immortal parts. But 
if you concentrate your concerns on one or the other mortal part of the 
soul, by devoting your life either to acquisitive or to competitive pursuits, 
you will be making your mortal soul your true self, and will therefore be 
as mortal as is possible for a human being. Conversely, if you concentrate 
instead on developing your intellect, you will be identifying your true self 
with the immortal part of your soul. It is in that sense that someone who 
pursues intellectual excellence is achieving immortality, to the extent that 
this is possible for a human being. 

Finally, Timaeus reverts to the theme introduced earlier in the dialogue: 
astronomy is the privileged route to human understanding, since by dis- 
covering the mathematical laws underlying the revolutions of the heaven 
it makes our rational soul-part share the thought patterns of the world’s 
divine soul (90c-d): 

Now for everybody there is one way to care for every part, and that is to grant to 
each part its own proper nourishments and motions. For the divine element in us. 
the motions which are akin to it are the thoughts and revolutions of the whole world. 
Everyone should take a lead from these. We should correct the corrupted revolu- 
tions in our head concerned with becoming, by learning the harmonies and revolu- 
tions of the whole world, and so make the thinking subject resemble the object of 
its thought, in accordance with its ancient nature: and, by creating this resemblance, 


bring to fulfilment (te/os) the best life offered by the gods to mankind for present 
and future time. 


Four points are worth pausing on here. First, becoming like god is, cos- 
mologically speaking, the return of the rational soul-part to its own origi- 
nal nature, mythically described earlier in the dialogue in terms of the 
creator concocting it in the same mixing-bowl, and with the leftover ingre- 
dients, previously used for making the world-soul. 

Second, it is easy to see how this text licensed the later Platonist view 
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that homoidsis thedi was Plato’s telos or goal, since becoming godlike is 
here described as the telos of the best life. This is not quite what we think 
of as the familiar Aristotelian use of telos to mean the goal aimed for, but 
rather the closely allied and often overlapping sense ‘supreme fulfilment’. 
This may in fact be, and remain, the fundamental ethical sense of telos, 
even in the context of Hellenistic and later philosophy where each philoso- 
pher must state what the ¢elos is. When Epicurus (Letter to Menoeceus 128) 
calls health and tranquillity ‘the telos of the blessed life’, he means its 
supreme fulfilment, not the goal it aims at. And Cicero’s great dialogue on 
ethics is called de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum: again it is clearly the 
ethical telos that is meant, but ‘fulfilment’ rather than ‘goal’ is the proper 
translation (bad does not have a goal, but it does have a supreme fulfil- 
ment). Plato’s usage in the Timaeus may therefore not implausibly claim 
to be the earliest formulation of a telos for a good human life. Arguably, 
this is the dominant ethical sense of telos for Aristotle too. 

Third, Plato insists here, as always (including Tht. 176b), that we must 
strive to become godlike ‘so far as is possible’. Does the Timaeus offer any 
clue as to what the limits of human godlikeness are? They do not lie in 
our mortality, since the rational soul-part is every bit as immortal as the 
world-soul—both, while in principle destructible, will in fact endure for 
ever thanks to the Creator’s benevolence. Rather, it turns out to be espe- 
cially in physical research that we must be most careful not to overreach 
ourselves and usurp god’s role. A grim warning to this effect is issued by 
Timaeus with reference to his ‘probable’ account of primary colours and 
his formulae for their admixture to produce other colours. Plato knows 
well enough that his own formulae for colour mixture would not be con- 
firmed by a simple experimental test. But that, we are told, is because the 
very idea of experimental science is flawed. To try to reproduce natural 
processes in the laboratory is to play god, in ignorance of the fact that in 
this respect we can never replicate god’s work (68d):'° 


But if someone were to investigate this with a practical test, they would be ignorant 
of the difference between human and divine nature. For god has sufficient know- 
ledge and power to mix multiplicity into unity and to dissolve unity back into mul- 
tiplicity; but no human being either is or ever will be capable of either of these 
things. 


'S Cf. Plato, Charmides 173d for a similar usage. 

‘6 Cf. Sophist 265b ff. on the difference between divine and human poiésis. 

" Immediately after this Timaeus adds that the highest form of happiness which our nature 
does permit can be achieved by grasping, not the material causes of things, but their ‘divine’ 
causes which matter subserves (68e-69a). If, as I suppose, this grasp of divine causes ultimately 
rests on understanding the mathematical principles of the world’s structure, it corresponds quite 
closely to what is achieved by astronomy. 
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Fourth and last, we may ask what cognitive state is achieved by assimi- 
lating our thought patterns to those of the world-soul. On this the ancients 
were already divided. Xenocrates,’* followed by at least some Middle 
Platonists,"” took the ideal state described to be essentially moral. After 
all, we are being urged by Timaeus to think like the world-soul. And the 
world-soul is no detached intellect: it is the governing principle of the 
world, concerned with the good of the whole cosmic organism. Even its 
revolutions, to which we are to assimilate our own thoughts, include those 
of the circle of the different, which produces the sun’s annual cycle and, 
in consequence, the cycle of seasons. If the world-soul is providential in 
this way, then to become like it should include attaining moral virtue. And 
that was exactly what Theaetetus 176b had already asserted, in identifying 
homoidsis thedi with the process of becoming just. 

At the other extreme, Plotinus (Enneads 1.2) reads the homoidsis thedi 
doctrine as describing a purely intellectual assimilation to a higher being. 
The moral virtues of justice, temperance, etc. described as states of psychic 
harmony in Republic 4 are on his reading of Plato barely more than quasi- 
virtues, drummed in by habituation, a mere political expedient in the inter- 
ests of a well-run society. True virtue consists in the soul’s release from 
the body’s concerns and into the realm of pure intelligibles. Plotinus’ 
interpretation, heavily influenced by the Phaedo’s account of virtue, may 
initially sound an outrageous distortion of the Republic. Actually, though, 
I think it has every chance of being right. In Republic 7, after describing 
intellectual enlightenment with the celebrated simile of a prisoner escap- 
ing from an underground cave which itself represents the civic environ- 
ment, Socrates does explicitly conclude as follows (518d-e): ‘Hence the 
other so-called virtues of the soul look likely to be close to those of the 
body—for actually when we do not at first have them we seem to acquire 
them by habit and practice—whereas the virtue of wisdom really does 
prove to belong, it seems, to something more divine” And a similarly 


* According to Aristotle, Topics 112°36-8, Xenocrates said (frag. 236 Isnardi Parente) 
evoaipova iva tov thy puyjy tyovra onovdatay (= morally good): ravrny yap Exdatou eivat 
daiova. Xenocrates is here, it seems to me, reintcrpreting the etymology of 7i. 90c so as to 
equate eudaimonia with the good ordering of the entire soul, not just of its intellectual part. He 
could do this because. following the Phaedrus, he took what is immortal in us to include the 
soul’s irrational elements. 

" Stobaeus, Eclogai 2. 49. 8-25, often thought to be following the Platonist Eudorus (late Ist 
cent. Bc): Alcinous, Didaskalikos, ch. 28. 

*” The moral ‘so-called’ virtues are labelled ‘demotic’ at Rep. 6, 500d8, a term which deliber- 
ately recalls the very dismissive account of them as mere ‘political and demotic’ virtue, instilled 
by habituation without understanding, at Phd. 82b. In principle these demotic virtues need not 
have included the versions of moral virtue found in a philosopher, but the wording at Rep. 
518d-e (translated immediately above) shows that ali moral virtue is characterized in this same 
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unfavourable contrast of moral with intellectual virtue is exactly the point 
brought out by the Timaeus passage. Moral virtue, the harmony of the 
three soul-parts, is recommended in passing at the outset, but supreme 
happiness is located not there but in the godlike state of the rational soul- 
part taken in isolation. 

Even the assimilation of our rational soul-part’s revolutions to those 
of the world-soul is advocated in terms which may suggest that practical 
ethical deliberation is not on the agenda. Remember Timaeus’ words at 
90d1-2: ‘We should correct the corrupted revolutions in our head con- 
cerned with becoming (peri tén genesin, 90d1-2), by learning the har- 
monies and revolutions of the whole world. Here the words peri tén 
genesin, which I have rendered ‘concerned with becoming’, are usually 
translated differently, as referring to the corruption of the rational soul- 
part’s motions ‘at the time of birth’. I doubt if the Greek means this.”' I 
take the obvious sense of the text to be that it is by focusing our thought 
on becoming, rather than on being, that we have distorted our intellect’s 
naturally circular motions. One can see why translators have shied away 
from this reading. Even the world-soul, to which we are urged to assimi- 
late our thoughts, is said to think about becoming as well as being (37a-c): 
perhaps it has to do so in order to attend to the needs of the cosmic 
body which it governs. Nevertheless, the text strongly suggests that our 
assimilation to the revolutions of the world-soul is meant to get us away 
from thoughts about becoming. What we are urged to share with the world 
soul, then, does not include its practical reasoning. That might be like 
what we have already seen to be forbidden in the case of colour mixture— 
trying to replicate god’s providential work in the organization of matter. 
Rather, it is the eternal mathematical principles of the cyclical celestial 
motions that we are advised to internalize in our own cerebral revolutions. 
As in the Republic, so too still in the Timaeus, the study of astronomy is 
valued for its ability to turn our minds away from becoming and towards 
being. 


dismissive way. (Plotinus, like most modern interpreters, seems to read Rep. 4, 430c3. aoditixijy 
ye (sc. avdperay), as another reference to something like demotic virtue; but in its context it 
has to mean ‘that of a city, at any rate’, since the virtues of the individual are not yet under 
discussion.) 


? Thomas Johansen rightly points out to me that ‘at the time of our creation’ would be like- 
lier, reflecting the use of yéveoig at 41¢5 and 75b7. However, on either translation the only point 
of a chronological aepi could be to stress the approximateness of the temporal reference— 
‘around the time of ...’, and I cannot see what would motivate this in the present context. On 
the other side, the definite article with yéveorg in the sense of ‘becoming’ in general, as opposed 
to ovaia in general, is unusual (contrast Ti. 27d6, 29c3. 52d3-4, 59c8); however, the definite 
article can be used with either ovoia or yéveors in this generic sense; cf. Rep. 519a9, 525bS: Phib. 
$4a7-8; Sph. 248a7. 
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Plotinus, I conclude, has good textual warrant here for reading Plato’s 
ideal of homoidsis thedi as one which leaves moral virtue behind and 
focuses instead on pure intellectual development.” And this observation 
brings me to Aristotle. 


Hl 


It seems to have gone unnoticed by scholars how accurately the main 
structure of Aristotle’s ethics reflects this same passage of the Timaeus. 
On almost any reasonable dating, Aristotle was Plato’s pupil when the 
Timaeus appeared, and his later overt hostility to it should not allow us to 
overlook an immense philosophical debt. Aristotle follows the Timaeus in 
establishing an end or fulfilment—a telos—for human activity, one identi- 
fied with eudaimonia. Most of his account of how this fulfilment is achieved 
focuses on the life of moral virtue. But notoriously, in the final book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, he downgrades this essentially civic life, ranking 
it below one of pure intellectual contemplation.” Not only does all this 
closely reflect the sequence of thought in the Timaeus, but even the motif 
of godlikeness plays the same part. 

Contemplation, according to Aristotle, is the activity which we can 
perform thanks to the presence of something divine in us, the intellect. And 
it is exclusively when we are contemplating, not when we are acting in 
accordance with moral virtue, that we come to resemble god. It would be 
positively demeaning to the gods for us to think of them as needing moral 
virtues like courage or temperance. Their activity must be exclusively the 
best, and that is contemplation. We too have the capacity to share in that 
divine activity, and such a life, alone of all human lives, is fully entitled to 
the name eudaimonia. 

It is easy to think of this restriction on god’s virtues and activities to 
intellectual ones as a direct outcome of reflection on Timaeus 90. Plato had 
left the matter awkwardly poised. On the one hand, his cosmic god, the 
world-soul, is enmeshed in world government, and hence concerned with 


» Tt is important to note how close the Theaetetus digression already comes to this position. 
Although the philosopher described there shares god’s ‘justice’, it is a justice which focuses 
almost exclusively on universals, and leaves its possessor barely aware whether his neighbour 
is a human being or not (174b). 

>* J cannot here set out to argue against the various available versions of the admittedly more 
palatable view that Aristotle’s ideal life, as described in EN, somehow combines intellectual and 
moral virtue. Undoubtedly his contemplator may at times be called on to perform acts of moral 
virtue; but I am not persuaded that Aristotle—any more than Plato in the Timaeus—includes 
these among the things that make the contemplative life eudaimonestatos. 
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the particular and the changeable—inevitably, given that the world is prov- 
identially structured by it all the way down. On the other hand, in recom- 
mending assimilation to that cosmic god Plato is advising us to emulate 
him, not as an administrator, but as something better, a pure intellect 
directly contemplating eternal truths. What could be more natural, for 
someone thinking through the tensions within this doctrine, than to ask 
why the cosmic god need adulterate his perfection by having to turn his 
thought to the changeable at all. If the best human life is godlike purely 
in virtue of being contemplative, it should follow that god is purely con- 
templative. Aristotle’s exclusively intellectual god is very probably the 
outcome of that reflection. And, if so, we even have a plausible explana- 
tion of how Aristotle’s cosmology as a whole evolved from Plato’s. For 
Aristotle’s contemplative god now moves the entire world, not by direct- 
ing his thoughts downwards, but purely in virtue of the fact that the world, 
at every level from the stars down to the elements, is striving upwards to 
become like him so far as it can. The stars achieve this by the everlasting 
rotation of their spheres, humans by intermittent contemplation, all life 
forms by reproduction (an echo of the motif at Symposium 207c-209e that 
started Plato out on the theme of assimilation to god),”* and even the 
primary elements by their eternally repeated cyclical intertransformations. 
To fill the gap vacated by the governing role of Plato’s deity, that deity’s 
other function, its exemplary one, has been extended: it now inspires not 
just the human intellect but the entire global ecology. 

In speaking of contemplation as the highest form of human happiness, 
Aristotle calls it eph’ hoson endechetai athanatizein, ‘to the extent that one 
can, to immortalize’ (1177°33). This phrase comes in heavy disguise. It stu- 
diously avoids any hint of the Platonic wording homoidsis thedi kata to 
dunaton, ‘becoming like god so far as is possible’ (Tht. 176b); yet it accur- 
ately reproduces its meaning. Indeed, Aristotle’s term athanatizein, ‘to 
immortalize’, captures the flavour of the Platonic passage much more 
closely than it captures that of its immediate Aristotelian context. Whereas 
the everlasting circular motions of the stars, the reproductive drive of 
animals, and the cyclical intertransformation of the elements, as described 
elsewhere by Aristotle, are all in a fairly transparent way bids for a share 
of divine immortality, it is far from obvious why human contemplative 
activity, performed only intermittently and within the confines of a human 


** It is worth adding that Aristotle’s dependence on the same passage runs deeper. Diotima’s 
idea (above, p. 310) that your biological descendants, by vicariously carrying forward your 
own existence, are a vehicle for your own eudaimonia, recurs in EN 1. 10-11, where Aristotle 
apparently allows that to some extent your own eudaimonia is at stake in the fortunes of your 
descendants. 
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lifespan, should be thought to achieve even a whiff of immortality. On the 
face of it, it achieves resemblance to god in respect of god’s characteristic 
activity, but precisely not in respect of his immortality. 

It is in the Timaeus passage that this theme of immortalization is prop- 
erly contextualized and explained. Remember what we learnt there. If you 
concentrate on developing one or the other of the mortal parts of your 
soul—be it your appetites or your competitive drive—you will have made 
yourself as mortal as it is possible for a human to be, Timaeus explains 
(90b1-6), precisely because the part of yourself which you have developed 
is mortal. Conversely (b6-c6), if you concentrate on developing the immor- 
tal part of your soul, you are becoming as immortal as it is possible for 
a human to be. In the former case you are identifying yourself with your 
mortal soul, whereas in the latter it is your immortal soul that you are 
building up into your real self. To that extent, your choice of life is your 
decision whether your real self is to be mortal or immortal. 

This is the essential background to understanding Aristotle’s unex- 
plained remark about immortalization in Nicomachean Ethics 10.” 
Although he says no more about immortality here, the Timaean input 
effectively relies on, and commits him to, the Platonic view that the intel- 
lect is our one immortal part. That is a doctrine which Aristotle is well 
known to endorse elsewhere, although he never systematically defends it 
in his surviving works. We can at least now discern, in his profound debt 
to Timaeus 90, the grounds of his commitment to the doctrine. 

Aristotle’s elevation of the contemplative life has regularly struck 
modern critics, if not as a positive embarrassment, at any rate as the least 
borrowable feature of his ethics.° Why should he think contemplation the 
least bit satisfying, let alone godlike? What is contemplation anyway? If 
I] am right about its profoundly Platonic origin, it would be surprising if 
Aristotle turned out to have in mind anything unrecognizably different 
from the intellectual activity idealized by Plato. So what is that? From the 
Timaeus you might infer that it is mathematical astronomy. But that would, 
I think, be to disregard the context there. The Timaeus is devoted to 
physics. It therefore does not pretend to give a complete account of hap- 
piness, but merely supplies (a) the internal physics of happiness, analysing 
it in terms of right and wrong kinds of motion in the soul, and (b) the cos- 
mological physics of happiness, explaining how the very structure of the 
heavens permits and encourages man to emulate god. 


** This may even suggest why Aristotle should go on there in his very next breath to argue 
that the supreme desirability of the contemplative life follows from the fact that the intellect 
has the best claim to be the real self; 1178°2-8. 

** e.g. M. Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge, 1986), 373-7. 
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This crucial point was perceptively grasped by the Platonist whom 
Stobaeus uses as a source at 2. 49. 18-22—usually taken to be the late first- 
century BC Platonic philosopher Eudorus. That the goal is homoi6sis thedi, 
he tells us, is said according to the tripartition of philosophy into physics, 
ethics, and logic. That is, it is said ‘physically’ (phusikés) in the Timaeus, 
‘ethically’ in the Republic, and ‘logically’ (i.e. epistemologically) in the 
Theaetetus. Although there may be some anachronism in attributing 
this tripartition of philosophy to Plato himself, the remark nevertheless 
seems to me extraordinarily illuminating about the Timaeus. We should 
not spend so much time asking whether the Timaeus agrees or disagrees 
with other Platonic dialogues. What the Timaeus does is frequently to say 
the same things which Plato also says elsewhere, but to say them physikos, 
i.e. from the point of view of physics. Examples include the physics of 
falsity (43e-44a), of the embodiment of Forms (51b-52c), and of vice 
(86b-89d).”’ Likewise at 90 we are being told the physics of happiness, with 
regard to our own psychological constitution and to the structure of the 
cosmos. 

In no way, then, is Plato going back on the richer educational programme 
set out in the Republic, where astronomy is just one of five bridge disci- 
plines leading to the desired end-state, a complete intellectual grasp of the 
Forms.” In addition, the perfect circular motions of the divine mind which 
the Timaeus encourages us to emulate with the help of astronomy do not, 
as we have seen, include its thoughts about becoming, and therefore must 
be restricted to those about being. And that, to readers of Plato, signals an 
intellectual grasp of the Forms. We can safely equate the godlike contem- 
plator envisaged in the Timaeus with the prisoner who, having escaped 
from the Cave, is free to survey the hierarchy of Forms, represented in the 
image by the entire natural world above ground. 

Aristotle, for his part, never reveals what contemplation is, but it is clear 
that the contemplative life which he advocates is, or is an idealization of, 
the philosopher’s life. And if contemplation is the goal to which an Aris- 
totelian philosophical life is geared, we should presumably picture it along 
the following lines. The means towards the end of contemplation must be 
research of the kind carried out in Aristotle’s own school—including not 
only that displayed in the narrowly philosophical treatises but also his own 
work in zoology, Theophrastus’ work botany and mineralogy, the axioma- 
tized systems of the mathematicians, and so on. The reward for all this will 
lie not in the actual research process, but in contemplation of its results. A 


7 Cf. Aristotle, de Anima 406°26-7: 6 Tinatog guotoloyel ty poy uvelv 16 adua. 
8 This is confirmed by 47d, where harmonics, another of the Republic's five bridge disciplines, 
is treated analogously to astronomy. 
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paradigmatic case might be the activity of surveying the interrelations 
of genera and species within one or more domains, and seeing just how 
everything fits together. To contemplate the essences of things, both sev- 
erally and in their overall interrelations, is to enjoy the ultimate intellec- 
tual attainment. It is quite literally to think god’s thoughts.” Although 
Aristotelian essences may not have the same metaphysical status as Pla- 
tonic Forms, and although Aristotelian research methods may differ from 
those favoured in the Academy, there is every reason to believe that, 
mutatis mutandis, Platonic and Aristotelian contemplation are very much 
the same intellectual activity.” 


* Aristotle concludes in Metaphysics A7 and 9 that god (= the Prime Mover) thinks himself. 
R. Norman. ‘Aristotle's Philosopher God’, Phronesis, 14 (1969), 63-74; repr. in J. Barnes et al., 
Articles on Aristotle, iv (London, 1979), argues that in Aristotle’s conceptual scheme this is not 
essentially different from the normal activity of nous described in de An. 3.4, in which it becomes 
identical with its own objects. Similarly Aristotle, EE 1249°16—23, associates the ideal life with 
‘contemplating’ (@ewpeiv) and ‘caring for’ (@epazevetv) god. Since this latter term pointedly 
echoes 77. 90c (1 owe the point to Julius Tomin), the ‘god* in question is likely to be, or to include, 
our own intellect, in ‘contemplating’ which we are presumably also contemplating its objects: 
cf. EN 117923, tobrov [sc. tov vobv] Oepanctwvr. 

™ My thanks to audiences at Harvard, Cambridge. London, Granada, and Princeton for com- 
ments on five very different versions of this paper; and for further discussion to Chris Bobonich, 
Myles Burnyeat. Mark Reuter, David Hitchcock, the late John Procopé, Harold Tarrant, Charles 
Kahn, Gabriela Carone, Julius Tomin. Christopher Gill, Thomas Johansen, Gail Fine, and Alice 
van Harten. The main core of this chapter has previously appeared in my ‘ “Becoming like God” 
in the Timaeus and Aristotle’, in T. Calvo and L. Brisson (eds.), [aterpreting the Timaeus-Critias 
(Sankt Augustin, 1997), 327-39. 
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PLATO’S THEORY OF HUMAN GOOD 
IN THE PHILEBUS 


JOHN M. Cooper 


In a well-known, if imperfectly understood, passage of the Philebus 
(23b-27c) Socrates sketches a general ontology. He divides what there is 
into four ultimate genera: the ‘indeterminates’ (&erpa), the ‘determinants’ 
(xépas &yovta), the combined things generated by the union of a determi- 
nant and an indeterminate (wecxrd), and, fourthly, the causes of these com- 
binations (aériat). Though this passage has often been interpreted as an 
isolated ‘digression’, it is presented in the text as making an essential con- 
tribution to the predominately ethical dispute, concerning the nature of 
the good and its relations to pleasure on the one side and knowledge on 
the other, which is the dialogue’s official topic. Much of the interest of this 
passage therefore ought to lie in its use for these ethical purposes. In this 
paper my aim is to show how Socrates’ fourfold ontology is applied in 
working out a theory of human good and resolving the dispute between 
himself and Protarchus as to which of the original pair, pleasure and 
knowledge, is more responsible for the goodness of whatever it is that does 
in fact constitute human good. 


I 


For our purposes the most important of the four genera Socrates distin- 
guishes is the third, the genus of xépac-diaeipov combinations. For it is into 
this genus that he places (27d7-10) the ‘mixed life’ combining pleasure with 
knowledge, which he and Protarchus have provisionally agreed (20e-22b) 
to identify as the human good. It is noteworthy that everything else that 
Socrates explicitly states belongs to this genus is likewise something that 
he holds to be good—health (25e8), music (26a4), the seasons (26b1), 
beauty and strength of body and fine qualities of character (26b6-7), and 
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certain pleasures (most prominently the ‘pure’ ones, for example the plea- 
sure of learning the truth (52c4-d1)). In fact, in placing these things in the 
third genus Socrates seems to imply (though he does not openly state) not 
just that all the members of this genus are good things but that their being 
the good things they are is a consequence of their being constituted by a 
combination of zépac and dzetpov. That is, he seems to adopt the view that 
to be a good thing just is to be such a combination. I begin, then, by assum- 
ing without further discussion that Socrates intends his theory of 
népas-Gnetpov combinations to be a theory of good things, as such—that 
is, of what makes any thing that is good be the good thing that it is. 
Socrates’ theory of these combinations is expounded largely through 
two examples, music (26a2-4) and the seasons (a6-b3), products respec- 
tively of a human craft and the operations of natural causes. Each of these 
is good and beautiful (Kaddv; 26b1, 7), and is so according to Socrates in 
virtue of the fact that in it some dzecpa are subjected to zépac. For music 
four dze:pa are mentioned; high, low, fast, and slow—the bases, in fact, of 
harmony and of rhythm (cf. 17c11-d1 and d4-6). These are dxeipa because 
they have in them ‘the more and less’, ‘the strongly and weakly’ (24a9, 
cl-3). That is to say, if something is such as to be by its nature merely high, 
then what it is is essentially comparative: it is high in comparison with 
something less high, higher than something lower (and similarly for low, 
fast, and slow). Thus if I sound a note and now go on to play something 
high, i.e. higher than it, an indeterminate range of sounds will qualify: any 
of them can be my high sound, My sound may or may not be in any key, 
relative to the first sound; it may or may not be within a musically accept- 
able range of it. No fixed sound is determined by the notion of being high; 
it is a matter of indifference, and so no part of the nature of a sound as 
high, that it should fall into any such patterns and limits. The higher, as 
Socrates puts it, ‘keeps on advancing and does not stand still’ (24d4). He 
also says there is a struggle of opposites within it, by which I take him to 
mean that it is what it is, high or higher, only by standing in contrast with 
something lower than, and so opposite to, it (cf. 25d10-e1). Plainly, then, 
to make music we must put an end to this indeterminacy. Sounds must be 
produced whose natures are such as not to be merely high or low, and 
whose durations are such as not to be merely fast or slow. According to 
Socrates’ theory, it is the function of determinants, numerical ratios or pro- 
portions (25a7-b1), to do this: a determinant ‘imposes number’ (25¢2) on 
whatever it gets to be in, putting a stop to the struggle of opposites in it 
(d11-e1) and doing away with that which is ‘far too much and indetermi- 
nate’ (26a7). And in fact musical sound is constituted by the conformity of 
tones to rules that define definite and precise mathematical ratios, expres- 
sible in terms of one whole number to another. The pitches of the sounds 
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that are permitted to follow any given sound stand in (not just any, but 
certain definite) precise numerical ratios to it, and similarly for their 
lengths. Indeterminacy is done away with by the application of ratio and 
proportion: what follows a given note is not a high note, but one or another 
of certain definite notes, determined by standing in certain precise ratios 
to it. Musical theory is pre-eminently the theory of these ratios. 

It is important to observe carefully both that and how, when these inde- 
terminates enter into music, their indeterminacy is done away with. The 
sounds a musician makes are what they are because they are produced in 
conformity to certain patterns. As Socrates later puts it, there is a cause 
(aizta) of their being as they are (26e2-4), and this is the musical intelli- 
gence of their progenitor (30b3-4). So their falling into the musical pat- 
terns they exemplify is essential to what they are. And musical sounds are 
not high or low (to be that is to be indeterminate) but precisely propor- 
tioned and measured (26a7-8): the measurement and classification of 
sounds by high and low or fast and slow gives way in music to measure- 
ment and classification by numerical ratios. So the sounds produced by a 
musician (despite the fact that a non-musician may think of them as merely 
high or low) are not that at all, but measured and proportioned. By the 
same token, if someone not exercising musical intelligence sounds two 
notes in succession that happen to fall into a musical pattern, the notes 
themselves, given their origin, are not measured and proportioned; they 
only give that appearance. We can say, then, that in music certain indeter- 
minates (the high, the low, the fast, the slow) are subjected to certain deter- 
minants (the system of musical ratios) by the action of musical intelligence, 
with the result that determinate sounds (and no longer indeterminate 
ones) get produced. Here we have clear examples of Socrates’ four onto- 
logical classes—indeterminates, determinants, combined things, and 
causes—and of their interrelations in the world. 

In a precisely similar way, Socrates argues, the seasons result from the 
imposition by cosmic intelligence of certain definite proportions on the wet, 
the dry, the hot, and the cold—those proportions, to wit, which are neces- 
sary to preserve the world as a varied and excellent arena for living things. 


i] 


Music and the seasons, then, have indeterminates in their constitution only 
in the hypothetical sense that, if the determining ratios that in fact char- 
acterize the weather and musical tones were removed from them, both 
weather and tones would be reduced to the status of indeterminates: the 
weather would then be, by nature, merely hot or cold, wet or dry, and tones 
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would have the nature of high or low, fast or slow sounds, and these are 
all indeterminate things to be. Indeterminates enter the constitution of 
musical sounds and the seasons by having determinant ratios fixed upon 
them, and being made to give up their indeterminacy. 

How does this theory of 2épac—dmetpov combinations apply to the mixed 
life? Unlike the seasons and music, this life is a complex, having two sep- 
arate ingredients, pleasure and knowledge. When it is first introduced into 
the discussion, it is only very vaguely specified. It has both pleasure and 
knowledge in it, and both the pleasure and the knowledge are recognized 
to be good things in themselves (things without which life would not be 
satisfactory for a human being, not merely because of the further things 
their absence would make unavailable, but because of the very natures of 
the pleasure and the knowledge themselves); but no attempt is made at 
this point to determine which forms of knowledge and which types of plea- 
sure it will contain. Later, having developed a theory of the kinds of plea- 
sure and a theory of the kinds of knowledge, Socrates will argue that all 
forms of knowledge, but only some forms of pleasure, can be allowed as 
ingredients in the human good; but, as we shall see, he reaffirms the earlier 
agreement that all the forms of pleasure and knowledge that do go into 
the mixture are good things, each of which makes its own special contri- 
bution to the goodness of the whole. But if both pleasure and knowledge, 
as they enter the mixed life, are good things, where is one to look for the 
two elements, zépac and dxeipov, which, since the mixed life belongs to the 
genus of combined things, must be found within it? Plainly, despite what 
Philebus apparently implies at 27e7-9, the pleasure that is an ingredient 
in this life (whatever may be true of the pleasures found in the hedonist 
existence he prefers) is no aaetpov: as previously noted, at least some of 
the ingredient pleasures are distinctly denied to be depot (52c). Nor, 
given that the determinants are numbers, can knowlédge play the role of 
népag in the mixed life. In fact, if my hypothesis is right, and Socrates means 
to be saying that to be good is to be a zépac-dmerpov combination, one 
must look for both zépa¢ and dze:pov in the constitution of each of the 
two ingredients: if pleasure and knowledge in the good life are good things, 
then each of these two must be a combination of aépac¢ and dneipov, and 
the life that is made up of them will itself be a combination partly in virtue 
of that fact. 

Apparently, then, the pleasure and the knowledge which together make 
up the mixed life are constituted by the imposition of determining ratios 
of some sort on something that would otherwise be merely indeterminate, 
randomly variable, characterized by a conflict of opposites, and so on. How 
is this to be understood? Socrates does not explicitly work out his theory 
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in the text of the Philebus, but I think that much of what he does say about 
the way pleasure and knowledge enter the mixed life betrays the fact that 
he is thinking of them in this way (cf. especially the implications of 52c1-d1, 
65d9-11). So in what follows I begin by sketching out a theory of know- 
ledge as a népac—dnetpov combination; space limitations prevent a com- 
parably complete treatment of pleasure, but I] hope to show that some 
major distinctions Socrates draws among the kinds of pleasure derive their 
sense from the underlying claim that all the pleasures of the mixed life 
belong to the genus of combined things. 


it 


Let us begin with two preliminary points about knowledge. Protarchus, in 
agreeing that no human life can be satisfactory in which there is no know- 
ledge (21b-d), evinces only a very circumscribed conception of what know- 
ledge is. Clearly, he sees that it is an indispensable good thing to understand 
one’s present, past, and future conditions of life, but no doubt he envisages 
in this nothing beyond some rather simple egocentric self-knowledge. Still, 
having recognized that human nature includes an intellectual component 
as well as a sensitive and that the intellect’s good, knowledge, is an inte- 
gral part of human good over all, it is now up to the philosophical theory 
of knowledge, and not to Protarchus’ arbitrary conceptions, to explain 
what the nature of this good is and how it is articulated into kinds. Socrates 
undertakes this task later in the dialogue, beginning at 55c. He distin- 
guishes three chief types of knowledge: the applied, and in a certain sense 
empirical, disciplines (music, the medical arts, agriculture, navigation, car- 
pentry, and building are named here), the pure mathematical sciences, and, 
thirdly, dialectic (i.e. logic-cum-metaphysics—the ‘science’ which, among 
other things, contains the theories of those generic units pleasure, know- 
ledge, and the good, partially deployed in this very dialogue). Despite their 
differences, all these forms of intellectual culture are assigned a place in 
the human good. They are all good in themselves, good because of what 
they are. Now to say this is to place a value on these things quite apart 
from any usefulness they may have for various purposes. The medical art, 
for example, is here being valued as a form of intellectual discipline, not 
merely because of the value of health, to which it may serve as a means. 
It is, so to say, the practice of medicine itself that is seen to be good. Sim- 
ilarly for the other forms of knowledge. In this argument, in short, intel- 
‘lectual functions are prized not as artificers of the good, in the sense of 
creators of some independent product, but as elements in it. 
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What then are the zépac and dzeipov which combine to generate these 
forms of intellectual activity? Notice, to begin with, that not all mental 
activity is structured and disciplined as the forms of knowledge here in 
question are. One can think indeterminately, as, for example, in fantasiz- 
ing or in making loose and disconnected conjectures about how something 
is to be conceived or explained. Such thinking is not pinned down in its 
content through organization under the principles of any body of know- 
ledge. Still, all thought, being a product of the mind, is by its very nature 
intelligent, at least in the minimal sense that it falls somewhere on a vari- 
able scale of intelligence. So acts of undisciplined thought are intelligent 
at least comparatively and relatively—more or less intelligent than other 
possible or actual such acts. But they are not intelligent in any more deter- 
minate sense, for it is only in disciplined thinking that appeal is made to 
fixed measures of adequacy. In fact, were it not for the organized crafts 
and sciences, all thought would have this indeterminate character: it would 
be groping, disconnected, essentially arbitrary—the marks of indetermi- 
nacy in the other spheres Socrates mentions. So intelligence itself, con- 
ceived apart from these disciplines, is indeterminate in the same way as we 
saw heat and cold are. Intelligence, then, so conceived, is a plausible can- 
didate for the dze:pov that is one element from which knowledge is gen- 
erated on Socrates’ theory. 

Presumably, then, we must look to the various basic principles employed 
in the several crafts and sciences to find the element of zépag or propor- 
tion. Of course, in a metaphorical sense one could say that all disciplined 
knowledge is proportioned—viz., proportioned to the nature of its object. 
So far, however, this need not involve any definite numerical relationship, 
as Socrates’ theory requires. However, as we have seen, subjects like music 
and the seasons, which are among the objects of knowledge, are on Plato’s 
view themselves structured by ratio and proportion, so that in these cases 
a science or craft in being proportioned to its object will have among its 
principles a set of ratios, namely those which are essential to the constitu- 
tion of its objects. Furthermore, it seems likely that Plato thought that all 
genuine crafts and sciences have objects of this kind. Hence it could be 
said that it is by the imposition of these ratios on what would otherwise 
be indeterminate intelligent thought that the scientific and artistic disci- 
plines are generated. 


IV 


In some such way as this, then, one can make sense of the claim that the 
crafts and sciences are all zépac—dmetpov combinations of a certain sort, and 
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so things good in themselves. On the other hand, Socrates holds some of 
them to be of greater intrinsic value than others. Thus he ranks ‘empirical’ 
disciplines like music and carpentry below the pure mathematical sciences, 
and both of these below dialectic. In making these evaluations Socrates 
carries over to knowledge two terms of comparison he originally introduces 
in discussing pleasure: ‘purity’ and ‘truth’. Some manual arts, like some 
pleasures, are ‘more impure’ than others (55d6-8), and in general the 
manual arts are less pure than mathematics and mathematics than dialec- 
tic. The same forms of knowledge that are classed as ‘purer’ are also twice 
called ‘truer’ or ‘the truest’ forms of knowledge (S8a4-5, 61e3-4), with the 
implication that the others are less true or even false forms. But though the 
ranking according to purity coincides with the ranking according to truth, 
it is important to see that these terms themselves have distinct meanings. 
As Socrates employs them, purity and impurity are ontological notions: 
they indicate something about the nature and constitution of the things to 
which they apply. Truth and falsehood, on the other hand, are epistemo- 
logical: they attach to things in virtue of the true or false beliefs and con- 
ceptions which human beings naturally form under their influence or which 
are in some other way naturally found bound up with them. 

Consider purity and impurity first. From their first appearance (52c2), 
‘impure’ pleasures are identified as those in whose constitution there is 
some essential link to pain, the very opposite of pleasure. It is not just that 
the pleasure is normally or always accompanied by pain or as facts stand 
purchasable only at the price of pain; the very experience that is enjoyed 
is enjoyed in part precisely as being painful, or as involving pain in some 
way. Thus, in Socrates’ conception of the bodily appetites as forms of dis- 
tress, what is enjoyed in satisfying an appetite is something that combines 
pain (the appetite) with pleasure (its relief). If, for example, what one 
enjoys on some occasion is eating-while-hungry, then an essential part of 
the pleasurable experience is the pain or distress of appetite. Other similar 
mixed experiences include scratching an itch (46a8-9), when that is some- 
thing one takes an interest in and enjoys, masochistic sexual practices 
(47a3-9 may suggest such a case), and malicious pleasures in the theatre 
and elsewhere (48bff.). In pure pleasures, by contrast, what is enjoyed is 
something by its own nature fine and attractive (xaddv) and not, like these, 
interesting only because they combine distress with a contrasting state or 
process of release or amusement (51c6-7): for example, the discriminating 
sensory awareness of geometrical designs, clear musical tones, pure 
colours, and fine smells, in all of which the use of the senses is not linked 
to the satisfaction of appetites but is a direct response to the inherent fine- 
ness of the objects being enjoyed, and the pleasures of disciplined discov- 
ery and learning (S1c-52b). 
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It follows that the pure forms of knowledge are those which do not 
combine knowledge with its opposite, ignorance, but present knowledge in 
an unadulterated form. The impure forms also provide us with knowledge, 
but only by mingling it with ignorance or, what amounts to the same thing, 
failure to know. Socrates links purity of knowledge with clarity and accur- 
acy (ougyvera and axpiBera: see 56a7, D5, c5—6, 57b6, c1-3, c7, d1) and with 
truth itself (dA#Gera; 57d2, 58c3, e2, 59b7-8). His idea seems to be that 
knowledge, as such, aspires to obtain a clear grasp of the truth about some 
subject-matter, and to represent that truth precisely and accurately—that 
is to say, as appears from the emphasis on mathematics in the context, to 
exhibit it as being fully determined, in all its details, by principles that 
express, as it were, the underlying nature of the objects that are known. 
Dialectic and pure mathematics realize this ideal to a high degree. Geom- 
etry, for example, demonstrates the whole truth about the objects it studies; 
everything that is true about plane figures as such it represents as follow- 
ing by rigorous proof from the principles of the science. And dialectic 
establishes determinately the whole nature of the units it studies; nothing 
is true of these units, as the units they are, that dialectic does not exhibit 
as being true of them. Here the intellect penetrates the whole of its subject- 
matter; nothing is left obscure or accounted for only approximately. By 
contrast, empirical disciplines necessarily fail to achieve this ideal. Given 
the nature of their subject-matters, they cannot determine with precision 
the whole truth about the objects they study. Failing in clarity and accur- 
acy, they remain to a considerable extent ignorant of what they set out to 
know. Thus the rules of music, and even those of more exact crafts like car- 
pentry, do not suffice to dictate uniquely what sound should be produced 
or what will count as a flat surface; the craftsman has to use his eyes and 
ears to select from within an acceptable range, and even then sufficiently 
neighbouring alternatives would do just as well. Even the natural sciences, 
in attempting to discover the origins of the world order and how and why 
various things happen within it, are studying particular facts and events 
(59a7-8), and no account of these can bring within its scope every detail 
about what happens. On different occasions things happen slightly differ- 
ently, and some of these differences will always remain unaccounted for 
by the natural scientist’s principles (59a2-b9). 

Purity and impurity of knowledge thus has to do with the degree to 
which knowledge (i.e. clear and accurate representation of the whole 
truth) is attained in any given subject area. It is not so evident what 
Socrates means by ranking some forms of knowledge as ‘truer’ forms than 
others. The fact that the word here has the same sense (cf. 61e6) as it has 
elsewhere in the dialogue in application to pleasures gives us, however, a 
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thread to follow in sorting out what is admittedly a confusing discussion. 
The contrast between truth and falsehood when first introduced (36c6-12) 
is used to characterize pleasures by reference to the truth or falsehood of 
some proposition that might be regarded as in some sense contained in the 
pleasure itself; a person who thinks falsely that he is going to acquire riches 
and now gets pleasure from picturing himself enjoying their use (40a9-12) 
is accused of experiencing a false pleasure. Later, however, when the pure 
pleasures are described as true (beginning at 44d3; see also 51b1, 52d6-8, 
53c2) there is no reference to any true or false judgement contained in this 
way within a pleasure—it is not that impure pleasures all make factual mis- 
takes about what is going on, or will go on, in the world. Socrates defends 
this application of the idea of truth by appeal to the example of white 
colour (52d6-53b6). The truest and at the same time most attractive and, 
indeed, whitest (53d4—6) of white colours is the purest white, the one com- 
pletely free of admixture of any other colour (a6-7); any less pure white 
falls short precisely with respect to truth. Clearly there is here no sugges- 
tion that a colour, as such, makes a factual assertion, possibly true, possi- 
bly false, about the world. What then about the pure colours, pure 
pleasures, and pure forms of knowledge entitles them all to be called true? 

One thing seems clear. The greater truth of the pure white colour is con- 
nected with the fact that it provides a perfectly adequate instance of what 
white is. A mixed colour, being something for whose nature the colour 
white is only partially responsible, does not do this. Hence one might 
expect someone who formed his conception of white colour by examining 
mixed whites, rather than pure ones, to have only an inadequate concep- 
tion of the colour white. He would have difficulty in sorting out what in 
the mixed colour derives from the white that is in it and what from its other 
ingredient colours. The impure, mixed colours could thus be said to have 
a natural tendency to mislead. In order not to be misled about what 
belongs to white colour as such, one must avoid looking to these mixed 
whites, and look instead to pure white. From this it is an easy step to 
describing the mixed whites themselves as false. It is their nature to induce 
false beliefs about the colour, white, that they are instances of; so they are 
by nature false. If this is how Socrates is thinking of the matter, then his 
claim will be that impure pleasures and impure forms of knowledge, min- 
gling as they do pleasure or knowledge with its opposite, have a natural 
tendency to mislead us as to the nature of pleasure or knowledge, and 
so as to their own natures. At the same time, the reference here to false 
beliefs provides perhaps a sufficient link to the falseness of the factually 
ungrounded pleasures. On Socrates’ account, all false pleasures natur- 
ally tend to mislead, and that is why they are called false; the factually 
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ungrounded ones misrepresent the particular facts of some situation, the 
impure ones misrepresent instead the very nature of pleasure. 

But how, exactly, do the impure pleasures do this? It is true that, since 
pleasure is a generic unit, each impure pleasure instantiates perfectly a 
pleasure, the particular pleasure it is. On the other hand, any pleasure is 
what it is by the place it occupies in the whole system of pleasures; and 
here is where misrepresentation can occur. Someone who forms his con- 
ception of pleasure predominately on the impure ones and who neglects 
or hardly experiences the pure pleasures of sense and intellect will 
inevitably make the mistake of thinking that in these pleasures one finds 
the whole of what pleasure can contribute to one’s life. So he will be led 
to the further mistake of trying to realize in his life the value that pleasure 
provides by over-concentration on them. To be sure, a careful and informed 
person who knows the pure pleasures, and knows they more adequately 
embody what is valuable in pleasure, will not be misled by the impure plea- 
sures. Recognizing that the value pleasure contributes is better realized in 
the pure than in the impure pleasures, he will avoid the mistake of devot- 
ing too much attention to the impure ones. Still, since it is their nature to 
mislead, they deserved to be called false. 

The impure forms of knowledge are false for exactly the same reason. 
A person whose acquaintance with intellectual discipline extended only to 
the more precise practical crafts and natural science carried on in an 
empirical spirit, and who formed his conception of intellectual work from 
these activities, would think that in these one finds the whole of what 
knowledge has to contribute to one’s life. Hence, if he thought the exer- 
cise of knowledge a good thing, he would be led to devote very much of 
his time to them. But the truth is that what is so valuable about know- 
ledge—accuracy and clarity in the representation of the truth—is only 
inadequately attained in these pursuits. Pure mathematics and dialectic are 
more adequate, and someone who had experience of these studies would 
accordingly value empirical studies and the practical crafts much less 
highly than these purer forms of knowledge and would devote less of his 
time to them. So, because, unless one knows the pure ones as well, the 
impure ones will be misjudged, these are by their natures misleading and 
false. 


v 


Purity and truth, then, and impurity and falsehood, are closely connected 
in Socrates’ argument; but they are not the same thing. Why, however, does 
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Socrates admit impure and false knowledge at all as an ingredient in the 
human good (62a—d)? To admit it is to admit something whose nature it is 
to be ignorant and obscure and which naturally misleads. It is easy to see 
that the pure forms of pleasure and knowledge will have to be included 
(provided that human beings are capable of achieving them). Socrates 
claims, however, that the pure forms ‘mixed together will [not] be suffi- 
cient (éxava) to produce for us the completely satisfying life . .. we will still 
need something not like these [i.e. impure]’ (61e7-9). He recalls here the 
argument of 20b-23b, where in agreeing that neither knowledge nor plea- 
sure alone was ‘sufficient’ Socrates was claiming that each of the two is 
good by its own nature and a necessary part of human good over all. So, 
in saying now that some impure forms of pleasure and knowledge are 
needed, he is claiming that these are good by their natures and necessary 
parts of human good. Why does he say this? 

Confusingly, in arguing for their inclusion he does not so much elabo- 
rate on any positive good the lesser forms contribute as concede their 
necessity in a weaker sense. Protarchus says it is ‘necessary’ (dvayKaiov; 
62c8) to practise the applied crafts ‘even to find one’s way home every 
day’—evidently including here all the disciplines that contribute directly 
to the maintenance of human life in a more or less biological sense. Others, 
however, including music, Protarchus says are necessary ‘if our life is to be 
any sort of life at all’ (62c3-4)—presumably meaning that without them 
our lives would not be interesting enough. Now in both cases what 
Protarchus emphasizes seems to be the value of the products of these arts, 
rather than any value achieved directly in the practice of them: human life 
itself and musical tunes are good things, so the arts that are responsible for 
them are themselves necessary. But though these are grounds for thinking 
that human beings need to cultivate the arts and crafts, they do not show 
why they should be admitted as ingredients in the human good, rather than 
merely as necessary conditions for something else that is. Unless Socrates 
is simply confused at this point he must be supposing that once one grants 
that these crafts really are necessary for human life, in the sense Protarchus 
has in mind, one is in a position to see why they are a worthy object of 
interest and devotion, in themselves, for a human being. After all, he has 
emphasized that even the lesser crafts embody some firm and accurate 
thinking (otherwise they would not count as intellectual disciplines at all): 
they do contain a measure of the clarity, accuracy, and truth that are the 
special values contributed by the genus, knowledge. As such, they belong 
to the class of combined things, things good by their natures. Once one rec- 
ognizes that the practice of these crafts is necessary to human life, and so 
a permanent feature of it, there is good reason to think that the range of 
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good things that every human being should organize his life round will 
include these, that is, that these goods are necessary ingredients in human 
good over all. A human being who did not take an interest in some rea- 
sonable selection of these activities for their own sakes would lead a defi- 
cient life not just to the extent that he would be deprived of their products, 
but because he would miss out on the special value that attaches to the 
use of these forms of knowledge. For a human being, given human nature 
and the conditions of human life, a combination of diverse intellectual 
interests is appropriate. Some of these are more valuable, taken singly, than 
others, but they all have a unique contribution to make, as forms of intel- 
lectual discipline, to our good. There is no danger, as Protarchus remarks 
(62d1-3), that a person leading such a life would be misled or seduced by 
the impure forms; having experience of the full range of types of know- 
ledge, he would have an accurate grasp of their nature and value, and 
would accord them their proper place, but only that, in his life. 

In this way, then, the ‘necessary’ but impure forms of knowledge can be 
seen, as Socrates claims, as indispensable components of the human good. 
Essentially the same rationale holds also for the ‘necessary’ impure plea- 
sures. Matters are complicated here, however, by the fact that, whereas 
Socrates counts all the impure forms of knowledge as necessary, he divides 
the impure pleasures into two classes and grants the necessity and good- 
ness of only one of these two groups. The others are not necessary at all, 
and in fact are mostly bad. So we will have to consider carefully what his 
grounds are for making this discrimination and exactly where he draws the 
line. 

Socrates does not specify which pleasures he has in mind as the neces- 
sary ones (62d8-9), but no doubt he means the pleasures of satisfying 
normal and healthy appetites: these are ‘necessary’ in the sense that the 
activities that give rise to them are necessary for the maintenance of life— 
everyone has to eat and drink and have sex, and under normal conditions 
one cannot help enjoying doing so. The language of necessity here does 
not, of course, any more than it did with the forms of knowledge, imply 
that these pleasures are valuable only instrumentally. Indeed, Socrates, in 
his only description in this context of these pleasures, does not even 
mention their necessity as means, say, to health, but treats them instead as 
expressions of a healthy state of body and mind: these are the pleasures 
‘that go along with health and with soundness of mind (ow¢povetv) and in 
fact those that arise as companions of all virtue, like attendants on a 
goddess, and accompany it everywhere’ (63e4-6). That is to say, as a result 
of bodily health, soundness of mind, and virtue of character in general, 
Socrates claims, one will take a certain pleasure in eating, drinking, and 
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having sex; and this pleasure, being normal, healthy, and virtuous, is itself 
a good thing. And, once one grants that these virtuous pleasures, however 
precisely they are constituted, are themselves good, the further fact that 
the activities in question are necessary to the maintenance of human life 
provides a strong reason for thinking that any human being ought to 
organize his life partly round the regular pursuit of them; and this is to say 
that these pleasures are a part of human good over all. The healthy satis- 
faction of normal bodily appetites yields pleasures which, though impure 
and false, are none the less good and deserve to be treated as permanent 
ingredients in the combination of things that makes a human life com- 
pletely satisfying. Human nature and the conditions of human life being 
what they are, a combination of pleasures—pleasures of learning, pure 
sensory pleasures, and so on, but also the necessary pleasures of the 
appetites—is appropriate for a human being. The pure pleasures are more 
valuable, taken singly, than the necessary impure ones, but each of these 
pleasures has a unique contribution to make to our good. Nor will the 
falsity of these good appetitive pleasures, accompanied as they are in this 
mixed life by the pure ones, cause the agent leading it to overestimate the 
value of enjoying satisfying his appetites or to seek other types of appeti- 
tive enjoyment. 

It is not yet clear, however, exactly how Socrates is conceiving of the 
good appetitive pleasures. What is the ‘normal’ pleasure of eating, for 
example, and what is the special value it contributes to a good human life? 
This question is particularly pressing because the pleasures that Socrates 
is especially concerned to show are not good, those he calls ‘the greatest 
and the most intense’ (63d3-4), are bodily pleasures of what one might 
have thought was essentially the same type. He rejects as not good or even 
bad the pleasures of the glutton, intense pleasures of drinking (the quench- 
ing of a prolonged and very pressing thirst), and some sexual indulgences 
(cf. 65¢5-7, 65e9-66a3). How is Socrates conceiving these pleasures if they 
can seem to him pleasures of a different basic type from the ‘normal’ and 
good appetitive pleasures? 

In answering this question one must attend to Socrates’ most common 
description of the rejected pleasures, as the ‘most intense’ ones. Intensity, 
on Socrates’ analysis, is the product of the juxtaposition of a felt depriv- 
ation, or even a bodily irritation, such as an itch, and the release from it 
that comes about in satisfying the need or removing the irritation. A plea- 
sure is quite intense if the tension produced by the deprivation or irrita- 
tion is very great, and the release from it is very sudden: the sudden 
reduction of the tension produces an exciting, exhilarating experience. The 
obvious applicability of the analysis to sexual orgasm is of course no 
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accident; but Socrates extends it to cover other appetite gratifications, 
including the glutton’s, despite the fact that some of these cases apparently 
involve no pronounced build-up and release of tension in a sudden dis- 
charge. Socrates’ idea seems to be that in many cases of bodily pleasure 
what is enjoyed is only or predominately such an experience of discharge 
of tension, and that what is found attractive in these cases is the intensity 
of the experience of release. Thus the glutton may well not have a plea- 
sure of eating that is as intense as that which an ordinary starving man 
might get from gobbling down a plate of eggs, but the fact that he has set 
out to enlarge not just his capacity but his appetite for food shows that 
what he is interested in is the experience of gratifying, and so releasing the 
tension built up in, that enlarged appetite. Though his pleasure may not be 
as intense as the starving man’s, intensity is none the less essential to it. 
The point, then, of classifying a pleasure as one of the ‘most intense’ ones 
has to do essentially with the focus of the pleasure. If the person experi- 
encing a pleasure is, as such, concentrating on and enjoying the experience 
of release from tension, then this is an ‘intense’ pleasure, whether or not 
the release happens on that occasion to be extremely intense in compari- 
son with other similar pleasures. 

Now it is clear that even in the normal gratification of normal appetites 
experiences of this intense type will have to take place. Anyone who enjoys 
eating a meal while hungry will experience release from the tension of 
appetite, and this will necessarily have some degree or other of intensity. 
On the theory I am attributing to Socrates, however, this will not be enough 
to make the pleasure in question an intense one. Whether if is intense will 
depend upon what in the experience is being enjoyed. If what is enjoyed 
is not, or not merely, the release from tension, then the pleasure (or one 
of the pleasures) taking place then will not belong to this class. With this 
point in mind it is possible to show how the healthy gratification of normal 
appetites might plausibly be conceived as not belonging to the class of 
intense pleasures at all. (1 shall illustrate this only for the pleasures of 
eating and drinking, leaving aside sexual pleasure.) What a healthy and 
sober-minded person enjoys, it might be suggested, is not at all, or not espe- 
cially, the experience of release from tension. What he enjoys, or princi- 
pally enjoys, is the activity of maintaining his physical substance and 
preserving his bodily health. Appetites are, no doubt, the naturally 
unavoidable occasion for engaging in these activities, and felt deprivation 
is therefore essential to them, but he enjoys these activities because of their 
role in self-maintenance, and not (or not just) for the release of tension 
they involve. The healthy and sober-minded person has developed 
appetites that accord with his actual physical needs for food and drink: he 
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hungers and thirsts when his organism needs replenishment in order to 
maintain itself in health, and wants only such food or drink as is healthy. 
He does not manipulate or expand his appetites, or postpone gratification, 
in order to get intense experiences; once his appetites have been estab- 
lished in accordance with his physical needs, he indulges them as they arise, 
but without taking any very great interest in the experience of release 
itself. What he enjoys is the natural human activity of self-maintenance. By 
contrast, the corresponding pleasures of bad and intemperate people are 
all of the ‘intense’ and bad variety. Their pleasures consist in enjoyment of 
discharged tension. What is enjoyed in the two sets of cases differ widely, 
and this means that the pleasures themselves belong to different types. 

In this way it is possible to make tolerable sense of the idea that, 
although all the so-called ‘bodily’ pleasures are false and impure, none the 
less they fall into two quite distinct types, one of which is a type of good 
pleasures, whereas the other is not. It is a point in favour of my account 
that it coheres very well with the fact that Socrates supports his rejection 
of the latter pleasures by claiming that they belong to the class of inde- 
terminate things (the yévo¢ tod axeipov; 52c6-d1). He claims that the 
intense pleasures ‘admit of great degrees’ and ‘go through body and mind 
both less and more’ (52c4—5,7), thus recalling his earlier association of 
indeterminacy with the admission of more and less. And on my account 
one can see why this is justified. What is enjoyed in these pleasures is the 
sudden and intense discharge of tension, and this makes the experience 
enjoyed in their case something essentially relative and subject to random 
variation in the way we saw other indeterminates, such as the high and the 
low in pitch, were: in so far as something is an experience of this type it is 
intense, but intensity is not a determinate notion. An experience that 
counts as intense does so only by comparison with something of the same 
type less intense than it, so that in so far as it Is the nature of an experi- 
ence to be intense it can vary very widely in degree while remaining just 
what it is—its nature as intense does not in any way control or limit such 
variation. And since the nature of a pleasure is determined by the nature 
of what it is the pleasure of (cf. 5148-9), it follows that these pleasures are 
also indeterminate things. 

By contrast, the healthy gratification of normal appetites, as I have sug- 
gested Socrates is construing it, is not an indeterminate thing. The activity 
enjoyed, that of maintaining one’s physical substance, is by its nature fully 
determinate. What counts as maintaining one’s physical substance is deter- 
mined by objective facts about one’s organism and about available food- 
stuffs. In the end scientific inquiry determines what a self-maintenance diet 
will require and what free choice it will permit, so that the activities of self- 
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maintenance will be prescribed on the basis of scientific principle, which 
implies considerable precision and determinateness in what the agent who 
takes pleasure in self-maintenance must be aiming to do. And, again, since 
the nature of a pleasure is given by the nature of the activity, the pleasure 
of self-maintenance is a determinate, and not an indeterminate, pleasure. 

It is possible, then, to develop a plausible rationale by which to mark off 
within the class of appetitive pleasures some which are by their nature 
intense from some others which are not. The former, along with the plea- 
sure of scratching an itch, are declared to make no contribution to the 
goodness of a good life, and this judgement is supported by the theory of 
good things as constituted by the imposition of some zépag on an &ne:por: 
such pleasures have no zépac¢ in their constitution and so belong to the 
yévog tot aneipov, all the members of which are bad or at best indifferent 
in value. Healthy gratification of the appetites is not like this, however. It 
is a good and necessary pleasure and so makes its own direct contribution 
to the goodness of a good life. The theory of good things as xépac—dmetpov 
combinations supports this judgement, just as it also supports the classifi- 
cation of all the pure pleasures as in themselves good. In both cases what 
is enjoyed are objectively determined, precise natures, whose attractive- 
ness is fully inherent in them. 


XVI 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN’S PLEASURES: 
TRUE AND FALSE PLEASURES 
IN PLATO’S PHILEBUS 


DOROTHEA FREDE 


Everyone who is moderately familiar with Plato’s dialogues will have the 
impression that pleasure according to Plato is a mixed blessing; often 
enough he refuses to regard it as a good—let alone the good—for mankind. 
It is easy to see the reason for this critical attitude: Pleasure (often paired 
with desire—hédoné kai epithymia; cf. Phdr. 273d; Rep. 328d, 429d, 555d, 
574a; Grg. 484d et passim) is what lures the soul away from the straight 
and narrow path of virtue and entwines it with all sorts of conflicts and 
confusions, Pleasure is therefore often treated by Plato as a necessary evil; 
necessary because of our vegetative and material needs (cf. Ti. 62-4; Rep. 
581e), an evil because it opens the soul to all sorts of dangerous and un- 
controllable desires (I may merely refer to the unruly horse in Phdr. 
253c-255a, the anarchy of desires in Rep. 438d ff., 562a ff., 581e, and the dis- 
cussion of the mortal part of the human soul at the beginning of the Phd. 
64c ff.). 


I. THE ELUSIVE NATURE OF PLEASURE 


But while it is clear why Plato holds pleasure in such low esteem it remains 
unclear what, precisely, he takes the nature of pleasure to be.' Sometimes 
it seems that pleasure (and its often neglected counterpart, pain) is just 


Reprinted with permission from Phronesis, 30 (1985), 151-80, and the author. 

This article is part of a larger project. Lam currently working on a manuscript for a book with 
the title ‘Plato's Critique of Hedonism’, with the main emphasis on the Philebus. Though 
J.C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. Taylor, in their book The Greeks on Pleasure (Oxford, 1982) (called 
G-T from now on), have made great progress in clarifying the history of hedonism, not all issues 
have been settled or settled in a satisfactory way. 

* On a closer look at the relevant texts the picture is much more bewildering than my 
summary shows. G-T give a very good and extensive survey. On the problem of adequately ren- 
dering Plato's idiom in English. cf. esp. p. 175. 
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regarded as a function of the body which consists in the satisfaction of 
physical needs such as hunger, thirst, and sexual drive (cf. Grg. 491e ff; Pre. 
337c et passim; Rep. 389e, 439a et passim). And even when pleasure is 
expressly attributed to the soul, it is attributed to its lowest, mortal. part. 
In his often harsh rejection of hedonism Plato (and/or Socrates) reveals 
an other-worldly ascetism according to which this life is a life in prison and 
the body is the tomb of the soul (cf. soma = séma in Grg. 493a; Cra. 400c; 
Phd. 65e-69e, Rep. 442a~-b). ‘Not to be born is best’, Plato seems to have 
felt, in agreement with Theognis and other pessimists after him, and the 
philosopher, so we are told, is well advised to suppress the lowest part of 
the soul as much as possible while cultivating the spiritual part in a con- 
tinuous process of purification for this life as well as for life after death (cf. 
Phd. 67», 69b-c, and the myths in the Gorgias and Republic). 

That this picture of Socrates—Plato as an ascetic thinker for whom 
wisdom and pleasure are incompatible is at least one-sided can be seen in 
many passages both in earlier and in later dialogues. In the Protagoras, for 
instance, Socrates himself recommends a kind of ‘hedonistic calculus’ in 
which virtue functions as the art of measuring pleasure and pain (351b ff.), 
a position which is nowhere corrected nor even questioned in the rest of 
the dialogue. In Rep. 9 Plato distinguishes between lower and higher plea- 
sures, and in the Symposium and Phaedrus the divine origin of philo- 
sophical Eros (and its satisfaction, one can suppose) is elevated, and some 
pedagogical value is attributed even to what is beautiful to the senses 
because it leads man to the higher love of the true and the good. How this 
ambivalence in Plato’s treatment of pleasure can be explained is a much 
debated question which I cannot go into here.’ 

The main topic in the Philebus, the rivalry between knowledge and 
pleasure as candidates for the highest good, appears already in a central 
passage in the Republic, 6, 505b. As Socrates claims there, both the cham- 
pion of the ‘many’, namely pleasure, and the champion of the ‘more 
refined’, knowledge, run into the same difficulty. The hedonists cannot 
maintain their candidate without a differentiation between good and bad 
pleasures, while the intellectualists have to admit that only knowledge of 
the good is good. In both cases the definition is circular and presupposes 
the definition of the good. Socrates, as we all know, professes to be inca- 
pable of giving more than a description of the offspring of the good and 
resorts to the similes of Sun, Line, and Cave to do so. The Philebus, thus, 
raises the very question that was left somewhat in mid-air in the Repub- 


? An extensive discussion of the relevant passages of the Sy:mpositen and the Phaedrus will 
be part of my larger project. 
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lic’ and (after a long discussion of the concept of pleasure and its differ- 
ent kinds) comes to the conclusion that neither pleasure nor knowledge 
deserve the gold medal in the contest about the rank of the highest good: 
in fact the best kind of knowledge obtains only third place, the best 
pleasures the fifth, in the final prize-giving (66a ff.). 

The Philebus is considered by most interpreters for various reasons to 
be one of the latest dialogues.’ If the passage in Rep. 6 is not a later in- 
sertion, Plato must have seen the question of the relationship of both 
pleasure and knowledge to the good as unfinished business which he could 
not then deal with. On a closer analysis it turns out that the Philebus in 
fact picks up many loose ends from different earlier dialogues (and this 
accounts for the sometimes not immediately clear strategy followed by 
Plato and the long-windedness of the dialogue lamented by some com- 
mentators). That Socrates is back on the scene and his old whimsical self 
again is then easy to explain, regardless of whether the Philebus is an early- 
late or a late-late dialogue.’ 

Unfortunately the Philebus seems to raise more questions than it settles, 
and not only with respect to the attempt to determine what the nature of 
pleasure is, what kinds of pleasures there are, and what criteria for their 
evaluation should be used. The first part of the dialogue, which is supposed 
to pave the way towards a better understanding of the complexity of the 
nature of pleasure by teaching us how to handle the unity and plurality of 
all kinds of genera and species (‘forms’), already presents a major stum- 
bling block. There is no consensus among the experts about the meaning 
of the two most relevant passages, 14c-19c and 23b-28a, nor about their 
connection, nor about the use which Plato later makes of the new dialec- 
tical method. The commentary by J. C. B. Gosling does not offer any final 
solutions but displays a battlefield of differing opinions.’ I refrain from 


* The passage in Rep. 5, 50Sb5—d3, may very well be a later insertion since it does not con- 
tribute anything to the topic discussed before and after, ie. that everyone in the case of the good 
wants what really is good rather than what appears to be good for himself. If it is a later add- 
ition then it points forward to the Philebus, since Rep. 9 does not take up that issue. 

* This has been questioned by R. H. H. Waterfield, ‘The Place of the Philebus in Plato's Dia- 
logues’, Phronesis (1980), 270-305, 237-9, and I am inclined to agree with him. The Philebus 
obviously straightens out unclarities in Rep. 9 and is closely related to the Symposium and its 
‘Heraclitean’ doctrine, so that one might feel tempted to regard the Philebus together with the 
Timaeus as an earlier late dialogue than other scholars do. There is, of course, the possibility 
that Plato ‘shelved’ problems for a long time without losing track of them. 

* I cannot share Waterfield’s verdict that the Philebus is a ‘bad example of the earlier dia- 
logue form’ (‘The Place of the Philebus in Plato’s Dialogues’, 271-2). I think that the dialogue 
is carefully staged, the partners portrayed in a vivid enough way. The reader just gets lost in the 
many difficult passages and loses the perspective of the dialogue as a whole. 

* Cf esp. J.C. B. Gosling, Plato: Philebus (Oxford, 1975), 144 {£; cf. also 81-2. 
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entering that battle here but try to find my way around it by simply giving 
an indication of how, according to my interpretation, the dialogue is staged 
as a whole.’ 

Socrates contends that knowledge, understanding, etc., are the highest 
good, while Protarchus, his usually open-minded, co-operative, if at times 
slow, opponent, defends the position held by his friend, the beautiful but 
lazy and blasé Philebus, that pleasure of all sorts deserves the first place. 
Socrates’ demand for a differentiation and qualification of these global 
claims starts the whole discussion. At first Protarchus does not want to 
admit the necessity for any differentiation with respect to the goodness of 
pleasure (12d-e); this is the reason why Socrates points out the problem 
of the unity and plurality of such widely and variously used concepts as 
pleasure and knowledge and recommends a new kind of dialectical method 
(15d ff.). As it seems, however, no use is made of this method; instead 
Socrates resorts to a fourfold division of ‘all things’ that also seems to be 
new (23cff.). Again, the experts do not agree on the meaning and use of 
this division. For our purposes here it is sufficient to know that all things 
are supposed to fall under four headings, i.e. (a) into the category of peras, 
limit, measure, or number; (b) the category of apeiron, what is unlimited, 
indeterminate; (c) the successful mixture of (a) and (b); and (d) the cause 
of that mixture, the underlying or active rational principle (26e).* 

Even though this summary must seem cloudy to anyone but the most 
ardent admirers of the Philebus, it is not difficult to guess into what cate- 
gories pleasure and knowledge must fall, namely pleasure into the unlim- 
ited (which seems fine to Philebus, who is interested in the more and more) 
and knowledge into the causes of good mixtures. 

What interests us here are just the basic assumptions on which the 
further determination of the nature of pleasure is based. Pleasure and pain, 
while themselves indeterminate, occur ( phainesthon; 31b-c) in connection 
with the third kind of entities, the right mixtures, such as health and 
harmony (31b-c). Such harmonious mixtures can be disturbed—and this 
is the point where pleasures and pains come in: pain consists in the dis- 
turbance, pleasure in the restoration of such a harmony. This definition is 
accepted by Protarchus without demur after Socrates explains it by an 
example of the most ordinary kind: hunger and thirst are processes of 
‘emptying’, of disruption or destruction, while eating and drinking are the 

? Though I do not hold the view that the ‘dialectical part’ is only loosely connected with the 
rest of the dialogue, the question of truth and falsity docs not depend directly on the reading 
of those passages. 

* In spite of the criticism by Gosling, Plato: Philebus, 163-5. 191-6. 1 generally agrec with G. 


Striker (Peras und Apeiron (Gottingen, 1970) ) that while in 14c-19c Plato trics to work out 
what a genus (‘form’) is, the passage 23b-28a explains what kinds of genera of onta there are. 
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corresponding processes of ‘refilling’ or restoration (31e-32a). Plato some- 
times uses other expressions as synonyms (such as lysis or diacrisis, 32d-e) 
but most of the time he sticks to the ‘filling’ metaphor.” To the modern 
reader this theory must seem strange as soon as he turns away from the 
obvious classical examples of hunger and thirst. For a better understand- 
ing we have to take a look at the development of the notion of pleasure 
in some of Plato’s earlier dialogues. This will show at the same time how 
the criteria for the evaluation of pleasure evolved. 

In the Protagoras Socrates makes no attempt to define pleasure at all; 
agreement about its nature seems to be presupposed, and Socrates, in a 
rather un-Socratic way, brushes aside Protagoras’ attempt to argue for the 
qualification that only decent pleasures are to be regarded as good (351c). 
The only differentiation between different kinds of pleasures is the amount 
of pleasure achieved (356b), and virtue becomes nothing but the art of mea- 
suring the size of pleasure and pain. What kind of measuring it should be is 
deferred to “elsewhere” (357b). It is a matter of debate (from which we have 
to abstain here) why Socrates professes such as unmitigated hedonistic posi- 
tion without even positing the Socratic question about its nature."” 

The first attempt to come to grips with the nature of pleasure is to be 
found in the Gorgias. The need for something like a definition arises in 
connection with the question of what advantages Callicles’ strong man 
(who in his natural superiority justifiably commits injustice in the conven- 
tional sense) can derive from his way of life (491eff.). Callicles, who had 
declared earlier that he would not pay lip-service to conventional moral- 
ity and thereby get into Socrates’ traps as Gorgias and Polus before him, 


° The ‘filling’ denotes rather the natural process than an intentional act. Gosling (Plato: Phile- 
bus) is right in pointing out that Plato here is not so much concerned with conceptual analysis 
as with the characterization of the conditions of the occurrence of pleasures (p. 75). (The con- 
ceptual analysis does become important in connection with the ‘true and false pleasures’ later.) 
I do not agree, however, with Gosling that Plato does not give us an account of the nature of 
pleasure in the Philebus. The problem is that there are as many different kinds of pleasures as 
there are kinds of fillings. Socrates rightly warned us of the multiplicity of the kinds of plea- 
sures (cf. 12c-d). I suspect that this is the reason why the new dialectic is not applicable in the 
case of pleasure (cf. 20c). 

® Tam not persuaded by any of the arguments I have seen that Socratcs or Plato, who 
were so critical of the pleasures cherished by their contemporaries, ever subscribed to an 
unconditional hedonistic position. In this connection I side rather with D. L Zeyl (‘Socrates and 
Hedonism (Protagoras 351b-358d)*, Phronesis (1980) 250-69). as against C. C. W. Taylor (Plato: 
Protagoras (Oxford. 1976) ), T. Irwin (Plato: Gorgias (Oxford, 1979) ), and G-T. From very early 
on Plato insists that there is a distinction between what is liked and what is good, as witnessed 
by the Lysis (where we already have the distinction between what is good, bad. and neither 
good nor bad—and the intended but not accomplished solution is that it is the ‘in between’ that 
is friend of what is good: (cf. 218b ff.) and the Euthyphro where the upshot of the argument is 
that the hosion is not just what the gods happen to like (take picasure in) but what is worth 
liking. 
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does indeed speak with almost brutal frankness: the strong man can fulfil 
every one of his desires, revel in all sorts of dissipations, take all liberties 
imaginable (492c), in short, he can live a life of excesses. As he phrases it, 
‘That is what living pleasantly consists in, that as much pleasure as pos- 
sible flows in (494b)!’ And in the pursuit of the satisfaction of his desires 
he will not be impeded by considerations of other people’s property or 
even their lives."! 

Socrates, it should be noted, does not object to the determination of 
pleasure as the fulfilling of desire itself; his objection is just that such a 
lifestyle is comparable to the labours of Sisyphus: it is like filling a jar 
without bottom with a sieve, always driven by ever new needs and desires 
and hunting for their fulfilment (493a—b). Worse, Callicles also has to admit 
such pleasures as the scratching when one itches and all sorts of little tick- 
lish perverted pleasures a pederast may dream of (Socrates: ‘only on the 
head?’; 494e1)—at which point even Callicles’ unconventional feeling of 
decency makes him protest: ‘you are disgusting, Socrates’ (494e). More 
important than the scruples of the unscrupulous is Socrates’ serious objec- 
tion that all Calliclean pleasures are connected with pain since desire nec- 
essarily implies pain. Eating-when-one-is-hungry is a pleasure mixed with 
pain, lypoumenon chairein (496e5), and when satiety has been reached 
both pain and pleasure have disappeared. Hence Callicles’ strong man 
exhausts himself in the pursuit of ever renewed painful pleasures. 

I cannot go into the details of Socrates’ refutation of Callicles’ concep- 
tion of the goodness of the strong man’s life.'!? What is important for us is 
that it is the filling of a lack itself that is called pleasure and not an accom- 
panying or resulting feeling as one might have supposed." It is eating- 
when-one-is-hungry, the activity itself, that is the pleasure, and as soon as 
the hunger is gone the pleasure is gone also. (In fact, as we all know, eating 
when one is not hungry can be a pain.) Socrates does not go into any 
further discussion of the question of more complex pleasures, nor does he 
ask whether all pleasures are of this kind or how soul and body co-operate 
in this kind of ‘filling’.'* What is clear, however, is that already the simple 
case of the replenishment of a physiological need such as hunger is a 
complex process which is not adequately interpreted by Irwin in his com- 
mentary of the Gorgias (p. 202) as ‘I enjoy in one part and feel pain in 


" For a further elucidation of the problems contained in these passages in the Gorgias; cf. 
Irwin, Plato: Gorgias, 195 ff. nn. 

= Cf ibid. 196-7, 204-5; cf. G-T 178 ff. 

' On the omission of any terminology of feeling in connection with the elucidation of the 
nature of pleasure, cf. Gosling, Plato: Philebus, 75. 

Plato evidently does not take the gourmet’s pleasures into consideration. Concerning the 
question of the connection between pleasure and perception, cf. G-T 178 ff. 
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another.’ There are no separate parts here, for pleasure and pain are insep- 
arably entwined. 

In the final argument Callicles is brought to the concession that one must 
distinguish between different kinds of pleasures, better and worse ones 
(499b). For not only are Calliclean pleasures mixed with pain and include 
disreputable ones like the pleasure of scratching, but moral evalua- 
tions come in too. For Callicles has to concede that children, fools, and 
cowards have their own pleasures, just as much as his grandiose strong man 
(497e ff.). As a consequence of this Callicles has also to admit that there is 
some kind of expertise in our choice of pleasures, an expertise, moreover, 
which is comparable to medicine, i.e. a real techné, not to a knack like 
cooking (cf. 501a). Only knowledge guarantees success even for the hedon- 
ist. The necessity of a combination of pleasure and knowledge is not 
further worked out in the Gorgias nor are criteria for the moral evalu- 
ation of pleasures and pains introduced. It is clear that Plato must have 
regarded this state of the discussion as unsatisfactory and in need of 
further development. 

In Republic 9, 580d ff., no rivalry between pleasure and knowledge is at 
stake; Plato rather attributes to each part of the soul its own kind of plea- 
sure (580d) and lets Socrates convince his audience that the philosophers’ 
pleasures and lives in general are not only the best but also the most pleas- 
ant (583a: hédy). That Plato here feels obliged to introduce a kind of “philo- 
sophic hedonism” is not surprising if one remembers what purpose the 
arguments in book 9 are supposed to serve, namely to fulfil Socrates’ 
promise to show that justice in and by itself is a beneficial possession for 
the soul of its possessor and that it guarantees his happiness. This has, in 
principle, already been achieved in book 4, where justice was described as 
health and harmony of the soul, while injustice was seen as its sickness and 
disharmony. Pleasure, however, has not been mentioned in that connec- 
tion and Plato seems to have felt the need to demonstrate the superiority 
of the highest kind of virtue even on the hedonist’s own ground. 

Of the three arguments in book 9 only the third one (583b-587a) is rel- 
evant to this discussion. It is emphasized by Socrates that it is the most 
important one and he claims to have got it from ‘one of the wise men’ 
(583b5). The doctrine that Socrates professes here in a way prepares us for 
what we find in the Philebus. That the passage at 583b-586c throws some 
light on the problem of truth and falsity of pleasure and pain in the Phile- 
bus has, of course, been seen by some of the commentators," and Gosling 

'S The connection was first discussed by N. R. Murphy, The Interpretation of Plato’s Repub- 


lic, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1962); cf. also Waterfield, ‘The Place of the Philebus in Plato’s Dialogues’, 
297-8. 
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and Taylor have devoted a whole chapter to it (cf. pp. 97-128). Since I do 
not always agree with what others have said about it I want to indicate 
briefly what seems to me most relevant. Plato does not only differentiate 
between different kinds of pleasures for the different parts of the soul: he 
also introduces criteria for their evaluation, some of which reappear in the 
Philebus, i.e. that the lower kinds of pleasures are not really true (oude 
panaléthés) or pure (oude kathara) but shadow-painted (eskiagraphémené: 
583c).'* A little later it is also mentioned that they are mixed, and further 
epithets are introduced such as genuine (gnésion; 587b-c) and stable 
(bebaion; 586a6). What Plato means by those epithets and how they differ 
from one another is far from clear, but we can draw some conclusions 
about this when we look at the way the nature of pleasure is depicted by 
Plato. 

The passage in book 9 consists of three parts, in which Plato uses dif- 
ferent though related definitions of pleasure; as can easily be seen, the 
definitions refer only to different aspects and supplement, rather than sup- 
plant, one another. In the first part of the text (583c-585a) Socrates coun- 
ters the opinion that pleasure is only liberation from pain (584b-c) by 
pointing out that there are really three states of the soul, namely pleasure, 
pain, and the neutral state of rest. Since both pleasure and pains are 
motions neither can be identical with rest. On the basis of this distinction 
Socrates can rule out the paradox (he calls it ‘trickery’, goéteia; 584a10) 
that pleasure is merely the end of pain, and pain the end of pleasure. Since 
Socrates thinks that Glaucon needs such enlightenment (‘so that you will 
no longer think that...’) and the argument is mentioned again in the 
Philebus (44c, also with ‘trickery’), it must have been a position and con- 
ception that someone actually used. We do not have to go far to see what 
its basis is: the Calliclean pleasures presuppose such a circular motion 
where pain is resolved into pleasure and pleasure into pain. The definition 
of pleasure and pain as motion is introduced en passant and not further 
discussed here. 

The distinction between rest on the one side and pleasure and pain on 
the other allows Socrates to determine which pleasures are true and pure 
as opposed to those that are mere ‘shadow-paintings’. What precisely does 
he mean by ‘true’ and ‘pure’? On a closer look it turns out that he uses 
them in three different ways, depending on the aspect and explanation of 
the nature of the pleasures and pains in question. 


‘© Another important feature that book 9 has in common with the Philebus is the theme of 


the comparison of different lifestyles. While in Rep. 9 the philosopher wins even on the hedo- 
nist’s count. a wedge is driven in the Philebus between knowledge and pleasure. What is still 
maintained in the Philebus is that the good person is more successful than an inferior one. 
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1. In the argument that establishes the difference between true pleasure 
and liberation from pain (583c-585a) he metaphorically describes true 
pleasures, which start from the neutral stage, as a motion that is going truly 
‘upward’, while those that start with pain and end with the achievement 
of rest come from ‘below’ (584d). He claims that they are regarded as 
pleasures because the soul from inexperience confuses what merely seems 
to be ‘up’ with what truly is. The metaphor of the upward and downward 
movements and the epithet ‘shadow-like’ remind us of the simile of the 
Cave and are very probably meant to do so. One cannot tell from the text 
whether the so-called pleasures according to Plato are simply not to be 
regarded as pleasures—as false friends are no friends at all.'’ Plato gives 
somewhat conflicting messages with regard to this point. On the one hand 
the motion from below (liberation from pain) is treated like a pseudo- 
pleasure and the motion from the true above to the state of rest (end of 
pleasure) as a pseudo-pain (584d-e); on the other hand he also claims that 
they are not ‘pure’ (584c1)—-which seems to suggest that he does regard 
them as pleasures albeit impure ones. Even the eiddla and shadows are 
somewhat like what they are shadows of. 

2. A different sense of ‘true’ and ‘pure’ is used in the following part of 
the argument in Rep. 9 (585a8-586c5), where Socrates drops the term 
‘motion’ and uses ‘filling’ instead (without any mention of a shift). A closer 
look at the text shows that it should be understood against the background 
of a special physiological theory—‘if to be filled with what is akin to nature 
is pleasure’ (585d11). The reason for the shift in his terminology from 
motion to filling is, it seems to me, that in the present passage it is no longer 
the direction, the up and down, that matters but the object of pleasure, i.e. 
what the person is filled with. And such filling, as Plato expresses himself, 
is ‘truer’ the ‘more real’ its object is (595b9-10). At this point obviously 
the ‘degrees of reality theory’ comes in, as it has been established in Sun, 
Line, and Cave, i.e. that a higher degree of being implies a higher degree 
of truth. So we are now told that ‘the more being (ousia) obtains, the more 
truth there is and the more filling with what is more truly’—and that only 
knowledge can bring that about.'* Plato does not, at this point, declare the 


” If this were so, a large group of ordinary everyday pleasures would be ruled out, i.e. all 
those where there is mere restoration as in hunger and thirst. Since this question is treated again. 
more extensively, in the Philebus, Plato seems to have seen there at least an ambiguity that 
needed to be removed. On this issue, cf. G-T 106 ff., ‘modifications of the basic picture’. 

'* G-T have claimed that there is a ‘fatal ambiguity’ which rests on the conflation of replen- 
ishment and repletion (cf. pp. 122 ff.): ‘In the Republic Plato shows no signs of seeing this ambi- 
guity. [ think that replenishment but not repletion would be the pleasure. i.e. motion but not 
its end. The end. rest, is seen as the desired good but what is enjoyed is the motion towards it. 
ie. eating. 
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pleasures of the lower parts of the soul to be false, but he winds himself 
through almost untranslatable formulations with the help of comparative 
constructions: ‘that which is more really filled with real things would more 
really and truly cause us to enjoy a true pleasure, while that which 
partakes of the less truly existent would be less trustworthy and less true 
pleasure’ (585e). In this sense of ‘true’ none of the pleasures that involve 
sense-perception are fully ‘true’, not even pure smells that do not start with 
pain, i.e. which were ‘true’ in sense (1). 

3. The last paragraph (586b7-587a5) introduces yet another sense 
in which the lower kinds of pleasures are not ‘true’: they are mixed with 
pain (memeigmenais lypais;, 586b7—truth is mentioned in this section at 
586d-e). Much of what Plato says here would suggest that he has reverted 
to the first kind since he calls them eidéla of true pleasures, but it is clear 
that he does not have mere liberation from pain in mind. For in the mix- 
tures he mentions here, the pain actually intensifies the pleasure and is 
described as an “active”, violent state in the soul, no mere emptiness as in 
hunger and thirst, but wrath, envy, ambition, or greed (cf. 586c—d). Socrates 
is here not suggesting that these pleasures are not pleasures, in spite of the 
use of ‘eiddla’ and ‘eskiagraphémenai’ (586b8). They are ‘as true as they 
can be and truest if they follow the right principle’ (586d-e). 


From what I have indicated it should be clear that the problems and 
unclarities and possible inconsistencies are due to the fact that the concept 
of true and false pleasures in Rep. 9 is tied to the ‘degrees of reality’ theory 
and needed revision when Plato revised that, together with a revision of 
the meaning of the criteria ‘true’, ‘pure’, etc. What remains open is whether 
Plato noticed at the time that he used ‘true’ in three different ways, namely 
as in (1), what really is a pleasure and not merely liberation from pain, (2) 
pure (in what it consists in), and (3) unmixed with pain. Whether he did or 
only realized it later, the Philebus clearly shows that Plato saw this as a 
loose end which needed to be tied up.'? What seems to be missing in Rep. 
9 is the propositional sense of ‘true’. We can claim this, of course, only e 
silentio; but there is no indication that even the truth of the pleasures of 
the mind is considered under any other than the three aspects listed above. 
The Philebus thus breaks fresh ground. 


On the true and and the criterion for true pleasures, cf. G-T 320 ff. Cf. ‘that in fact only the 
best man has any real pleasures’ (325). It seems indeed as if only those who are nourished by 
the forms have real_true pleasures. For agnoia and aphrosyné are kenotétes (585b4). If only those 
pleasures are really good that fulfil all three conditions, there is an ‘overkill effect’ in Rep. 9, i.e. 
we have a very austere hedonistic position. I am not sure, however, how strongly this is meant 
by Plato. 
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Ii. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLEASURE IN THE PHILEBUS 


It has not been denied in the recent literature that Plato makes a fresh 
start in the Philebus by working out the conceptions of pleasure and pain, 
that he introduces the aforementioned division into peras, apeiron, 
mixture, and cause for this purpose, and also tries to clarify the distinctions 
between the different kinds of pleasures and the criteria for their evalua- 
tion. But as to what, precisely, is to be regarded as the result of these 
clarifications the experts have not reached any agreement. This is espe- 
cially true for the question of the notion of true and false pleasures. One 
reproach against Plato’s treatment of this issue which has been raised time 
and again is that he works with an ambiguous concept of truth and that 
this leads to a not always clear and coherent theory. As Gosling expresses 
it, ‘it seems impossible to acquit Plato of the charge of rank equivocation’ 
(Gosling, Plato: Philebus, 212). 

Against this claim I want to maintain (without being able to discuss all 
the relevant questions here) that at least in the Philebus Plato is fully 
aware of the equivocation but distinguishes carefully between the differ- 
ent meanings and even indicates it terminologically.” The long part in the 
middle of the Philebus (31b-53c) falls into the following sections: (a) a 
‘physiology! of pleasure and pain (31b-36c); (b) truth and falsity of plea- 
sure and pain in a propositional sense (36c—41b); (c) partly true and false 
pleasures in the sense of ‘overrated’ in degree (41b—42c); (d) pleasures 
confused with the state of rest (42c-44d); (e) pleasures intrinsically mixed 
with pain (44d-50e); (f) pure and impure objects of pleasure and pain 
(50e-53c). Of these sections only (a) and () contain new doctrine; (d), (e), 
(f) correspond to what is said in (1), (3), (2) in Rep. 9, while (c) refers us 
back to the ‘art of measuring pain and pleasure’ in the Protagoras. 

I have to confine myself here to points (a) and (b) and will just try to 
work out in what sense and on what basis Plato ascribes propositional 
character to certain kinds of pleasure and can, therefore, attribute truth 
and falsity in the literal sense to them. 

The question of the nature of pleasure is approached in a rather cir- 
cumspect way and dealt with on a larger scale than in any of the earlier 


2 Cf. 41a7, kat’alion tropon ..., where he is dealing with the estimated amount of pleasure; 
since this was a topic dealt with already in the Protagoras, a simple conflation with the ‘propo- 
sitional’ kind of falsity is very unlikely. Cf. also the third kind, 42c5: pseudeis eti mallon ...— 
these are ‘even falser’ (as pleasures, not propositions), because they are not pleasures at all but 
liberations from pain. Waterfield points out rightly that Plato distinguished between the ‘true’ 
of logical theory and colloquial usages of true (Plato: Philebus (Harmondsworth, 1982)). 

>! ‘Physiology’ is meant in the original sense and includes psychological features. 
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dialogues; the strategy Plato follows and the purpose of the distinctions 
made are not always clear and have puzzled modern commentators. This is 
partly due to revisions of older doctrine concerning the nature of pleasure 
(to which most commentators have not paid sufficient attention)” but most 
of all to the almost surreptitious way in which Socrates paves the way to 
the ‘propositional’ pleasures that Protarchus finds so hard to accept.”* What 
is at first sight surprising is that Socrates in this part introduces only two 
kinds of pleasures, (1) what I suggest we call the ‘immediate pleasures’ of 
filling and emptying of the body (32b), and (2) the expectation of such fill- 
ings. This limitation is surprising, not only because later on in the dialogue 
we find other kinds of pleasures but also because Socrates presents the type 
(2) pleasures as representative of all kinds of pleasures since they are pure 
and unmixed with pain (32c) and can therefore be used as the basis for 
answering the question whether the whole genus of pleasure is a good as 
such or whether goodness is just a contingent property of some of them.” 

Before we can turn to the question of what makes the pleasures of 
expectation so special we have to look at the definition of the ‘immediate’ 
pleasures. In the definition that Protarchus accepts Socrates does not 
confine himself to the ‘filling’ metaphor (cf. 32a1) but gives a very wide 
definition that incorporates the new ontology of peras and apeiron: ‘When 
the natural state of a living organism, constituted, as ] have maintained, of 
the unlimited and the limited, is destroyed, that destruction is pain; con- 
versely, when such organisms return to their own true nature, this rever- 
sion is invariably pleasure’ (32a—b, Hackforth’s translation). 

This definition in purely physical terms is nowhere questioned in the dia- 
logue; but that even the immediate pleasures are not confined to the body 
but essentially constituted by the soul becomes apparent when the much 
more complex phenomenon of the pleasures of expectations of such fill- 
ings is unravelled. The somewhat impromptu order of Socrates’ expla- 
nation of the nature and origin of such pleasures indicates that he is 
introducing new doctrine: all expectation is based on memory, but before 
this can be discussed sense-perception has to be explained, then the dis- 


» That the doctrine is new is indicated by the fact that Socrates almost dictatcs how the terms 
are to be understood: cf. tithometha (32b6): tithei (b9). 

*? What adds to the impression of disorganization is the insertion of the passage on the ‘most 
divine’ state of rest in 32e-33c2. ] cannot discuss the change of position that it shows in com- 
parison with Rep. 9 nor the purpose it serves in the Philebus. There are three states mentioned 
that are in between or beside pleasure and pain: a divine motionlessness, as in this section. 
an intermediary human life (42a—-43c). and the state between pleasure and pain discussed in 
35e-f. 

* Jn which sense pleasure and pain are not mixed in the pleasures of anticipation is not dis- 
cussed here. It stands to reason that every expectation is pleasant only if it promises the fulfil- 
ment of a lack. 
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tinction between memory and recollection must be observed, and finally 
the role of desire in the whole process has to be elucidated (33c-35d). Let 
us take a closer look at the details of Plato’s explanation of how percep- 
tion, memory, and desire bring about pleasures of expectation. 

The first step is a clarification of what happens in sense-perception 
(33d-34a): a sense-perception is an affection of both body and soul, a dis- 
turbance (seismos) that affects each one individually and together (idion 
te kai koinon hekateré,; 33d). Of those disturbances only those that reach 
the soul are perceived, i.e. only what the soul experiences counts, even 
though the primary experience is perceived with and through the body. 
Socrates does not explicitly say that the immediate pleasures are percep- 
tions but it is clear that he must have this in mind: perceived disturbances 
of the natural harmony are pains, perceived restorations are pleasures.” 

Memory, so Socrates continues, is the preservation of such perceptions 
while recollection is the soul’s capacity to recapture by itself what it has 
experienced with the body ‘as much as possible’ (34b). and this does not 
only apply to perceptions but to all mathémata as well. 

Why does Plato go into these details? He gives us the reasons himself: 
it shows what the soul is capable of independently of the body, ie. that 
(apart from the primary experience) it possesses an almost complete 
autonomy. For once the soul has undergone a seismos with the body it can 
retain that experience or re-experience it in an authentic way all by itself, 
since even in the primary affection only what touches the soul counts as 
the experience. We may perhaps want to object that no remembered 
toothache is as painful as a real one, but Plato would attribute that to 
incomplete memory or recollection. The more sensitive (and hypochon- 
driac) among us are quite capable of recalling the horror to perfection.” 

After this relative autonomy of the soul is established Plato turns to the 
question of the role that desire plays in the process of the generation and 
recollection of pleasure. The reason for Socrates’ somewhat tortuous 
description of the desiring person’s longings for the state that is opposite 
to the one he is presently in emerges only gradually. It is obscured by his 
inconsistent treatment of the notion of ‘thirst’ and ‘being thirsty’. Some- 
times thirst is just the ‘pain of being emptied of fluids’ (34e9-11, 35b4); 
then it is called the ‘desire for the filling with drink’ (34d-e, 35a1). On 
reflection it is clear why Plato wavers here. Hunger and thirst, eating and 
drinking, were the standard examples of pleasures and pains in Plato’s 


8 Concerning this point, cf. the ‘mechanics’ of the physical pleasures in the Timaeus 64a-65b. 

6 How soul and body interact in pleasure and pain was not investigated in the Gorgias nor 
in Rep. 9, where the different kinds of pleasures were merely assigned to the different parts of 
the soul. 
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earlier dialogues—to lypoumenon chairein, as we found in the Gorgias. 
Here Plato indicates that thirst is not just painful deprivation but contains 
a reference to the object the person is deprived of. Thirst in this sense 
includes memory of the previous experience of fulfilment. Before a person 
has undergone this kind of experience he would not know what he needs 
(as some paediatricians nowadays hold, newborn infants cannot distin- 
guish between hunger and stomach pain); but thirst for the experienced 
person always contains the desire for the appropriate fulfilment. Why Plato 
goes through this somewhat painstaking analysis is indicated in the 
summary in 35d: since it is memory that directs the soul towards what it 
desires, it is apparent that ‘it is to the soul that all impulse and desire, and 
indeed the determining principle of the whole creature belongs’ (35d). 

The emphasis on the autonomy of the soul and the need for a link 
between the present state of deprivation and future fulfilment are not the 
only reasons why Plato includes an explanation of the nature of desire in 
the discussion of the ‘physiology’ of pleasure. That its purpose is more spe- 
cific and crucial for what follows becomes apparent in the passage that 
concludes the physiology and leads into the problem of true and false plea- 
sures, 35e-36b. Socrates there asks Protarchus yet another puzzling ques- 
tion: What happens when a person stands ‘in the middle between pain and 
pleasure’, i.e. when he is in pain because of the deprivation but remem- 
bers the pleasures that would end it and desires them? Is this state as a 
whole a state of distress or of pleasure (35e-36a)? Protarchus answers that 
the person would be in twofold pain: in addition to the pathos on account 
of the body there would be ‘pain of the soul in desire for a (positive) expec- 
tation’.”’ Socrates’ reply shows what is crucial in the role he assigns to 
desire: desire originates from a pain but does not itself constitute a pain. 
A further, second, pain only arises when the soul realizes that there is no 
hope for a fulfilment. The pain would be counterbalanced, however, if the 
soul had a clear hope that there was going to be a fulfilment (36a—b). What 
is the reason for this distinction between single or twofold pain and 
assuagement by positive expectation? 

Plato, so I want to suggest, takes this trouble in order to put the differ- 
ence between desire and hope into full relief. Both are related to the future 
and have the same object: that there will be fulfilment, that I will get what 
I need. To the unskilled ‘desiring that...’ and ‘hoping that...” may almost 
seem to amount to the same thing. This Plato denies: hope, in the sense of 
‘clear expectation’, is a pleasure and can actively interfere with a present 
state of pain, while desire cannot. The distinction between immediate 


»? The awkwardness of Protarchus’ answer shows that he has not yet mastered the tools that 
Socrates’ analysis provides: 36a: kata de tn psychén prosdokias tini potho. 
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pleasure which is an aisthésis, desire, and hope seems to be new in the 
Philebus;, in the Theaetetus pleasures, pains, desires, and fears are all listed 
under the title of aisthésis (156b).”* With respect to the pleasures of hope 
Socrates raises the question whether they can be true or false. 


Ill. TRUE AND FALSE PLEASURES 
IN THE PROPOSITIONAL SENSE 


That the discussion which follows the distinction between desire and hope 
is supposed to contain the central question in this part of the dialogue is 
indicated not only by the careful preparation in the ‘physiology’ but also 
by dramatic means. Protarchus, who up to this point has followed Socrates’ 
argumentation willingly, refuses to accept the distinction: how could plea- 
sures be false (36b)? And he is not dissuaded when Socrates suggestively 
lines up pleasures and pains with fears, opinions, and expectations. Only 
opinions can be true or false, claims Protarchus. To convince him of ‘false 
pleasures’ Socrates works out a rather careful analogy between opinion 
(doxa) and pleasure. After conceding to Protarchus, at least for the time 
being,” that there can indeed be no doubt about whether one experiences 
pleasure or not, he suggests a distinction between the mental activity, i.e. 
the opining or being pleased, and the object of the activity, ie. what the 
opining or being pleased is all about. In both cases it is clear that whether 
or not one jusifiably (orthds) opines or is pleased, one really (ont6s) has 
an opinion or is pleased. But should, nevertheless, only opinions be true 
or false while pleasure does not admit any qualifications (37b)? Since they 
had been classified as apeira, as indeterminate, pleasures admit at least of 
degrees, of more or less, as was settled earlier. Should they not also admit 
positive and negative qualifications (37d)?™ In the case of opinions the 


8 Not too much should be made of the enumeration in the Theaetetus however, since Plato 
already in Rep. 9, distinguishes different kinds of pleasure (not all of which would be aisthéseis, 
as, for example, the pleasures of the mind). It is still significant that epithymia is classified as an 
aisthésis. 

» Whether this is meant seriously by Socrates or is just adopted for the moment has been 
questioned by Gosling, ‘False Pleasures: Philebus 35c-41b’, Phronesis (1959), 44-54; A. Kenny, 
‘False Pleasures in the Philebus: a Reply to Mr Gosling’, Phronesis (1960), 45-52: T. M. Penner. 
‘False Anticipatory Pleasures: Philebus 36a3-41a6’, Phronesis (1970), 166-78. The reference to 
the possibility, discussed later, that a false pleasure may be something that is no pleasure at all 
is invalid because the anti-hedonist’s position is different; the dyschereis do not acknowledge 
any pleasures. 

* As mentioned earlier, the differentiation by degree is introduced in the Protagoras (356c 
ff.) in the ‘art of measuring pleasure and pain’, and the distinction between better and worse 
pleasures is (reluctantly) accepted by Callicles in the Gorgias (499b). But nothing further is said 
about these distinctions. 
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‘positive’ consists in their truth, for if an opinion goes wrong it misses its 
object and cannot be regarded as right or as opining rightly. The analogue, 
so Socrates suggests, should hold for pleasures and pains. If they go wrong 
One cannot call them right or proper or useful.” 

At this point Socrates, so it seems at least at first, commits a fatal 
mistake. Instead of continuing to stick to the analogy he supplies 
Protarchus with the decisive cue: do not pleasures often ‘go along’ with 
false opinions (37e)? Protarchus readily snatches the cue: this is precisely 
it, the opinion is true or false but not the pleasure! 

Every interpreter must ask himself (and most actually have) why 
Socrates ruins his own analogy and does not claim that at least in a 
derivative sense one can maintain a distinction between true and false plea- 
sures.” This would seem sufficient at least for his main purpose, i.e. to 
establish that pleasure is not a good as such. For only a fool would readily 
enjoy what is not the case. If Socrates undermines his own analogy this 
must indicate that he himself is not satisfied with it but wants to establish 
the truth or falsity of pleasure in the primary sense. He attempts to do so 
in the lengthy argument which is the centre of criticism of present-day 
scholars (38a--41a). I will just try to indicate what I see as its crucial points. 

At first Socrates seems only to elaborate further on the analogy between 
opinion on the one side, pleasure and pain on the other, in order to show 
how opinions come about, namely from sense-perception and memory 
when the soul in a kind of dialogue with itself or with someone else comes 
to an agreement about something (38cff.).** The soul thus receives logoi 
which it retains so that they are written into it as into a book and, if they 
are written in the appropriate form, the /ogoi can be true or false. Besides 
the scribe in the soul, there supposedly is also a painter at work painting 
pictures that correspond to the logoi; and these pictures are also capable 
of being true or false (39b-c). 

So far nothing has been said about pleasures and pains, but at this point 
they are drawn in and the whole argument is quickly brought to its end. 
The first step is that /ogoi and paintings can be about what lies in the future. 
As admitted earlier, the soul can entertain pleasures and pains through 


*' The frequent repetition of ‘ge’ shows a certain defensiveness and cautiousness on Socrates’ 
side (cf. 37a9, al2, b3, c4, 8, d2, el, e8, 10). 

* In 42a10 Socrates refers back to the relationship between pleasure and doxa, using the 
expression ‘anepimplasan’: ‘the true and false beliefs fill the pains and pleasures with their 
predicament’. Gosling (‘False Pleasures: Philebus 35c—41b’, 48, 53) and Kenny (‘False Pleasures 
in the Philebus’. 48) translate it by ‘infect’, but that might be too weak because this may just 
mean that that they have an impact while a merger seems rather to be what Plato has in mind. 

* The silent dialogue of the soul refers to the Theaetetus. The elucidation of falsc pleasures 
obviously presupposes the discussion of false statements, 
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memory all by itself without the body; hence the soul can anticipate future 
pleasures or pains (39d-c). Furthermore, hopes are logoi or paintings 
about the future, some of which are true and some false (the god-beloved 
people are usually right, the wicked wrong). Now opinions may really 
opine but not about what is the case, was the case, or will be the case, and 
the same should apply to pleasures (and pains): they are really pleasures 
but not about what is, was, or will be. What applies to hope (one kind of 
pleasure) also applies to other emotions such as fear or anger. The end of 
the argument is reached (41a-b) when Socrates wants to know whether 
the falseness and the wickedness of a pleasure are one and the same thing. 
Protarchus emphatically agrees that they are different; hence we are to 
conclude that there is truth and falsity of pleasure as an acknowledged 
independent phenomenon. 

Is Protarchus convinced? One cannot be sure. But it seems that he is at 
least somewhat restive; for when Socrates suggests that they should look 
for more false pleasures in a different sense he just replies ‘if there are 
any’, but goes along with the further investigation, which we will not 
pursue here (cf. 41b). 

Let us look at the argument in detail. Many questions remain open and 
a lot of criticism has been ventured against it. Does the whole argument 
(suppose we accept it for the moment) apply only to pleasures of antici- 
pation? What, precisely, happens in those anticipations? Why are the pic- 
tures included, and how are we supposed to understand the example Plato 
uses of someone who ‘often sees himself as receiving a lot of gold and great 
pleasures on account of that. And he sees himself painted as he is terribly 
pleased with himself’ (40a)? The ‘picturing’ has been especially focused 
upon by the critics. It has been claimed that Plato confuses the picturing 
and the picture, and that while one might admit the truth or falsity of the 
picture, the picturing as such cannot be regarded in that way. Gosling in 
particular has come back to this point time and again, i.e. that Plato con- 
fuses the picture of a pleasure with the pleasure in the picture, that though 
picturing and picture are coterminous, they are, nevertheless, to be distin- 
guished.* 


™ Gosling (Plato: Philebus, 111) sees this as a ‘moralistic digression’. I just want to suggest 
one very simple explanation (though this may not be all there is to the passage): Protarchus had 
denied earlier that expectations (prosdokiai) are true or false. The divine back-up would guar- 
antee that there is antecedent truth and falsity. About the success of the god-beloved, cf. Pre. 
345c; Smp. 212a-b: Phdr. 273e; Ti. 53c; Lg. 730c. 

* CE ‘conflation’ (Gosling, ‘False Pleasures: Philebus 35c-41b’, 52; ‘Father Kenny on False 
Pleasures’, Phronesis (1960). 41-5: 43; Plato: Philebus, 314; Kenny, ‘False Pleasures in the Phile- 
bus’. 52); ‘understandable mistake’ (J. C. Dybikowski, ‘False Pleasure and the Philebus’, Phrone- 
sis (1970), 147-65: 164-5; G-T 125, 188, 436, 438). 
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The interpretation which is most sympathetic to Plato’s attempt to 
justify ‘true and false’ pleasures has been ventured by Penner.** He points 
out that Plato consciously makes use of the ambiguity of ‘opining’ and ‘the 
opined’, and ‘being pleased’ and ‘what one is pleased about’, and that Plato 
does so to establish a mental state that we would call a ‘propositional atti- 
tude’. The scribe and the painter according to this interpretation are intro- 
duced to fulfil this function in the soul; what is acquired by them is not a 
momentary thought or pleasure but a proper communicable opinion that 
can be shared by other people, i.e. a proposition or objective picture. What 
justifies calling the propositional attitudes pleasures is that not only does 
the pleasure accompany the belief, i.e. is a pleasure with—but is a pleasure 
in—the belief, a pleasure taken in the things believed. The reason why 
Socrates lets his own analogy collapse is that he, as Penner expresses 
himself (p. 175), ‘redirects Protarchus in just this way, so that belief ceases 
to be what it was before, the believing, and becomes the thing believed— 
the thing which is written or that which is painted. There is a shift in the 
meaning of opinion (doxa) from opining (doxazein) to the opined (to dox- 
azomenon) in 39e10, 

As far as Plato’s own understanding of what he is doing is concerned, 
Penner suggests that there are three possibilities: 


(A) Plato does not see the ambiguity, nor the in-with contrast, 

(B) Plato consciously exploits the ambiguity and the breakdown in the 
analogy is planned, or 

(C) Plato is unaware of the ambiguity of doxa but has a clear concep- 
tion of the perceptual or cognitive analogy. 


Penner himself prefers (C) and claims that Plato with respect to the 
meaning of ‘doxa’ was unaware of the distinction between doxa as a 
process and doxa as a product, and that the same applies to the notion of 
pleasure. As a process word it signifies ‘enjoying’, while as a product word 
it signifies what the pleasure is taken in. Had Plato been fully aware of the 
ambiguity, so Penner claims, he would have chosen product beliefs and 
product pleasures and have realized that process beliefs and pleasures are 
true only by extension. 

I prefer option (B) and want to claim that not only did Plato not commit 
the unforgivable sin of confusing the pleasure in the picture with the 
picture of the pleasure, as Gosling has it, but also that Plato did not commit 
the forgivable sin of conflating product and process words, which is what 


* Penner somewhat wavers between ascribing to Plato a consistent enlightenment about the 
propositional character of true and false pleasures and assuming only an implicit understand- 
ing (‘False Anticipatory Pleasures’, 171-3). 
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Penner assumes. There are, indeed, two different senses in which Plato uses 
doxa: at first in the active sense, ie. = doxazein (‘to opine’), and in this 
sense the opinion can ‘make a mistake’ (hamartanein; 37aff.) and that 
about which the mistake is made is called the doxazomenon, the ‘opined’. 
This active sense of doxa = doxazein is maintained up to 38b9 (so far we 
have had only two things, (a) the active doxa and (b) what it is about; and 
the same goes for pleasure and what one is pleased about). But when the 
scribe and the painter are introduced, they are taking over the active func- 
tion that the anthropomorphic doxa had so far, and ‘doxa’ adopts the 
passive sense and is explicitly equated with the logos (38e). In the scribe 
and painter simile we have, thus, three things: (a) the author, (Db) the writing 
or painting, and (c) what is written and painted, the subject-matter (cf. esp. 
39a).” As I want to claim, (c) is what Plato sees as constituting the true or 
false pleasure in the primary sense, while (b) the writing or painting, 
though no doubt pleasant too, is true or false only in the derivative sense 
of ‘erring’, writing or painting faultily. Since Penner did not pay sufficient 
attention to the fact that Plato quite deliberately and conspicuously dis- 
tinguishes between these three factors involved in the case of false opin- 
ions and pictures, he is not really able to reject wholeheartedly the 
reproach of confusion ventured by Gosling et al. but maintains only that 
as they present it, it is ‘disproportionate’ (p. 177). 

What Penner and others seem not to have realized is why Plato in his 
argument focuses on hope as the crucial kind of pleasure. At first one 
would think that hope is not a particularly good example by which to 
demonstrate the truth or falsity of pleasure. For, granted that there is some- 
thing pleasurable about hopes, they are often very vague, and while we do 
speak of false hopes we may not want to speak of true ones without further 
justification.* I may hope that I will pass an exam but not yet expect that 
I will do so. But we should note here that Plato does not speak of any kind 
of hope but of those where there is definite expectation that they will be 
fulfilled, en elpidi phanera tou pléréthésesthai (36a—b). So Plato is not con- 
cerned with cases where the outcome is seen as a mere possibility, but with 
cases where certainty is assumed and what is written and pictured in the 
grammata or eikones are definite facts. That this is the salient point in 
Plato’s argument is indicated when he tells us what the hopes in question 
are. They are called /ogoi: ‘there are logoi in each one of us which we call 


*” The minute description of the origin of the logos thus finds a natural explanation: the 
(passive) opinion, i.e. the product, has an independent existence and its truth and falsity are 
investigated here, not the ‘veracity’ of the scribe or painter. 

* Protarchus has earlier rejected the possibility of true and false fears and expectations. So 
Socrates now has to argue that we in fact often do regard our expectations as certain. 
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hopes’ (40a6)—and, so one has to add, if they have the appropriate form 
they can be regarded as what we would call propositions and can, there- 
fore, be true or false. 

What is presupposed here is, then, a definite commitment on the 
speaker’s (or scribe’s or painter’s) side, i.e. to the description of the 
pleasure. Only when I definitely expect ‘that I will pass the exam’ can the 
anticipated pleasure be regarded as true or false. But if Plato was con- 
cerned only with definite expectations, why did he not stick to the expres- 
sion prosdokia rather than elpis, the sceptical reader might ask at this 
point. I think the explanation is simple. Prosdokiai can be pleasant or 
unpleasant and the addition of this qualification would give Protarchus 
opportunity to raise the same objection as he did earlier: that there are 
really two things, the expectation plus the pleasure or displeasure. ‘Hope’ 
allows us to regard it as a unitary phenomenon. Is this interpretation borne 
out by the text? Plato’s own example is difficult to evaluate since it is not 
prima facie clear what, precisely, are the pleasures of the man who sees the 
painted illusions of possessing a lot of gold and many pleasure on account 
of that (40a). A lot hinges on the evaluation of the example, and different 
interpreters have read it in different ways. I therefore want to suggest a 
different example, where logoi are clearly implied, namely that of Rumpel- 
stiltskin in the Grimms’ Tale. 


IV. RUMPELSTILTSKIN’S PLEASURES 


Many a child has been amused by Rumpelstiltskin’s triumph-song and 
remembers that by chanting it out loud Rumpelstiltskin committed a fatal 
mistake: 


Today I bake; tomorrow I brew my beer; 

The next day I will bring the queen’s child here; 
Ah, lucky "tis that not a soul doth know 

That Rumpelstiltskin is my name, ho! ho! 


Rumpelstiltskin, I take it, does not just entertain daydreams—he is taking 
if for granted that the queen will not know his name, and that he will get 
the child. Not all hopes are of that assertive kind—some of them are very 
vague indeed—but Plato speaks of ‘clear hopes that it will be fulfilled’. 
(The Greek future indicative is even more committal than the English.)” 

* Gosling (‘False Pleasures: Philebus 35c-41b’, 49) denied that such commitments are what 
Plato could have in mind. I disagree. His example of the excited schoolboy who (falsely) thinks 


that he enjoys the greasy food he manages to steal from the larder while what he enjoys is 
the adventure (ibid.) should be changed; e.g. the schoolboy falsely enjoys ‘cating up the 
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We have thus to distinguish between mere hopes and clear hopes. Since in 
discussions this distinction has created some confusion I just want to cite 
an example that shows how untidy our everyday language often is and 
what I mean by ‘mere hope’. In a statement quoted in the New York Times 
(28 Nov. 1984, B7) the surgeon DeVries said about the recovery of the 
patient who received an artificial heart: ‘We hope he can go home before 
Christmas, but I think that is probably very, very unrealistic.’ 

To return to Rumpelstiltskin. We have to ask ourselves, of course, what, 
precisely, Rumpelstiltskin does enjoy. Is he not just gloating, as Gosling 
thinks about the man in Plato’s example, picturing himself in the posses- 
sion, revelling in it—as sometimes the mere thought of something pleases 
one or makes one shudder? His pleasures may be called well-founded or 
ill-founded but not true or false, as the objectors to this theory would 
retort. To answer the question what Rumpelstiltskin enjoys we would have 
to ask Aim whether it is the picture or the logos or whatever, so we cannot 
be quite sure. We can, however, make hypotheses about his mental state. 
What kinds of thoughts or pictures must he entertain to meet Plato’s stan- 
dards? 

We have to take a step back here and look at the ‘physiology’ of 
pleasure again. A pleasure supposedly is the filling of a lack or restoration 
of the proper state. The soul can undergo such a process with or without 
the body; once the soul has experienced something, it can reproduce it all 
by itself—fill itself with what it lacks. Some such fillings can consist in def- 
inite logoi or pictures representing reality. It might at this point be objected 
with David Hume that reproductions in memory are ‘less lively and 
forcible’ than the original experience, but Plato, as I said earlier, seems to 
think otherwise. At any rate, the vividness does not change truth or falsity 
(but perhaps the degree of pleasure). For Plato it only matters that plea- 
sures are constituted by processes in the soul over which the soul has com- 
plete control. And if one reflects on the notion of the ‘filling’, ‘restoring’, 
etc., it becomes clear why Plato does not conceive of pleasure as an indis- 
tinct feeling of euphoria or elation that can arise at any occasion, an epiphe- 
nomenon, as Protarchus seems to have in mind. For Plato there is in 
each case of pleasure only one motion in the soul, i.e. the positive recep- 
tion of what the soul desires. There is not (2) one motion—e.g. Rumpel- 
stiltskin’s thought that he will get the queen’s child, and (b) another one 


headmaster’s favourite dessert’ (falsely, because it is not the favourite dessert or because there 
is more of it). Kenny thinks that the main point is that of a misclassification (‘False Pleasures 
in the Philebus’, 50): that we expect (like King Midas) that something will be pleasant while it 
will not. This does not go well with Plato’s repeated assertion that pleasures in present, past. 
and future are alike in this respect (cf. 40d). 
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accompanying or succeeding the first one, something like an indistinct 
glow. ‘Pleasure’ is for Plato, then, the name of a large variety of things; in 
the Philebus, I take it, it designates three classes, namely thoughts, per- 
ceptions, and feelings.” 

What all pleasures have in common is merely that they are positive 
processes, each one determined and qualified by the object enjoyed. More 
we cannot say before a certain pleasure is specified. Rumpelstiltskin’s 
pleasures may consist in various objectives. He may just feel triumphant 
in a diffuse way, in which case his words would not be meant as a com- 
mittal, and there is then no question of truth or falsity. We often do not 
mean what we say. Or he may just muster with glee all the possibilities and 
enjoy talking about them; and talking the talk or picturing the picture is 
what the pleasure would be all about, and again there would be no truth 
or falsity implied (though the picturing may be very pleasant). The only 
way in which Rumpelstiltskin’s pleasures can be true or false is when he 
enjoys what his thought is the thought of and when the thought consists in 
an assertion about facts (present, past, or future). We do make such com- 
mitments when we talk about pleasures in the present or past. An athlete 
when asked what he enjoyed most, the winning (when he ran through the 
finish line), the ceremony afterwards, the party, the girls, etc., might say— 
‘I enjoyed most that I won’, where the proposition is what the pleasure is 
all about. The same may be true in Rumpelstiltskin’s case. We do not know 
why he wanted the queen’s child or what he wanted to do with it. But in 
order to have true or false pleasures he has to have definite expectations 
in the propositional form ‘this is going to be the case ...’, i.e. he must see 
it as settled. What he hopes for, in other words, must be ‘will-bes’ and not 
‘maybes’. 

Besides the pleasures that consist in logoi, Plato also wants to include 
pleasures that consist in pictures, in visual representations. I think that we 
should grant him that extension as long as it is clear that what is meant is 
not the visualizing but the visualized (though the visualizing itself would 
also be pleasant, just as expecting can be enjoyed as well as the expected). 
Pleasures taken in what is anticipated are often the most intensive ones 
and so is the disappointment when they turn out to have been false. Our 
having been so sure somehow makes it worse.” This is why Rumpeistilt- 


*” JT have to admit that this claim needs further discussion, especially as far as the notion and 
status of feeling (love, jealousy, etc.) are concerned. 

4! <Propositional’ pleasures must be what in German is meant by ‘freuen, dass’, not ‘freuen 
auf’. *Vorfreude’ does imply a certain amount of confidence but not certainty. It can therefore 
be disappointed but not falsified. In everyday language the borderlines are not always clear, it 
has to be admitted. G-T mention ‘precognition’ without clearly explaining why that account 
should be considered as ‘extremely implausible’ (p. 430). 
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skin was seized by such a fury when his hopes where thwarted that he tore 
himself asunder. It is a commonplace that one should not be pleased too 
soon: the ‘false pleasure’ seems to aggravate the disappointment. 

That not hopes of all sorts can be true or false is clear. Rumpelstiltskin 
must know what he wants and think he is going to get. How does one 
acquire such knowledge? Plato has explicitly provided the answer to this 
question. Firstly, in the ‘physiology’ he describes how the soul experiences 
a certain commotion and can reproduce it, ‘re-experience it’, all by itself. 
Secondly, the functions of the scribe and painter in the soul provide the 
required knowledge-picture. As Plato has it, the scribe does not just jot 
down notes about what happens, nor does the painter just take something 
like snapshots. What is written into the soul is the result of an often exer- 
cised dialogue of the soul with itself or with someone else, when from 
memory or sense-perceptions opinions or logoi are formed (the silent dia- 
logue reminds us of Tht. 189c-190a and is presumably meant to do so). 
The description of the painter’s job makes it even more obvious that Plato 
does not have the simple intake of sense-perception in mind, for the text 
indicates that the pictures are pictures construed in accordance with the 
logoi, not photos of the world. The painter operates, as Plato says, when a 
person abstracts what he previously judged or said from sight or any other 
form of perception and, as it were, sees in his mind’s eye ‘the images of 
what was judged and stated’ (39b-c). Delight in such pictures may then be 
a rather complex affair, but this much is clear: that we take such delight 
only when we regard the picture as true. 

So far, only true and false hopes about the future have been considered. 
The parable of the scribe and painter suggests, however, that any kind of 
logos could provide us with pleasure. Furthermore, Plato does claim at the 
end of the passage that our pleasures also concern what is present or past, 
and can be false when what we take to be the case is not the case, was not 
the case, or will not be the case (40d; cf. 39c). I may, for example, be very 
delighted when I am told that I have won in the lottery and someone waves 
a (false) cheque under my nose—and be almost as furious as Rumpel- 
stiltskin when I find out that it was just an April fool’s day joke. But why, 
then, does Plato most of the time confine himself to future pleasures? Is 
it just because, as he says in 40d, most of our hopes are mistaken?” 

I think that something more important is at stake and it is strange that 
this point seems not to have occurred to those of Plato’s critics who do not 
want to accept his ‘false pleasures’ of anticipation. It is this: in the case of 
things present or past it would have been much harder for Socrates, if not 


* The point would be that in the case of ill-founded and thwarted hopes the falsity in the 
direct sense would be most easy to pinpoint because a logos is all there is. 
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impossible, to persuade Protarchus that pleasures are anything but the 
direct apprehensions of the things enjoyed. That pleasures are events with 
propositional content would be hard (and is hard) to explain to anyone 
who is not trained in philosophy and does not have the appropriate 
vocabulary at his disposition. What is special about future pleasures is not 
that only in their case do we have logoi but that we have only logoi. For 
what we have in our minds at that time is clearly only a logos, and what 
we enjoy—if we do not just enjoy the much criticized anticipation in the 
sense of picturing—is the anticipated event as it is described or pictured in 
our minds itself. In addition, in the case of future pleasures it is quite 
obvious that often there is a wide discrepancy between what is enjoyed ‘as 
a fact’ and what is in fact going to happen. 

Plato does not, and need not, confine himself to pleasures of ‘prognos- 
tication’.” It is easy to see that in the case of present or past pleasures 
‘truth’ and ‘falsity’ in the same sense are possible. We do not have to go 
into the depiction of gruesome false pleasures like those of poor Thyestes 
at the fateful dinner. There are more delightful examples: several years ago 
there was a report in the newspapers that a German tourist had got off the 
plane en route to San Francisco in Bangor, Maine (where the passengers 
had to go through customs), thinking he was already in San Francisco. He 
managed to stay there for two whole weeks thoroughly enjoying himself 
in ‘San Francisco’ until he found out the truth. Now, he did not ‘truly’ enjoy 
that he ‘was in San Francisco’, or the ‘beauty of San Francisco’ etc., nor did 
he enjoy the ‘little town in Maine’ because he did not know that that was 
where he was. He might, in fact, have raged and fretted, had he found out 
the truth earlier. So the pleasure of ‘having seen San Francisco’ was false 
while he was really enjoying himself thinking that he was in San 
Francisco. One can make up similar cases for false pleasure about the past, 
not just past pleasures. Someone may for a long time be immensely pleased 
and proud about alleged achievements in the past and find out one day 
that the achievements were not his or did not come about at all and that 
other people had just made fun of him. 

To placate the sceptics about true and false pleasures we have to admit 
that only such pleasures can be true or false where there is a clear and 
precise proposition or a clear and precise picture of the supposed facts. As 
stated earlier, many of our ‘positive expectations’ are too vague to qualify. 
And such vagueness is the reason why we are often quite helpless when 


* The critics of Plato's doctrine about false anticipatory pleasures arc faced with the conse- 
quence that if only the picturing were at stake the same would have to hold for present and 
past pleasures, in which case there would always be mere fantasizing. not enjoyment of what ts 
Or was. 
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something comes true of which we had no clear conception. Someone who 
unexpectedly wins a million dollars in a lottery may at first be more 
stunned than pleased while his neighbour would have known what to be 
pleased about. The reason for this is that the scribe and the painter in the 
first man’s soul have not worked out yet what it means to be rich. All 
qualifications of a person’s pleasures do in fact depend on the quality of 
their work. So one may, in Plato’s (as well as in Aristotle’s)“ sense, judge 
a person’s character from his pleasures. They show what the scribe and the 
painter in his soul have been doing. 

Are these considerations sufficient to dispel our misgivings about Plato’s 
notion of true and false pleasures? To judge from the critical comments on 
Plato’s theory, in spite of Penner’s explanation of the propositional char- 
acter of the kind of pleasures in question, it does not seem so.** What obvi- 
ously stands foremost in the way are linguistic considerations. We have 
become accustomed to be wary of brushing the fabric of language against 
the pile. Plato however, seems to have been quite aware of the linguistic 
and conceptual awkwardness of speaking of true and false pleasures, as 
can be seen from the way Protarchus rejects various attempts to make it 
palatable. Protarchus does not seem here to speak just for the naive every- 
day hedonist but as if everyone would agree with him (cf. 37e-38a), and I 
take it that everyone who holds that pleasure and pain are just epiphe- 
nomena that accompany (‘go with’) beliefs, sensations, and activities would 
in fact agree with him. 

Plato, however, seems to have thought that not just a linguistic change 
but a revision of the ontology of pleasures should be made; and I see this 
as one of the main objectives in the Philebus. We have to choose, there- 
fore, between Socrates’ and Protarchus’ analysis and ontology of pleasure. 
I cannot enter into a discussion of the advantages or disadvantages of such 
a revision here, but want to turn to one final point. 

It would be all very well, the opponents of such a theory will say, if 
pleasures were just propositions or pictures. They are, however, mental 
events, and how can mental events be true or false?“ This objection seems 
to be especially pertinent to an interpretation that claims (as mine does) 


* Cf. EN 2.3, 1104°4: “We must take as a sign of character the pleasure or pain that ensues 
on acts...”. 

* Gosling (Plato: Philebus) and G-T mention Penner’s interpretation with approval but 
insist. nevertheless, that Plato conflates the two cases and in the case of ‘future pleasures’ just 
means gloating (cf. Gosling, Plato: Philebus, 216-17, G-T 190, app. a pp. 429 ff.). In the case of 
Rumpeistiltskin there is certainly also gloating, but in many cases of ‘future pleasures’ no mere 
malicious fantasizing need be in question. 

* Cf. Waterfield (Plato: Philebus, 24), who doubts that event and belief are reconcilable: and 
G-T on the activity of picturing and propositional content (pp. 435-6). 
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that for Plato in the Philebus the basic model of pleasure is still that of a 
‘filling’. Fillings are, after all, processes and not propositions, even if propo- 
sitions are involved. ‘Filling myself with propositions’ can at best be under- 
stood metaphorically, if at all. So we would be back at square one and 
faced, once more, with Penner’s own misgivings (p. 177). 

At this point it is important to note that the linguistic awkwardness has 
a rather harmless reason and that the metaphysical change is not nearly 
as drastic as it seems at first. For few of our so-called normal pleasures are 
propositional in the first place. Reading, writing, playing tennis, travelling, 
making money, engaging in politics, or smelling roses are activities and not 
true or false but edifying, relaxing, exciting, costly, etc. They are immedi- 
ate pleasures and consist in activities. But are the true and false pleasures 
of anticipation not also activities? We have to distinguish here between 
what the activity (and pleasure) consists of and what it consists in. In the 
case of the pleasures that are only activities, the activity is at the same time 
the process and the intentional object of the pleasure. In the case of propo- 
sitional pleasures, however, the filling, i.e. the thinking, believing, is what 
constitutes the pleasure but is not its intentional object. We have to be 
precise here: of course, there would be no ‘being pleased that...’ if there 
were no believing, thinking, picturing. But these processes are only the nec- 
essary conditions, not what the pleasure is taken in—as it would be if the 
intentional object were just to ‘believe that... In the case of Snow 
White’s evil stepmother we might be justified in saying that ‘she enjoys 
believing she is the fairest of all’ but she herself does not enjoy the believ- 
ing but the belief that she is the fairest of all.” 

If we review our everyday pleasures, we will find that few of our plea- 
sures are of the propositional kind, hence our and Protarchus’ initial aston- 
ishment that there should be false pleasures is quite justified as long as one 
thinks of examples like wine, woman (man), and song. There can, of course, 
be ‘something wrong’ with such pleasures but they are not true or false in 
the direct or even in an extended sense. 

Why when does Plato devote so much thought to those cases of false 
pleasures? One reason may be that they are intellectually most interest- 
ing since they concern the logical sense of truth and falsity. But, more 
importantly, Plato wants to draw our attention to the fact that the beliefs 
on which certain pleasures are based are part of the intended object, which 
becomes most obvious in the case of future pleasures where the logos is, 
after all, all there is. The importance of the description of a pleasure comes 
to the fore this way. Without the description the pleasure would not be 


*” The queen is not at all interested in her mental activity, in her truly or falsely believing, 
but takes pleasure in her uncontested beauty. 
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what it is, e.g. the evil queen may just admire and enjoy her own beauty, 
without any thought of Snow White.® 

But that is not all. The awareness of the importance of the description 
of a pleasure puts certain psychological and ethical features into relief.” 
Some people, for example, can only enjoy gifts if they know that they are 
expensive or if someone else is thereby deprived of them. In comedy the 
ignorance of the true description of an alleged pleasure is often exploited, 
as Plato points out himself. Sometimes the result of such comic ignorance 
is tragic, as in Thomas Mann’s story ‘Mario and the Magician’, where Mario 
kisses the ugly old magician under hypnosis, thinking it was his sweetheart. 
To be exposed thus in his most secret and sweetest pleasure causes the ter- 
rible rage in which he then kills the magician. 

More important are the ethical consequences involved in ‘propositional’ 
pleasures. While it seems innocuous enough to enjoy the activities of 
reading, making money, looking at oneself in the mirror, under a certain 
description these are not innocuous. It is vicious to enjoy ‘making the 
money that belongs to widows and orphans’, or for the stepmother to enjoy 
her beauty ‘over Snow White’s dead body’. Thus, when we evaluate our 
pleasures we should take into account what their intentional objects are, 
as given in the descriptions. Enjoying someone else’s ruin, enjoying watch- 
ing someone else make a fool of himself, are morally charged pleasures, 
according to Plato (48 ff.). That such implicit intended objects that come 
to the fore when one gives a complete description of a pleasure are more 
often involved in our everyday pleasures than we want to admit to our- 
selves is obvious. It is known that people who thoroughly enjoyed a beef 
stew in a restaurant later felt nausea when they learned that dog food had 
been served. So there are hidden or implicit propositions contained even 
in immediate pleasures concerning the objects of the pleasures. 

It seems, then, that Plato has put his finger on something very impor- 
tant: that certain pleasures are specifiable, identifiable, and evaluable only 
when their propositional content is taken into consideration; the pleasure 
is therefore not separable from its provenience, as Protarchus had wanted 
to maintain (cf. 38a, 12d7). This is quite a turnaround, for it means that the 
pleasure in question (in the relevant sense) is not to be identified with the 


* Even the queen’s simple pleasure in her beauty implies a proposition, upon closer inves- 
tigation. Gail Fine (‘Knowledge and Logos in the Theaetetus’, Philosophical Review, 88 (1979). 
366-97) has plausibly argued for the Theaeterus that all knowledge, cven that of direct acquain- 
tance, implies knowledge of truth (p. 379). Onc can argue similarly that most pleasures involve 
at least the identification of the object of pleasure, i.e. a proposition. 

*’ This has first been discussed by B. A. O. Williams, whose article, ‘Pleasure and Belief’, Pro- 
ceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1959), 57-72, has inspired all the interpretations that have 
been sympathetic to ‘propositional’ pleasures. 
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elation, the ripple that the soul undergoes, but with what the pleasure con- 
sists in. The experiencing itself, the being falsely pleased, when it refers to 
the process, is then indeed false in a derivative sense. Plato himself points 
out what may happen in such a psychological process: the soul, i.e. the 
‘active’ doxa, makes a mistake (cf. 37e). What counts for Plato as the 
pleasure is not the seismos, the elation the soul undergoes, but what the 
pleasure consists in. This is what Plato, it seems to me, wanted to teach us 
in the part of the Philebus that was here under discussion: that what counts 
is what the scribe and the painter have been doing, not what I actually feel 
at a particular occasion, though, perhaps, strange emotional reactions 
should make us go back and take a closer look at the the scribe’s and 
painter's work and make revisions, if necessary.” That pleasures and pains 
should be subjected to moral evaluation is suggested in earlier dialogues 
(cf. the ‘better and worse’ pleasures in Grg. 499b), but only ‘propositional’ 
pleasures can be analysed and judged in the same way as opinions and 
beliefs are. This seems to me to be the achievement of the part of the Phile- 
bus that was here under discussion. 


““ Do ET want to maintain that Plato decidedly takes pleasure in the product sense rather than 
in the process sense all along? I am very hesitant to commit myself to this alternative. not only 
because Plato did not have an explicit conception of ‘proposition’ in our sense (of which he 
would say that they are timeless, interpersonal. etc.) but also because many pleasures are them- 
selves intentional processes, as ‘the pleasure that I am getting richer every day’. So a clear 
separation of process and product is nat always possible. 


XVII 


PERSUASION, COMPULSION, AND 
FREEDOM IN PLATO’S LAWS 


CHRISTOPHER BOBONICH 


1. INTRODUCTION 


One of the distinctions that Plato in the Laws stresses most heavily in his 
discussion of the proper relation between the individual citizen and the 
laws of the city is that between persuasion and compulsion.' Law, Plato 
believes, should try to persuade rather than compel the citizens. Near 
the end of the fourth book of the Laws the Athenian Stranger, Plato’s 
spokesman in this dialogue, asks whether the lawgiver for their new city 
of Magnesia should in making laws ‘explain straight away what must and 
must not be done, add the threat of a penalty, and turn to another law, 
without adding a single bit of encouragement or persuasion (xapauvdiac 
68 xai meGod¢ .. . Ev) to his legislative edicts’ (Laws 720a1~2).’ A few lines 
later the Athenian Stranger himself condemns such a procedure as ‘the 
worse and more savage alternative’ (to yeipov toiv dvoiv Kai dypwtepov. 
720e4). The better method is for the laws themselves to try to persuade 
(zeiOerv) the citizens to act in the manner that they prescribe. And as a 
means of doing this, Plato proposes attaching preludes (zpooiuia) to par- 
ticular laws and to the legal code as a whole: such preludes will supple- 
ment the sanctions attached to the laws and will aim at persuading the 
citizens to act in the way that the laws direct for reasons other than fear 
of the penalties attached to the law.* Such a practice, Plato believes, is an 
Reprinted with permission from Classical Quarterly, 41 (1991), 365-87. and the author. 


' The nature and proper use of persuasion interested Plato throughout his career and we find 
relevant material in, for example, the Gorgias, the Phaedrus, the Philebus, and the Republic. 
Here, however, I cannot undertake the large project of charting this development, but shail 
confine my attention mostly to the Laws and make only occasional reference to other dialogues. 

> Hereafter, Stephanus page numbers occurring without a title refer to the text of the Laws. 
J have used the Greek text of E. des Places and A. Diés. Platon: Euvres completes. xi-xii (Paris, 
1951-4), and have quoted, with modifications, the translation of T. Pangle, The Laws of Plato 
(New York. 1980). 

* Plato repeatedly contrasts the reasons offered in the preludes for doing what the law 
requires with the fear of sanctions, e.g, 721e, 722e-723a, and 853b-d. For the idea that the 
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innovation: it is something that no lawgiver has ever thought of doing 
before (722b-e). And we have no reason to think that Plato is here exclud- 
ing his earlier self, e.g. the Plato of the Republic and the Politicus, from this 
criticism." 

But to understand the significance of Plato’s innovation in the Laws, we 
must answer the following two questions. First, when Plato claims that laws 
ought to persuade rather than compel’ the citizens, what does he mean by 
‘persuasion’? In particular, does he have rational persuasion in mind: does 
he mean that the citizens should be persuaded by appeal to rational con- 
siderations, that is, brought to recognize and accept good reasons for the 
beliefs they are to adopt and the course of action they are to follow? Or 
does Plato’s concept of persuasion here include the use of non-rational 
means? Does Plato intend that the laws persuade the citizens by appeal- 
ing to their emotions or by inculcating false but useful beliefs? A second, 
although related, question is why does Plato attach such importance to 
persuading the citizens? Is persuasion valuable simply because it tends to 
increase the rate of compliance with the laws while reducing the costs of 
enforcement, or is there some further reason why it is good for the laws 
to persuade the citizens? 

In the rest of this article I shall argue that Plato is advocating that the 
laws engage in rational persuasion and that Plato’s position on the good- 
ness of persuasion as opposed to compulsion is based on his view about 
what sort of treatment is owed to or befits a free human being. I shall begin 
by considering in Section II what sort of persuasion Plato has in mind and 
then turn in Section If] to the question why Plato advocates the use of per- 
suasion in law. 


Il. WHAT DOES PLATO MEAN BY ‘PERSUASION’? 


ILI. Overview 


I begin this section by noting the wide range of meaning of the words 
neiBerv and 7) nevOw, which are usually translated as ‘to persuade’ and ‘per- 


lawgiver tries to show that the behaviour required by the law is in the best interests of the cit- 
izens, see 858d, 89 1a, 905c. and Sect. TH. 


* As we shall see in more detail below, Plato's practice of persuasion in the Laws involves 
several important differences from the ethical and political philosophy of the Republic. My main 
concern here is to explicate the Laws’ position, but I shall note from time to time especially sig- 
nificant differences from the Republic. 

* In the relevant passages Plato contrasts me(@etv with: ‘threatening a penalty’ (éxanetijous 
tye Cyaiav, 7199; cf. dnetdety oxinpios. 885d) and dzedetv, 890b5), ‘force’ (Big; 722b6) and ‘a 
tyrannical command’ (repuvixoy enitaypa; 722e7-8). 
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suasion’. I next survey the views of several recent scholars on the nature 
of the persuasion that Plato advocates in the Laws. Finally, I present the 
textual evidence from the Laws and argue that it shows that when Plato 
claims that the laws should persuade the citizens, what he has in mind is 
some form of rational persuasion. 


Il.2. The Linguistic Evidence 


The two relevant words to consider are the verb zedecv and the noun 7 
meow. We may begin with the Liddell, Scott, and Jones’s entry under 
neiOewv. For the active form, it reads ‘prevail upon, persuade, usually by fair 
means’. In this sense, persuasion is opposed to deception (év ddA), force 
(Bia), or compulsion (dvayKdetv).6 The same verb, however, has a ‘bad 
sense’ and can be used in contexts where LSJ’s suggested translation is 
‘talk over, deceive’.’ Also, note that one can be said to ‘persuade’ someone 
by means of gifts or entreaty.* A fuller account is provided by R. G. Buxton 
in his recent study: 


Of the word group ze(Oe/ne(Bopcu/necOw/, the verbal forms are much commoner than 
the nominal form, and of the verbal forms, the middle is commoner that the active. 
... The middle zeé@ova: can usually be translated by .. . ‘obey’, ‘trust’ or ‘believe’. 
All three have in common the notion of acquiescence in the will or opinions of 
another...the active zei@w...can perhaps best be understood as a factitive, 
meaning ‘get (someone) to acquiesce in (some belief or action)’, or, more explicitly, 
‘get one’s way over someone in such a way that they [sic] ze(@ea@a.’. A good instance 
of the relevance of the idea of ‘getting to acquiesce’ is the end of the Oresteia where 
... Athene’s winning-over of the Furies is openly described as a triumph of zeOo. 
But what she does goes beyond what we would call ‘persuading’: she uses a veiled 
threat, promises, argument, and so forth.’...there is no necessary connection 


§ Big: Tragica Adespota 402 and Xen., An. 5.5. 11. Brabeo@at: Xen., Cyr. 6.1.34. dvayxagew: 
Plato, Hipparch. 232b. év 664: Sophocles, Ph. 102; cf. 612, where xet@err is spelled out as metOea’ 
467q. Although persuasion is usually contrasted with force or compulsion, there are instances 
in which force is described as a kind of persuasion or persuasion as a kind of force, e.g. Aeschy- 
lus, A 385: D. C. 62. 16: and Plato, Sph. 265d7-8. Notoriously, Gorgias puts the decrees of Neces- 
sity, scizure by force, and persuasion all on a par in his Helen (6-8). Finally, note Pindar’s 
reference at Pythian 4.219 to the udouk MeGods. There is, however, something of a deliberate 
paradox in these usages and, as R. Buxton, Persuasion in Greek Tragedy (Cambridge. 1982). 40, 
aptly observes, they provide ‘the satisfying frisson of oxymoron’. For an interesting discussion 
of the relations between zea and Bia in Greek literature generally, see Buxton. 

7 eg. Hom., I. 1. 132; Od. 2. 106 and 14. 123: in all of these, persuasion involves deception. 
Cf. Aeschylus, Ch. 726, where the goddess Persuasion is described as dodia MetOw. Cf. Laws 
863b8-9 and E. England, The Laws of Plato (Manchester, 1921), ad loc. 

* e.g. Hdt. 8. 134; Hom., il. 24.219: Od. 14, 363: Lys. 21. 10: Pindar, O. 2. 80; and Laws 909b3-5. 
The phrase dpa Oeobs netOet (e.g. Hes., Fr. 361 Merkelbach-West) was proverbial and is disap- 
provingly referred to by Plato at Laws 906c6 and Rep. 390e2-3. 

° Buxton goes a little too far here: convincing someone by means of an argument is for us a 
paradigm case of ‘persuading’ somconc. 
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between zev0w and language ...it may function by other means than persuasive 
words—by bribery, for instance, (Hdt. 9.33: st00@ . .. netgavtec) .. . Sometimes, too, 
nevOw@ worked through the nudge, the wink and the breath of perfume ... Lovers 
‘prevailed upon’ each other; and when they did so, zev6o) was at work.'” 


This survey makes it clear that we cannot infer from the fact that Plato 
uses ze(Oev or necOw that he has rational persuasion in mind: to see what 
he does intend we shall have to see how he actually characterizes the 
persuasion the laws should engage in. I shall shortly turn to the evidence 
of the Laws, but before I do so let us consider the views of some recent 
commentators. 


11.3. The Commentators 


The three commentators to discuss Plato’s advocacy of the use of persua- 
sion in the Laws in the greatest detail are Glenn Morrow, Karl Popper, 
and R.F Stalley. In The Open Society and its Enemies Popper rightly notes 
that 2<c0o ‘can mean (a) “persuasion by fair means” and (b) “talking over 
by foul means” i.e. “make-believe”.'' Popper goes on to claim that what 
Plato refers to as ‘persuasion’ is usually the latter.'? (Indeed, Popper, as far 
as I can see, mentions no case in which Plato advocated persuasion by ‘fair 
means’.) And although Popper’s prize example is the ‘noble lie’ of the 
Republic, he thinks that the Laws shares this conception of persuasion. 
As we shall see in greater detail below, Plato in the Laws introduces his 
claim that laws should try to persuade the citizens by means of an analogy 
with two different kinds of doctors (719eff.). The one kind of doctor is 
usually a slave who treats his fellow slaves. He spends little time with his 
patients and merely orders them about ‘stubbornly, like a tyrant’ (xa@aaep 
tupavvog av6adas; 720c6-7). The other sort of doctor, the ‘free doctor’, is 


" Buxton, Persuasion in Greek Tragedy, 48-51. Cf. P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue grecque (Paris. 1974), 868, who claims that the sense of aie is: * “persuader™ de 
toutcs les fagons, par le raisonnement. les priéres, la force, l'argent’. For the noun, me, LSJ’ 
lists the following meanings: (1) Persuasion as a goddess (note that the goddess Persuasion is 
contrasted with the goddess “Avayxaty at Hdt. 8. 111 and with the goddess Bia at Plu.. Them. 
21), (2) as appellative: persuasiveness, (3) persuasion in the mind, (4) means of persuasion, and 
(5S) obedience. Buxton, Persuasion in Greek Tragedy, 49, is also helpful here: ‘zea is a member 
of the class of Greek nouns which end in -w, which were... in a high proportion of cases orig- 
inally proper names designating a quality thought to be typical of the character concerned . .. 
flee) is the name given to she who zee. Later ... the form in -w is extended to appellatives 
as well as proper names ... For, although early on [ze@w] was, it seems, exclusively a proper 
noun, it later became applied not only to the divinity believed to embody a given quality of 
behaviour but also to that behaviour itself” 

"" K. Popper. The Open Society and its Enemies, 6th. edn. (Princeton, 1971), i. 271 n. 10. 

* Ibid. 
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himself a free man and treats free men. He spends time with his patients, 
learns about their physical condition and the nature of their disease, then 
tries to teach (d:dcoxKer, 720d6) them and prescribes a course of treatment 
only after persuading the patient. I shall return to this passage below, but 
for now let us consider Popper’s evaluation of it. 


In his old age, Plato mentions medicine, in spite of his increased hatred of individ- 
ualism, in a more personal vein. He complains of the doctor who treats even free 
citizens as if they were slaves... and he pleads for more gentleness and patience in 
medical treatment, at least for those who are not slaves .. . It is interesting to note 
that the passage serves to introduce the idea that the statesman should use 
persuasion, laken together with force (722b); and since by ‘persuasion’ of the masses. 
Plato means largely lying propaganda...it turns out that Plato’s thought in 
our passage from the Laws, in spite of this novel gentleness. is still pervaded by 
the old associations—the doctor politician administering lies. Later on (Laws 
857c~-d), Plato complains about an opposite type of doctor: one who talks too much 
philosophy to his patient, instead of concentrating on the cure. lt seems likely 
enough that Plato reports here some of his experiences when he fell ill writing the 
Laws.'* 


We should briefly note one important mistake that Popper makes. The 
complaint at 857c-d about the doctor who ‘talks too much philosophy’ to 
his patient is not Plato’s complaint: as we shall see, it is the complaint of 
the slave doctor and is clearly rejected by Plato. Below, I shall argue against 
Popper that a careful examination of the relevant passages in the Laws 
shows that the persuasion of the free doctor and the sort of persuasion 
that Plato requires the laws to use do not involve the use of lies. 

A slightly more moderate view of the nature of the persuasion that Plato 
advocates is found in Morrow and Stalley. In defending Plato from 
Popper’s charges, Morrow comments: 


‘S Popper. The Open Society and its Enemies.i. 139 and 270 n. 5. In discussing the same passage 
from the Laws, L. Versenyi, ‘The Cretan Plato’, Review of Metaphysics, 15 (1961), 67-80: 69-70, 
comments: ‘Unfortunately. even though this sounds as if for the first time enlightenment and 
rational instruction reared their heads in Plato’s city, the impression is deceptive. The pream- 
bles simply add persuasive prescription to despotic prescription (722e). compulsion tempered 
with persuasion to untempered force (722c), and not rational instruction to the force of cither 
mere persuasion or brute violence. Plato’s comparison of the doctors’ method with those of the 
legislators is apt. In answer to the children’s begging to be treated gently (720a). the kindly 
doctor sweetens the pill. and talks with his adult patients until he gains their willing consent and 
continued docility by means of persuasion (720d). Likewise the legislator aims to ensure the 
quict. well-disposed—and since well-disposed. docile—acceptance of his laws (723a): and this 
is what the preambles aim at. In view of this aim it is hardly surprising that they consist almost 
entirely of non-rational persuasive material rather than reasoning. Versenyi does not make it 
clear whether he thinks, as Popper does. that this sort of sugar-coating involves extensive use of 
lies. but he is firm in the claim that such persuasion ‘boils down to nothing but simple habitua- 
tion, indoctrination. and non-rational persuasion of the citizens’ (p. 68). With regard to 
Versenyi’s comment concerning ‘docility’. cf. n. 23. 
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The tragedy of Plato, we can see, is not the conflict between noble words and ignoble 
and treacherous intentions, It is the conflict between his desire for the moral health 
of his fellowmen and the love of reason, critical reason, in human affairs. Plato never 
renounced either of these objects of his devotion; but they are not easy to recon- 
cile, and the form of the synthesis he gives them in his later days really means the 
victory of morality and the suppression of reason."* 


As Morrow goes on to explain, what he means is that Plato in the Laws 
uses persuasion to inculcate true beliefs, but inculcates these beliefs by 
appealing to the citizens’ emotions rather than their reason.’ 

This also seems to be Stalley’s view of the Laws: 


In the Gorgias (454b-455d) [Plato] distinguishes the kind of persuasion effected by 
rhetoric, which results merely in belief, from the kind which produces genuine 
knowledge. One would like to think that the preambles to the laws exercise per- 
suasion of the latter kind... but this is clearly not the case; they are exhortations 
rather than arguments... and it is their literary qualities in which the Athenian 
Stranger feels so proud. ... The preambles mosily have the character of rather con- 
ventional sermons." 


Morrow’s and Stalley’s views, however, capture only a small part of the 
truth. Plato in the Laws (as well as the Republic) certainly does empha- 
size the importance of developing the right habits and fostering the right 
emotions in the citizens, especially when they are young. Nevertheless, as 
we shall see, when Plato in the Laws insists that the laws try to persuade 
the citizens what he has in mind is rational persuasion: the citizens are to 
be given good epistemic reasons for the true beliefs that they are to adopt 


'* G. Morrow, ‘Plato’s Conception of Persuasion’, Philosophical Review. 62 (1953), 234-50: 
244. 

'S e.g. Morrow, ibid. 243, laments the alleged fact that Plato's methods ‘involve so much atten- 
tion to the sentiments and make so little use of rational proofs’. 

 R. Stalley, An Introduction to Plato’s Laws (Indianapolis, 1983), 43. The remark that ‘it is 
their literary qualitics in which the Athenian Stranger feels so proud’ is mistaken in two respects. 
First, at 81 lc-e—the passage to which Stalley refers—the Athenian Stranger is discussing ‘the 
speeches we have been going through from dawn until the present’ (81 1c6-8), i.e. all of the first 
six and a half books of the Laws and not merely the sample preludes just offered. It is simply 
not plausible to think that the only quality of the catire first half of the Laws of which Plato is 
proud is its ‘literary quality’. Second, the passage at 811c-¢ itself has no mention of ‘literary 
qualities’. It comes during the discussion of whether the young should learn poetry. The Athen- 
ian Stranger here complains that the pocts ‘have said many things in a noble fashion. but also 
many things in the opposite fashion’ (811b2-3). This is Plato’s old complaint that the cthical 
views expressed in poetry are frequently false and unedifying. The Athenian Stranger goes on 
to contrast this with his own speeches in the Laws: ‘compared to most of the speeches that I 
have learned or heard, in poems, or poured out in prose, these seem to me to be both the most 
well-measured and especially fitting (wetpuoraror... Kai ApoojKovtes) for the young to hear’ 
(811d2-S). Such speeches are ‘fitting for the young’ not because of their elegant prose—not even 
Plato could think that the text of the Laws possessed, as a whole, many stylistic charms—but 
because they lead the young to virtue and thus to happiness. 
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and for the course of action they are to follow. I now turn to the textual 
evidence for my view. 


11.4 The Evidence of the Laws 


Given the results of our linguistic survey, it is not surprising to find that in 
the Laws Plato uses ecw and xeiMetv to denote both rational and non- 
rational means of persuasion."”’ But my concern here is not to elucidate the 
entire range of Plato’s concept of persuasion, but to determine what he 
means in those cases when he claims that the laws should try to persuade 
the citizens. Since no writer on the Laws can presume a familiarity with its 
text on the part of his readers, I shall begin by quoting rather extensively 
from the three most relevant passages. Such a procedure, although inele- 
gant, is also necessary because we need to see the context of Plato’s claims 
in order to understand them fully. 


Passage A: book 4, 719e-723c 


Is the one who is going to have charge of our laws just going to explain straight 
away what must and must not be done, add the threat of a penalty, and turn to 
another law, without adding a single encouragement or bit of persuasion to his leg- 
islative edicts? There is one sort of doctor who used to proceed in this way, and 
another sort who used to proceed in another way each time he took care of us. Let 
us recollect each of these different methods, so that we may beseech the lawgiver 
the same way that children beseech a doctor,'* asking him to care for them in the 
most gentle way (tév xpadtatov ... tpdnov). (719e7-720a6) 


Plato goes on to elaborate the comparison between lawgivers and doctors. 


We assert that there are certain persons who are doctors; and then, that there are 
in addition doctors’ servants, whom we also call ‘doctors’... Whether they are free 
men or slaves, they acquire the art by following their masters’ command, by observ- 
ing, and by experience, but not by following nature, as the free doctors do,'? who 
have themselves learned in this way and who teach their disciples in this way. 
(720a6-bS5) 


” For instances of non-rational nea, see e.g. 798e7 and 933a2-3. 

* The reference to children is clearly playful and they do not recur in the rest of Passage A 
or in Passages B and C. Cf. n. 13. 

" Cf. 857c6-d4. which is quoted in Passage B below. We should not read too much meta- 
physical import into this distinction: there is no reason to take Plato to be suggesting that the 
free doctor has some source of knowledge that is completely independent of experience. As 
England (The Laws of Plato. ad loc.) rightly notes, here ‘the course of /earning and teaching sys- 
tematically (xuta gic) [cf. 720e11-721al where the good Iegislator is described as proceeding 
kata @tatv] in medical schools is opposed to the random picking up by their slave assistants of 
bits of doctors’ skill’. What is important is that the free doctor really does possess knowledge 
and can thus pass on a reasoned account to the patient. This contrast between ézeipia and the 
true medical art is reminiscent of Grg. 463b and 465a; also cf. Laws 938a and Phib. 55e-56b. On 
the need for theory in medicine, see Hippocrates, VM 20. 
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These two kinds of doctors also differ in the clientcle they treat and the 
manner of their treatment. 


Sick people in the cities. slaves and free. are treated differently. The slaves are for 
the most part treated by slaves, who either go on rounds or remain at the dispen- 
saries. None of these doctors gives or receives any account (otte teva Adyov... 
diwow od’ axodézetat) of each malady afflicting each domestic slave. Instead, he 
gives him orders on the basis of the opinions he has derived from experience. Claim- 
ing to know with precision, he gives his commands stubbornly. just like a tyrant. and 
hurries off to some other sick domestic slave. ... The free doctor mostly cares for 
and examines the maladies of free men. He investigates these from their begin- 
ning and according to nature, communing with the patient himself and his friends, 
and he both learns something himself trom the invalids and, as much as he can, 
teaches (diddoxer) the one who is sick.” He does not give orders until he has in 
some way persuaded; when he has on cach occasion made the sick person gentle 
(juspotuevov) by means of persuasion. he attempts to lead him back to health. 
(720b8-c2) 


As we have seen, Plato condemns the method of the slave doctor as ‘the 
worse and more savage of the two’ and complains that no lawgiver has yet 
realized that both methods should be used. Plato proposes making use of 
persuasion by attaching zpooiuua to the laws and distinguishes two kinds 
of xpvoiuca.*' First, he claims here that the preceding books of the Laws 
constitute a general zpooiuov to the legal code of Magnesia and he later 
requires that the entire Laws be used as a school text.” As I shall argue 
below, this in itself should allay our concerns about the sort of persuasion 
that Plato intends the laws to engage in: the citizens are to receive not 
merely edifying myths, but also the philosophical accounts presented in the 
Laws itself. Second, important individual laws will receive their own pre- 
ludes: in addition to the body of the law which specifies the offence and 
the attendant penaltics, the citizen will receive an account of why he should 
act as the law prescribes. 


What was called a tyrannical command, and likened to the image of the commands 
of the doctors we said were unfree. seemed to be unmixed (dxparac) law; what was 
spoken of before this... really did seem to be persuasion. but seemed to have the 
power that a prelude has in specches . . . this whole speech, which the speaker gives 
in order to persuade, is delivered with just this end in view: so that he who receives 
the law uttered by the legislator might receive the command—that is. the law—in 
a frame of mind more favourably disposed and therefore more apt lo learn some- 


“ CLG. E.R. Lloyd. Hippocratic Writings (Harmondsworth, 1983), 17. Plato. for his own part. 
would endorse such differences in the treatment of {rec men and slaves: what a slave deserves. 
Plato thinks. is a command and not an exhortation (777e-778a). But cf. Ep. 8, 331b6-7. 

* See 722d-2 and 723c-d for Plato's comparison of these mpootua to the mpootuc attached 
to songs. Plato there puns on vduac as law’ and as ‘song’. 

* Shie-812a. Indced. the entire education of the citizens constitutes a kind of persuasion. 
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thing” (iva yap ebuewic, Kui dtc THY ebuévecay ebuabéotepov, THY enitaéw... 
d¢éqtat). (722e7-723a6) 


Passage B: book 9, 857¢2-e5 


ATHENIAN STRANGER. What pertains to the laying down of laws has never been 
worked out correctly in any way ... What do we mean by this? We did not make a 
bad image, when we compared all those living under legislation that now exists 
to slaves being doctored by slaves. For one must understand this well: if one of 
those doctors who practises medicine on the basis of experience without the aid of 
theory” (dvev Adyou) should ever encounter a free doctor carrying on a dialogue 
(dtadeyduevov) with a free man who was sick—using arguments that come close to 
philosophizing (tot gouge éyyis ypopevor pév tots Adyotg), grasping the disease 
from its source, and going back up to the whole nature of bodies—he would swiftly 
burst out laughing and would say nothing other than what is always said about such 
things by most of the so-called doctors. For he would declare. ‘Idiot! You are not 
doctoring the sick man, you are practically educating (azeddv matder‘ers) him. as if 
what he needed were to become a doctor, rather than healthy! 

KLEINIAS. Would he not be speaking correctly when he said such things? 

ATH. STR. Maybe—if, at any rate, he went on to reflect that this man who goes 
through the laws in the way we are doing now is educating (auderer) the citizens, 
but not legislating. 


3 Given the contemporary pejorative connotation of docile’. it would be a mistake to trans- 
late edua@éorepov as ‘more docile’. As an inspection of the references in L. Brandwood, A Word 
Index to Plato (Leeds, 1976) shows, ehaaOys in Plato never merely means ‘tractable’ or ‘man- 
ageable’. It always means ‘good at learning’ or ‘quick at learning’ (cf. the Platonic Def. 413d8: 
evudbea evorla puzijs mpods razyos uaOijoews) and is a trait that Plato thinks is especially dis- 
tinctive of philosophers (e.g. Rep. 486c and Ep. 7. 340d4). The same is true of the two cognate 
forms (etud@ea and edpadia) found in Plato. 

** The present passage (719e-723a) contrasts sharply with parts of the Politicus. Consider. for 
example, the following passage in which Plato takes as a target ‘the many's’ view that ‘if anyone 
has anything better than the old law to offer, he must first persuade the state. and then he may 
makc his laws. but not otherwise’ (Pir. 296a7-9). Plato tries to undermine this claim by appeal- 
ing to an analogy between the lawgiver and a doctor: ‘Suppose a doctor who has a correct grasp 
of his art (Zzwr 0¢ dpOas Tir rézvqv) does not persuade, but compels (s7) AeiOwy . . . dvay Kaoy) 
his patient—whether it is a child, a man, or a woman—to do what is better, although it is con- 
trary to the written rules. What name shall we give to this use of force? Shall we not call it any- 
thing rather than ‘an unscientific (xapa tipv réziyv) and harmful (voswdes) error’? And a person 
who was so forced would correctly say anything except that he had been treated harmfully and 
unscicntifically’ (Pit. 296b5-c2: cf. 293a6-c3 and 296d6-297b3). I cannot here provide a full inter- 
pretation of the Politicus and it is true that Plato in the Laws still thinks that treating a person 
in a way that hc does not want to be treated can be justifiable if doing so really is in his best 
interests. Nevertheless, in the Politicus passages there is no suggestion that the status of the 
patient is relevant to his treatment and no hint of the desirability of persuasion. Cf Pls. 
304c10-d2. which, in so far as it recommends any kind of persuasion at all. recommends per- 
suading most people simply through ‘edifying stories, but not through teaching” (dra nrOos0plaz 
GhAc sy dtd days). 

** ic. one of the slave doctors. Note. contra Popper. that Plato clearly rejects the slave doctor's 
point of view. 

** It is worth emphasizing that the analogy here suggests that at least many citizens will come 
close to possessing the sort of knowledge possessed by the scientific lawgiver. 
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Passage C: book 10, 885c-890d 


The third series of passages comes from book 10, where the Athenian 
Stranger imagines a confrontation between the interlocutors in the Laws 
and a young atheist. The young atheist begins by demanding 


just as you demanded in regard to the laws, that before you direct harsh threats at 
us, you try to persuade and teach us (d0doxetv) that there are gods, adducing ade- 
quate evidence (requipra A€éyovtes ikavad) ... From lawgivers who are claiming to 
be not savage but gentle (4) dypiwy adda ijuépwv)," we demand that persuasion be 
used on us first. And perhaps we would be persuaded by you, even if you did not 
speak more eloquently about the existence of the gods than others, as long as you 
spoke better as regards the truth. (885c8-e5) 


The Athenian Stranger accepts the challenge and in the rest of book 10 
proceeds to give several elaborate and philosophically sophisticated argu- 
ments for the fundamental theses of Magnesia’s theology. A few other pas- 
sages from the rest of the book are also relevant. 


(i) As he begins his argument, the Athenian Stranger comments that 
the young atheists hold their view 


without a single adequate argument (ovdé ¢& évdg ixavot Adyov)—as anyone having 
even a small amount of intelligence would admit. How could someone use gentle 
arguments (puéot Adyots ... vovBetav) to admonish,” and at the same time to teach 
(ddddoxewv),.” these people about the gods, and first that they exist? Yet it must be 


* Note that juspos applics here to lawgivers, not the citizens, and is connected with a will- 
ingness to engage in rational argument. This gives us additional reason to reject Versenyi’s inter- 
pretation. Cf. 731b-d. 

** We may be concerned that Plato uses vo@etetv here, since in the Sophist Plato character- 
izes voverytog) as ‘the venerable method of our fathers . . . of sometimes showing anger at their 
[sons’] errors and sometimes more softly exhorting them’ (Sph. 229e4-230a3). There Plato dis- 
tinguishes vovGetyt+ 19) from the preferred process of elenchus which starts from the assumption 
that all wrongdoing is involuntary (axovaor; Sph. 230a6) and tries to remove the wrongdoer’s 
false belief and conceit of wisdom by showing him that his opinions are self-contradictory (Sph. 
230b ff.). The interpretation of the Suphist passage is controversial. but if the lawgiver of the 
Laws is engaged in the practice condemned in the Sophist, it might scem to undermine the claim 
that he is engaged in rational persuasion. But Plato’s terminology varies so greatly from dia- 
logue to dialoguc that we cannot attribute much significance to the recurrence of vov@ereiv: (a) 
vovdetety is paired with teaching at Rep. 399bS and is recommended for those whose wrong- 
doing is involuntary (ody éxwy éEquaptdvewv) at Grg. 488a2-b1; (b) in the Laws, Plato insists 
on the claim that all wrongdoing is involuntary (731c-d, 860d) while still recommending 
vovOetytiK) as a way of correcting wrongdoers (Laws 908d7-909a5): and (c) the process 
recommended for the young atheist in the Laws is in fact the same as the one preferred in the 
Sophist: giving him an argument and showing him that his beliefs are self-contradictory. 

* Plato states the following terms to the young atheist ‘either to teach (d:doxer) us that we 
are not speaking correctly ... or. if he is not able to speak better than us, to be persuaded by 
us and live believing in the gods’ (899c6~d1). Cf. 891c-d and 905c7-d1. where Plato claims that 
what the disbcliever needs is an ‘argument’ and appeals to his intelligence: ‘if you should still 
be in need of some argument (Ad6yo0v tds), hearken to us as we speak ... if you have any intel- 
ligence at all (¢¢ votiv Kui dnwooiy Fes)’. A few lines later Plato pronounces himself satisfied 
with the arguments given: ‘That there are gods and that they exercise supervision over human 
beings. I would say has been demonstrated by us in no mean fashion’ (905d1-3: cf. 899d1-2). 
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dared. For it should not be the case that both of us are maddened at the same time— 
some of us by gluttony for pleasure, and others by spirited anger at such men. Let 
some such preliminary speech as the following proceed, without spiritedness, for 
those who are corrupted in their thinking (c7#v dudvovav dtepOappévorc), and let us 
speak gently (xpdwe), quenching our spirited anger. (887e8-888a7)” 


(ii) The Athenian Stranger proceeds to urge the young atheist to con- 
sider what he is about to say carefully and to investigate it well: 


If you should be persuaded by me, you will wait until you have a doctrine about 
these matters that has become as clear as it can be, and meanwhile you will inves- 
tigate whether things are thus or are otherwise, and will inquire from others, and 
especially the lawgiver. (888c7-d2)*" 


(iti) Once again, Plato emphasizes the need for the lawgiver to persuade 
in all facets of his legislation and for the citizen to do more than blindly 
accept the theological and ethical beliefs recommended by the laws: 


ATHENIAN STRANGER. Is the lawgiver merely to stand up in the city and threaten 
all the people, that if they do not affirm that the gods exist and do not think and believe 
that they are such as the law affirms—and about what is noble and what is just and 
all the greatest matters, the same speech, and about whatever tends to virtue and 
wickedness, that it is necessary to act in these respects while thinking in the way the 
lawgiver has instructed in writing—is he to say that whoever does not show himself 
obedient to the laws must in one case die, and in another case be punished with blows 
and prison, and in another case with dishonours, or in other cases, with poverty and 
exile? Is he to present no persuasion for human beings, mixed in with his speeches as 
he gives them laws, so as to make them as gentle as he can (eic¢ ddvayev yuepody)? 
KLEINIAS. Not at all, stranger! If there happens to be even some small bit of per- 
suasion as regards such matters, the lawgiver of even slight merit should in no way 
grow faint .. . (890bS-d3) 


We now have before us the primary texts relevant to Plato’s claim that 
law should try to persuade the citizens.” What can we infer about the kind 
of persuasion that Plato advocates? The main features of his position are 
quite clear. 


(a) What the person who is to be persuaded is asking for is to be 
‘taught’, that is, to be given a good argument for adopting the course of 
action or set of beliefs required by the laws (e.g. 885d2-3). The laws are 
requested to show that the beliefs they recommend are true (e.g. 885e) and 
that the course of action they prescribe really is in the interest of the 
citizen. 

(b) What the laws and preludes actually do is characterized as ‘teaching’, 


™ On the question whether the desire for pleasure is the ultimate cause of the young athe- 
ists’ disbelief, cf. n. 48. 

*" Given Magnesia’s censorship policies, we might think Plato’s emphasis on inquiry is disin- 
genuous. I discuss this point below. 

® Strictly speaking, it is the preludes and not the laws which do the persuading (c.g. 
722e7-723b2), but it is convenient to speak of the laws as persuading. 
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that is, giving an argument to the citizens and bringing it about that they 
‘learn’ (c.g. 718c8-d7, 720d3-6, 723a4—5, 857d-e, and 888a2). 

(c) Plato never suggests that the laws should offer bad but plausible 
arguments to the citizens. Although we cannot expect the preludes to offer 
full-scale philosophical arguments for all of their conclusions, Plato clearly 
requires them to offer good reasons and recommends that they use argu- 


ments that ‘come closc to philosophizing’.* 


In a moment I shall turn to some objections that might be raised to these 
conclusions. But before doing so, let me emphasize that the evidence we 
have seen refutes the claims of our commentators concerning the nature 
of the persuasion that Plato advocates. Contra Popper (and perhaps 
Versenyi) we have seen no evidence that Plato is employing ‘lying propa- 
ganda’ and (a)-(c) above are decisive evidence against this supposition. 
Contra Morrow and Stalley, (a)-(c) also show that what Plato is advocat- 
ing is the use of rational persuasion, i.e. providing the citizens with good 
arguments for true beliefs, not merely emotionally effective rhetoric.” 
Let me now turn to possibic objections to claims (a)-(c). 


1. The first concern is one raised by Morrow and is based on linguistic 
considerations. Morrow notes that in the Laws Plato uses the word ‘incan- 
talion’ or ‘enchantment’ (émwd#) and its cognates in describing the citi- 
zens’ education. Morrow finds this troubling because ‘éawoat are most 
commonly connected, elsewhere in Plato and in Greek writers generally, 


335 


with magic or sorcery’. Morrow’s worry is that this suggests that the 
process of persuasion that Plato advocates is primarily non-rational. i.e. it 
aims at forming and changing the citizens’ beliefs by appealing to their 
emotions rather than their reason. Now although Morrow’s point is worth 
noting, it must not be over-emphasized. First. Plato’s use of language is 
often somewhat playful and the magical, non-rational connotations of 
Em need not always be seriously intended.” Second, although éaq6# 


* §57d2. Cf. 720c3-5, where one of the complaints made against the slave doctor is that he 
fails to give an account (Adyor dWdvat) of the discase to his patient. 

* Plato here is not greatly worried about whether such rational persuasion can engender a 
false belief. He is confident that the beliefs the laws recommend are truc (c.g. 662b) and that 
the arguments he provides for them are satisfactory (c.g. 905d) although. as is the case through- 
out all the dialogucs, he is willing to admit the possibility of mistake (c.g. 663d). 

* Morrow, ‘Plato's Conception of Persuasion’. 238 ff. ¢awoi) literally means “song to or over’ 
and thus comes to mean spell. incantation. enchantment or charm. Cf. LSJ”. s.v. éaesd). 

* For example, in the Theaetctus Socrates, after giving an extremely sophisticated statement 
of Protagoras* ‘secret doctrine’ about perception and change in the sensible world. describes 
what he is doing as ‘uttering incantations (? adda) (Tht. (57¢7-d2: cf. |49d1). For other playful 
uses of ¢ay61 and its cognates, see Chri. 155c-158b, 1} 75e—-176b: Phd. 77c8. Rep. 608a4. For a 
similar playfulness in the Laws, see 900b5. Also. cf. E. Belfiore. *Elenchus. Epode. and Magic: 
Socrates as Silenus’. Phoenix. 34 (1980). 128-37, and J.de Romilly, Magic aud Rhetoric in Ancient 
Greece (Cambridge. Mass.. 1975), ch. 2. 
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and its cognates occur fairly frequently in the Laws, they are, with only 
one exception, entirely absent from the passages in which Plato discusses 
the kind of persuasion that the laws are to engage in. Most of the other 
references are in passages concerning the education of children: the songs 
they are to learn are often described as éawodui.*’ This, however, does not 
show that Plato thought of the laws’ persuasion of adults as a kind of 
enchantment and thus does not undermine their claim to be instances of 
rational persuasion.* The sole use of éxw6d7 in connection with the laws’ 
persuasion comes at the end of Plato’s argument for the claim that the 
gods exercise supervision over human affairs: 

ATHENIAN STRANGER. I think that we have carried on a very well-measured dia- 
logue with the one who is fond of accusing the gods of neglect. 

KLEINIAS. Yes. 

ATH. STR. And it was done by forcing him,” through arguments (ois Adyous), to 
agree that he was not speaking correctly; but it seems to me that there are still 
needed, in addition, some mythic incantations (éxpoov ... piGwr étt tO). 

KL. Which. my good man? (Laws 903a7-b3) 


The Athenian Stranger responds, ‘Let us persuade the young man, through 
arguments (roig Adyors),’ and proceeds to give another argument for the 
same conclusion, at the end of which he comments, ‘That there are gods 
and that they exercise supervision over human beings, I would say has been 
demonstrated by us in no mean fashion (éywye 0d mavtdnaaw paviwes dv 
gainv uty dnodedeiz0at)’ (Laws 905d1-3). 

Note, first, that the ‘mythic incantations’ are distinguished from argu- 
ment and the atheist is to receive both. But also note that the ‘mythic incan- 
tation’ that Plato gives is, in fact, an argument: it is an appeal to the atheist 
to change his mind on the basis of rational considerations. Thus our exam- 
ination of Plato’s actual use of éawdij and its cognates gives us no reason 
to change our view about the nature of the laws’ persuasion. 

Finally, we must recognize that the same speech or account can have 
more than one effect on its reader or hearer: it can serve both as a 
rational argument and also appeal to the emotions. (Although it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish precisely between ‘an appeal to reason’ and ‘an appeal 
to emotion’, all I need for my present purposes is the rough common-sense 
distinction between trying to convince a person that a belief is true by 


* Songs for children: 659e 1 ,664b4. 671al. and 812c6. Plato also occasionally applies the term 
to songs for adults: 665c¢4. 666c6. and perhaps 944b3. Also cf. 773d6. 

* Nor does it show that Plato thought that all of the citizens’ education was a kind of enchant- 
ment. We might, however, worry whether children so educated would later be capable of ratio- 
nal reflection and I shall take up this point below. 

” ReateoOa ... abtov,903a10. The use of PidéSev0ue also gives a somewhat playful tone to the 
passage. 
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appealing to good evidence and trying to bring it about that his desires 
and emotions cause him to hold the belief independent of considerations 
of the truth. On this criterion, the preludes do make appeals to reason.) 
We can admit that Plato’s preludes are designed to have an emotional 
effect on their audience without undermining the claim that they also serve 
as instances of rational persuasion.” And given the frequency of Plato’s 
appeals in Passages A-~C to ‘teaching’, ‘learning’, and ‘argument’, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that for him the most important feature of the law’s 
persuasion is its appeal to rational argumentation. This also fits in with the 
distinction repeatedly emphasized in Passages A-C between free persons 
and slaves and the kinds of treatment appropriate to each. What a free 
man deserves is not to be bewitched, but rather to be given a rational 
explanation.”! 

Let me now raise one further specific worry about Plato’s account of 
persuasion in Passages A-C. In these passages Plato repeatedly claims that 
such persuasion aims at producing a particular emotional change in the 
citizens, i.e. it aims at making them ‘gentle’ (#epos).” Also note the fol- 
lowing passage in which the Athenian Stranger has just finished a proto- 
prelude, an imaginary address to the colonists of Magnesia upon their 
arrival: 


1 would wish that the people be as persuadable as possible (edet@eatdtous) with 
regard to virtue; and it is clear that the lawgiver will strive to achieve this, in every 
facet of his legislation. . .. Now if seems to me that the things just said, if they took 
hold of a soul that was not entirely savage (0) aavtanacw dpii¢g puyziic), would con- 
tribute something to making the hearer listen in a gentler (sjuepwtepdv) and better 
disposed (eduevéstepov) mood to advice. So even if these words have no great effect. 
but only a small one, still, in so far as they make the one who listens to what was 
said better disposed and a better learner (edua@éorepov), that is in every way desir- 
able. (718c8-d7) 


Now this emphasis on making the citizens gentle or well-disposed might 
suggest a worry similar to Versenyi’s:* does the laws’ persuasion aim 
merely at making the citizens docile and agreeable? By the claim that the 
laws should make the citizens gentle, does Plato mean that they should lull 
the citizens’ rational faculties to sleep? 

If we look at the passages carefully, we can see that something more 
subtle is going on. In the passages just noted, Plato draws a connection 


between making the citizens gentle and making them better learners (e.g. 


”” The preludes often, for instance, appeal to citizens’ sense of shame. Also sec n. 61. 

* Cf. 966b1-3. 

* e.g. 720d-c in Passage A and 890b5-d5 in Passage C. Also in Passage A, cf. 723a4-7 with 
718c8-d7 quoted in the text and in Passage C, note 885c8-e5 and 887e7-888a7. 

* Cf an. 23 and 27. 
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718c8-d7, 722e7—723a7, and 887e7-888a7). Plato’s idea seems to be this: at 
least some of the citizens are likely to have emotions and desires which 
render them closed to rational persuasion. This might occur in more than 
one way. First, their emotions and desires might be such that although they 
could be rationally persuaded to accept the true belief that the course of 
action recommended by the laws is best for them, they will akratically fail 
to act in accordance with their own rationally arrived at judgement of what 
is, all things considered, best. Second, their emotions and desires might 
corrupt their process of reasoning itself: their emotions and desires might 
so deform their reasoning capacities that they are unable even to arrive 
at a rational judgement.” In each case, the citizens’ emotions and desires 
must be changed before they will be capable of forming a rational judge- 
ment and acting on it. Making the citizens ‘gentle’ is bringing it about that 
they are in the proper condition with regard to their emotions and desires 
so that they can learn and act on what they have learned. 

There is good reason for us to feel leery of such a procedure. Although 
it is obviously true that certain emotions and desires (e.g. anger and fear) 
usually are inimical to rational decision-making and action, a procedure 
such as the one that Plato envisages is open to manipulation and, in any 
case, we might disagree with Plato about what desires and emotions a 
rational agent must avoid. Nevertheless, we have no reason for thinking 
that Plato in the Laws is proposing this in bad faith and even if we dis- 
agree with him about what desires and emotions are to be avoided, all this 
shows is that we disagree with Plato over the best way to foster rational 
reflection and action, not that we disagree over their value.” 

To see an example of how Plato’s idea might work, consider the imagi- 
nary conversation in book 10 with a young atheist: 

ATHENIAN STRANGER. You do not know what is responsible for our difference 
with them [the young atheists], but believe that it is only because of weakness 


(axpareia) in the face of pleasures and desires that their souls are urged on to an 
impious life. 


“* For the idea that pleasure and the desire for pleasure can destroy or obscure an agent's 
judgement of what is best all things considered, sce 649d. For the different idea that pleasure 
can cause a change in. and not just a destruction of, the agent's judgement, sce 863b6-9. 

* Plato often suggests a connection between ‘gentleness’ and the ability to learn and teach. 
For ijuepos and ijpepodv, see e.g. Rep. 410c-e, 554d2. 57 104, 589d2, 591b3; Spit. 230b9. 2469; Laws 
718c8-d7, 765e-766a, and esp. 935a5. For #péua, see e.g. Phd. 83a3; Rep. 4761, 494d4, and 533d2. 
For xpaocg and apadryc, see e.g. Meno 75d4, Rep. 376c1; Ti. 18a6: Laws 731b-d, 634c8, and 
perhaps 645a6. But also cf. Tht. 144a-b, although the speaker here is Theodorus and he may not 
represent Plato’s view. 

* Tt might be argued that our differences over how best to foster rational reflection and action 
show that we have different conceptions of rationality. I cannot try to resolve this issue here, 
but it should be stressed that both we and Plato would agree on the essential point that ratio- 
nal persuasion involves providing good epistemic reasons for adopting a belief. 
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KLEINIAS. But what in addition to this would be responsible? . . . 

ATH. srr. A certain very harsh ignorance (dgadia). that seems to be the greatest 
wisdom (@péryots). (886a8-b8) 

Plato thus appears to be suggesting that there are at least two kinds of 
atheists: those whose desires, especially their desires for pleasure. are too 
strong and those who are suffering from ‘very harsh ignorance’. But later 
on in this passage, Plato returns to characterizing the young atheist as one 
‘maddened’ (uavavas; 88843) by ‘gluttony for pleasure’. We can see that 
this is not merely a slip or a careless generalization by considering what 
the young atheist’s ‘harsh ignorance’ is. This ignorance involves the belief 
that both the gods and justice itself exist merely by convention (vdjor¢) or 
human contrivance (céyvy), and not by nature (@vuer) (889e3-890a2).” 
Plato goes on to explain why the young might find such a doctrine espe- 
cially attractive: 

These things are put forward by men considered wise by young people, prose writers 
and poets, who explain that what is most just is whatever one can win by force. This 
is the source of the impieties the young contract, to the effect that the gods are not 
such as the law commands they must be conceived: by means of these things civil 
strife is instigated, by those who draw people toward that way of life that [they think] 
is correct by nature—which is, in truth, to live dominating and mastering the rest 
and not to be a slave to others according to convention. (890a2-9) 


We can now see a connection between this doctrine and the desires of the 
young atheist: this doctrine sanctions the young atheist’s strong desire for 
pleasure. Given Plato’s emphasis of the fact that the young atheist has no 
good reason for his view (e.g. 887e7-888a2), it is reasonable to think that 
it is his desire for pleasure that helps to cause the atheist to hold his belief.* 
‘Persuading’ him will thus involve bringing about certain changes in his 
emotions and desires (and in their strength): in this case, presumably. the 
lawgiver will have to rid him of his ‘gluttony for pleasure’.” Once rid of 
his gluttony. the atheist will be capable of rationally reaching a irue judge- 
ment and acting on it. 

2. A second sort of objection concerns the social and legal conditions 
which provide the setting for rational persuasion. As we have noted, the 


* This doctrine in one form or another was an old target for Plato. For example, both Calli- 
cles in the Gorgias and Thrasymachus in the Republic hold variants of this view. 

* Although Plato thought that this was the most common explanation of young athcists’ 
beliefs. he did not think that we could explain the atheism of all atheists by reference to their 
desire for pleasure. c.g. a person with a “naturally just disposition’ can still suffer the misfortune 
of believing that there are no gods (908b4 Ff.: cf. 899d [f.). More gencrally, Plato in the Laws rec- 
ognizes three causes of wrongdoing (daidpryuc: 863a ff): pleasure and the desire for pleasure. 
spirited angcr. and ignorance. Pleasure and spiritedness can cause wrongdoing both by leading 
the agent to act akratically and by affecting his judgemcat of what is best. 

*” CL 887a3-8. 
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system of education that Plato outlines in the Laws involves the intensive 
training of the citizens’ emotions and desires before they reach an age at 
which they can conduct rational inquiry. And even for adults, the range of 
inquiry is severely restricted: music and literature are strictly censored, 
basic theological belicfs are made officially enforceable, travel and contact 
with foreigners is quite limited, and there is pervasive, officially encour- 
aged, social pressure on individuals to act in prescribed ways in almost all 
aspects of their lives, even those that are the most personal.” We might 
well think that under such conditions, rational inquiry is, for the most part, 
rendered impossible: a significant degree of freedom of expression and 
inquiry is necessary for rational investigation and persuasion and this is 
precisely what Plato’s city fails to provide. But even if such a criticism is 
true, all it could show is that Plato is wrong about what is necessary for 
rational inquiry: it does not show that he did not value rational inquiry or 
that he did not try to foster it among his citizens. And. on Plato’s behalf. 
we can note the following three points. 


(a) The citizens of Magnesia will be exposed to some diversity of 
opinion: the Laws itself will be used as a school text and in the Laws Plato 
often discusses opinions and arguments that he rejects. (A good example 
of this is found in book 10, where the Athenian Stranger expounds and 
defends Magnesia’s official theology by means of an imaginary conversa- 
tion with an atheist.) One might think that this is a fairly weak form of 
diversity of opinion, but there is a further important point. By using the 
Laws as a school text, Plato ensures that the citizens will receive a public 
statement of how their freedom of inquiry has been limited and of the 
reasons for this limitation: in fact, the entire basic social structure and the 
justification of these institutions—including the institution of censorship— 
will be given a frank public account.*' Thus the basic political principles of 


* For cxample. women magistrates are to enter the homes of young married couples and "by 
admonition and threats stop them from doing anything wrong or foolish’ (784c2—4)! More gen- 
erally, the lawgiver is to give advice about ‘the many little things that occur in private and in 
the home’ (788a5-6) and public pressure, by means of praise and blame. is to be brought on the 
citizens to follow these guidelines. 

“ For example, in the Republic: (a) the ‘noble lie’ is intended to create false belicfs among 
the citizens about the basis and workings of their society (Rep. 414b-415d): (b) a great deal of 
lying and deception will be involved in carrying out various social policies and especially the 
city’s eugenic policy (Rep. 389b-c and 459c ff.): and (c) there is no attempt to provide to those 
outside the guardian class a rational understanding of the rules governing their behaviour and 
surprisingly little effort to provide such an understanding to the non-philosophic auxiliaries. 
There simply is nothing in the Republic to correspond to the Laws’ requirements that (i) the 
laws or lawgiver provide a rational justification of the laws to those to whom the laws apply. 
and (ii) the citizens be aware of the fundamental principles that determine the structure of their 
legal and social system and the reasons for these principles. Cf. C. Reeve. Philosopher- Kings 
(Princeton, 1988), 208-13. 
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the Laws, in sharp contrast to those of the Republic, will be known to all 
the citizens and will be given a public justification. Indeed, the political 
principles of the Laws, unlike those of the Republic, will pass rather strict 
twentieth-century constraints on the openness of moral principles, includ- 
ing John Rawls’s ‘publicity condition.” 

(b) What is to be censored or excluded from Magnesia is false opinion, 
doctrine, or literature, especially those presentations of false beliefs which 
are likely to appeal strongly to the cmotions and desires of the citizens and 
are likely to undermine their capacities for rational reflection and action. 
By excluding them, Plato thinks that he is increasing the likelihood that 
the citizens will come to hold true beliefs and will be capable of engaging 
in and abiding by rational reflection. Now one might think, as, for example, 
Mill did, that exposure to false opinion can be of help in the process of 
rational inquiry. But then, once again, one’s disagreement with Plato is 
over how to further rational inquiry: it is not a disagreement about the 
value of rational inquiry. 

(c) All that I have claimed so far is that Plato believed it was a good 
thing that citizens be rationally persuaded to do what the laws require and 
to accept the values enunciated by Magnesia’s political system: I have not 
claimed that this was the only aim of the laws or that it outweighs all other 
aims. In the Laws Plato holds that the ultimate end of all laws and social 
institutions is the production of the greatest possible happiness 
(evdamovia) for the citizens and shortly I shall turn to the question how 
rational persuasion is related to this end.** But we can now see that even 
if Plato in some cases limits the use of rational persuasion, this does not 
mean that he attaches no value to it; rather all that it shows is that in some 
instances the good of rational persuasion may be outweighed by other 
goods. Whether Plato does think that such conflicts occur is a question I 
take up in Section ITI. 


* Rawls’s ‘publicity condition’ requires that citizens know about basic political principles all 
that they would know if the acceptance of these principles were the result of an agreement. See 
J. Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), 133 and the index entry. Plato's justifi- 
cation for publicity differs, however, from Rawls’s. For Rawls, the publicity condition is one of 
the ‘formal constraints on the concept of right’ (pp. 130-6). For Plato, publicity is justified 
because it produces the greatest possible happiness for the citizens. 

* | defend the attribution of this justificatory principle to Plato in more detail in a work in 
progress on the Laws. Relevant passages in the Laws include: 63lb, 715b. 718b. 743c, 806c. 
863c-864a, and 903c. Although ‘happiness’ is now the standard translation of evdayovia, it may 
have misleading hedonistic connotations. For Plato. evdamiovia is a complex good which has 
virtue as a necessary component (cf. n. 57). Although pleasure, along with other goods such as 
knowledge. is a component of happiness, pleasure is not the only or the most important com- 
ponent. On the question of translation. see R. Kraut, ‘Two Conceptions of Happiness’, Philo- 
sophical Review, 88 (1979), 167-97; G. Vlastos.* Happiness and Virtue in Socrates’ Moral Theory’. 
Topoi, 4 (1985), 3-22: 3-4. [Ed.: Vlastos’ article is Ch. IV in this volume.] 
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3. Finally, even if we accept the claim that Plato attaches importance to 
the rational persuasion of the citizens, we might be sceptical about what 
can be achieved by the sort of persuasion he envisages in the preludes. Can 
such limited argument really produce knowledge in the citizens and, if it 
fails to produce knowledge, what value could it have? Both of these are 
difficult questions and the Laws provides no clear and explicit answers to 
them, but let us start with the problem whether the sort of rational per- 
suasion Plato envisages can produce knowledge. To begin, we must 
remember that the preludes are not the only form of education that the 
citizens receive: in addition to other fairly sophisticated topics—including 
the study of astronomy and incommensurable numbers (817e-820d)—-the 
citizens will study the text of the Laws. Further, as we have already seen, 
Plato’s language in Passages A-C, with its emphasis on teaching and learn- 
ing, certainly suggests that he thinks that this sort of persuasion could 
produce knowledge. Indeed, 857d-e, quoted above in Passage B, strongly 
implies that the account given to a patient by a free doctor is almost suf- 
ficient to give the patient the sort of medical knowledge a doctor has. If 
this is right, then it seems reasonable to think that the accounts given by 
the laws, supplemented by the regular education and the study of the Laws, 
would be sufficient to give the citizens at least some ethical knowledge. 

Nevertheless, we cannot be fully confident that such a regimen could 
produce at least some ethical knowledge without showing that the cogni- 
tive state it produces could satisfy the general criteria that Plato has for 
knowledge. Unfortunately, we cannot do this since it is simply not clear 
what criteria Plato has for knowledge at this point in his career. If we 
believe that his epistemology and ontology have changed since the middle- 
period dialogues, we might think that the standards for knowledge are no 
longer so hard to satisfy. But before we could determine whether the edu- 
cation in the Laws could satisfy them, we would need a clear statement of 
what these new standards are and we do not get this in the late dialogues. 
Even if we accept, for instance, the idea that Plato held in some form the 
final suggestion made in the Theaetetus that knowledge is true belief 
accompanied by an appropriate account, we would still need much more 
information than we have about what sort of account is needed for various 
kinds of knowledge.* (Note that the free doctor is to give an account to 


* On the question whether Plato would immediately rule out the idea that persuasion could 
produce knowledge, see Appendix. 

55 For two recent discussions, see M. Burnyeat, The Theaetetus of Plato (Indianapolis, 1990). 
and the radical and, I think, implausible account of J. Moline, Plato’s Theory of Understanding 
(Madison, 1981). 

%* In the context of the Laws, we might wonder whether the studies recommended for the 
Nocturnal Council are necessary for ethical knowledge. In the brief and obscure passage that 
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his patient: 720c3-5.) For example, what sort of account would be needed 
to know that the most virtuous life is the most pleasant life and what sort 
of account of virtue and pleasure would one have to possess in order to 
have knowledge of such a statement? Without a more complete account 
of Plato’s late-period epistemology, an account which may be unattainable, 
we cannot definitely determine whether the persuasion in the Laws could 
produce ethical knowledge. 

Our second question is whether rational persuasion would be of benefit 
even if it failed to produce knowledge. The basic idea behind this worry is 
the following. Given Plato’s emphasis on Icarning and teaching, one might 
suppose that the main aim of the preludes is to provide the citizens with 
ethical knowledge. Such an assumption, one might argue, is supported by 
the fact that it allows us to offer a good explanation of the benefit of ratio- 
nal persuasion: such persuasion tends to produce ethical knowledge, such 
knowledge is necessary for virtue, and being virtuous is both always 
of benefit to the agent and a necessary condition of anything else at all 
being good for the agent.*’ Thus if rational persuasion fails to produce 
ethical knowledge. it will fail to produce any benefit for the citizens.* In 
Section ITI I shall discuss in more detail the question why rational per- 
suasion is good for the citizens, but for now let me consider one aspect of 
this issue. 

The essential point to keep in mind here is that Plato clearly does believe 
that it is to the benefit of the citizen to be rationally persuaded. First, con- 
sider how the idea of rational persuasion was introduced: Plato presented 
it as the analogue in the case of a city and its citizens to the sort of treat- 
ment that is given by a free doctor to a free man. This analogy in itself is 
sufficient to show that Plato thought that rational persuasion was benefi- 
cial to the citizens: the distinction between a free man and a slave carried 


discusses the Nocturnal Council (960b ff.). Plato stresses the importance of knowing how virtuc, 
beauty. and the good are each both ‘many and one’. Although the interpretation of this passage 
is difficult. all that Plato claims. I think. is that this knowledge is necessary for being a good 
ruler. He does not claim that such knowledge is a necessary precondition for the possession of 
all other cthical knowledge or that such knowledge is necessary for virtuc. Cf. G. Morrow. ‘The 
Nocturnal Council in Plato’s Laws’. Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 42 (1960), 229-46, 
and Plato's Cretan City (Princeton. 1960). 


* In the Laws Plato holds that virtue is always unconditionally good for its possessor (that 
is. roughly, that virtuc is good for its possessor regardless of what other things he has or lacks). 


least a necessary condition of other goods, such as health and wealth, being good for their pos- 
sessor (631b-d). On the question whether knowledge is necessary for virtuc, see n. 59. 

* Formally, the possibility is still left open that although rational persuasion fails to produce 
knowledge. it will be of benefit to an agent who already possesses knowledge and already is vir- 
tuous. I consider this possibility in Sect. HT below. 
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enormous emotional weight and Plato is relying on an automatic response 
in his audience that it is in the interest of the citizen to receive the sort of 
treatment that befits a free man. Second, remember the general principle 
noted above which claims that the ultimate end of every law and social 
institution is the production of the greatest possible happiness for the citi- 
zens, Rational persuasion, like every other social policy, will have to be jus- 
tified in terms of this principle. Since Plato so strongly recommends that 
the laws engage in rational persuasion, we should infer that he believes 
that it in some way contributes to the happiness of the citizens. Now this 
still leaves us with the task of explaining precisely how rational persuasion 
benefits the citizens and, in particular, of determining whether this expla- 
nation requires the claim that rational persuasion produces knowledge in 
the citizens. I shall turn to this task in the final section. All that I wish to 
emphasize here is that we already have sufficient evidence for the claim 
that Plato believed that rational persuasion was of benefit to the citizens. 
Even if we were to conclude that Plato believed that such persuasion could 
not produce knowledge, this conclusion would not undermine the claim 
that rational persuasion is of benefit; rather, we would simply be left with 
the job of explaining how the benefit is brought about without producing 
knowledge.” 

Let me close this section by noting one larger task that I must leave to 


» In the Republic knowledge is required for the possession of any virtue (Rep. 441d-443e). 
although there Plato also appears to distinguish a lower grade of virtue (zo/uti) peri) thal 
requires only true belief (Rep. 430a-c). In contrast. 1 do not think that Plato in the Laws makes 
the possession of knowledge a necessary condition for the possession of each and every virtue 
or that he distinguishes a ‘philosophic’ sort of virtue which requires knowledge and is had only 
by an élite from a ‘political’ or ‘ordinary’ sort of virtue which does not require knowledge and 
is the best that a non-philosopher could aspire to. In the Laws Plato is willing to accept not only 
knowledge but also some form of true opinion as a ‘leader’ of the virtues (e.g. 688b. 689a-e, 
770c-d, and 864a-b) and he freely attributes unqualified virtue to those who lack philosophic 
knowledge (c.g. 641 b-c, 770c-77 1a, 807c-~c. 822e-823a, and 853b-c). Laws 710a5-8, which refers 
to ‘popular virtue’ (Onuwoys dpeti). is often cited to show that Plato still accepts the Republic's 
distinction between real or philosophic virtue and some inferior sort of virtue which is what 
most citizens possess. But Symons dpeti) at 710a is characterized by Plato as that found in beasts 
and children: it is a self-restraint with regard to pleasures that might not be directed to the right 
ends and is directed, at best. by only the crudest forms of true belief. Plato in the Laws never 
claims that ordinary citizens have only dyzwodys doer) and he expects that their virtue will be 
directed to the right ends and that they will have some sort of rational justification for their 
beliefs. Further, dyuwdy¢ dpeti) is contrasted by Plato himself (689a-e) with having one’s mod- 
eration directed by the proper sori of true belief. not with a sort of virtue that requires know- 
Icdge. Although I cannot offer here a full defence of my claim that knowledge is not required 
for virtue in the Laws, my arguments above do not require its acceptance. Even if one thinks 
that most of Magnesia’s citizens could only have ‘ordinary virtue’. the Laws breaks sharply with 
the Republic by attempting to ensurc that all citizens have rational justification for their ethical 
belicfs. 
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one side. I have, so far, examined Plato’s programmatic remarks about the 
sort of persuasion law is supposed to engage in. A further step, which I 
cannot take here, would be to examine all the preludes that Plato actually 
provides.” Do they live up to the standards that his programme calls for 
or do they simply fall back on non-rational techniques of persuasion? 
Although I cannot make a full survey here, let me note some of what a 
more comprehensive examination would reveal. 


(a) The argumentation in the preludes is often somewhat simplified: 
important terms are sometimes not clearly defined and possible objections 
are not fully considered. On the other hand, we do find some very sophis- 
ticated arguments in the preludes: for example, the long and complicated 
arguments in book 10 for Plato’s basic theological principles are part of 
the prelude to the law on impiety. 

(b) There is frequent use of techniques that are designed to influence 
emotions and desires by means other than arguments, e.g. Plato often 
employs elevated language and a stately prose style in the preludes.*! 

(c) There are occasional troubling instances of Plato appealing to reli- 
gious beliefs or myths that he himself is unlikely to have taken seriously.” 
As I have already argued, some use of non-rational techniques can be jus- 
tified as a necessary part of making the citizens capable of engaging in and 
abiding by rational reflection. And even if we think that Plato occasion- 
ally oversteps these bounds, this does not show that his real intention is 
different from his announced intention: he may simply have failed to carry 
it out fully. Nevertheless, it must also be emphasized that in the vast 
majority of cases we shall find that the beliefs the preludes advocate are 
ones which Plato believed to be true and that they are supported by 
reasons that Plato himself would accept. 


® Since, as we have seen, the preludes are not the only source of rational persuasion. a com- 
prehensive study would also have to examine the entire education of the citizens. And since 
their education includes reading of the Laws itself. such a study would also have to evaluate the 
satisfactoriness of all the arguments presented in the Laws. 

* See esp. the general prelude to the legal code at 726a-734e. Cf. M. Silverthorne. ‘Laws, Pre- 
ambles and the Legislator in Plato’. Humanities Association Review, 26 (1975), 10-20: 16-18. 
Also see H. Thesleff, ‘Studies in the Styles of Plato’. Acta Philosophica Fennica, 20 (1967). 1-192. 
Thesleff distinguishes ten different styles in Plato (pp. 63-80), including the ‘rhetorical’ style 
which he finds (p. 153) often displayed in the preludes: e.g. 715e~718a. 726a-734e, 823d-824a. 
854b-~c, and 899d-900b. 

© For example, Plato includes in the preludes to the laws concerning murder a doctrine 
(870d~e, 872e-873a) which he attributes to ‘those involved in the mystery rites’ (870d5-7) and 
the ‘ancient pricsts’ (872c1-2) to the effect that a murderer will suffer in a future life exactly 
the same sort of crime that he has committed (a parricide will be murdered by his sons and so 
on). Also sce 854b-c, 873e-874a, and 9131-3. 

® For the possibility that the good of rational persuasion is, in some cases. outweighed by 
other goods, see Sect. IH. 
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I have argued so far that in the Laws Plato is advocating that laws and 
other social institutions engage in the rational persuasion of the citizens. 
In this final section I turn to the question of justification: why is it, in Plato’s 
view, a good thing that laws and other social institutions engage in such 
persuasion? I have already claimed that Plato’s fundamental principle for 
the justification of all laws and social institutions holds that their ultimate 
end is bringing about the greatest possible happiness for the citizens. 
Rational persuasion, like every other social policy, is justified by showing 
how it furthers this ultimate end. Thus the question we need to answer is: 
how does rational persuasion contribute to the happiness of the citizens? 

We may begin by noting two possible limitations on the extent to which 
rational persuasion should be employed. 


1. Law still has a penalty or sanction attached to it and Plato is willing 
to use force and the threat of force on those who are not rationally per- 
suaded to obey.” 

2. In certain circumstances, Plato thinks that lying to the citizen body 
would be permissible, although he also emphasizes that these circum- 
stances are not actual. 


Let us briefly consider (2) a little further. In the relevant passage 
(663a-664a) Plato is discussing the claim that the just life is always more 
pleasant than the unjust life. Although Plato is convinced of this claim and 
presents an argument for it, he also says that if it were not true the law- 
giver should lie to the citizens and tell them it is true.* This deception is 
justified by an appeal to the fundamental justificatory principle noted 
above: lying would, in this case, bring about the ‘greatest good for the city’ 
(66443), i.e. it would bring about the greatest happiness for the citizens. 
Now if we try to work out an explanation of how lying to the citizens actu- 
ally benefits them, we find that it is surprisingly difficult to justify such 
general deception within Plato’s ethical theory.® But even if we could 


™ Plato thinks (853b4-854a3) that few of Magnesia’s citizens will need the threat of a penalty 
and even that attaching penalties to laws is ‘in a certain way shameful’. For an interesting 
example of such limitations on rational persuasion and of how the Icgal codec is to take them 
into account, see 933a-e. 

® 662b, 663b-e2. and 664b-c. 

“ Roughly put, the problem is that the above justification assumes that it is possible to lead 
a just life even though onc is deceived about what the just life is like and what one’s reasons 
are for choosing it. and this assumption sccms to be inconsistent with Plato's claim in the Laws 
and elsewhere that virtue requires at least (rue belief (cf. n. 59). Although this line of argument 
could be more fully elaborated, it is sufficient to show that Plato will face grave difficulties in 
justifying general deception of the citizens on cthical questions. 
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resolve this problem, the important point is that Plato denies that he is 
practising such deception in the preludes or the rest of the Laws. 

What (1) and (2) show is that Plato thinks that there will be occasions 
on which some of the citizens will not be open to rational persuasion and 
that in these circumstances the use of force or other non-rational means 
is acceptable, and that Plato also thinks that there might be certain cir- 
cumstances in which it would be permissible to deceive all of the citizens. 
But it is equally important to note that Plato does not suggest that therc 
are circumstances in which although it is possible to persuade people ratio- 
nally of p, it is better all things considered (because of other goods forgone 
as the cost of rational persuasion), to bring it about by non-rational means 
that people believe p. This at least suggests that rational persuasion con- 
stitutes or contributes to some fundamental aspect of the citizens’ good.” 

We may now turn to the question why Plato thinks that rational 
persuasion would make the citizens happier. There are several possibic 
explanations. 


1. If the citizens are persuaded to obcy the law for reasons other than 
the fear of sanctions, there will be, ceteris paribus, a higher rate of obedi- 
ence since citizens will tend to act in accordance with the law even when 
they believe that they could disobey and escape the sanctions. 

2. For similar reasons, the costs of enforcement will be lower. 

3. If the citizens are persuaded that it is in their own interest to obey 
the laws, they will lack the sort of resentment they might have if they 
obeyed only out of fear of sanctions. 

4. If citizens believe that their fellow citizens are also convinced that 
they should obey the laws, there will be less fear and distrust among the 
citizens. 


Intuitively, it seems reasonable to think that these factors would tend to 
increase the happiness of the citizens, but I shall not try to demonstrate 
this in detail since these points are not of primary interest. Plato does not 
mention these considerations in Passages A~C (although there seems to 
be no reason why he could not accept them). And one reason why Plato 
might not mention them is that it seems that none of these benefits requires 
that the citizens be rationally persuaded: there is no apparent reason why 
the same benefits could not be secured by a successful programme of non- 
rational persuasion. Perhaps such a reason could be found, but Plato shows 
no interest in this line of argument. 


“ te does not entail it since it is possible that rational persuasion just happens to coincide 
with other goods that are truly fundamental, but we have no good reason for supposing that 
Plato belicves that there is such a coincidence. 
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Although Plato in Passages A-C does not explicitly address the ques- 
tion why rational persuasion would make the citizens happier, we can 
make a better start at answering this question by considering the features 
of rational persuasion that Plato emphasizes. Plato introduces his discus- 
sion of the laws’ persuasion in the following way: 


I would wish that the people be as persuadable as possible (edzeeotdtors) with 
regard to virtue; and it is clear that the lawgiver will strive to achieve this, in every 
facct of his legislation. . .. Now it seems to me that the things just said,™ if they took 
hold of a soul that was not entirely savage (40) aavranaow wc yuyxis). would con- 
tribute something to making the hearer listen in a gentler (juepwrepdv) and better 
disposed (cdjevéatepov) mood to advice. So even if these words have no great effect, 
but only a small one, still, in so far as they make the one who listens to what was 
said better disposed and a better learner (edua@éorepov), that is in every way desir- 
able. For there is no great plenty or abundance of persons who are eager to become 
as good as possible as quickly as possible. (718c8-e1)” 


What Plato stresses is the link between the laws’ rational persuasion and 
the citizens becoming virtuous: what the citizens are being rationally per- 
suaded to do is to become virtuous. We must thus try to spell out what this 
intimate connection between being rationally persuaded and becoming 
virtuous is. 

Now as we have just noted, what the laws’ rational persuasion aims at 
is making the citizens virtuous and this requires more than merely getting 
them to act in accordance with the law. (The fear of sanctions, after all, 
might suffice to get the citizens to act in accordance with the law.) A partial 
characterization of what else rational persuasion aims at is that it aims at 
inculcating true ethical beliefs and the proper desires and emotions in the 
citizens, e.g. it aims at making the citizens come to believe that virtue is 
unconditionally good for them and making them desire to be virtuous.” 
And having the right beliefs and the right desires is, in Plato’s view, part 
of what it is to be virtuous.” But this is only a partial characterization of 
the laws’ persuasion since it is possible to inculcate true beliefs and proper 
desires by irrational means and, as we have seen, what Plato emphasizes 
as the crucial feature of the sort of persuasion that the laws provide is that 

“S A reference to the proto-prelude at 715e7-718a6. 

© Cf. 858d-859a (the lawgiver is supposed to teach the citizens what is noble. good, and just 
and what relation these things have to happiness} and 907c-d. The laws may also recommend 
other goods to the citizens, but it is their recommendation of virtue that Plato thinks is the most 
Significant aspect of their persuasion. 

™ Cf. n.57. See e.g. the gencral preface to the legal code at 726a-734c. Again, remember that 
all the Laws. including its advocacy of the claims that (@) virtue is unconditionally good for its 
possessor and is both necessary and sufficient for happiness (e.g. 660e-661e and 874d). and (b) 
virtuc is a neccessary precondition of the goodness of any other good. will be studied by the 


citizens. 
7 See e.g. 689a5-e2. 
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it is rational persuasion: it gives citizens a rational justification for their 
beliefs and actions. (See again, for example, Passage C(iii) (890b5-c8), 
where Plato sharply contrasts rational persuasion not merely with getting 
the citizen to act in accordance with the law, but also with getting the 
citizen to act in accordance with the law ‘while thinking in the way that 
the lawgiver has instructed’ when this is accomplished without rational 
persuasion.) Once such a rational grasp of basic ethical principles is gained, 
the free person will be able to see for himself how he is to decide and to 
act and will be able to regulate his behaviour accordingly; he will not have 
to be simply dependent on the commands of others or on the written 
instructions of the laws.” 

We can now explain the distinctive benefits of rational persuasion in 
becoming virtuous: rational persuasion helps to make the citizens virtuous 
because having a rational justification for one’s true ethical beliefs is nec- 
essary for virtue.” Although Plato does not explicitly say this in Passages 
A-C, we have good reason to attribute the claim to him: 


1. Plato in the Republic held a very strong form of the view that ratio- 
nal justification is necessary for virtue: there he held that knowledge is nec- 
essary for virtue.” It would be surprising to find Plato radically switching 
to the opposite extreme of holding that no sort of rational justification is 
necessary for virtue and other passages from the Laws suggest that 
although Plato here abandons the claim that knowledge is necessary for 
virtue, he still holds that some sort of true belief is necessary for virtue.” 

2. Passages A-C themselves point strongly to this conclusion. The aim 
of the laws’ persuasion is to make the citizens virtuous and what Plato 
emphasizes as the essential feature of the laws’ persuasion is that it pro- 
vides citizens with rational justification. If rational justification were not 
necessary for virtue, we could not explain why Plato emphasizes what he 
does and why he requires the sort of persuasion that he insists upon.” 


Does this explanation of the benefit of rational persuasion require the 
assumption that Plato rejects the claim that knowledge is necessary for 
virtue? It does not, although there are several cases to examine. First, if 


= In the Republic (c.g. 590a-591a). Plato is far more sceptical about the ability of non- 
philosophers to attain such insight and thus to regulate their own lives. Also. cf. n. 86. 

* Te is not sufficient, since for at least some virtues, e.g. moderation, one will also need suit- 
ably trained emotions. And Plato may even come close to holding that a unvirtuous person is 
worse off if he has some grounds for his unvirtuous beliefs (863c-d). I shall leave aside here the 
question whether Plato would ultimately be willing to say that the unvirtuous person could have 
rational grounds for his beliefs. 

* Cf n. 59. * Ibid. 

* Plato’s emphasis—e.g. in Passage B—on the servile and degraded status of those who lack 
rational justification also strongly implics that it is necessary for virtue. 
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rational persuasion can produce knowledge, the above account of the 
benefit of rational persuasion applies straightforwardly: rational persua- 
sion is of benefit because it helps to produce knowledge and thus virtue. 
Things become more difficult, however, if rational persuasion cannot 
produce knowledge. Here we must consider two cases. First, suppose that 
a person has been rationally persuaded, but lacks knowledge. If knowledge 
is necessary for virtue, the person lacks virtue. Further, since Plato believes 
(a) that virtue is necessary for happiness, and (b) that unless the agent is 
virtuous no other good will benefit him, it follows that the rationally per- 
suaded agent who lacks knowledge will not be happy and will not be ben- 
efited by any other good that he possesses. Thus there seems to be no way 
left of explaining how rational persuasion could benefit such an agent.” 

Consider now an agent who possesses knowledge and has been ratio- 
nally persuaded. This case is harder to evaluate since it is not clear what 
relation there is between the agent’s possession of knowledge and his 
having been rationally persuaded. On our present hypothesis, of course, 
being rationally persuaded is not sufficient to produce knowledge, but this 
still leaves open the possibility that it is a necessary condition of having 
knowledge or in some other way contributes to having knowledge. In this 
case, we could explain the value of being rationally persuaded in terms of 
its contribution to the agent’s knowledge. But if rational persuasion only 
rarely brings it about that the agent possesses knowledge, we shall not be 
able to explain why rational persuasion is of general benefit. If, on the other 
hand, being rationally persuaded does not contribute to the agent’s know- 
ledge, there seems to be no plausible explanation of how rational persua- 
sion could be good for an agent who already possesses knowledge. In sum, 
once we accept the idea that rational persuasion is of general benefit to 
the citizens, it is difficult to accept the claim that knowledge is necessary 
for virtue unless we also accept the claim that rational persuasion produces 
or helps to produce knowledge. 

Let me close by noting two more general points. The first concerns 
the scope of the rational persuasion that Plato envisages and the second 
concerns the relation between rational persuasion and virtue. Drawing 


” There are two other options here that can be ruled out. First, one might suggest that being 
rationally persuaded is good for the agent whether or not he possesses any other good and, in 
particular, whether or not he is virtuous. But Plato’s language in Passages A-C is simply not 
strong cnough to warrant this claim and, in any case, it would be inconsistent with Plato's pre- 
vious insistence that the possession of virtuc is at least a necessary condition of other goods 
being good for the agent (31b-d). Second, we could hold that knowledge is necessary for ‘high- 
grade’ virtue, but that an agent lacking knowledge might possess some inferior form of virtue 
which is of benefit to him. Rational persuasion could be of benefit then becausc it helps produce 
this inferior sort of virtue. Such a strategy is unattractive because Plato in the Laws never attrib- 
utes such an inferior sort of virtue to ordinary citizens (cf. n. 59). 
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together the results of our inquiry, we can see that Plato has designed the 
political system of Magnesia to inculcate in all of its citizens rationally jus- 
tified true beliefs on a wide range of basic ethical and political concerns. 


!. The citizens receive what Plato thinks is a true and reasoned account 
of what is good for human beings. The preludes advocate that the citizens 
adopt a certain way of evaluating their actions, choices, and lives: they 
provide an account of what goods are to be pursued, why they are to be 
pursued, and the relations among these goods. What is especially impor- 
tant here is that the account they provide is one that Plato himself accepts: 
the preludcs do not offer an account of how people are to choose and 
reason that Plato himself would reject as false or misleading.” 

2. The citizens receive an account, in terms of these principles, of the 
laws which regulate their conduct and of the structure and functioning of 
Magnesia’s system of government, including an account of the laws and 
other principles which regulate the processes of rational inquiry and edu- 
cation and the practice of rational persuasion. 

3. Such rational understanding is essential to the attainment of virtue 
by the citizens and when combined with the proper training of desires and 
emotions is sufficient to make the citizens virtuous. Rational understand- 
ing, at least as Plato understands it, is recognized as an essential part of 
the good human life for all citizens and for this reason is a fundamental 
goal of the political system. 


The second point concerns the justification of Plato’s view about the 
importance of rational understanding. Plato, in the Laws, never offers an 
explanation of why we should think that rational justification is necessary 
for virtue.” The closest that he comes to doing so is the appeal that he 
makes, when urging that the laws engage in rational persuasion, to the 
analogy of a free doctor treating free patients.” Both what is absent and 


** Since the citizens will read the Laws they will even be aware of the value of certain sorts 
of advanced learning that Plato requires of the Nocturnal Council. It is an old complaint against 
utilitarianism that it might require the rulers and the élite of a society to encourage what they 
know are false ethical belicfs and mistaken forms of ethical reasoning among the rest of the 
citizens (see e.g. J. Smart and B. Williams. Utilitarianism: For and Against (Cambridge. 1982). 138 
ff.). As we have noted. this would be a justified complaint against the Republic. but not the Laws. 

” Nor does he ever provide a clear justification for the Republic's claim that knowledge is 
necessary for virtue. Cf. T. Irwin. Plato’s Moral Theory (Oxford. 1979). 283-5. 

™“ Buxton (Persuasion in Greek Tragedy) notes a wide ‘range of polarities which may be scen 
as homologous with recOd/Pia’ including civilized-uncivilized, inside (zdAtg)-outside (ad41<). 
mankind-animals, and Greeks-barbarians (p. 62). but. surprisingly. docs not mention frec-slave 
(nor is there an entry for slaves in the index). Nevertheless. the idea that free men descrve per- 
suasion and slaves deserve compulsion is found elsewhere in Greek literature and social 
thought. For example, in Arrian we find that Alexander the Great when in India tried to per- 
suade two Indian wise men named Dandamis and Calanus to accompany him, but that Dan- 
damis refused. ‘So Alexander did not try to force (BadaaoAat) him. since he recognized that the 
man was free. But a certain Calanus. one of the wise men there, was persuaded (dvanetatijvaty 
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what is present in this analogy are important. What is absent is any attempt 
to justify the value of rational understanding by an appeal to the special 
status of the relevant objects of knowledge or to the special value of the 
psychic states that individuals are in when they cognize such objects.” 
What is present and important is the appeal that Plato makes to the special 
status of both the doctor and the patient and the implications that their 
status has for their relationship.” What is special about their status is that 
both are free men and, as Plato presents the analogy. this fact determines 
what is appropriate in their relationship. What is appropriate in the case 
of two free men, even when the first possesses the knowledge of what is 
good for the second that the second lacks, is that the one try as far as pos- 
sible to persuade the other rationally: because of the patient’s status as a 
free man, he deserves to be rationally persuaded and he is better off after 
being rationally persuaded than he would otherwise be." It is because both 
are free that coercion and other non-rational means may be applied only 
when rational persuasion is not possible.™ 

Plato does not turn the analogy into a fully worked-out argument, but 
what he does do is ground his advocacy of rational persuasion by an appeal 
to his conception of what a free man deserves and benefits from. Because 
the citizen is a free person, the state ought to try, as far as possible, to secure 
his rational agreement to its laws and social practices and to foster his 
powers of rational understanding. In particular, the state ought to act in 


(Arrian, Anabasis 7. 2). ja personal communication. Stephen Halliwell has made the interest- 
ing suggcstion that we may be able to discover some connections between freedom and ratio- 
nal persuasion in the Athenian democratic tradition. 


‘! Note the obvious contrast with the transcendental metaphysics and epistemology of the 
middle period (c.g. Rep. 500c-d. 518c ff. esp. 532c: Phd. 64a-69c. 78b-84b: and Phdr. 249c-c. Cf. 
G. Vlastos, "A Metaphysical Paradox’. in Platonic Studies (Princeton, 1981). 43-57). It is quite 
controversial whether Plato continued to hold the transcendental metaphysics and cpistemol- 
ogy of the middle period, or abandoned them by the time of the Laws. Although the absence 
of such an appeal to the special status of the rclevant objects of knowledge or to the special 
valuc of the psychic states that individuals are in when they cognize such objects does not 
warrant the conclusion that Plato would reject such an attempt at justification. it secms signif- 
icant that he docs not make such appeals. At the least. the focus of his attention has shifted. 

© Cf n. 24. 

“ The doctor-paticnt analogy breaks down herc. The result the law is trying to bring about 
is that the citizen is virtuous, and rational justification is necessary for virtue; the result the 
doctor is trying to bring about is health. and it is less plausible to think that the patient must 
have rationally justified beliefs about his condition and the course of his treatment in order to 
be healthy. It might help the analogy a bit if we imagine that part of what the patient is taught 
by the frce doctor are methods of preventing future illness. but the slave doctor could also 
impart at lcast some of the same information in the form of a command. This breakdown scems 
to result from Plato's attempt to make a new point by means of an old analogy. 

™ Once again. we might think that this is still much too weak: a respect for the individual's 
freedom and for his capacities for rational understanding and action requires that. at least over 
a certain range of beliefs and actions. we allow the individual to conduct his rational inquiry in 
the manner that scems best to him and to act in accordance with the rational judgement he 
reaches. 
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this way because a free person is benefited by such exercise of his ratio- 
nal powers and by reaching a rational understanding of the bases of his 
action: such rational understanding is part of what it is for a free person 
to be virtuous. And it is his freedom that makes it the case that his virtue 
depends upon the exercise of his rational capacities. This is, unfortunately, 
as far as Plato goes: he does not give us a characterization of what a ‘free 
man’ is or an explanation of why freedom has this sort of connection to 
rational understanding and virtue. And even within the Laws, this is only 
one strand of Plato’s conception of freedom and a free individual.* But it 
is the first time in Western philosophy that we see an attempt to explicate, 
at least in part, the freedom of the individual in terms of his or her capac- 
ities for rational inquiry and understanding and to foster these capacities 
and this sort of freedom in all the citizens of a just state.” 


APPENDIX 


Persuasion and Knowledge 


I do not think that Plato ever made the general claim that it was impossible for per- 
suasion (ze:@w) to produce knowledge (émotijun or cogdia), allhough my arguments 
above do not require this assumption. 


* And it is not at all clear that Plato has a coherent conception of freedom and a free indi- 
vidual. Just within the Laws Plato has a great variety of things to say about the nature and value 
of freedom. In addition to the view I have just sketched, Plato thinks that freedom can be had 
in excess (e.g. 699e), and praises the Athenians of an earlier generation for being slaves (dvdA01) 
to the laws and to their rulers (698b6 and 701b5—6). We must also remember that the free-slave 
distinction was a legal distinction in Magnesia and that one’s status determined the sorts of 
treatment one received. For example. in many cases, although not all. the legal penalties for 
slaves are harsher. (For lighter penalties for slaves. see 854d-855a; for harsher penalties, see 
867c-868c, 914a-c, and note the flippant cruelty of 844e-845a.) But it is important to see that 
many of these differences—including the facts that slaves’ schedules are imposed on them 
without their having a choice and that they receive little education—are connected with the 
possibility of rational persuasion and rational planning. Even with regard to penalties, Plato 
emphasizes the idea that slaves will not respond to an argument (e.g. 853e-854a). For an inter- 
esting discussion of the ways in which Athens tried to secure for free men the autonomy of their 
bodies, see D. Halperin,"The Democratic Body: Prostitution and Citizenship in Ancient Athens’. 
in One Hundred Years of Homosexuality (New York, 1990), 15-40. 

* Although a full analysis of Plato’s view of freedom in the Republic is far beyond the scope 
of this paper. Plato there usually construes ‘freedom’ (é4evepia and its cognates) either as 
merely a legal or political category or in terms of the ability to choose, either rationally or irra- 
tionally, among a range of options and to act on that choice. (Cf. G, Vlastos, ‘The Theory of 
Social Justice in the Polis in Plato’s Republic’, Mnemosyne, suppl. vol. 50 (1977), t-40: 26-32, 
esp. 30 n. 103.) Thus Plato typically emphasizes the danger of freedom and stresses the need to 
limit it (e.g. 562c-563c). In a few scattered passages we find traces of a more favourable view 
of freedom, although Plato does not work the idea out (e.g. 405a, 577d, and 590c-e, but note 
$903 and 591a2). The connection between freedom and reason goes on to have a long carcer 
in the history of ethical and political philosophy. Onc form of it, for example, plays a central 
role in Kant’s moral philosophy. 
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1. Even in the Gorgias, which in general takes a dim view of persuasion, Plato 
holds that teaching is a form of persuasion and that it is possible for persuasion to 
produce knowledge (Grg. 453d-454e).” 

2. In a passage near the end of the Phaedrus Plato contrasts teaching (to 6:daéat) 
and persuasion (277c5-6), but as we shall see in a moment, it is not clear what sig- 
nificance this contrast has and, in any case, the science of rhetoric outlined there is 
capable of both. It is interesting that in the Laws Plato shows no interest in the 
‘science of rhetoric’ as it is sketched in the Phaedrus. The persuasion he envisages 
in the Laws is more or less the same for everyone, i.e. providing good epistemic 
reasons for the recommended changes in belief. 

3. Two passages which might be thought to show that Plato rejected the possi- 
bility of persuasion producing knowledge are Ti. 51d3-e6 and Thr. 201a—c7. Plato 
appears here to contrast teaching which can produce knowledge with persuasion 
which cannot. But both passages are very brief and in neither is Plato concerned 
with giving a full account of the nature of persuasion. The most plausible interpre- 
tation of them, I think, is to see Plato as contrasting rational argument with a bad 
kind of persuasion—the appeals to emotion and the poor arguments which Plato 
thought all too common—without intending to rule out the possibility of ‘persuad- 
ing’ someone by teaching him. (In the Tinzaeus passage Plato’s thought is the radical 
one that we can have knowledge only of Forms. But even this does not rule out the 
possibility that someone can be taught what, for example, justice is by being brought 
to know the Form of Justice and that this process could be described as ‘persua- 
sion’.) Plato does not explicitly consider this possibility and we should not assume 
that he intends to reject it: refusing to allow that teaching can be a kind of persua- 
sion would be that sort of linguistic legislation that Plato generally avoids.“ 


But even if we thought that Plato is concerned in the Timaeus and Theaetetus to 
advance a restrictive new definition of persuasion such that it did not include teach- 
ing and could not produce knowledge, the important point for us is that, as we have 
seen, Plato in the Laws allows some sorts of persuasion to count as teaching™ and 
thus seems to allow that some sorts of persuasion can produce knowledge.” 


“ Cf J. Murray, ‘Plato on Knowledge, Persuasion and the Art of Rhetoric: Gorgias 
452e-455a’, Ancient Philosophy, 8 (1988), 1-10. 

Plt. 304c10-d2 recommends persuading most people dra pvOosoyiag Gada sa} Ord dtOayiis. 
but the passage seems to allow that the latter would count as persuasion. Cf. Rep. 399b4-7. 

® E.g. 720d, 857d-<, 885d-c. and 888a. 

” See M. Burnyeat, ‘Socrates and the Jury: Paradoxes in Plato’s Distinction between Know- 
ledge and True Belief’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. 54 (1980), 172-91, esp. 
179 f£, for the provocative assertion that Plato in some cases rejects the claim that: If x teaches 
y that p, then x brings it about that y knows that p. For an opposed. and more plausible view, 
cf. J. Barnes, ‘Socrates and the Jury: Paradoxes in Plato's Distinction between Knowledge and 
True Belief, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. 54 (1980), 193-206. Also cf. F. 
Lewis, ‘Knowledge and the Eyewitness: Plato Theaeterus 201a—c’, Canadian Journal of Philoso- 
phy 11 (1981), 185-97. Both Burnyeat (pp. 179 and 190) and Barnes (pp. 196 and 206) cite a 
number of passages in which Plato appears to accept this claim and ail that Burnyeat brings 
against it is a highly controversial interpretation of the brief passage at Tht. 201a4-c7. And even 
if Burnyeat were right about the Theaetetus. this would only show that Plato might describe a 
certain process as an instance of both persuasion and teaching while denying that it produced 
knowledge; it would not show that Plato is committed to saying that every sort of teaching which 
could be truly described as persuasion fails to produce knowledge. 

I would like to thank Dan Brudney, Alan Code, Stephen Halliwell. Tony Long. Sam Schef- 
fler. and Bernard Wilhams for their comments on carlier versions of this paper. 
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THE SOUL AND IMMORTALITY IN 
PLATO’S PHAEDO 


DAVID BOSTOCK 


A. PRELIMINARIES 


The discussion of the main topic of the Phaedo, i.e. the immortality of the 
soul, begins at 63e8 with Socrates offering a further ‘defence’. Like the 
defence that he offered at his trial it is intended to justify the way he has 
lived, but more particularly it is intended as a justification of his present 
attitude in the face of death. His main theme is that the true philosopher 
has been practising for death all his life. As he develops this theme we 
begin to learn what he takes a ‘true philosopher’ to be, and what he thinks 
is actually going to happen to him at his death. Throughout this part of the 
dialogue (63e-69e) the immortality of the soul is simply assumed—of 
course, the rest of the dialogue will be devoted to proving it—and we may 
regard the discussion here as mainly an exposition of what has to be 
proved. In particular. I shall concentrate on the question what exactly it is 
that Socrates calls a ‘soul’ and takes to be immortal. 

He begins by defining death as the scparation of soul and body, and the 
state of being dead as the state in which soul and body exist separately 
from one another (64c4-8). The second part of this definition is somewhat 
careless, for there is obviously no reason to insist that a man’s body must 
go on existing all the time that he is dead (as is later recognized, e.g. at 
80b-c). Those who are sceptical of immortality will evidently say the samc 
of the soul. Setting this aside, another point worth observing is that the 
definition is somewhat vague about wart it is that can be said to dic or be 
dead. For the most part Socrates speaks of a person dying or being dead. 
meaning thereby that his soul and body have separated. But on one occa- 
sion he also speaks of a body dying (106e6), which we can understand as 


From David Bostock. Plato's Phaedo (Clarendon Press, 1986), 21-41. The version printed here 
has been revised for inclusion in the collection. Reprinted with permission from Oxford Uni- 
versity Press and the author. 
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a matter of that body being separated from its soul, and three times he 
speaks of a soul dying or being dead (77d2-4, 84b2, 88a6), which is pre- 
sumably to be taken in the same way. Death as separation, then, can easily 
be understood as applicable to persons and to bodies and to souls. But this 
last usage is somewhat awkward, for in the Final Argument Socrates will 
claim that souls ‘do not admit death’. (His position, obviously, is that souls 
can be separated from bodies, but cannot be destroyed. Perhaps he should 
have admitted that the word ‘death’ has other meanings than that which 
is here assigned to it.) But for the present these problems are hardly 
serious, and [ turn instead to the much more fundamental problem that 
underlies this definition: what is meant by a ‘soul’, and in particular a soul 
‘separated from the body’? 

One must of course begin with the observation that the Greek word 
wouyy (psyche) is not very well translated by the English word ‘soul’. [ shall 
continue to use ‘soul’ as a purely conventional translation, but the English 
word has several unfortunate associations. (For example, it is often 
reserved for use in religious contexts, which is by no means the case with 
the Greek word. In more idiomatic speech ‘soul’ is often associated with 
emotion and feeling, in opposition to reason or intellect. but again there 
is no hint of this with the Greek.) What, then does the Greek word mean? 


B. ACTIVITIES OF THE SOUL 


The Greek word has many meanings. At its widest it simply connotes life. 
in a very general sense. For example, the living and the non-living are con- 
trasted in Greek as the things with soul and without soul (ra guyvyu and 
ta dwvya), and in this dichotomy it is by no means unusual to count plants 
as things with soul, just because they can reasonably be called living things. 
Thus Aristotle, who explicitly recognizes a variety of different kinds of 
soul, has what he calls the ‘nutritive’ soul (t6 gutexdv) as his lowest kind. 
and this is the kind of sou! that plants have. His point is that they exhibit 
life by taking in nourishment and so growing, and because this is some- 
thing that only living things can do there must be a corresponding kind of 
soul responsible for their doing it. All ordinary! living things have this 
‘nutritive’ soul, but many will also have other kinds of soul in addition. For 
example, animals typically have ‘locomotive’ souls, which just means that 
they also exhibit life by moving around, and so on. 

The general principle behind Aristotle’s approach ts clearly to begin by 


' For Aristotle. the stars are alive, and they have ‘locomotive’ souls but no ‘nutritive’ souls. 
God is a living thing with neither of these kinds of soul. 
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classifying the different kinds of activity that living things exhibit, and in 
virtue of which we class them as living, and then to associate a different 
kind of soul with each. It will be best if we too begin with this line of 
approach, listing some of the activities that can be credited to souls, so that 
we can sidestep the awkward question of what kind of a thing the soul is, 
and concentrate rather on what it does. (Equally, I shall begin by being 
somewhat careless over the question whether it is quite right to say that 
the soul itself does this or that, or whether we ought strictly to say that it 
is the person who does these things, by virtue of the soul that he has. I shall 
take up later the question of the relation between the person and his soul.) 

First, then, we should note that ‘soul’ may be invoked to account for any 
activity typical of living things, including those more or less biological 
activities that human beings share with even very ‘lowly’ living things, for 
example nutrition and growth, reproduction, locomotion, and so on. But 
without attempting any more detailed list here, I shall pass straight on to 
what we may call conscious activities, for consciousness seems to us a very 
important ingredient in the typical activities of men (and higher animals), 
and most distinctive of their lifestyle. Within this general area there are 
still a wide variety of activities which can usefully be distinguished. 


(i) Perception is perhaps the most simple form of conscious activity, as 
when one feels hot or cold, or hears a loud bang, or sees a blue sky. But it 
should be noted that we also speak of perception when much more sophis- 
ticated activities are concerned, for example seeing that the approaching 
bus is a no. 7. One cannot have this kind of perception without (in this 
example) some knowledge of what buses are, and of the significance of this 
way of classifying them; so altogether more complex mental apparatus is 
involved, Along with simple perceptions one might include feeling pain, 
which seems just a special kind of perception. Ina different direction, many 
have sought to assimilate memory to perception, and one might also wish 
to add the peculiar phenomena of dreaming, hallucinating, and so forth. 

(ii) Perception very often leads to action because we have goals, or 
desires, e.g. the avoidance of pain. Desires again range from very simple 
kinds, such as hunger or thirst, which are quite naturally called ‘bodily’, to 
much more sophisticated kinds. Consider, for example, the differences 
between wanting a drink, wanting to watch television, wanting to be prime 
minister, wanting to know who put the drawing-pin on the chair, wanting 
to understand differential equations, and so on and on indefinitely. Clearly 
there is scope for all manner of classifications of different kinds of desire. 
Along with desires we might mention the enjoyment or pleasure one may 
get from satisfying a desire (or in other ways), and the unpleasantness 
of pain or hunger, or again of continuing to be baffled by differential 
equations. 
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(iii) Desires are in some ways similar, and in other ways dissimilar, to 
emotions such as fear, love, hatred, compassion, and so on. Some emotions 
(such as fear or embarrassment) are typically short-lived states, involving 
special kinds of feelings, and often with marked physical manifestations 
(e.g. sweating, blushing). Others are long-lasting states of mind with no 
such accompaniments, and shade off towards those states of mind or dis- 
positions which we count as part of a man’s character. (Compare pride, 
which is sometimes counted as an emotion, and humility, which usually is 
not, with, for example, meanness or generosity.) Along with the emotions 
we might perhaps mention moods such as boredom, hilarity, depression, 
exhilaration, and so on. 

(iv) Most perceptions, desires, and emotions inevitably presuppose 
knowledge of some kind, or at least belief. Some beliefs arise fairly directly 
from perception (‘This is water’), some are based on past perception and 
memory (‘Water satisfies thirst’), some are due to reasoning of various 
kinds (‘Drinking-water is colourless. This water is dark green. So it prob- 
ably isn’t fit to drink’). Reason, again, may be classified into various forms. 
In one aspect (just hinted at), reason is often thought of as controlling our 
desires and emotions, and therefore directing our actions. But in another 
aspect it may be seen as operating ‘itself by itself’, as when we work out a 
sum simply because we want to know the answer, and with no intention 
to act on it. This is often called ‘theoretical reason’, contrasted with ‘prac- 
tical reason’, and I shall have more to say about it as we proceed, since it 
is clearly important to the Phaedo. 


This little catalogue of conscious activities (and states) makes no claim 
to completeness, but does illustrate the wide variety of forms of con- 
sciousness: we are typically conscious of almost all the activities and states 
just listed, and since the soul is specially connected with consciousness they 
can all be credited to the soul. (On the face of it, they could almost all 
occur unconsciously too; whether they should then be attributed to the 
soul is perhaps a matter for debate, which I shall not enter into.) 


C. THE DISEMBODIED SOUL (63E-68C, 80C-84B) 


When it is claimed that a man’s soul is immortal, or anyway that it goes 
on existing in separation from the body, this claim implies that some at 
least of these (or similar) activities continue in the separated state. Perhaps 
this is not strictly necessary. One might be able to make sense of a theory 
according to which when the soul was separated from the body it remained 
dormant, and nothing at all happened in it. But clearly Plato’s theory is not 
of this kind. He holds that the separated soul does indeed remain conscious 
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and active. What kinds of activities, then, does he think do continue in the 
separated state? 

When one reads Socrates’ Defence (63e-69e), one is inevitably given 
the impression that the only activities of the soul that can survive separa- 
tion are the activities of the true philosopher. The philosopher, we find. 
averts his attention from such pleasures as food and drink and sex 
(64d4~7), and does not desire material possessions (64d8-e6). Such desires 
concern the body, and such pleasures come by way of the body, whereas 
the philosopher has no concern with things bodily. The implication appar- 
ently is that since in the separated state there is no body, these desires and 
pleasures cannot then occur. Next we find that the philosopher despises 
perception and the use of his bodily senses. eyes and ears and so on 
(65a9-b7). They are merely a hindrance to what he is interested in, and 
they too. one presumes, will not occur when there is no body. Similarly, the 
body distracts him by needing to be looked after, by filling him with irrele- 
vant lusts and desires, and with fears (and presumably other emotions) 
(66b7-—c5). Again the point scems to be that when the body falls away, these 
desires and emotions will fall away with it, and in the separated state there 
will be no such things. What the philosopher is concerned with is called 
‘reasoning’ (16 AoyiGea8ut, 65c2) and described as reaching out for the 
forms ‘by pure intellect alone’ (eidcxpivijc Ordvoua, avdty Kad’ abtijy. 66a2). 
Pursuing this goal. the philosopher is already separating his soul from his 
body as much as he can, and in that way practising for the complete sep- 
aration that death will bring. We must presumably infer that pure reason- 
ing will continue into the separated state, but nothing else will. 

Before proceeding, I should add a few notes on what we have had so 
tar. First, we are not here offered any very good explanation of why the 
philosopher despises his senses (65a9-b7). It is claimed that they are not 
accurate or clear, but no argument is offered for this, and it is anyway not 
much of a ground for rejecting them as a source of knowledge. But as we 
read on it becomes clear that the real complaint about them is not that 
what they tell us is inaccurate, but that what they tcll us about—thc phys- 
ical world—is something that is of no interest. For the philosopher's 
concern is with forms, and forms are not to be grasped by the senses 
anyway. but by pure intellect. There is no explanation at this point of how 
one can pursue an intellectual enquiry into anything if one cannot at least 
start from information supplied by the senses. and indeed this would seem 
to be a difficult problem. For centuries philosophers have supposed that 
all knowledge must begin with experience, for what other starting-point is 
there? But Plato clearly does not agree. He thinks that genuine knowledge 
is always knowledge of what he calls ‘forms’, and is to be attained by a 
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quite different method, i.e. the ‘method of hypothesis’ (explained mainly 
at 94d-100a and 101d-e). I cannot discuss these topics here, so ] simply 
accept for present purposes what Plato has to say about forms and our 
knowledge of them. 

A second point worth making here is that Plato is not saying, as a first 
reading might suggest, that while it is the soul that engages in reasoning it 
is the body that perceives, desires, fears, and so on. If that were his view, it 
would be difficult to explain how the body’s doing these things could so 
upset the soul, or why getting rid of these desires and emotions should 
count as purifying the soul. (It would also be difficult to explain the dif- 
ferent view of the disembodied soul that we shall meet shortly.) Rather, it 
is the soul than actually does these things, but it does them when it is in a 
body, and because of the body it is in. Thus when it sees it sees through 
the eyes of the body, and will no longer see when it has no body to furnish 
eyes. Similarly when it wants food it does so because of the feeling which 
it gets from the body’s empty stomach, which again is a feeling it will be 
free of when it has no body. Generally, while it is in a body it will be sen- 
sible of what happens in that body, and this sensibility will inevitably give 
rise to perceptions, desires, and emotions of all kinds. They happen in the 
soul, but they would not happen if there were no body for the soul to be 
sensible of. 

This brings me back to the main point that I wish to make. Although 
there is no direct statement in the Phaedo that it is only the faculty of pure 
reason that survives into the disembodied state, that must surely be the 
implication of Socrates’ Defence. The philosopher is described as one who 
attempts to separate his soul from his body as much as he can, and in effect 
what this comes to is that he concentrates all his efforts on pure reason- 
ing and pays as little attention as possible to the perceptions, desires, and 
emotions which arise only because he has a body. This is said to be prac- 
tising for death, which is the complete separation of soul from body. It must 
surely follow that in death the soul has no such perceptions, desires, and 
emotions; it rejoices always in pure reason and nothing else. 


But it is now time to look at some of the other activities which are else- 
where credited to disembodied souls. We have not completely described 
even the state of the dead philosopher, for we have omitted to mention 
that he will be happy, and will enjoy the society of other gods and (pos- 
sibly) other men (63b-c, 69e, 81a). But with ordinary non-philosophers our 


2 In 94b~d it does appear to be the body which has desires and emotions and not the soul, 
but the passage is in any case a suprising one. I add a brief comment on it in my final section. 
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description has been way off target, for it seems that they practise pure 
reason no more after their deaths than before. Rather, they fear Hades 
(81c11), they retain their desires for things bodily (81e1), and they keep 
their characters as virtuous or vicious, social or anti-social, mild or cruel, 
temperate or gluttonous, and so forth (81e-82b). If we may add the evi- 
dence of the closing myth, they also retain a memory of their past lives 
(108b), and can meaningfully be punished and rewarded (133d-e). Dead 
souls can appeal to one another, persuade one another, forgive one 
another, and so on (114a-b). In these passages it appears that disembodied 
souls are capable of pretty well all those conscious activities that embod- 
ied souls are capable of: they can perceive (though presumably without 
eyes), they can feel pain (though without nerves), they can be frightened 
(though without adrenalin), etc. I do not wish to imply that this picture is 
self-contradictory—I do not think it is—but certainly it seems rather less 
plausible than the more economical picture we had first. 

It may be suggested that Plato does offer some explanation of how this 
could be so: when a non-philosopher dies, he suggests that the soul is not 
after all completely separated from the body, but remains ‘interspersed 
with a corporeal element’ (81c4). But this is surely not an explanation that 
we should take seriously (and its application to ghosts is presumably 
humorous). If we do take it seriously, then it will imply that the non- 
philosopher’s soul is in life extended throughout his body, and retains this 
shape after death, with some material particles somehow ‘clinging’ to it. 
We can then contrast this with the spatial language which is sometimes 
used of the philosopher’s soul, which is said to ‘assemble and gather itself 
together, away from every part of the body, alone by itself’ (67c8; cf. 80e5). 
The philosopher’s soul is perhaps squeezed into a tight ball, so dense that 
there are no gaps or chinks where a material particle might be embedded, 
and so smooth of surface that none can stick to it. The theory can then be 
tested by accurate weighing of bodies just before and just after death: we 
expect to find that a non-philosopher’s body suffers some weight loss at 
death, while a philosopher’s body does not. But obviously this interpreta- 
tion of the Phaedo is absurd. It treats the soul as if it were made of some 
quasi-material stuff, and just the kind of thing that might be blown apart 
by the wind, especially if you happened to die in a storm (77e1). It is not 
what Plato means to suggest at all, and when he spoke of a soul being 
‘interspersed with a corporeal element’ he obviously meant to be under- 
stood as speaking figuratively. His point was just that the soul retains its 
desires for things bodily. 

The belief in a reasonably ‘full’ mental life after death is common, and 
from Homer onwards (Odyssey 11) all those who have pictured it have 
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pictured the souls of the dead as having the shape of human bodies, and 
as doing just the kind of things that ordinary living human beings do. Upon 
reflection one has to admit that this picture is not to be taken literally, but 
we continue to use it because we do not know any better picture to sub- 
stitute for it. Plato is no exception. He has no explanation of how disem- 
bodied souls can continue with very much the same range of conscious 
activities as living humans have, but he evidently believes that they do, and 
so he pictures them as if they were living human beings. We do him an 
injustice if we think he took the picture seriously. 


The Phaedo, then, contains two distinct views of life after death. One, 
which is very much a philosopher’s view, and is applied to the philosopher’s 
death, supposes that at death all those aspects of conscious activity which 
depend upon the soul’s awareness of its body will fall away, and as a result 
the disembodied soul will be capable of pure reasoning but nothing else. 
The other, which is the more usual religious view, and is applied to other 
deaths, supposes that pretty well all the conscious activities of ordinary 
living human beings will persist into the disembodied state. The two are 
reconciled by a religious doctrine, which Plato took over from Orphics or 
Pythagoreans, a doctrine of sin, purgatory, reincarnation, and eventual 
purification and release from ‘the wheel of rebirth’. In more detail, the doc- 
trine is that when you die then you are punished for your sins either by a 
longish period in purgatory (as in the Myth), or by a brisk reincarnation 
in a less pleasant form of life (as in the elaboration to Socrates’ Defence), 
or by first one and then the other, which seems to be Plato’s standard 
version (as in the myth of the Republic). So the object is to live a life that 
avoids sin—or, if one such life is not enough, then sufficiently many 
(usually three, according to the myth of the Phaedrus). This is ‘purification’ 
(xaéBapors), and will release you from the wheel of rebirth and admit you 
to bliss everlasting. To obtain our reconciliation, all we have to do is to 
adapt this religious doctrine. We take bliss everlasting to be the philosophic 
afterlife, in which the soul pursues pure reason and nothing else, and we 
take the life of purification to be the philosophic life, in which the body 
and all its works are held in contempt, and all energies are concentrated 
on the life of pure reason. The point here is that pure reason can be 
pursued in complete independence from all things bodily, and it is there- 
fore the most admirable feature of the soul. (As Aristotle was to stress 
later, it is also the feature in which human beings most differ from other 
animals.) It will then follow as a corollary that sin must be equated with 
paying attention to bodily things. If killing others, injuring others, and 
behaving violently towards one’s parents are to count as sins (114a), that 
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must be because they are cases of paying attention to bodily things, for the 
scheme now requires that that and nothing else be the criterion of sin. 

Now that we have the full doctrine before us, a point that may be 
observed in parenthesis is that Socrates’ Defence is misexpressed. Socrates 
says simply that he has spent his whole life practising for death, but he 
does not mean that he has been practising for what happens to all men 
when they die. On the contrary, he has been practising for a very special 
kind of death, the death that admits you to bliss everlasting. That is not, 
however, a very serious criticism. It is more important to consider the 
implications which this scheme has for morality, implications which Plato 
himself points to in 68c5-69d2. 


D. IMPLICATIONS FOR MORALITY (68CS5-69D2) 


Socrates begins with the claim that what is commonly called bravery 
(avdpeia) belongs especially to philosophers, and what is commonly called 
temperance (aw@pootyy)* belongs only to them (68c). Both these claims 
may be questioned, because Socrates seems to have misidentified what are 
commonly called bravery and temperance. Bravery he takes to be simply 
a matter of fearlessness in the face of death (68d), and no doubt it is fair to 
claim that the philosopher does have this characteristic. But in fact we com- 
monly think that there are many other situations in which bravery may be 
displayed, e.g. by standing up to physical or mental torture, by being pre- 
pared to risk life or health or goods in a noble cause, or simply by being 
calm or cheerful in conditions of pain or adversity. (Plato had discussed the 
question ‘What is bravery?’ in the Laches, and he there saw a much wider 
range for it.) There seems to be no special reason why the philosopher 
should display these other sorts of bravery as well. With temperance the 
objection is rather different. We can grant Plato that what is commonly 
called temperance concerns those kinds of desires that he calls ‘bodily’, but 
ordinarily temperance is taken to require moderation or well-orderedness 
in the pursuit of these desires (yew Koopiwg mepi adtdc¢), and not scorning 
them altogether (éyecv dlry@pwe)(68c8-10). The philosopher, it seems, is a 
single-minded ascetic who suppresses all his bodily desires, and this is not 
what is ordinarily called temperance (or moderation, or self-control) at all.‘ 


> owpoodvy is a notoriously untranslatable word. It combines the notions of temperance, 


moderation, and self-control, and often shades off into meaning just ‘good sense’. 
* Aristotle would regard it as a vice opposed to temperance, which he calls dvaoOnuia (EN 
1107°6-8). 
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(Nor is there any reason to suppose that only philosophers have it: misers 
and power-seekers may have it too, as our text appears to recognize at 
82c5-8.) 

Socrates goes on to say that there is something strange and illogical 
(Gtonov, 683; ddtvatov, 68e3) about ordinary bravery and ordinary tem- 
perance. Ordinarily, he says, a man is ‘brave through fear’—fear of some- 
thing he regards as worse than death, perhaps shame, or dishonour. 
Similarly the ordinary temperate man is ‘temperate through being over- 
come by pleasures’, in so far as he abstains from pursuing some pleasures 
only because he desires others. (For example, he abstains from drinking 
too much tonight because he wants the ‘pleasure’ of a clear head tomor- 
row.) There is actually nothing strange or illogical about this, but it is made 
to seem strange when the claim that the brave man is brave ‘through fear’ 
(of greater evils) is re-expressed as the claim that he is brave ‘through cow- 
ardice’ (68d12), and similarly when the claim that the temperate man is 
temperate through his desire for other pleasures is put as his being over- 
come by these other pleasures, and hence as his being temperate ‘through 
intemperance’. So apparently these virtues are ‘caused’ by their opposite 
vices. But both these extensions are illegitimate. 

Intemperance is not a matter of being led by any desire—e.g. by the 
desire for health—but rather of giving in to immoderate desires, and espe- 
cially immoderate bodily desires, when one ought not to. Similarly, cow- 
ardice is not a matter of being led by any fear. Plato himself earlier 
specified the relevant fear as specifically the fear of death, and on this 
account being led by fear of shame or dishonour would not be cowardly. 
But anyway Plato’s simple characterization obviously will not do. Suppose 
I am thirsty, but abstain from drinking the weedkiller through fear of 
death, and instead go off to get a drink of water. Surely that is not a case 
of cowardice? Perhaps a better suggestion might be this: just as intemper- 
ance is giving in to immoderate desires, so perhaps cowardice is giving in 
to unworthy fears, when one ought not to.° The ordinary temperate man, 
according to Plato, resists his immoderate (bodily) desires only because he 
has other desires too that he wants to satisfy, but there is no reason why 
these other desires should also be immoderate bodily desires. Similarly, the 
ordinary brave man may resist his unworthy fears only through fear of 
something else, but again that other fear need not be an unworthy one. 
Some distinctions such as these are certainly required, for otherwise, if we 


* But are courage and cowardice always concerned with fears? Neither the child who cries 
when he is mildly hurt, nor the child who bites back his tears when he is badly hurt, need be 
afraid of anything. 
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adopt Socrates’ way of talking, every rational action whatever will be done 
through cowardice and through intemperance. If it is a rational action, 
there will be some purpose that the agent is trying to achieve, and we can 
always say that he acts out of a desire for the pleasure of achieving that 
purpose, and out of a fear that unless he so acts it will not be achieved. 
This applies even to the philosopher: he wants the pleasure of philoso- 
phizing and fears to be deprived of it. But Socrates would not like us to 
conclude that he is therefore intemperate and cowardly. 


Although we can in this way remove the ‘illogicality’ that Plato professed 
to find in the ordinary man’s behaviour, we have not touched the main 
complaint that he has against it, namely that its motivation is purely hedo- 
nistic: it consists in trading off one pleasure against another, and has as its 
object just the all-round maximization of pleasure (69a6 ff.). Clearly he is 
thinking here of more or less bodily pleasures; at any rate he is certainly 
excepting the pleasure of philosophy. But it would appear that once we 
add that into the account, the position of the philosopher is not essentially 
different. He is equally bent on maximizing pleasure, we might say, and his 
life differs from others only because he enjoys philosophy (or ‘wisdom’; 
@povyots) much more than anything else. So he obtains his greatest plea- 
sure by putting all his energies into philosophy and paying no heed to the 
things of the body, but for all that it still seems to be pleasure that he is 
pursuing. Perhaps, indeed, he is pursuing it more efficiently than others, 
because he is also taking into account the fact that his way of life will lead 
swiftly to bliss everlasting, while other ways will not. His hedonism, there- 
fore, takes the longer view, and is very much better thought out. But is it 
not still hedonism? 

Perhaps some light would be shed on this if we could follow out the con- 
trast between ‘what is commonly called’ a virtue and the corresponding 
‘true virtue’, for Plato evidently intends such a contrast, but seems to lose 
sight of it. One expects him to say that whereas ordinary bravery consists 
in overcoming the fear of death with the help of some other and counter- 
vailing fear, the ‘true bravery’ which is characteristic of the philosopher 
consists in his not having the fear of death in the first place. Equally the 
philosopher’s ‘true temperance’ will consist in his not having the tempta- 
tion to indulge in bodily desires, whereas ordinary temperate men do have 
such temptations but overcome them (when they are immoderate) with 
the help of other desires. I think, indeed, that this is what he means to say 
about true temperance and true bravery at 69b8-c3. Can we extend this 
idea to explain in the same way the notion of ‘true justice’ (d:xacoovvy) 
and the generalization to ‘all true virtue’ (Kai ovdAnBdny ddndic apeti; 
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69b3)?° If so, then the thought will be that ordinary men are tempted away 
from virtue because of their interest in things bodily, and consequently if 
they do continue to act virtuously it can only be by resisting these temp- 
tations with the help of some countervailing ‘temptation’. By contrast, the 
true philosopher never is tempted away from virtue in the first place.’ Plato 
is claiming, then, that the only reason why men are tempted from the path 
of virtue is that they pay too much attention to the body and all its works. 
But once a man sees that the only valuable thing is wisdom, and devotes 
himself single-mindedly to this, then all vicious temptations will fall away 
and his conduct will automatically be virtuous. That is what counts as ‘true 
virtue’. (Admittedly this interpretation goes somewhat beyond anything 
that is to be found in our text. The very obscure characterization of ‘true 
virtue’ as a matter of recognizing that wisdom is the only ‘right coin’ 
(69a9-10) is a decidedly inadequate way of making the point I am here 
attributing to Plato.) 

Supposing that that is Plato’s doctrine, then he is doubly wrong: there 
are other temptations from the path of virtue than those which stem from 
the body, and the single-minded pursuit of wisdom will not preserve one 
from them. Indeed if we pursue wisdom in so devoted a fashion that this 
pursuit governs our every action, then there will be many virtues that we 
will lack. Plato has made out a case for saying that our single-minded 
philosopher will have a kind of courage, and that he will have a kind of 
temperance (though his ‘courage’ seems limited to one particular situa- 
tion, and his ‘temperance’—which seems more the asceticism of a fanatic— 
is far removed from the ordinary virtue). But consider now some virtues 
that he will not have. We can, in fact, begin with justice: why should it be 
supposed that one whose whole ambition is the pursuit of ‘wisdom’ should 
treat others justly and fairly? How would that help him in his one over- 
riding pursuit? Why, indeed, should he be kind, considerate, loyal, merci- 
ful, generous, helpful, forgiving, and so on? How would that assist his 
intellectual enquiry? The answer must be that it would not. The demands 
of other people are just as unwelcome distractions to him as are the 
demands of his own body, and he will withdraw from them as much as he 
can. Yet morality, as we think of it, is primarily a matter of how one behaves 
towards others. The virtues of courage and temperance are in fact 
untypical, and are often distinguished as ‘self-regarding’ virtues, since they 


* Gallop translates ‘and, in short, true goodness’, using ‘goodness’ (instead of the more usual 
‘virtue’) for dperj. Evidently, a generalization to ali true goodness-or-virtue is intended. 
(Phaedo, ed. D. Gallop (Oxford, 1975).) 

” In Aristotle’s language ordinary men can at best attain ‘self-control’ (éyxpdrera), which Aris- 
totle ranks below ‘virtue’. 
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can perfectly well be manifested in actions which do not affect other 
people. But most virtues are ‘other-regarding’, and essentially concern 
one’s behaviour to others. These virtues it seems that our philosopher will 
lack altogether. At any rate the temptation to act only with his own ends 
in view is a temptation he will certainly have, and apparently he will see 
no reason to resist it. 

In short, the morality which our ‘true philosopher’ lays claim to is thor- 
oughly egocentric. Perhaps it need not be classed as a kind of hedonism. 
At any rate, our dialogue lays no stress on the pleasure to be got from 
the pursuit of wisdom, though this is something that Plato does stress 
elsewhere (notably Republic 9, 580d-588a). Perhaps we could say that so 
far as the Phaedo is concerned wisdom is to be pursued for its own sake, 
and irrespective of any enjoyment that its pursuit may bring. But still, the 
philosopher clearly pursues Ais own wisdom. That is the one thing he 
wants, and the one thing that will get him where he wants to be, off the 
cycle of reincarnation and away to bliss everlasting. To this one overriding 
ambition everything else is subordinate, not only the demands of his own 
body but also all sympathy for others, all concern for justice, and in short 
practically everything that we consider important to morality. For this to 
be at all acceptable as an account of ‘true virtue’, it would have to be 
argued that a concern for others is in fact needed as a prerequisite for the 
efficient pursuit of one’s own intellectual goals, and Plato does indeed try 
to argue in this way in his Republic. 1 cannot discuss that argument here, 
but I think it is obvious that the proposition to be argued for is, at least on 
the face of it, very implausible. 

After this digression on morality, let us return to our proper subject, the 
soul. 


E. THE SOUL AND THE PERSON 


We have seen that, so far as the ordinary person is concerned, Plato’s view 
is that in its disembodied state the soul retains pretty much the same range 
of conscious activities as the person enjoyed when alive, including many 
which we naturally think of as due to the happenings in the body. Of course 


* One could imagine a modification of Plato's doctrine, in which the pursuit of wisdom was 
recognized to be a co-operative endeavour, and the object was to make as much wisdom as pos- 
sible available to the human race. There would still be objections to be raised to this view, though 
they would not be quite the same objections. But anyway, this would be quite a drastic modifi- 
cation to the religious doctrine of sin, purification, and release from the wheel of rebirth, which 
was our starting-point. That religious doctrine was always egocentric. 
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the soul will no longer be performing its function of animating a body— 
neither such unconscious functions as keeping the heart beating nor such 
(normally) conscious functions as moving the limbs—but a very good 
range of its activities will survive. Moreover, the dead soul is thought of as 
keeping the memory of its life on earth, much the same desires, skills, char- 
acter, and dispositions, and most of what we regard as contributing to a 
man’s personality. It is therefore very reasonable to say that we can regard 
what survives as still the same soul, and indeed to identify the soul with 
the person and count it as the continuing existence of that same person. 
When I die, 7 do not cease to exist, and what survives still counts as me, 
though now I have lost my body much as in life I might lose a limb. 

But what happens when my soul is reincarnated in a new body? In what 
sense does that new body have the same soul as I had? What makes it the 
same? Certainly no new child will be born already equipped with my mem- 
ories, my knowledge, my character, and so on. It may be tempting to 
imagine that the new child has a soul made from the same lump of ‘soul- 
stuff’ as mine was, in the kind of way in which the same lump of gold may 
be moulded into first one shape and then another. But the difficulty here 
is that souls are supposed to be immaterial things, and the notion of an 
immaterial stuff does not seem to make much sense. When we conceive 
the soul as capable of existing in isolation from matter, we are conceiving 
it as a centre of consciousness, and there seems to be no sense in which 
the newborn child will have the same consciousness as I now have. 

One might perhaps make some headway with the idea of a latent 
propensity for certain activities. For example, if I am good at mental arith- 
metic, perhaps my soul will easily (re)acquire this skill when it is next incar- 
nated, though obviously it will not be born with it. We may extend this idea 
to other features of my personality. Those who believe in reincarnation 
have often wished to say that memory too is carried over in a latent form, 
though in this case it will practically always remain latent, and never come 
to the surface. (There are just a few cases of people who claim to remem- 
ber a previous life, but they form an infinitesimal proportion of mankind.) 
Since the idea of a permanently latent memory is somewhat suspect, one 
might take it as part of the theory of reincarnation that the memories will 
come to the surface again when the soul is next discarnate, and in that state 
a soul will enjoy memories of all its previous lives—or, if that seems too 
overwhelming, at least of its fairly recent lives. (Memories may fade with 
time, but for discarnate souls the time-span will be very long.) However, 
it must be admitted that this is not how Plato himself seems to envisage 
it. 

The reason why memory seems so important in this issue is that nothing 
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else seems adequate to ensure the identity of an immaterial centre of con- 
sciousness over time. A soul at one time may surely have all the same ambi- 
tions, skills, character, and personality as some other soul did earlier, and 
the two need not on this account be the same soul. Unfortunately, the same 
may be argued to be true of memory as well: though it does not in fact 
seem to happen, there is surely nothing impossible in the suggestion that 
two souls which are indeed different souls should nevertheless each seem 
to remember doing exactly the same things. You may reply that only one 
of them can be genuinely remembering, and the other must be suffering 
from a delusion of some kind, but then you are faced with the difficulty of 
distinguishing between genuine and apparent memory in a way which does 
not presuppose that we can already attach some content to the idea of 
being the same soul. Since the issues here become very complicated, I shall 
have to leave this question unresolved. 

For the sake of argument, let us suppose that the question is satisfacto- 
rily settled, and that we can make adequate sense of the idea that the same 
soul may occupy now one body and now another, with periods of discar- 
nate existence in between. I shall leave aside the further question whether 
we have any reason to think that this theory is true, or whether on the con- 
trary it has been upset by facts which Plato knew nothing of (such as the 
age of the earth and the growth of population). For there is still a further 
philosophical question which needs raising, namely as to the relation 
between the soul and the person. On Plato’s theory, an ordinary living 
person is a combination of soul and body, and at his death that combina- 
tion is destroyed. Must not that be the destruction of him, the person? 
Perhaps, indeed, his soul will live on earth again in another body, but that 
is surely not the same as to say that he will live again. I think it would be 
generally agreed that if, when I die, your brain is transplanted into my body 
and the heart is started up again and the body made to live once more, 
then that may be another life for that body, but it will not be another life 
for me. Assuming the liaison between brain and consciousness that we nor- 
mally do assume, the resulting person would have your consciousness and 
my body. But I am not to be identified with my body, and though the body 
may live again it does not follow that I shall. Why should we not say exactly 
the same thing about the soul? 

The answer is implicit in the example I have just introduced. If your 
brain is transplanted into my body, and as a result your memories, your 
mental capacities, your character and personality change from one body 
to another, then indeed the resulting person is not I. But surely it is you? 
We are familiar with the idea that you might have a kidney transplant or 
a heart transplant, and this seems merely to be the extreme case of a whole- 
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body transplant. As one might say, where your consciousness is, there also 
are you. Generally, if a person is a combination of a soul, conceived as a 
centre of consciousness, and a body, then the soul is the dominant partner 
so far as the identity of that person is concerned. Admittedly, we have seen 
that there are problems in understanding the notion of ‘same conscious- 
ness’, problems which are partly sidestepped in my example by bringing 
in the brain, and assuming that if we have the same brain then we shall 
have the same consciousness. But if these problems can be favourably 
resolved, then it does not seem unreasonable to identify the person with 
his consciousness. 

But now notice that it is crucial to this theory that being the same soul 
should be a matter of continuity of consciousness, for if we adopt any other 
account of being the same soul it will no longer be reasonable to identify 
the person with his soul. For example, suppose we think of a soul merely 
as a kind of animating agent that makes a body live, and not specially con- 
nected with consciousness, much as an engine may ‘animate’ a car. The 
same engine may be transferred from one car to another—cars of very dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, and very different performance on the road—and 
there is no temptation to say that these cars are all really ‘the same car’, 
just because they have the same engine. (On the contrary, a car may be 
given a new engine and still remain the same car.) Similarly for souls. If 
what now animates me will one day animate an astronaut, but there is no 
continuity of consciousness between me and that astronaut, then it is quite 
unreasonable to regard his life as another life for me. I am not my ‘ani- 
mating agent’ on this view, and / shall never be an astronaut. 


With these points in mind, let us consider Plato’s own version of the theory 
of reincarnation. When I die, then since I am an ordinary person who has 
not spent his life withdrawing from all things bodily, it will be reasonable 
to say that I do survive into the disembodied state. For in the case of ordi- 
nary persons Plato does provide as much continuity of consciousness as 
one could ask between the embodied and the disembodied soul. But the 
difficulty comes when we consider the next transition back to the embod- 
ied state, for here Plato seems to provide no continuity of consciousness 
at all. Indeed he envisages my soul returning to earth to inhabit a donkey, 
a hawk, or an ant, and it is impossible to see how the consciousness of such 
a creature could still be my consciousness. (When Apuleius told how he 
was transformed into a donkey, he convinced us that the donkey was 
indeed he by allowing it to retain his memories, his desires, and his per- 
sonality. That made it a very unusual donkey.) Perhaps one can find some 
sense in which it is still my soul that will be animating these later creatures, 
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but in that case I am not my soul, and though my soul may be immortal, 
lam not. 

In the case of ordinary people, then, it is the transition from the disem- 
bodied state back to be next embodied state which creates the greatest 
problem, but this problem at least does not arise for the ‘true philosopher’. 
When he dies, his soul never does return for a further earthly life. But here 
we have another problem: does enough of his soul survive death for it to 
be reasonable to say that he survives? At a first glance it appears that the 
answer must be ‘no’, for the only thing about him that persists beyond his 
death is his capacity for abstract reasoning, reasoning which does not in 
any way depend on what he has learnt through his body. This appears to 
be so small a part of his total personality that it is unreasonable to iden- 
tify it with him, and difficult to say in what sense it can even be identified 
with his soul. Are we to suppose that at least his soul will remember its 
experiences on earth, even though it has no use for such memories? Since 
Plato gives us no information on such points, it seems rash to speculate. 
But perhaps we can just say this: during his life the philosopher has as it 
were ‘identified himself’ with his capacity for pure reasoning, in so far as 
that is the only thing he has been interested in, and that may make it seem 
reasonable to say that he survives. On the other hand, my own conscious- 
ness of myself as distinct from others seems not to play any role in the 
kind of abstract reasoning that Plato envisages, so perhaps it should be 
regarded as one of those things that the philosopher loses at death. But in 
that case what survives is not even self-conscious, and if so then it surely 
cannot be identified with the person it has survived from. 

Of course Plato speaks, throughout the Phaedo, in terms of personal sur- 
vival. Socrates says ‘Cheer up! This is not the end of me. / am going from 
here to a better place.’ It would surely be less comforting if he had said 
‘This is, after all, the end of me, but some bits of me will still survive: my 
bones will last for a little while yet, and my reasoning capacity will be dis- 
porting itself elsewhere.’ But although it is clearly a personal survival that 
Plato envisages, we can only say that he has not really seen the problems 
that this involves. 


Since Plato seems never to have abandoned the doctrine of reincarnation, 
he can never have seen the problem of personal survival properly. But it 
is connected, as we observed, with the question how much of the soul is 
supposed to survive death, and on this he certainly did have further 
thoughts. Indeed the Republic poses the question more sharply by explic- 
itly distinguishing three different parts which together make up the whole 
soul. The ‘top’ part is the reasoning part (té Aoy:owxév), and this both 
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pursues theoretical reasoning (about forms) and has the job of controlling 
the desires. The ‘bottom’ part is called the desiring part (ro émOupntKor), 
and this is responsible for the bodily desires and for such longer-term 
desires as spring from the bodily desires, such as the love of money. In the 
Republic there is less emphasis on the role of the body in prompting these 
desires, and more emphasis on the point that the desires are themselves 
desires of the soul. Finally, the ‘middle’ part is called the spirited part (6 
Ouyoedés), and to some extent it seems to represent emotions, such as 
anger or self-reproach, while to some extent it seems to be the seat of 
another kind of desire, the desire for honour and glory and success in 
public life. It is accounted a ‘natural ally’ of the reasoning part. There are 
some problems with the precise delimitation of the functions of these three 
parts, which I do not intend to go into, but one must applaud Plato’s recog- 
nition that the soul is not after all such a simple and unitary thing as the 
Phaedo seems sometimes to suggest. 

Like the Phaedo, the Republic also argues that the soul is immortal, but 
seems curiously undecided as to how much of it is immortal. The argument 
itself (which is quite unlike any argument in the Phaedo) speaks simply of 
‘the soul’, and appears to apply to the whole soul (608d-610e). But then 
there is a passage—reminiscent of the Affinity Argument in the Phaedo— 
which suggests that since the soul is immortal it cannot really be compos- 
ite, but must merely appear composite because of its association with the 
body (611b-612a). However, the question is not further explored there, 
and it seems that Plato continued to remain uncertain over it. The three 
parts of the soul reappear in the Phaedrus (likened to a charioteer con- 
trolling a white horse and a black horse), and in the Timaeus (located in 
the head, the breast, and the belly, respectively). In the Phaedrus it cer- 
tainly seems to be implied that the compound of all three parts is immor- 
tal, but in the Timaeus we are clearly told that only the reasoning part is 
immortal. 

Viewed in terms of the later doctrine of parts, the Phaedo’s position is 
that only the reasoning part is, strictly speaking, immortal. The other parts 
will standardly survive from one incarnation to the next, but they can be 
made to wither away by living a suitably philosophic life, and when that 
happens the reasoning part is freed from the wheel of rebirth and never 
comes back to earth again. (But then the question arises: how did the soul 
acquire those other unwanted parts in the first place? Perhaps the Phae- 
drus reflects Plato’s uneasiness over this question.) Ideally, we should of 
course hope to determine how much of the soul is immortal by seeing what 
is proved to be immortal by the arguments for immortality, and this brings 
me at last to a consideration of those arguments. 
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F. THE ARGUMENTS FOR IMMORTALITY 


There are essentially four arguments, namely the Cyclical Argument 
(69e-72d), the Recollection Argument (72e-77d), the Affinity Argument 
(77e-80b), and the Final Argument (95e-106e). But between the third and 
the fourth there comes an Interlude (84c-95e), which is highly relevant to 
our topic. I take them in order. 

The Cyclical Argument aims to show that the cycle of death and rebirth 
must go on for ever, since otherwise everything would end up dead, which 
is assumed to be impossible (72a-d). (This is quite a curious assumption, 
from our point of view. It is also at odds with Plato’s own view that philoso- 
phers can after all escape the cycle of death and rebirth, for why should 
not every soul end up as a philosopher?) It is clear that what Plato is think- 
ing is that souls must oscillate perpetually between the state of being ‘alive’ 
(i.e. conjoined with a body) and ‘dead’ (i.e. separated from a body), but 
this by itself tells us very little about what kind of thing a soul is supposed 
to be. 

The Recollection Argument is perhaps the most interesting argument in 
the book, and I cannot discuss it properly here.” But one can certainly say 
at least this: it aims to show that some understanding which we have in this 
life can be explained only by supposing that we did not acquire it in this 
life, but were born with it. The relevant understanding is understanding of 
forms, and the argument presumes that we can be born with this under- 
standing only if in a previous existence our souls enjoyed something like 
a ‘direct acquaintance’ with the forms, and now (dimly) remember it. This 
does tell us something about the soul: it is where understanding resides, 
and it has memory. We may fairly generalize this to the claim that what 
Plato later calls ‘the reasoning part’ must have had a previous existence, 
but it tells us nothing about the previous existence of desires or emotions.” 

A similar conclusion follows from the Affinity Argument, which claims 
that the soul more resembles the invisible, unchanging, and eternal forms 
than it does the visible, changing, and perishable objects that we perceive 
in this world. The support offered for this (implausible) claim is that the 
soul is at rest when contemplating forms, but ‘wanders’ and ‘is confused’ 
when perceiving the objects of this world (79c-e). So again it is the ‘affin- 
ity’ between souls and forms that is being relied on, which presumably 
applies only to the reasoning part of the soul. But Plato further adds a 
comparison between souls and the immortal gods, on the ground that in 


” For discussion of this argument, sce Vol. i, Ch. HIE, by Dominic Scott. 
” Compare Phaedrus (249b-c), which says that no soul can be reborn as a human soul unless 
it has seen the forms, and so can understand language. 
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each case their nature is to ‘rule’, where the thought is that the soul does— 
or anyway should?—rule the body (80a). In Aristotle’s terms, it is ‘practi- 
cal reason’ rather than ‘theoretical reason’ that is here in question, so there 
has been something of a shift. But our present passage says little about the 
nature of this ‘ruling’, and for that we must look rather to the ensuing 
Interlude. 

In this Interlude the defects of the two preceding arguments are clearly 
recognized:"' the Recollection Argument shows only that the soul existed 
before birth, but not that it will also exist after death, and the Affinity 
Argument draws analogies in one direction, but there are equally good 
analogies to be drawn in the opposite direction (84c-88b). More relevant 
from our point of view is that the suggestion is raised that the soul is not 
the kind of thing that could exist without a body, for Simmias proposes 
that the soul should be regarded as a ‘harmony’ (or ‘attunement’) of the 
physical elements of the body (85e-86d). Against this Plato uses once more 
the idea that the soul rules the body, and for that reason cannot be just a 
‘harmony’ of its elements (92c—93a, 94b-95a). But in the development of 
this idea it becomes clear that what he is mainly thinking of is the point 
that (practical) reason rules (or should rule?) the desires and emotions. So 
if this is to be an objection to Simmias’ original proposal, we must take it 
that he is here construing desires and emotions as physical elements from 
which the body is composed. Taken literally, this is simply grotesque. More 
charitably we may say that the tendency of this argument is to associate 
desires and emotions very strongly with the body, and to contrast them 
with (practical) reasoning, which is to be construed as due to the soul and 
not the body. 

Yet Plato interweaves with this argument another, which appears to tend 
in the opposite direction (93a-94b). This begins with the thought that a 
soul cannot be a harmony, since being a soul is not a matter of degree, 
whereas being a harmony is. But it goes on to suggest that souls differ from 
one another according to their own (internal) harmony, a good soul being 
more harmonious and a bad soul less harmonious. One therefore asks: 
what distinct elements are there in the soul between which this internal 
harmony may or may not subsist? Our text can hardly be said to be explicit 
on the point, but if we may borrow from the Republic the answer seems 
clear: it is the three parts of the soul (roughly, desire, emotion, and reason) 
that may or may not be ‘in harmony’ with one another. So one may fairly 
protest that one of these objections to Simmias’ proposal treats desires and 


"" No defect in the Cyclical Argument is pointed to, and in fact there is no further mention 
of this argument (here or hereafter). It is natural to infer that it drops out of consideration 
because Plato was not fully satisfied with it. 
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emotions as ‘parts’ of the body, while the other treats them as parts of the 
soul. One can only conclude that while Plato may be on the way to his 
mature theory, he has not yet got a clear view of it. But in any case these 
objections have no clear implications for immortality, which we must now 
return to. 

The Final Argument begins with a long and interesting preamble, which 
focuses on the notion of a cause (or explanation), proposes various con- 
ditions on what can properly be counted as a cause, and concludes that the 
simplest and most straightforward examples are the forms. Thus the cause 
of a thing’s being or becoming F can always be given as (its participation 
in) the form of F-ness (95e-102a). One reason why this kind of cause is 
especially satisfactory is that the form of F-ness is itself a thing that is F, 
and one that cannot be or become not-F, and this is the point that is mainly 
relevant to the argument. For it is then claimed that there are also other 
examples of causes which satisfy all the conditions (102b-105c), and this 
is applied to the idea that the soul is the cause of life (105c-106e). The con- 
clusion drawn is that the soul, as cause of life, must itself be alive, and 
cannot be or become not alive, which is apparently to say that it is immor- 
tal. (This conclusion does not in fact follow; all that follows is that a soul 
cannot both exist and be not alive, but that does not mean that it cannot 
cease to exist.) 

Unfortunately this argument, which Plato eventually (in this dialogue) 
relies on, quite upsets the view of the soul which has been prevalent hith- 
erto. For amongst his conditions for being a proper cause he has claimed 
that causes must be both necessary and sufficient for their effects, and so 
we must suppose that this too applies to the soul as cause of life. Thus what- 
ever has a soul is alive, and whatever is alive has a soul, and this holds not 
only for man, and for the donkeys, hawks, and ants previously mentioned, 
but also for things which surely have no ‘reasoning part’, e.g. aphids, 
jellyfish, oak trees, cabbages. By this argument, alt of these will have 
immortal souls, so it cannot be essential to an immortal soul either to be 
capable of reasoning, or to have desires and emotions, or even to be con- 
scious.'? One presumes that Plato failed to notice this point. If he had done, 
he might have started from the premiss, not that the soul is the cause of 
life, but that it is the cause of consciousness, or of reasoning, or something 
else of this sort. That would certainly have clarified his conception of the 
soul (but it would not have improved the logic of his argument). 


"2 CE Phaedrus (249b-c), cited above, n. 10. But what, in that case, corresponds to the chari- 
oteer and his two horses, of which every immortal soul consists? 


XIX 


IMMORTALITY AND THE NATURE OF THE 
SOUL IN THE PHAEDRUS 


RICHARD BETT 


‘First we must inquire what kind of soul the discussion is about.’ So begins 
Hermeias’ commentary on the argument for immortality in the Phaedrus 
(245c5-246a2).' It is a piece of advice that has not, I think, been sufficiently 
heeded by modern scholars. There has been some discussion of various 
textual problems and points of translation, and this has, of course, involved 
some scrutiny of the argument’s structure and presuppositions; but I am 
not aware of any really detailed, step-by-step analysis of the argument— 
other than Hermeias’ own. As a result, the precise relation between 
Plato’s views on immortality and the nature of soul in the Phaedrus and 
in other dialogues has not received as close attention as it could. In par- 
ticular, the question of what conception of soul Plato is operating with in 
this argument has tended to be dealt with too superficially—by examin- 
ation of single, troublesome phrases, rather than by assessment of the argu- 
ment as a whole. 

My purpose, then, is to analyse the Phaedrus’ argument for immortality 


Reprinted with permission from Phronesis, 31 (1986), 1-26, and the author. 


' Hermeiae Alexandrini in Platonis Phaedrum Scholia, ed. P. Couvreur (Paris, 1901), 
ad. loc. 

2 The most detailed discussions | am aware of are in R. Hackforth, Plato’s Phaedrus 
(Cambridge, 1952), 64-8, and T. M. Robinson, ‘The Argument for Immortality in Plato’s 
Phaedrus’, in J. P. Anton and G. L. Kustas (eds.), Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy (Albany, 
NY. 1971). But both of these, while they do cover the main steps of the whole argument, deal 
with most of them extremely briefly; in addition, Robinson’s analysis seems to me mistaken in 
several places. Among other writers and commentators on the Phaedrus, W. J. Verdenius (“Notes 
on Plato’s Phaedrus’, Mnemosyne, ser. 4, 8 (1955), 265-89) and G. J. de Vries (A Commentary 
on Plato’s Phaedrus (Amsterdam, 1969) ) offer only isolated remarks, mostly on passages where 
the text is in doubt. 1. M. Crombie (An Examination of Plato’s Doctrines (London, 1962)) in a 
tong and exhaustive chapter on Plato’s views on the soul (vol.i, ch. 7:‘The Philosophy of Mind’), 
devotes only a page and a half (pp. 325-7) to the argument, mostly at a very abstract level; and 
Martha Nussbaum, in a discussion of the Phaedrus which covers almost every major topic 
in the dialogue (‘“This Story isn’t True”: Poetry, Goodness and Understanding in Plato's 
Phaedrus’, in J. M. E. Moravesik and P. Temko (eds.), Plato on Beauty, Wisdom and the Arts 
(Totowa, NJ, 1982) ), dismisses it in literally a sentence (pp. 106-7). 
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as minutely as I can. This argument is of considerable intrinsic interest, and 
I shalf begin by treating it largely as an isolated piece of logic, examining 
the nature and cogency of the various premisses and inferences. However, 
the argument must also, of course, be seen in its context. By examining it 
in detail, I hope also to clarify, to some degree, the place of the Phaedrus 
among Plato’s works—or at least, among those works that deal with ques- 
tions about the soul and immortality. In addition, I hope to arrive at a 
better understanding of the argument’s place in the Phaedrus itself. For 
another neglected issue, I believe, is that of the relation between the argu- 
ment for immortality and the myth of the charioteers that immediately 
follows it. Typically, the two sections have been discussed too much in isol- 
ation from one another; yet clearly the nature of the soul is a central topic 
for both of them. 

That Plato intends the argument as a rigorous proof, and hence as admit- 
ting of the detailed examination J intend to give it, is not, I think, in doubt. 
In this respect it contrasts sharply with the myth that follows, and Plato 
purposely signals the contrast in two ways.’ First, there is the warning at 
246a6 (immediately preceding the myth) that what follows is a description 
of the soul only @ Zoey, not oiov ott; the proof has no such qualifications 
attached to it. Secondly, the styles of the two passages are very different. 
The proof is presented in extremely spare, choppy prose; Plato here 
seems to be aiming for maximum clarity and logical perspicuity.’ When he 
embarks on the myth, his language loosens up, and seems positively florid 
compared with the rigour and economy of the previous passage. In fact, 
of all the arguments for immortality in Plato, this one is much the closest 
to what we would consider a formal proof. So in dissecting it, we are 
not approaching it in a spirit any different from that in which Plato 
composed it. 


* This contrast should not be taken to imply that the proof is more important than the myth. 
or that the myth is not ‘real philosophy’. In this connection, it is interesting that Plato uses the 
word dnddetéte (2451, 4; cf. dxddetéov, b7) to refer not simply to the proof of immortality, but 
to the entire ensuing discussion; the ‘demonstration’ is of the fact that the madness of the lover 
is divinely inspired, and so encompasses the myth as well as the proof. In Plato’s view, then, 
myth and proof are equally valid ways of showing things—though of course, each may be appro- 
priate in different circumstances. 

* Some (e.g. de Vries, A Commentary on Plato’s Phaedrus, following Denniston) have likened 
the style of the proof (in addition to its thought—but that is another matter) to that of certain 
Presocratics. The similarity may be there, and may be intentional; but this does not, I take it, 
detract from the plausibility of my suggestion here—there may be more than one reason for 
his adopting the style that he does. Raphael Demos (‘Plato’s Doctrine of the Soul as a Self- 
Moving Motion’, Journal of the History of Philosophy,6 (1968), 133-45) goes so far as to suggest. 
largely on the grounds of this stylistic difference, that the argument is a later insertion. This 
seems to me quite unnecessary; it is not at all unusual for Plato to change his style radically 
between adjacent passages. 
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The basic shape of the argument is as follows: 


(1) Soul is that which is its own source of motion. 
(2) That which is its own source of motion is immortal. 
Therefore (3) Soul is immortal. 


Plato presents it, though, in the reverse order. The conclusion (3) is stated 
at the beginning (245c5); the argument for (2) occupies him from there 
until e2, and (2) is stated at e2-3; (1) is then argued for between 245e3 and 
246a1; and finally, at 246a1-2, the conclusion of the whole argument is 
restated. The argument for (1) is relatively straightforward, and we shall 
deal with it later; (2), however, is established in a much more complex 
fashion, by means of two independent sub-arguments. The premisses of the 
first sub-argument (which I shall label (A)) are as follows: 


(Ai) That which is its own source of motion is always in motion. 
(Aii) That which is always in motion is immortal. 


The premisses of the second sub-argument, B, are: 


(Bi) that which is its own source of motion is a source of motion for 
everything else that moves. 

(Bii) that which is a source of motion for everything else is ungener- 
ated and imperishable. 


(A) is also presented in the reverse order, but (B) occurs in the order 
in which J have just exhibited it° I shall now analyse the steps one by 
one, in the order in which Plato gives them, beginning with sub-argument 
(A). 

We begin with a statement of (Aii)—10 yap demivytov dOdvatov 
(245c5). No argument is offered for this premiss; it seems to be simply 


5 This analysis of the argument’s broad outline agrees most closely with that of Hackforth 
(Plato's Phaedrus). The only point at which | would take issue with him is that he regards the 
second of the two arguments for (2) as subordinate to the first; it seems to me that the two are 
parallel and equally important. Hermeias’ reconstruction is also roughly in agreement with my 
own (see p. 104.4-12 for his introductory statement of the premisses). He thinks that the argu- 
ment as a whole divides into two; in his view, the first sub-argument runs (using my symbolism) 
(2), (Ai), (Aili), therefore (3), and the second (roughly) (1), (Bi), (Bii), therefore (3). (This is not 
quite right. since he further subdivides my (Bii), and his view of the logic at that point is slightly 
different from mine; on this, see further n. 14.) The main difference, then, is that he does not 
include Plato’s statement of my main premiss (2); but this difference is not important, except 
from a strictly formal point of view. The analysis of Robinson (‘The Argument for Immortality 
in Plato’s Phaedrus’) is rather more distant from mine. Partly for this reason, it would be a some- 
what arduous task to criticize it directly; | prefer simply to offer my own rival interpretation, 
and hope that it prevails on its own merits. 
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taken for granted.® Presumably the underlying thought is that something 
which is always in motion must always exist, and so must be immortal. 
Provided ‘always in motion’ means ‘in motion for eternity’ (on which more 
below), this seems hard to quarrel with. It is only when we move to (Ai) 
that the real argumentation begins. 

The effect of (Ai) is to identify that which is always in motion with that 
which moves itself, given (Aii), this establishes the main premiss (2). Plato 
now states (Ai) at 245c7-8—‘only that which moves itself... never ceases 
moving’—prefacing it with what amounts to a statement of its converse— 
‘that which ...is moved by something else, since it admits of a cessation 
of movement, admits of a cessation of life’ (c5-7).’ At the same time, he 
offers a reason for the assertion; this is contained in the terse and cryptic 
phrase dite o¥x anoketnov éavté (c7-8). 

What is meant by dite ox daodetxov Eavtd? Literally, the phrase must 
mean something like ‘inasmuch as it does not abandon itself’; and the 
natural way to understand this is as saying that for a self-mover to cease 
moving would be for it to abandon its own nature. It is, then, an essential 
property of a self-moving thing (to speak in a later, but surely an appro- 
priate, terminology) that it be moving itself at any given time; self-moving 
things are necessarily in constant self-motion. Two questions now arise. 
First, why does Plato think that this is so? And second, if we accept that it 
is so, does this suffice to show that self-moving things are eternally in 
motion? On the first point, Plato offers us no further enlightenment; but 
perhaps the underlying idea is something like the following. Suppose that 
a self-mover were to cease to move itself. Then it could not start moving 


° There has been much division of opinion over the alternative readings demivytov and 
adroxivytov in 245c5. It seems to me that the matter cannot be decided on the basis of their 
relative appropriateness to the argument as a whole; either reading would yield a closely knit 
logical progression. It is true that the reading adroxivytov makes for some repetition; but this 
would be quite tolerable—it by no means suffices (as J. B. Skemp thinks—see The Theory of 
Motion in Plato's Later Dialogues (Cambridge, 1942), 3 n. 2) to rule that reading out. Hackforth 
defends demivytoy on the grounds that it gives us a statement of an évdotov—that is, a premiss 
which could be expected to find general acceptance; but against this, J. L. Ackrill (Mind, 62 
(1953), 278) seems right to point out that an argument does not need to begin with a statement 
of some premiss that is uncontroversial. Logical considerations aside, however, the evidence for 
Getxivytov seems to me entirely superior. The MSS agree on demivytov, adtoxivytav is found 
only in one Oxyrhynchus papyrus (1017). In addition, Hermeias clearly had dewivytoy in front 
of him, and so did Cicero when he translated the passage for the Somnium Scipionis (a section 
which he also quotes in Tusculan Disputations, 1.54); the Latin is ‘quod semper movetur, aeter- 
num est’. For a full discussion of the issue, which supports this general position, see F. Decleva 
Caizzi,‘ AEIKINHTON O AYTOKINHTON?’, Acme, 23 (1970), 91-7. 

? Thus c5-7 (16 5° dAdo xvoby, etc.) seems to me to look forward to the following sentence, 
rather than back to 16 yap demivytov dOdvatoy, despite the evident parallelism between the 
Pairs decxivytovldbdvatov and rabdav xijoewe/nabAay Cwis. Burnet’s punctuation suggests the 
opposite. (Translations, here and elsewhere, are my own.) 
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itself again unless galvanized into motion either by itself or by something 
else. But if it were galvanized into motion by itself, this would have to occur 
by the agency of some part of itself that was already in motion—in which 
case, contrary to hypothesis, the thing would not really have ceased to 
move itself after all. But if by something else, it could no longer count as 
a self-mover. Thus something which truly moves itself must move itself 
continually. 

Suppose that we accept this conclusion (whether or not Plato arrived at 
it in the way I just proposed). The other question is whether this is equiv- 
alent to saying that something which moves itself does so eternally; and to 
this the answer is clearly ‘no’. As we saw, a straightforward understanding 
of premiss (Aii) requires that we take deimivytov in cS as meaning 
‘eternally in motion’;so if the argument is to work, obzote Ajyet xtvovuevoy 
in c8 must presumably have the same sense. However, it is not in this sense 
that Plato has shown us that self-movers ‘never cease moving’. If being 
in constant self-motion is an essential property of a self-mover, then a 
self-mover cannot cease to be in motion and still be a self-mover, but this 
is not to say that it will necessarily keep moving for ever (and so existing 
for ever). 

There is, then, a gap in the argument. At the same time, however, it is 
quite understandable that Plato should not have been aware of it. The 
trouble is that ‘x never ceases to be F’ (of which ‘that which moves itself 
never ceases moving’ is an instance) can mean either ‘It is impossible that 
there should be an x which is not F’ (ie. F is an essential property of xs) 
or ‘xs are eternally F’; the second entails that xs are immortal, but the first 
does not. It is only the first that Plato is really entitled to in this instance; 
for as I understand it, Gte odx dxodcinov éavtd makes a point about an 
essential property, not about the eternal possession of any property. But it 
is not surprising that the ambiguity should have escaped him. 

It is interesting that precisely the same illegitimate move is made in the 
final argument for immortality in the Phaedo—an argument with which 


® If this were the line of thought that was motivating Plato—and it is my best conjecture on 
the subject—then it would in one respect anticipate Aristotle’s ideas on self-motion. For on this 
conjecture, Plato is led very naturally into thinking of self-movers as consisting of (at least) two 
parts, the active and the passive part, so to speak. Aristotle’s analysis of the concept of self- 
motion (Physics 8.5) makes central use of just such a division; a thing which moves itself must, 
he thinks, consist of a part which is moved and a part which causes this motion. Aristotle argues 
convincingly that this latter part cannot itself be in motion, which leads him to the concept of 
the unmoved mover; it turns out, then, that, contrary to Plato, the ultimate cause of motion is 
not a self-mover. However, a picture in which Aristotle developed beyond Plato, having begun 
by holding ideas similar to his, is presumably one we are bound to adopt in any case; and the 
development would perhaps be a little smoother if Plato’s views were of the type I suggest. But 
of course, all this is pure speculation. 
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this one is often compared; indeed, [ take this parallel as confirming evi- 
dence for my reading of what is going on here in the Phaedrus.” In the 
Phaedo Plato moves from ‘The soul always comes bringing life to what- 
ever it occupies’ (105d3-4), and its corollary (d10-11) ‘The soul may never 
admit the opposite of that which it always brings with it’ (i.e. death, as he 
goes on to Say), to ‘The soul is immortal’ (e6). Again, it is in one sense 
uncontroversial, given the common-sense Greek view of the soul, that ‘the 
soul always brings life’. That is, anything which has a soul is thereby nec- 
essarily alive; it is an essential property of souls that they are not present 
in organisms which have died. But this is not to say that souls exist eter- 
nally. Nothing can cease to bring life and still be a soul; this follows from 
the essential property of souls we have just noticed, and in this sense we 
may agree that the soul does not ‘admit death’. It does not follow that the 
soul must continue to possess this life-giving capacity throughout time, 
and so be immortal. As in the Phaedrus, the difficulty stems from Plato’s 
use of the words dec and ojmote—words whose primary senses have to 
do with temporal duration—to talk about what we would call essential 
properties.'° It is hard to know how else he could have expressed himself, 
given the vocabulary available to him; but the resulting ambiguity was a 
treacherous one.!! 


? That there is an error common to the two passages is noted in passing by Demos (‘Plato’s 
Doctrine of the Soul as a Self-Moving Motion’, )35). The standard view of the relation between 
them seems to be that they are arguments of essentially the same kind, but that the argument 
in the Phaedrus is of a more empirical nature; see Hackforth, Plato's Phaedtus, 68, and Robin- 
son, ‘The Argument for Immortality in Plato’s Phaedrus’, 347. 1 agree about the similarity, but 
[ cannot see that the Phaedrus argument is more empirical. It is true that the Phaedo argument 
makes use of the terminology of Forms; but as far as I can see, this is not really essential to it. 
The crucial point is simply that the soul necessarily brings life. In the Phaedrus the crucial point 
is that the soul is necessarily in constant self-motion. Each argument rests, then, on a very 
basic feature of the soul, and I do not see that one of these features is any more empirical, or 
observable, than the other. It is also true that the Phaedrus argument owes more to Presocratic 
thought (on which see also Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues, 3-10); but 
to equate ‘Presocratic’ with ‘empirical’ (as Robinson, at least, appears to do) seems to me highly 
inadvisable. 

” For a similar use of ded and odzote. consider one of the ways in which Plato commonly con- 
trasts Forms and particulars. Forms are frequently said to be ‘always’ the same; each Form 
‘always’ possesses the property which makes it the specific Form that it is. Particulars are some- 
times one way, sometimes the opposite way; but the Form of Beauty, for example, is ‘never’ 
other than beautiful. Examples of this usage are Rep. 479a2-3; Prt. 74b7-c3; and Smp. 211a3, 
bl-2. 

" Curiously enough, Plato appears to recognize the error in the Phaedo immediately after 
he has committed it. (Curiously, because the interlocutors are made to regard the argument we 
have been discussing as entirely conclusive—105e9.} He continues by pointing out that it needs 
to be shown that the soul is imperishable. He appears to be saying that to establish that the soul 
‘does not admit death'—i.e. that nothing is both dead and a soul—is not to establish that it never 
ceases to exist; and this is essentially the point that I have just been making. (See in particular 
the paragraph 106b1-c7.) However, his way of closing this gap is rather lame; he simply says 
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So much, then, for the argument given in the phrase dite ov anoletnov 
éavtd. While the argument is not one we can accept, it is significant for the 
picture of the soul that it obliges Plato to hold. He must embrace a view 
of the soul as not simply a self-moving thing, but as necessarily in unceas- 
ing self-motion. We will return to this point later; for the moment, let us 
continue with the analysis of the argument. Sub-argument (A) for the main 
premiss (2) is now complete, and Plato moves on to sub-argument (B); the 
discussion here is somewhat more lengthy. 

Premiss (Bi) is stated in the same sentence we have been looking at for 
some time; ‘only that which moves itself... is a source and first principle 
of motion for the other things that move’ (c7-9).? (Bi) is not argued for 
directly. Instead, Plato immediately states one half of (Bii)—dpyy dé 
dyévyntov (d1)—and the argument for (Bii) takes him from there to 245e2. 
(Bii) is stated in full at d7-8; ‘it is not possible that this [i-e. that which 
moves itself] should either perish or come to be’. However, the first point 
he presents in favour of (Bii)—namely, that everything which comes to be 
must do so from a first principle which does not itself come to be from 
anything else (d1-2, repeated at d6)—is also a point in favour of (Bi) (pro- 
vided we understand yéveots as a species of xivyots—I shail return to this 
later). Indeed, as if to signal that he has been confirming (Bi) at the same 
time as he has been arguing for (Bii), Plato restates (Bi) at d6-7; ‘thus that 
which moves itself by itself is a first principle of motion’. 

The argument for (Bii) is as follows. (I have just mentioned the first stage 
of it, but I shall repeat this for clarity’s sake.) A first principle is ungener- 
ated (dyévytov), since everything that comes to be comes to be out of a 
first principle, and it (i.e. the first principle) does not come to be out of 
anything else (d1-2); if a first principle did come to be out of something 
else, then ‘it would no longer be out of a first principle that all that comes 


that of course that which is d@dvatos is also imperishable (106d2 ff.). If ‘the soul is d0dvatoc’ 
means only that the soul does not admit death, in a sense which is compatible with the 
soul's ceasing to exist—as he appears to have just conceded—then this is plainly begging the 
question. 


2 Indeed, this sentence is dense to the point of being very confusing; it contains a premiss 
for sub-argument (A}—as well as a reason for it—and a premiss for sub-argument (B); more- 
over, the same words ndvov 67 t6 adté xvody serve as subject in the statement of both. I was 
originally tempted to think that what Iam now calling (Bi) was a second supporting consider- 
ation, parallel with &te obx amodeinov éavtd, in favour of (Ai). But while this would reduce the 
number of different things going on in the sentence, it cannot be the right way to read it; for no 
mention is made, here or anywhere, of the first principle of motion being always in motion—as 
would be needed if the assertion in question (that that which moves itself is a first principle of 
motion) were to constitute support for (Ai). Instead, this assertion leads directly into claims 
about an dpyi’s freedom from yéveaig and gSopa—claims leading to what I now call (Bii); the 
idea of constant motion, which is at the centre of sub-argument (A), is left behind. 
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to be comes to be’ (d2-3).” This last point is somewhat obscure, and the 
text may be faulty. But the general idea, that a first principle is necessar- 
ily not generated from something else, seems clear enough; and it does 
follow plausibly enough that a first principle is ungenerated, assuming that 
nothing can generate itself. Hence, Plato continues, it must also be imper- 
ishable (d3-4); for (in view of what has just been said) if it were to perish, 
nothing else could bring it back into being, nor could anything else come 
to be out of it (d4—6). One might still ask why this shows that it could not 
perish. Plato gives his answer at d8-e2, in conjunction with his explicit 
statement of the premiss (Bii) with which we are now concerned. Essen- 
tially, the point is that if it were to perish (so bringing to an end all pos- 
sibility of yéveoic), the universe would collapse into immobility.'* However, 
it is not stated why this, in turn, could not happen." 

This concludes sub-argument (B) for the main premiss (2); immediately 
after, at e2-3, (2) is explicitly stated. What are we to make of sub- 
argument (B)? There are two points about it which I find of interest. First, 
the argument requires that we think of yéveoig as a species of xivyorg. For 
Plato introduces the notion of an dpyy xvyoews, and then immediately 
goes on to say (by way of arguing for (Bii)) that ‘everything that comes 
to be comes to be’ out of an dpy7. For the argument to work, it must obvi- 
ously be the same kind of dpy7 under discussion throughout; and it follows 


S Reading é& dpyijs in d3, and taking zav ro yeyvopevoy as the subject of yiyvorto; in this I 
follow Verdenius (‘Notes on Plato’s Phaedrus’) and de Vries (A Commentary on Plato's Phae- 
drus, ad loc.). Buttmann’s conjecture ére apy would make for much better sense (and for a 
closer fit with Cicero’s translation), if we could understand yiyvo:to as equivalent to ei; but this 
is surely impossible. 

4 The balance of opinion now seems in favour of the MSS yéveow in el (also found in 
Hermeias—see p. 117.24), and against Burnet’s reading yiv etc év (following Philoponus). It is 
generally agreed that yéveov can be taken as equivalent to ta yryvdpeva, and this gives good 
sense. 

Hermeias’ view of the logic at this point is puzzling. He says that once it has been shown that 
a first principle is ungenerated, that by itself suffices to show its imperishability (p. 117.17). In 
his view, therefore, the considerations offered in d4-c2 form a supplementary, and strictly speak- 
ing superfluous, argument ei¢ Addvarov (p. 117.17-25; cf. 103, 11.3-6, where he says that the argu- 
ment as a whole consists of two syllogisms plus one further argument eg aduvatov). | fail to 
understand this, it seems to me that d4—e2 is integral to the main argument, and builds very 
directly upon the demonstration just above that an dpzi is dyévytog. Robinson (‘The Argument 
for Immortality in Plato’s Phaedrus’) claims agreement with Hermeias on this issue, but seems 
to me also to misconstrue Hermeias’ view as to the extent of the argument eis advvaroy, locat- 
ing it from d8-e2 only. 

'S The best comment on this point may be Hackforth’s (Plato’s Phaedrus, 66-7), who simply 
says, ‘That was a possibility never contemplated by any Greek thinker.’ As he points out, the 
possibility in question is that there should be no yévearg whatever, not that some particular 
cosmos should perish. The Greeks had no trouble conceiving this latter possibility; Plato himself 
suggests in the Timaeus (41a) that it is possible (though in fact, since the creator is good, it will 
not happen to this cosmos), and many Presocratic and Hellenistic schools held that it actually 
occurred. 
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that xi¢yotg cannot simply mean ‘(loco) motion’, but must refer to any kind 
of change whatever. However, there is nothing very startling in this. We 
find just such a broad notion of xivyoi explicit in the Laws (again in 
the context of a discussion of soul as self-mover); at 893b6-894c8 ten 
kinds of ‘motion’ (xivyot, also interchangeably uetaBody) are distin- 
guished, two of which are yéveoug and wOopa (see e.g. 894b11)."* Similarly, 
in Physics 3.1 Aristotle gives his definition of motion (xivyotc) as the ful- 
filment of a potentiality gua potentiality, and immediately goes on to dis- 
tinguish various species of motion, among which are yéveog and géopa 
(201a10-16). And indeed, a strong connection between yéveot and xivyow 
occurs as early as Parmenides: ‘That which is’ in Parmenides is explicitly 
said to be both ayévytov and dxivytov, and these two properties appear 
to be seen as closely connected—see especially DK B8.26-8. Parmenides 
does not appear to treat yéveoic as actually a species of xivyoic; but in his 
use of these notions, he certainly seems to foreshadow those who do. There 
are, then, respectable parallels for the idea that ‘coming to be’ is a kind of 
xivynowg.” 

On the other hand, this does not mean we should simply grant Plato the 
idea and move on. It may be understandable that he should have regarded 
yéveotg as a species of xivyorc; but I think that questions can still be raised 
about the role this assimilation plays in the argument. Recall that 
Plato has just claimed that a self-mover is a first principle of motion for 
everything else that moves. We have now discovered that ‘motion’ includes 
‘coming to be’; but presumably (though this is not explicitly stated here) 
it includes other things as well—at least some of the other kinds of ‘motion’ 
mentioned in the Laws and in Aristotle’s Physics. But if this is so—if there 
are several different kinds of xivyotc—one might wonder why the same 
thing should have to be a first principle for all of them. If we accept that 
there are such things as self-movers, we can also accept that these are 
responsible for the ‘motion’ of everything else. But it is not clear why any 
one self-mover should have to be responsible for every one of the differ- 
ent species of xivyoic. For example, why should not one thing (or kind of 
thing) be a first principle of yéveoic, and some other thing (or kind of thing) 
a first principle of locomotion? Plato’s argument requires that anything 
which is a self-mover is a first principle specifically of yéveorc; but it is not 


'® The Theaetetus is also relevant here; in the context of the ‘secret doctrine’ associated with 
Protagoras, Heraclitus, and others, the words zdvra yiyvetae and advta xtvettae appear to be 
intended as equivalent (compare 152d8 with 183a5). 

'? Hermeias seems quite unruffled by this idea; in discussing this part of the argument, 
he simply remarks in passing 7 yap yéveow xivyoic gov (p. 116.13), as if this is entirely 
commonplace. 
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obvious to me why this should be taken for granted. Needless to say, Plato 
does not respond to this query; and in view of the parallels I just adduced 
from Parmenides, Aristotle, and elsewhere in Plato, this should no doubt 
not surprise us. Among other things, these parallels demonstrate a perva- 
sive tendency in Greek thought to see all the processes subsumed under 
the heading of xivyozc, in the broad sense we have examined, as being very 
intimately related. (In Parmenides and Plato, at least, this tendency results 
from the central contrast in both their philosophies between the world of 
change and the world of the changeless, the world of 16 dv; someone for 
whom this distinction was primary would naturally tend to group together 
all species of change, as being on a par.) 

Here, then, is one assumption, or set of assumptions, in this part of the 
argument. I move now to the second of my two observations. Not only does 
the argument require that ‘motion’ includes ‘coming to be’, and that any- 
thing which is a first principle of ‘motion’ is a first principle of all species 
of ‘motion’;'* it also appears, at least at first sight, to require that there is 
just one principle of motion in the entire universe. For the argument for 
the indestructibility of the principle of motion rests, as we saw, on the asser- 
tion that all yéveoig would cease with its destruction. But if there was more 
than one principle of motion, it is not clear why the destruction of any indi- 
vidual principle would result in the collapse of the universe; so long as at 
least one principle was in operation at any given time, it seems (given 
Plato’s other assumptions) as if yéveorg could continue. Apparently, then, 
Plato is simply taking for granted that there is not more than one princi- 
ple of motion. 

But there is something very peculiar about this. Recall that Plato is just 
about to identify that which moves itself with soul (this is step 1) of the 
main argument, according to my analysis). Since sub-argument (B) has 
identified that which moves itself as the principle of motion, we are led to 
infer, by simple transitivity, that soul is the principle of motion. But now, 
if the logic of sub-argument (B) requires that there be just one principle 
of motion, it appears to follow that there must be just one soul. And this, 
besides being plainly contrary to any common-sense view of the soul, 
seems flatly to contradict the myth which immediately follows the proof, 
in which a plurality of individual souls is discussed. Something has gone 
wrong here; and since, on this view of the matter, the inconsistency seems 
so blatant, we should probably conclude that the fault lies not in Plato, but 
in our interpretation of him. 


'* This is perhaps too strong. Strictly, all that the argument requires is that anything which is 
a first principle of any species of ‘motion’ is also a first principle of yéveas. 
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One way to eliminate this apparent contradiction might be to suggest 
that Plato is implicitly operating with some notion of a World Soul. That 
is, perhaps he is thinking of individual souls as being all ultimately aspects 
of some larger, unitary soul of cosmic proportions. In this way the plural- 
ity of individual souls would be only superficial, and would be consistent 
with the principle of motion in the universe being in a deeper sense one, 
as the argument for imperishability requires. Besides making Plato’s train 
of thought coherent, this proposal seems to have at least some historical 
plausibility. First, a doctrine of World Soul certainly was adopted by 
various later philosophical schools—by the Stoics and, perhaps more sig- 
nificantly, by the Neo-Platonists—and it is hard not to see the present 
passage as in some way prefiguring these later ideas. Second, the Timaeus 
makes large use of the concept of a World Soul (though it looks here as if 
individual souls exist in their own right, in addition to the World Soul, not 
as aspects of it'). Despite these parallels, however, I do not think this is 
the right way to understand this part of the Phaedrus. It would not be 
surprising, in view of the parallels, if Plato were operating here with a con- 
ception of World Soul; but the parallels do not provide any positive evi- 
dence that he is doing so. And the fact is that there is absolutely no hint 
of any such conception in the Phaedrus itself. We find no suggestion, either 
in the proof of immortality or in the succeeding myth, that all our souls 
are ultimately aspects of the same thing, or that our ultimate goal, in striv- 
ing to escape from the cycle of rebirth, is reabsorption in some larger unity. 
On the contrary, I would say, it is the individuality of our souls, the differ- 
ences between them, that is emphasized in the myth.” 

I conclude that we are not entitled to read the hypothesis of a World 
Soul into the Phaedrus; and the problem remains as to how we are to make 
sense of Plato’s apparent assumption that there is just one self-mover. But 


'° The creation of individual souls (or rather, of those souls and parts of souls that are immor- 
tal) is described at 41b4 ff. The creator is said to fashion these souls out of the remainder of the 
elements previously used to fashion the World Soul, mixing them in the same bowl, and in the 
same manner (except with some dilution), as was used for the World Soul. Obviously, it is hard 
to know how, if at all, this is to be cashed out literally. But it is at least implied, I take it, that 
individual souls are not simply aspects of the World Soul; they enjoy a separate existence. 

It is sometimes said that a World Soul is also to be found in the Laws, but this is much less 
clear; as far as I know, a World Soul is never explicitly referred to in that dialogue. I shall briefly 
touch upon this point again near the end. 

0 Think, for example, of the distinction between gods’ souls and human souls (246a-b): 
between the twelve companies of souls, each led by a different god (246d6-247a4); and between 
the ten types of human lives, corresponding to various conditions of human souls at birth 
(248c2-e3). While none of these distinctions is formally inconsistent with the notion of a World 
Soul, they do indicate that Plato is choosing to focus on the differences between souls, not on 
their fundamental unity; and this, [ think, makes it implausible to suppose that he has a World 
Soul in mind—given that there is nothing whatever in the text to suggest it. 
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perhaps there is another way to understand the matter. Possibly he is using 
‘yuyy? as a mass term, analogous to ‘water’ or ‘electricity’.”' In this case, it 
would not be that there was one soul—the World Soul; rather, there would 
be a single kind of stuff (just as water is a single kind of stuff), of which 
individual souls (like individual pools of water) consist.” Now, anything 
which is true of water as such (for example, that its chemical composition 
is HO), or of electricity as such, is also true of any individual pool of water, 
or of any individual electrical current; and similarly, if soul is being con- 
ceived of along the same lines, anything which is true of soul as such will 
also be true of individual souls. But the property which, by the end of the 
argument, we discover to be true of soul as such is precisely immortality. 
Thus it will follow, on this understanding, that any given individual soul is 
immortal—a conclusion which Plato obviously wants to uphold. Moreover, 
if this is right, we can respect both the logic of sub-argument (B) and the 
plurality of individual souls. Sub-argument (B) requires, in some sense, the 
singularity of soul. But this does not mean that we need to ascribe to Plato 
the view that, out of all the particulars in the universe, only one is a soul. 
If ‘soul’ is a single kind of stuff, the argument will work perfectly well. For 
if this stuff is responsible for all yéveorg in the universe, the destruction of 


?! In what follows, I am expanding on a suggestion by Tony Long. This is perhaps an appro- 
priate place also to thank him more generally for much helpful criticism and encouragement as 
this paper was developing—especially on the matters I am now about to introduce. 

2 My use of the term ‘stuff’ is perhaps a little unusual. and I should define it as precisely as 
I can. To begin with what is uncontroversial, all stuffs are designated by mass terms, but not all 
mass terms are the names of stuffs. For abstract nouns, such as ‘hunger’ or ‘wisdom’, qualify as 
mass nouns (they do not occur in the plural, nor can they be qualified by numerical adjectives); 
yet it would be bizarre to call hunger or wisdom a stuff. Now, this might suggest that stuffs are 
by definition mazerial, and in this case 1 would not, of course, want to suggest that Plato thinks 
of soul as a stuff. But however it may be in ordinary usage, I intend to use the word ‘stuff’ in 
such a way that there can be said to be non-material stuffs. In my usage, the referent of any 
mass noun which is not an abstract noun will count as a stuff. (Here I am assuming some intu- 
itive sense of what is an abstract noun; I admit that it is very hard to give a foolproof defini- 
tion. On this and several other complications in the notion of a stuff, see V. C. Chappell, ‘Stuff 
and Things’. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 71 (1970-1), 61-76—an article from which 
I have profited in writing this.) Thus electricity, though not in any obvious sense material, is a 
stuff; and so, too, is soul—if it is true that Plato is using ‘yuy7’ as a mass term. For this reason, 
electricity is perhaps the most useful analogy to keep in mind in what follows. 

Another parallel which may be helpfut is the concept of ‘spiritual substance’ in early modern 
philosophy; a famous passage which makes use of this concept is the chapter on identity in 
Locke’s Essay (11. xxvii:‘Of Identity and Diversity’). Here Locke raises the possibility that some 
contemporary person's soul might be composed of the same spiritual substance as that which 
made up the soul of Socrates (though this possibility is, according to him, irrelevant to ques- 
tions about identity)—just as two material objects existing in non-overlapping periods of time 
might be composed of the same material substance. In my usage we might say that spiritual sub- 
stance, like Plato's soul, is a kind of inumaterial stuff of which souls are composed (though I do 
not want to take the parallel any further than that); while we may find such a picture highly 
alien, Locke’s account (even if it is not offered in an entirely serious spirit) does, I think, illus- 
trate that the concept of an immaterial stuff is a perfectly coherent one. 
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this stuff would indeed result in the universe’s collapse; and from this it 
does indeed follow, on Plato’s assumptions, that the stuff will necessarily 
not perish. But all this is quite compatible with saying that there are many 
individual souls—just as water (or electricity) is a single kind of stuff, yet 
there are many pools of water (and many electrical currents). Equally, the 
singularity of the stuff ‘soul’ is quite compatible with the idea that souls 
have differentiable parts, and with the idea that there are qualitative dif- 
ferences between souls (both of which we subsequently learn in the myth 
of the charioteers and their horses). For water, electricity, and the like are 
similarly differentiable; water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen, and 
different electrical currents come in different voltages. 

This understanding of soul seems, then, to fit the context somewhat 
better than the previous idea of a World Soul. In addition, Plato’s usage of 
the term ‘yuy7’ itself seems more consonant with the notion of soul as a 
stuff (in the sense I have explained). Throughout the argument ‘puyy’ 
occurs in the singular without article. If he had in mind a World Soul, one 
might have expected him to refer to it using the definite article; but he 
never speaks of ‘7 wuy7’, only of ‘yuy7’.? Grammatically, that is, he does 
seem to be using the word as a mass term;” and this is exactly what we 
would expect if he is thinking of soul as a stuff. While the evidence is all 


3 The one possible exception is 246b6, at the beginning of the myth, where some MSS have 
xdoa i px), also 4 poyn xdoa. As far as I can gather from LSJ and from Greek grammars, both 
these phrases would have to mean ‘the whole soul’. And since it is clear from the context that 
the reference is not to individual souls (for no individual soul, whether in its entirety or not, 
‘takes care of all that is soulless’), it would have to be to a World Soul. If so, however, it would 
be the sole explicit mention of the World Soul in the whole dialogue; and its intrusion here, 
after a complicated proof of the immortality of soul which makes no explicit use of such a 
notion, would, I think, be very surprising. My claim regarding the usage of puy7 should not, 
therefore, be upset by these MS variants; we should follow Hermeias and Simplicius, and read 
pox aadoa. (All modern editors of whom I am aware do indeed adopt this reading.) Given the 
prevalence of doctrines of a World Soul in later antiquity (including, as I said, Neoplatonic doc- 
trines), one might in any case argue that yoy? naoa, which does not entail any notion of a World 
Soul, is the lectio difficilior. 

4 This is not necessarily true of wuy# xdoa in 245c5; taken in isolation, the phrase could 
equally be translated ‘all soul’ or ‘every soul’, and commentators have sometimes exercised 
themselves over which sense Plato intends. Plainly this cannot be decided by inspection of the 
phrase itself. The question must be whether one or the other sense is required by the logic of 
the argument; and this question we are now in a position to tackle. Given the presuppositions 
of sub-argument (B) that I have unearthed, the collective sense ‘all soul’ seems clearly more 
relevant. As we saw, the principle of motion there under discussion is thought of as in some 
sense single and whole (whether or not I am right about the exact conception); and the dis- 
tributive sense ‘every soul’ would run counter to this. On the other hand, the argument is pre- 
sumably intended to show that each individual soul is immortal; so that the sense ‘every soul’, 
while less suited to the tenor of the argument itself (and to the usage of *puyij’ elsewhere in the 
argument), cannot be decisively ruled out. Hackforth may be right to conclude (Plato's Phac- 
drus, 64) that ‘the distinction between collective and distributive senses is not here before his 
mind’; see his discussion for several other useful insights. 
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too nebulous to admit of certainty, I think we are entitled at least to a ten- 
tative conclusion—namely, that the underlying picture of soul with which 
Plato is operating is indeed this latter one, and not the one which involves 
a World Soul.* 

I have dweit at some length on the presuppositions of sub-argument (B), 
both because of their interest for our broader understanding of Plato (a 
matter to which I shall return shortly), and because of the great difficulty 
of elucidating them. The remainder of the argument can be dealt with 
much more briefly. Our analysis had reached 245e2. The following sentence 
(e2-4) contains a statement of both the main premisses (2) and (1) (in that 
order). To recall, premiss (1) states that soul is that which is its own source 
of motion; and Plato now offers us a consideration in favour of this asser- 
tion. The argument is simply that any body with an external source of 
motion is ‘soulless’ (&puyov), whereas one with an internal source of 
motion is ‘ensouled’ (Zupvyov) (e4-6). On its own, this seems somewhat 
flimsy; it is not at all clear that it justifies the conclusion that ‘soul’ is a self- 
mover in the very strong sense used above. We may certainly make a dis- 
tinction between bodies that need to be pushed or pulled by something 
else in order to move, and bodies that do not; and these two classes do 
seem to correspond with the classes of soulless and ensouled bodies 
respectively. But it is surely quite possible, for all that Plato has said, that 
bodies of the latter class should have received some initial propulsion into 
motion from outside, even if they need no further propulsion after that. 
And this, of course, would disqualify them as self-movers; for, as we saw, 
Plato is thinking of a self-mover as a first principle of motion.” His argu- 
ment is far from showing that soul is responsible for the motion (includ- 
ing the yéveotc) of everything else that moves. His first premiss—and, with 
it, a key point in the striking conception of soul the argument for immor- 


5 | should perhaps briefly allude at this point to Hermeias’ views on how Plato is conceiv- 
ing of soul—since it was with his advice on this subject that I began. While he cites Posidonius 
as having thought that Plato had in mind the Word Soul (apparently as distinct from individual 
souls), he himself rejects the idea. Relying heavily on @etuc te xai dvOpwaivyg in 245c3, he says 
that Plato must be thinking of the rational soul—since this is the kind of soul possessed by gods 
and humans, but not by other ensouled beings (p. 102.15 ff.). This seems to me acceptable as far 
as it goes: but as the last few pages should have made clear, I do not think it goes far enough. 
Plato's logic raises deeper problems, which I have tried to address; neither Hermeias nor anyone 
else seems to have faced these problems. Robinson (‘The Argument for Immortality in Plato's 
Phaedrus’) follows Hermeias, but then makes matters worse by suggesting that Plato is perhaps 
thinking not of the rational soul in tote, but of the rational part of the soul. This seems to me 
obviously wrong in view of the myth, where the immortal soul is clearly protrayed as tripartite: 
more on this in Section II. 

* Here it is instructive to compare Aristotle’s apparent vacillation on the issue of what it 
is for something to be a self-mover. On this, see D. J. Furley, ‘Self Movers’, in G. E. R. Lloyd and 
G. E. L. Owen (eds.), Aristotle on Mind and the Senses (Cambridge, 1978). 
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tality reveals—is more assumed than argued for. This concludes my 
detailed examination of the argument; for the remaining lines 245e6-246a2 
merely contain a restatement of premiss (1), followed by (3), the conclu- 
sion of the entire argument. 


II 


Let us now shift our approach somewhat. As I said, Plato intends that the 
argument should convince us by the force of its logic; we are not to take 
on trust what he says, but to give our assent if and only if we are rationally 
compelled. This is nothing unusual for Plato—though the density and 
rigour of this particular passage is unusual; he constantly exhorts us, 
through the mouth of Socrates, to ‘follow the argument’ where it leads us, 
and not to base our views on anything else. So far, ] have been trying to 
approach the argument in precisely this spirit, attempting both to under- 
stand exactly what Plato is saying, and to determine how much of it we can 
reasonably accept. For the rest of the paper I shall adopt a more exclu- 
sively historical attitude. As we have seen, the argument contains various 
assumptions or presuppositions which we might very well question; having 
engaged with him in the fashion which he himself apparently invites, we 
find that he fails to convince us of his conclusions. There are no doubt many 
reasons why this is not surprising, and to discuss them would take us far 
afield into more general issues in philosophy and in intellectual history. 
However, I prefer to stick more closely to the argument itself, and to see 
how it can help to increase our understanding of Plato’s thought. The 
assumptions or presuppositions that I just mentioned are of great interest 
in themselves. For, as I have suggested, they reveal a certain underlying 
conception of the nature of soul; and it is instructive to compare this con- 
ception with other, generally more explicit, conceptions of soul, both in 
other dialogues and elsewhere in the Phaedrus. This is what I now intend 
to do. 

The underlying conception of soul has several features, and we should 
briefly review them. The most obvious feature, and the one scholars have 
noticed most often, is that soul, and soul alone, moves itself; indeed, this is 
simply my premiss (1). But Plato’s view is stronger than this alone would 
imply. Recall the feature of soul which we uncovered in examining the 
phrase date odx dnodeinov éavto, Plato’s support for premiss (Ai)—namely, 
that soul, the self-mover, is in unceasing self-motion, and necessarily so. 
Further, we discovered, in connection with premiss (Bi), that soul has 
a cosmic significance; for as self-mover, soul moves not only itself but 
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everything else—where ‘moves’ is not restricted to what we would call 
‘motion’, but includes (probably among other things) generation. And 
finally, there was the puzzling point raised by premiss (Bii), that ‘soul’ is 
being conceived of as in some sense unitary. While the issue is very obscure, 
we concluded that it was best to understand ‘soul’ as a unitary (non-mate- 
rial) stuff, of which our souls consist. How does a conception of soul con- 
taining these features relate to other conceptions that we find in Plato? 

I shall begin by summarizing a few familiar points from the Phaedo and 
the Republic. In these two dialogues a strict division is made between two 
realms, the realm of the changeable and the realm of the changeless. The 
former is the realm of sensible objects, the latter of intelligible objects; and 
in the Republic, at least, it is the latter class of objects which, just because 
they are changeless, alone fully warrant the title of ‘things that are’ (6vra). 
Now, in the Phaedo the soul is argued to be akin to the Forms—that is, to 
the objects granted to belong to the non-composite, changeless, intelligi- 
ble class; and from this it is deduced that the soul, too, is non-composite 
and changeless, and therefore immortal (78b4 ff.). Or at least, it is claimed, 
the soul in its essential nature is non-composite and changeless. However, 
because of its association with the body, it is bound, in this life, to partake 
of the changeable to some extent—though this taint is something we 
should strive to minimize. 

In the Republic the picture of the soul is more complicated; for in book 
4 we are told that the soul consists of three parts, and that our task is to 
achieve the appropriate harmony between them. Now, the two lower parts 
of the soul, at least, appear to be very much subject to change;”’ and so it 
might seem that the Republic’s view of the soul was a fundamental depar- 
ture from that of the Phaedo. However, a strong case can be made for 
saying that the two dialogues are really consistent with one another. For 
one thing, the ideal state for the soul in the Republic (though most people 
are incapable of attaining it) is still rational contemplation; and this is a 
state where the lower two parts of the soul, and change itself, appear to 


” This is not, as far as 1 know, explicitly stated. But there is much emphasis, in the descrip- 
tion of the inferior states and inferior souls in books 8 and 9, on the progressively greater insta- 
bility and variability of the various kinds of life. The less the influence exerted by the rational 
part of the soul, and the greater the power of the two lower parts (particularly ém@uuia, which 
is throughout seen as standing in starker opposition with the rational), the more the person, or 
the state, is subject to change. Also relevant is the discussion, again in book 9 (S80d-588a), of 
the different types of pleasures associated with each part of the soul. Here the pleasures of 
émOvuia are identified as the pleasures of the body, and as such intrinsically changeable; by con- 
trast, the pleasures of the rational part come from its communion with that which truly is—that 
which is changeless—and so are themselves not subject to change. Plato has some trouble fitting 
the @vuoEedés into this discussion, but he does place it in the same category as the émOupntixodr 
(586c7-d2). 
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have no place. But more importantly, the argument for immortality in book 
10 seems to imply that, as in the Phaedo, the soul in its true nature is non- 
composite and changeless. As we see it, it is ‘composed out of many elem- 
ents and not enjoying the finest composition’ (611b5-6), and is ‘full of 
variability and unlikeness and difference’ (b2-3). However, this is due to 
its association with the body; if we were to see the soul as it really is, free 
from such association, we would probably find that it was just the oppo- 
site. It is hard not to read this as suggesting that, in its true nature, the soul 
is not tripartite—that the division argued for in book 4 pertains only to 
the soul as embodied.” To be sure, the tone is tentative; but the view being 
expressed seems clear enough. 

Let us return to the Phaedrus. How does the Phaedo-Republic view of 
the soul compare with the underlying conception we discovered in the 
Phaedrus’ argument for immortality? The first feature in that underlying 
conception was that soul was that which moves itself; and since ‘motion’ 
here includes all kinds of change, this appears to stand in simple contra- 
diction with the view I have just been describing. Now, if we restrict our- 
selves to the bare assertion ‘soul is that which moves itself’ (which was my 
premiss (1)), it is not, it fact, clear that the two views are formally incon- 
sistent. For the Phaedo and the Republic allow that the soul does undergo 
change when in the body; and indeed, the evidence for premiss (1) con- 
cerns the distinction between ensouled and soulless bodies. The issue is 
not, then, as simple as it might seem. However, as we saw, the underlying 
conception in the Phaedrus is not just that souls do at times move them- 
selves, but that soul is necessarily always in motion. In other words, soul 
must be in motion both in and out of the body; in the Republic’s termi- 
nology, the soul ‘in its true nature’ is in unceasing motion. And this con- 
ception does undoubtedly stand in opposition to that of the Phaedo and 
the Republic. Instead, it is aligned with views which we can confidently 
place at the end of Plato’s career. I am thinking in particular of the Laws, 
where the definition (Adyo¢) of soul is said to be ‘that motion which is 
capable of moving itself’ (896a1-2); except that soul is here seen not as the 
thing which moves itself, but as itself a species of motion,” this is identical 
with what the Phaedrus refers to as the odoiav te xai Adyov of soul (246e3). 
But another important passage is Sophist 248a4-249d4. Here Plato argues, 
against the view of the Republic and elsewhere, that ‘that which is’ is not 


*8 The disclaimer at the beginning of the book 4 argument, to the effect that the present 
methods are inadequate for a precise understanding (435c9-d5), may be intended to accom- 
modate this point. 

» This difference is noted by Demos, ‘Plato’s Doctrine of the Soul as a Self-Moving Motion’. 
136. 
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restricted to the changeless, but encompasses the changeable as well; in 
fact, it is plausible to suppose that the putative target of the argument, 
some people called the ‘Friends of Forms’, is really his own earlier self. 
Most interestingly, the key point in the argument is that if the Friends of 
Forms were right, then ‘life, soul, and thought’ (248e6-7) could not belong 
to the realm of that which is. Obviously it is assumed not only that soul is 
a ‘thing which is’—which, | take it, Plato assumed at every stage”—but 
also that soul belongs to the class of changing things. This argument, then. 
is highly congenial to the underlying conception of soul in the Phaedrus. 
For there, as we saw, soul is in constant self-motion; and by the Phaedo- 
Republic criterion for Being, this would entail that soul was not a ‘thing 
which is’. So far, therefore, the matter appears relatively straightforward, 
the Phaedrus seems to square with Plato’s later thought, not with what is 
usually seen as his middle period. 

Let us now turn from the Phaedrus’ argument for immortality to the 
myth which follows. At first sight, this seems to run against the conclusion 
I just reached. For the myth includes several elements which are clearly 
reminiscent of the Phaedo and the Republic. First, the image of the chari- 
oteer and two horses, one of which is obedient to the charioteer and the 
other not, evidently recalls the tripartite soul in the Republic, at 247c7-8, 
indeed, the charioteer is explicitly identified as vod¢. Again, the supreme 
vision the soul can experience is the ‘vision’ of the Forms; and, as in the 
Republic, the Forms constitute the realm of ‘that which is’ (247d3), and are 
the entities of which true knowledge is possible—as contrasted with the 
sensible realm, the realm of yéveoug, of which one can have only opinion. 
Moreover, it is through recollection of the Forms beheld before birth that 
understanding in this life is said to be possible (149b-c); this doctrine goes 
back to the Phaedo and to the Meno. Finally, of course, as in the Phaedo, 
the goal of life is to escape from the cycle of rebirth as soon as possible, 
and the means is to live as a philosopher. 

We cannot deny, then, that there are many continuities between these 
other dialogues and the Phaedrus.”' At the same time, though, there are 
several crucial differences, which make the continuities much less signifi- 
cant than they may seem. One point which has often been noticed is that 
in the Phaedrus, unlike the Republic (if my own and others’ reading of it 
is correct), all three parts of the soul are immortal; even the gods’ souls 


“ Except in the Timacus. For the Timaeus’ very peculiar view of the composition of soul. see 
further n. 36. 

‘| My wording here and clsewhere assumes the standard view that the Phaedrus is later than 
the Phaedo and the Republic: this seems to me justificd by precisely the kinds of comparisons 
with other dialogues to which this entire half of the paper is devoted. 
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have three parts, though in their case the different parts are not in con- 
flict.” Again, the end-point of the soul’s progress is not changeless and 
eternal contemplation of the Forms, but an eternal traversing of the 
heavens, punctuated by contemplation of the Forms at intervals. Moreover, 
if we take the details of the myth seriously—as I think we should—the 
lower two parts of the soul (represented by the horses) play an indispens- 
able role in this eternal traversing, and in transporting the charioteer, 
reason, to the point where it can contemplate the Forms; reason on its own 
appears to be relatively inert. The ideal state is no longer one where the 
lower, changeable parts of the soul are transcended. On the contrary, they 
are just as important as reason itself to the soul’s fulfilling of its final 
destiny; and this final destiny itself consists not of freedom from all change, 
but of constant, albeit regular, motion. Finally, while the Phaedo—Repub- 
lic conception of a schism between Being and Becoming is maintained, the 
criterion for the division can no longer be quite the same. For as I said 
earlier, | presume that at every stage Plato would have held that the soul 
is a ‘thing which is’; but if so, changelessness can no longer be a necessary 
condition for Being—for as we have seen, the soul, even in its true nature, 
is no longer changeless. Plato does not explicitly tell us that the soul is an 
6v; indeed, he seems to restrict the title to the Forms. However, he does 
say that the soul ‘feasts on’ and ‘is nourished by’ rd 6v; and the metaphor 
of nourishment must, I take it, imply that the nature of the soul is not basic- 


® Pace Guthrie, who thinks that the soul is tripartite only during the cycle of rebirth. (See 
‘Plato’s Views on the Nature of the Soul’, repr. in G. Vlastos (ed.), Plato. ii (New York 1971): 
and A History of Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 1975). iv. 421-5.) Because the gods* souls are 
free from internal conflict, he thinks that they must be unitary: and the same goes, he believes, 
for those originally human souls who have escaped the cycle. In this way he is able to hold that 
the Phaedrus is fundamentally consistent with the Republic. That the gods’ souls consist of a 
charioteer and two horses he puts down as just part of the machinery of the myth. This seems 
to me quite untenable. It is true that Plato switches to the mythical mode here because, as he 
says. it is beyond human powers to give a fully accurate literal description of the soul: the picture 
conveyed, therefore, is only tentative and only partial. But this does not mean that we are free 
to discard any element of the myth that we choose. He composed the myth as he did because 
he felt that this was the closest approximation to the truth of which he was capable. If he had 
meant to suggest that the gods” souls did not consist of three parts, he could very easily have 
composed that part of the myth differently. Nor. incidentally, does he ever suggest that the black 
horse of the human soul becomes white on the soul's escape from the cycle; rather, it becomes 
progressively more obedient to the charioteer. Guthrie’s interpretation thus involves a further 
departure from what Plato actually tells us. 

Another author who seeks to show that Plato's views on the composition of the soul remain 
essentially the same is Robert W. Hall,*wuy7 as Differentiated Unity in the Philosophy of Plato’. 
Phronesis. 8 (1963). 63-82. As the title suggests, Hall argues that in the Republic. the Phaedrus. 
and every other dialoguc that deals with the subject, the soul is viewed as a differentiated unity. 
This seems to me almost trivially true, but obviously inadequate to show that Plato's views did 
not change. For the question now simply becomes ‘into what aspects is this unity differentiated?’ 
And to this question, as Hall seems quite ready to admit. different dialogues rcturn different 
(and incompatible) answers. 
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ally alien from that which nourishes it—in other words, that the soul, too, 
is an Gv. 

On this last point, it may be that Plato did not manage to take account 
of all the implications of what he was saying. But even so, there is at least 
a shift away from the Phaedo and the Republic and towards the Sophist, 
where it is argued that we must not restrict the title of ro dv to changeless 
entities. As for the other issues I just mentioned, the Phaedrus myth seems 
to be definitely aligned with the view of soul propounded in the Laws, and 
against those earlier dialogues. As we saw, the Laws defines soul as self- 
motion: and the souls in the Phaedrus myth, instead of being ideally static, 
are in constant, self-propelled motion. Moreover, the myth assigns an 
essential role in this motion to those parts of the soul other than reason. 
Again, in the Laws, the following list of motions of the soul is given: ‘wish, 
reflection, foresight, counsel, judgement, true or false, pleasure, pain, hope, 
fear, hate, love’ (897a1-3; A. E. Taylor’s translation). The Laws does not 
make explicit use of the notion of a tripartite soul. However, if one 
approaches this list with the tripartite soul in mind, and asks which items 
on the list can be assigned to the rational part, the answer seems clearly 
to be ‘not all of them’: some, at least, would have to belong to the other 
two parts. 

So it turns out, I think, that the Phaedrus myth is in central respects 
closer to Plato’s later views than to the Phaedo and the Republic; the simi- 
larities with the latter dialogues seem to me less significant than the dif- 
ferences. We can now See, too, that the myth is, after all, in agreement with 
the argument for immortality which immediately precedes it. Given the 
similarities between the myth and the earlier dialogues, it looked as if 
the myth and the proof were at odds with one another. In fact, however, 
both view the soul as being in eternal motion; and this sets them both apart 
from the earlier dialogues, where the soul is in its true nature changeless, 
and alongside certain later dialogues.* There is, then, a deep connection 
between the proof and the myth—a connection which has rarely been 
noticed. 

I have so far said nothing about the place of the Timaeus. There is, of 
course, much in the Timaeus about the soul; and since it is usually consid- 
ered a late dialogue, one might expect that it, too, would be naturally 
grouped with the Phaedrus, Sophist, and Laws. Now, the dating of the 
Timaeus has been the subject of much heated debate, and I cannot attempt 


* For a fuller discussion of ways in which the Phaedrus myth departs trom the Phaedo and 
the Republic with regard to the nature of the soul, see Nussbaum, ‘This Story isn’t True’, sect. 
u (‘Moral Psychology’), 92-107. 
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to deal with this thorny question here. However, it is striking that, with 
regard to the matters we have looked at so far, the Timaeus is in several 
respects closer to the Phaedo and the Republic than to the later group. 
First, the Timaeus, like those two dialogues, makes a strict division between 
the realms of Being and Becoming, with changelessness (including motion- 
lessness) repeatedly cited as a feature of the former realm and change as 
a feature of the latter.* This clearly separates the Timaeus from the Sophist 
and the Laws, and separates it to some extent from the Phaedrus—though, 
as we saw, the Phaedrus is not entirely straightforward about the relation 
between change and Being. Second, the Timaeus employs the notion of a 
tripartite soul; however, here Plato is quite explicit that only the rational 
part is immortal, which places it with the Republic and against the Phae- 
drus. Again, at 69c8 ff. there occurs a list of ‘terrible and necessary affec- 
tions’ associated with the mortal parts of the soul; these are pleasure, pain, 
rashness, fear, anger, hope, sensation, and love. The immortal part has none 
of these, except in so far as it is polluted by the mortal parts; in fact, it is 
to minimize this pollution that the mortal parts are housed in separate 
parts of the body.* But this list has much in common witb the list of 
‘motions’ of the soul in the Laws, which I quoted a little while ago; and 
those ‘motions’ are certainly not regarded as merely temporary, or as a 
pollution of any kind. Once more, the Timaeus appears to fit less with the 
later dialogues than with the earlier ones. Finally, the Timaeus does not 
define soul as that which moves itself, or suggest that it is responsible 
for the motion of everything else. It is true that the World Soul does 
undergo certain harmonious cosmic revolutions (35al ff.); but these are 
initiated by its creator, not by itself, and they are not what causes motion 
in other things—though they do appear to play some kind of regulating 
function.* 

What we seem to have found so far is that there are roughly two sets of 
ideas about the soul in Plato—one of which appears to be earlier and one 
later—and that the Phaedrus, both the proof and the myth, displays 


™ See e.g. 2705 ff., 29b5 f£., 35a1-3, 48e5 ff., 51e6 ff. 

* It is curious, however, that at 42a—b most of the items on this list are apparently assigned 
to the immortal part of the soul atso. But Plato does say that this is what happens to it when it 
is ‘implanted of necessity in bodies’ (a3-4), and that the goal should be to overcome these states 
as much as possible. Perhaps, then, this is a reference to the pollution by the mortal parts that 
we find in the other passage: if so. however, it is a confusing one, since the mortal parts have 
not yet been introduced. 

% Given the Timaeus’ criteria for Being, the fact that the World Soul is in motion should 
mean that it is not in the full sense a ‘thing which is’. This is indecd the case: for the mixture 
out of which the World Soul is formed (as well as other souls) is a mixture of ré dv and 1d 
yeyvduevov (35a1-3). As far as I know, this idea is perfectly unique in Plato. 
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essentially the later set. Now, it may look as if the introduction of the 
Timaeus does not importantly change this picture. For my remarks in the 
last paragraph might suggest that we could retain the twofold division, and 
simply group the Timaeus with the earlier set. There are some oddities, to 
be sure; but the Timaeus’ view of the soul, it might be said, is basically the 
same as that of the Republic and the Phaedo. However, the situation is not 
so simple. Recall that the underlying conception of soul that I detected in 
the Phaedrus’ argument for immortality had several features. Two of these 
features we have not yet discussed; one was that soul plays a vital role in 
the operation in the cosmos, and the other was that soul is in some sense 
one—probably a single kind of stuff. These features complicate the picture 
in two ways. First, they alert us to the fact that what I have been calling 
the later conception is actually a lot less unified than I have implied. And 
second, they incline us to group the Timaeus with the later set of dialogues, 
and not, as we were doing just now, with the earlier set. I shall briefly 
expand upon these points. 

In the Phaedrus’ proof, Plato regards soul as having a cosmic signifi- 
cance: for it turns out that soul is responsible for the motion, including the 
yéveots, of everything that is not soul. This agrees with the myth; at 246b6 
we are told that ‘all soul takes care of all that is soulless’. Now, this idea is 
not present in the Phaedo or the Republic. In both dialogues there is the 
suggestion that the universe is ordered for the best, and this may suggest 
some beneficent ordering force. But Plato does not tell us about any such 
ordering force, and he certainly does not suggest that it is soul. Again, the 
Phaedrus marks a departure from those dialogues; and in this respect, 
again, it is in agreement with the Laws. As the ‘motion which moves itself 
by itself’, soul is said in the Laws to ‘direct everything in heaven, earth, 
and sea’ (896e8-9). But the other dialogue which makes soul a cosmic force 
is the Timaeus. As we saw recently, the view is not the same as that of the 
Phaedrus and the Laws. It is not suggested that the World Soul initiates 
motion in other things, nor that it is self-moving. In the framework of the 
Timaeus, the origin of motion can be accounted for in other ways; there is 
the Craftsman, who creates and sets in motion the World Soul itself, and 
there is also the disorderly pre-cosmic motion in the Receptacle of Becom- 
ing. Instead, the World Soul is said to be the ‘mistress and ruler’ (34c5) of 
its body, the cosmos; and its function is apparently in some way to preserve 
order. A further difference (if I was right earlier) is that the Phaedris does 
not employ the notion of a World Soul. (The position of the Laws in this 
respect is not clear to me, for reasons which I shall go into shortly.) But 
despite these differences, the Timaeus seems in at least one way closer to 
the later dialogues than the earlier ones. 
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The final feature of the conception of soul we extracted from the 
Phaedrus’ proof—albeit tentatively—was that soul is a single kind of stuff 
(in the sense explained—see note 22); how does this compare with other 
dialogues? The Phaedo and the Republic contain no hint of such a con- 
ception, though they do not obviously exclude it. The one other dialogue 
where soul definitely is regarded as a stuff in my sense, and a single one, 
is the Timaeus. As we have noted, the Craftsman mixes a certain compound 
substance, and out of this substance all souls are formed. Now, the sub- 
stance put together in the mixing-bowl clearly qualifies as a stuff; this stuff 
could very well be designated by the mass term ‘soul’ (though Plato does 
not appear to do so). Individual souls (both the World Soul and human 
souls) consist, then, of portions of the stuff ‘soul’; and this is precisely the 
picture I found to be suggested by the Phaedrus. One might say that this 
is a far too literal reading of the Timaeus’ mythical apparatus. But I believe 
that one should always take seriously the details of Platonic myths. Obvi- 
ously some features, such as the mixing-bowl, will be factored out when 
we try to penetrate to the core of doctrine Plato is trying to present. But 
if Plato had not meant to convey the impression that there is a kind of 
stuff of which souls are composed, he could have written a different myth 
that did not have these implications; he was not forced to write it as he 
did. (On this point, see also notes 3 and 32.) 

Here, then, is another apparent point of contact between the Phaedrus 
and the Timaeus.*’ Let us see, finally, whether we can relate the Laws to 
these two. Plainly, the evidence for any notion of soul as a stuff in the Laws 
will be indirect; but there is one point that seems to me suggestive. This is 
that Plato is strikingly evasive about the number of souls that run the 
cosmos. He is clear that this is done by one or more good souls; but he 
refuses to commit himself to how many. (This is why it is hard to tell 
whether or not he has in mind a World Soul.) Mostly he uses the singular 
pvyn without article, as in the Phaedrus’ proof; but he speaks also of ‘soul 
or souls’ (889b5; cf. 898c7-8), and he never decides whether the singular 
or the plural is more appropriate. He seems, then, to be either uncertain 
about, or uninterested in, the individuation of souls; yet this appears not 
to detract in any way from his confidence in the doctrine of soul as acti- 
vator of the cosmos. Now, this does not, of course, show conclusively that 
he is thinking of soul as a stuff. On the other hand, if he was conceiving of 


» T have throughout been cautious about attributing the notion of soul as a stuff to the Phae- 
drus; and it will be remembered that the alternative, which I considered but found less likely. 
was that the Phaedrus presupposes a notion of World Soul. It is worth pointing out that even 
if ] was wrong in my choice between these alternatives—even if we should read the Phaedrus 
as implying a World Soul—the closest paralle! would still be the Timaeus. 
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soul (or simply of good sou!) as a uniform stuff distributed about the uni- 
verse, this insouciance about the number of good souls would be entirely 
understandable. If there is a certain kind of stuff whose nature it is to acti- 
vate the cosmos, then it is indeed of minor importance—supposing that the 
motions of the cosmos are what we are seeking to understand—how por- 
tions of this stuff are to be individuated. However, this is as far as we can 
pursue the question. It is possible that the Laws as well as the Timaeus is 
in line with the Phaedrus on this matter; but the evidence is too slender 
for us to decide with any confidence. Moreover, even if all this is correct— 
and I am far from insisting on it—it still leaves out of account the Laws’ 
idiosyncratic notion of evil soul. The one thing Plato is clear about in the 
Laws, with regard to the number of souls, is that there are at least two. The 
soul or souls that activate the cosmos are good; however, there must also 
be one or more evil souls (896e4-6), to account for the presence of evil in 
the world. Of course, it might still be that there was a single stuff ‘soul’ 
(whose essence was self-motion) encompassing both good and evil soul. 
But it is obviously impossible to tell whether or not this is Plato’s concep- 
tion: the remarks on evil soul—indeed, on soul in general—in the Laws 
are just too sketchy. 

What general conclusions, if any, can we draw from this investigation? 
It is sometimes suggested that the Phaedrus is a ‘transitional’ dialogue. 
Now, we have examined only a tiny fraction of the dialogue; and it may 
well be that, concerning topics which we did not touch upon, this verdict 
is a fair one. But with regard to the nature of the soul, I believe, it needs 
at least to be substantially qualified. For to say that the dialogue is transi- 
tional is to imply that there is an earlier set of doctrines and a later 
set of doctrines, and that the Phaedrus is between the two. This is not 
entirely devoid of truth, but it is misleading in two ways. First, as we have 
seen, inasmuch as one can speak of two groups of dialogues, an earlier 
and a later, the Phaedrus seems in most respects (again, of those that 
have been the subject here) to belong solidly with the later group: the 
transition, for the most part, occurs before the Phaedrus, not during it. 
But second, there are not just two views of the soul in Plato. The Phaedo 
and the Republic may with some justice be considered as expressing a 
single view—though even this is perhaps an exaggeration; but among 
the later dialogues, there is far less homogeneity. In particular, the position 
of the Timaeus, on this as on so many other issues, is baffling. It is dan- 
gerous, then, to speak of ‘transitions’ in this context. We can certainly 
find various trends in Plato’s writings on the soul; and we can try to 
describe the position of the Phaedrus among these trends. But we should 
not think in terms of stable bodies of doctrine between which the 
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Phaedrus might be considered as intermediate. This conclusion is no doubt 
nothing surprising; people have often told us not to force Plato into a strait- 
jacket. Much more interesting—or so I hope—are the detailed consider- 
ations which have led us there. 
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Waterlow, S. 2541 

Weiss. R. 36n, 37n 

White. N. P. 15n, 16n, 22n, 166n, 1671, 175, 
1791, 208 n, 222 n, 225 n, 228 n, 236, 
237 n, 238 n, 23910, 240n 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, U. van 1560 

Williams. B. A. O. 23, 255-64. 291 n, 371 n, 
400n 

Winspear. A. 414 

Wolin.S. 144n 

Wood, E.M. 41n. 45n 

Wood, N. 414 

Woods, M. J. 17n 

Woozley, A.D. 17n. 1914 


Xenocrates 28 n. 322 

Xenophanes 58. 63n 

Xenophon 43 n, 57, 58n. 60. 61. 620. 650, 
66n, 700, 73. 109K 


Young, C.M. In 


Zeller, E. 80n. 113 
Zeyl, D. 13n. 14n, 349n 
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Alcibiades (Alc.) 
129a-130e 31n 


Apology (Ap.) 

11 65n 

19b-d 60n 

19¢ 60, 60n. 70n 

19d-e SOn 

20d-e $0n, 73n 

20e 4 

20e-21a 41n 

2laff. 97n 

21a 50 

21b 71, 71n, 72, 73n 
21b-23b 41 

22a 74n 

22b-c 67n, 68, 68n, 69n 
23a 125n 

23a-b 62n 

23a5-b4 50n 

23b-¢ 74n 

2362-4 125n 

24b 65n 

24b8-cl 3 

24d-25a 39 

25b2-6 39 

26c-d 3 

26c-27a 3 

28b-d 9n 

28b5-9 110n, 114, 114n, 118, 118n 
28d6-10 110n, 114, 114n, 118, 118n 
28e S6n, 71, 71n 

29b-c 37-8 

29b-d 2 

29c-d 36 

29d 142n 

29d-30a 314n 
29d2-30a2 Sn 
29e5-30a2 124, 125, 127 
30a 75 

30a-b 72 

30a6-7 74n 

30a8-b4 123-4, 124n, 125, 127, 132 
30c 12 

30c5-d5_ 123-7, 135 
30c6-d5 12n 

30e-3la 72n 

31d 4n 

31e2-4 39 

33a 50n 


33b 50n 

33c 56, 56n, 66. 66n. 71, 71n 
33c5-6 66n 

37e 70n 

38a 54.74n 

38e 116 

39b 37-8 

40a 69n 

4lc-d 9n. 314 

4lc8-d2 12, 12n, 125.127, 135 


Charmides (Chrm.) 
15S5e-158b 384n 
156c6-9 124n 
158e7-159a3 102n 
159b7-8 88n 
159d8 99n 
160d5-8 102n 
160d5-e5 88n 
160e3-S 102n 
161e10-162a5 101 
t6le10-162a8 102 
164a1-3 102n 
164a2 88n 

164d4 10tn 
165b4 88n, 101n, 102n 
165b5-c2 101n 
166c2-3 101n 
166c7-d2 101n 
166e5-8 101n 
167a6-7 101n 
167c1-2 101n 
169b1 101n 
169b6-7 161n 
169d2-175b2 100-2 
169d4 10In 
169d6-7 100-1 
169d7 101n 
169d9-e8 101n 
169d9-171c9 101 
170a3-4 100-1 
170d1-3 101 
171d6-8 101 
172a5 10! 
172c6~d10 101 
173-175 6n 
173a7—-d5 101 
173d 321n 
173d3-5 12n 
173d8-174a11 101 
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Charmides (Chrm.) 
174a10-11 101 
174b11-c3 12n 
174b11-d7 101 
174d-e 134n 
174d34 101 
175a3-5 102 
175a9 ff. 101 
175all 102 
175e-176b 384n 
176a-b Sn 


Cratylus (Cra.) 
392b1-d10 274 
400c 346 
4ild 97n 
439e 62n 


Crito (Cri.) 

44al0 67n 

44b4 67n 

45b 4-5 

46b 56. S6n 
47a-d $2 
47c-48d 160n 
47c9-d2_ 39. 40 
47d-e 122n 
47d3-48al 19n 
47e 12 

48a—-49b 2 

48b 9n 

48b4-10 114n. 118-27, 118n, 129n, 135 
48b4-49e3 i14n 
48b8-9 12n,117n 
48bll-c2 118,119 
48c6-d5 110n. 114n, 115, 118. 118nn, 119 
48e-50a 37n 
49a-e 2 

49a5-7 117n, 122n 
49b 117n 

49b4-6 122n 

49c 64n 

49c10-d5 117 
49d 62n 

49d2-3 39-40 
50a 37n 

50a—b 36 

50d-e 42 

5Oc-Sie 36 

Stb-c 2 

S2¢ 34 

52e5-6 42 
$2e5-53a5 3 


Definitions 
413d8 381n 


Euthydemus (Euthd.) 
278d 9n 

278e-282d 131 
278¢2-282d 143n 
279-280 12 

279a-b 115, 120. 131n, 134-5 
279d ff. 85 

280b 9n 

280b6 9 

280e-281e 312n 
281b4 Ff. 84 

281c2 12in 
281¢3-dl 131n 
281c6 13in 
281d2-e1 110n. 131-5, 133n, 134n 
282a 9 

289a-b 134n 
291b4-293a6 102n 
29td-e 124n 
292b6-7 134n 
292d2-3 134n 


Euthyphro (Euthyphr) 
2b 65 

3b 3.4n 
3c7-d1 65n 
5c9-d2 88n 
Sd 63n 

Sdt 80n 

6a 65n 

6d3 88n 
6d10-e6 88n 
6d11 80n 
7Ja6-8 88n 
95 

10a 64 

10d ff. 314n 
lle4-12e7 84 
Hle7-12d10 5 
13b4-11 88n 
13d7 73n 
13el0-1! 74. 74n 
14a9-10 57n 
14b 57n, 73-4 
14b8-c3 88n 
l4e6 73-4 
1Sa 74 
15d4-8 5n 


Gorgias (Grg.) 
453d-454e 403 
454b-455d 378 
46le1-3 44 
463b 379n 
464b 102n 
465a 379n 
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466b6 99n 
467c5-468c7 143n 
468b2 108n 

468d 108n 
469b8-9 108n 
469b12-c2 130 
470c2-3 99n 

470e 9n 

470e4-11 122n, 125-7. 126n, 132, 134, 135 
470e8-11 12n 
474c9-d2 122n 
476b1-2 99n 
476e1-468b4 129-35 
47Ta-478e 160n 
479d 121n 
483a7-d2 170 
484d 345 

486b 76n 

488a2-b1 382n 
488d-489b 109n 
491e ff. 346, 349 
492c 350 

493a 346 

493a~b 350 

494b 350 

494e 109-10, 350 
494e-495b 109n 
494ei 350 

496e5 350 

497e ff. 351 

499b 351, 359n, 372 
499c6-S00a3 131-5 
499e7-8 128, 134 
501a 351 

50la-c 102n 
503-504 226 

503a 102n 

504-505 19n 
504e-505b 9n 
506d5-507c3 85 
S$07b8-c7 122n, 126-7, 132, 134, 135 
507c 9n, 1050 
507d6-e1 126n, 130n, 134 
509b 160n 

510a ff. 102n 
S1le-512b 160n 
$12a 122n 


Hippias Major (Hp. Ma.) 
248b 42n 
289b 62n 


Hippias Minor (Hi. Mi.) 
375d-376c 85 


Ton 
$33c ff. 97n 


533e7 67n, 68n 
534a3-5 67n 
534b 68n 

$34c 69n 
5§34c-d 68nn 
534d 69n 
534d3~4 68n 
534¢4 68n 
534e5 67n 


Laches (La.) 
179b-d 82n 
184e8-9 39 
185e 82n 
18Sc-187a 50n 
187d-188c 59n 
189d-e 82n 
190b-c 82n 
190c 105n 
191e10-11 80n 
192a-b 82n 
192c5-d8 99n 
193d4 99n 
193d11-e6 Sn 
194d1-3 99n 
194d6-9 99n 
194e8 99n 
194e11 99n 
194e11-195al 99 
195c7-d9 102 
195c9-d] 102n 
195d4 102n 
195d8 102n 
195e5 102n 
196a2 102n 
197e10-199e12 98-9 
198ai-9 99 
198b4-5 99, 102n 
198e-199a 59 
199c3-d2 99 
199d-e 6 

199e 105n 
199¢3-12 99 
200a4-c6 Sn 
200c-d 59n 


Laws 

Book 5 146n 
628a-c 144n 
630b-< 146n 

631b 390n 
631b-d 392n, 399n 
634c8 387n 
634d-e 42n 

636-7 155n 
636b4-6 155n 
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Laws (cont.): 

640d 144n 

641b-c 393n 
645a6 387n 

649d 387n 

659el 385n 
660c-66le 397n 
662b 384n, 395n 
663a-664a 395 
663b-e2 395n 
663d 384n 

664b-c 395n 
664b4 385n 

6654 3850 

666c6 385n 

67lal 385n 
676b-c 286 

688b 393n 

689a-e 393n, 397n 
693b-c 144n 

697a t44n 

698b6 402n 

698e 144n 

699c 144n 

699e 402n 
701b5-6 402n 
71d 144n 
W5e-706a 146n 
707d 146n 
710a5-8 393n 
715b 390n 
715e-718a 394n, 3970 
716¢ 312 

718b 390n 
718c8-d7 384, 386-7, 387n 
718c8-e1 397 
719%e-723c 379-81 and ch. 17 passim 
7199 374n 
72al-2 373 
7206-7 376 
720d6 377 

720e4 373 
720e11-721al 379n 
721b 311 

722b6 374n 
722d-e 280n 
722c7-8 374n 
723c-d 380n 
7T2ha-T34e 394n, 397n 
730¢ 361n 

73ib-d 382n, 387n 
73lc-d 382n 

734b 29-30 

739¢ ff. 287-8 
7Ta9ce-d_ 149n, 1500 
739c-740b 145n 


739d-c 299 
743c 144n, 390n 
759b |4d4n 
765e-766a 387n 
770c-d_ 393n 
770c-e 146 
770c-771a 393n 
773d6 385n 
771e-778a 380n 
T80a-c 271 
780d9-781b6 275 
78ib2~4 273n 
784c2-4 389n 
788a5-6 389n 
796b-c 288n 
798c7 3790 
802¢ 273n 
804-6 275 
805a-b 271 
806c 271. 390n 
807c-e 393n 
811b2-3 378n 
Silc-e 378n 
81lce-812a 380n 
812c6 385n 
813ce-81dce 275 
817¢-820d 391 
822e-823a 393n 
823d-S824a 394n 
837a 138n 
839a-b 152n 
841d4—-5 155n 
844e-845a 402n 
853b-c 393n 
853b-d 373n 
853b4-854a3 395n 
853c-854a_ 402n 
854b-c 394dan 
854d-855a 402n 
857e-d 377 
857c2-e5 381 and ch. 17 passim 
858d 373n 
858d-859a 397n 
860-863 29-30 
860d 382n 

863a ff. 388n 
863b6-9 387n 
863b8-9 375n 
863c-d 398n 
863c-864da 390n 
864a-b 393n 
867c-868e 402n 
870d-e 394n 
872c-873a 304n 
873e-874a 394n 
874d 397n 
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885c-890d 382-3 and ch. 17 passim 
885d) 374n 
889b5 447 
890b5 374n 
891a 373n 
891ce-d 382n 
893b6-894c8 433 
896a1-2 441 
896c4-6 448 
896c8-9 446 
897al-3 444 
898a ff. 317n 
898c7-8 447 
899c6-d1 382n 
899d-900b 394n 
899d1-2 382n 
900b5 384n 
903a7-b3 385 
903410 385n 
903c 390n 

905¢ 373n 
905¢7-d1 382n 
905d 384n 
905d1-3 382n, 385 
906c6 375n 
907c-d 397n 
908b4 ff. 388n 
908d7-909a5 382n 
909b3-5 375n 
913c1-3 394n 
91l4a-c 402n 
917a4-6 275n 
923b ff. 287-8 
933a-e 395n 
933a2-3 379n 
935a5 387A 
938a 379n 

942a ff. 287-8 
944b3 385n 
960b ff. 391n 
963d-e 29 
966b1-3 386n 
967d-e 299 


Letters 
331b6-7 380n 
340d4 381n 


Lysis (Ly.) 
207d-210d 102n 
209a2-b3 143n 
210c-d 140-1 
210c5-8 140n 
212a1-7 Sn 
213e ff. 141-3 
215b-c 141-2 


215¢e3-4 142n 
21Sd 141 
216d-217a 142n 
217a 141n 

218b ff. 349n 
218d7-9 142n 
218e 132, 134-5, 141 
219b-220b 134 
219c-d 134n 
219¢7-221a5 102n 
219d 142-3 
219d-220a 134n 
219d2-4 143 
219d5 ff. 143n 
219¢2-220b5 142n 
219c7-220a1 142n 
220b1-5 134 
22067 143n 
221d2-4 143n 
221d7-c2 142n 
223b4-8 5n 


Meno 

Tiaff. 1050 
Tle 273n 
72c2 80n 
72c8 80n 

72d 63n 
72c4-6 80n 
Fa 273n 
73a-c 315 
75d4 387n 
77-8 6n, 8-9 
Tic ff. 143n 
Tich-c4 143n 
78¢ 132-3, 134~5 
79a-d 105n 
79c ff. 105n 
80b4-7 44 
8la 152n 
81b-d 54n 
86e-100b 49n 
87c-89a 6n 
87c 134-5 
87e-88e 131, 133n, 134n. 135 
87e-89a 312n 
87e5-88d1 84n 
88a-b 105n 
88a6-d3 13tn 
88b3-5 131n 
88b6 84n 
89-96 970 
89a 105n 
89c ff. 131n 
96d-98c 131n 
96c ff. 84. 97n 
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Meno (cont.): 
96c-100b 49 
99c 68n 


Parmenides (Prm.) 
132d2 3t2n 


Phaedo (Phd.) 
59b8 1i3n 
592-3 109n 
60e 71 
60e-61b 66-7 
6la2 66n 
61a7 66n 
6lb 4 

63b~c 409 
63e-69e ch. 18 passim 
64a-69e 401n 
64c ff. 345 
64c4-5 33 
64e-69e 346 
67b 346 
68c-69d 84 
69a-c 312n 
69b-c 346 
69e~72d 422 
T2a-d 422 
72a7 33n 
72d9 33n 
72e~T1d 422 
74b7-c3_ 430n 
74e1-4 154n 
T6e 32n 
T1d2-4 405 
77d4 33n 
T7e-80b 422 
Tlet 410 
7T7e8 384n 
78b-84b 401n 
78b4 ff. 440 
79c-e 422 
79d 246n 
80a 422-3 
80b-c 404 
80e5 410 

8la 409 

8ic4 410 
Bicli 410 
8lel 410 
8te-82b 410 
82a-b 84 
82b 322n 
825-8 413 
83a3 387n 
84b2 33n, 405 
84c-86d 423 
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84c-95e 422 
88a6 405 
92c-93a 423 
93a-94b 423 
94b-d 409n 
94b-94a 423 
94d-100a 408-9 
95e-102a 424 
9S5e-106e 422 
101d-e 408-9 
102b-105¢ 424 
102d-e 285n 
105c-!06e 424 
105d3-4 430 
105d10-11 430 
105e6 430 
10Se9 430n 
106b1-7 430n 
106d2 ff. 430n 
106e6 404 
108b 410 
113d-e 410 
114a 411 
114a-b 410 
115-116 31 
118 4 


Phaedrus (Phdr.) 
235c3 159n 
242b-c 67n 

242c 69n 

244e 74n 

245b7 426n 

245c1 426n 

245c3 438 

24Sc4 426n 

245c5 427, 428n, 429, 437n 
245c5-7 428, 428n 
245cS—e2 427 
245c7-8 428-9 
2457-9 431 
245c8 249 
245d1-245e2 431-2 
245d3 432n 
245d4—-e2 432n 
245d8-e2 432n 
245e2-3 427, 432 
245e2—-4 438 
245e3-246al 427 
245e4-6 438 
246e6-246a2 439 
246a-b 435n 
246a1-2 427 
246a6 426 

246b6 437n, 446 
246d6-247a4 435n 
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246¢c3 441 

247¢ 299 
2477-8 442 
247d3 442 
248a-e 54n 
248c2-e3 435n 
249b-c 422n, 424n, 442 
249c-e 401n 
249e-250b 54n 
250b~c 106 
250c-e 153n 
250d ff. 155n 
250e 153n 
250e-251a 155n 
250e1 ff 160n 
251a) 155n 
251a2-7 159n 
251a6 161 
252c-253c 315 
253c-255a 345 
254aff. 159n 
254c¢ 264 

255a ff. 161n 
255e-256e 153n 
255e2-3 161n 
265a~266a 156n 
273d 345 

273e 361n 
277¢5-6 403 


Philebus (Phib.} 
12c-d 349n 
12d-e 348 

12d7 371 
14c-19¢ 347, 348n 
15d ff. 348 
17clt-di 330 
17d4-6 330 
20b-23b 339 
20c 349n 

20d 30 
20c-22b 329 
20e5-21a2 30 
21b-d 333 
23b-27¢ 329 
23b-28a 347, 348n 
23c ff. 348 

24a9 330 
24c1-3 330 
24d4 330 
25a7~b1 330 
25d10-e1 330 
25e2 330 

25e8 329 
26a2-4 330 
26a4 329 


26a6-b3 330 
26a7 330 
26a7~8 331 
26b1 329, 330 
26b6-7 329 
26b7 330 
26¢ 348 
26e2-4 331 
27d7-10 329 
27e7-9 332 
30b3-4 331 
3lb-c 348 
31b-36c 355 
31b-S3c 355 
31e-32a 348-9 
32a-b 356 
32al 356 
32b 356 
32b6 356n 
32b9 356n 
32c 356 
32d-e 349 
32e-33c2 356n 
33c-35d 357 
33d-34a 357 
34b 357 
34d-e 357 
34e9~-11 357 
35al 357 
35b4 357 
35d 358 

35Se ff. 356 
35e-36b 358 
36a 358n 
36a-b 363 
36b 359 
36c-41b 355 
36c6-12 337 
37a ff. 363 
37a9 360n 
37a12 360n 
37b 359 
37b3 360n 
37c4 360n 
37¢8 360n 
37d 359 
37d2 360n 
37e 360, 372 
37e-38a 369 
37e1 360n 
37e10 360n 
38a 371 
38a—41a 360-1 
38b9 363 
38e 363 

39a 363 
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Philebus (Phib.) (cont.): 
39b-c 367 
39¢ 367 

40a 364 
40a6 363-4 
40a9-12 337 
40d 364n. 367 
4la7 355n 
4la-b 361 
4ib 36 
41b-42c 355 
42a-43c 356n 
42a10 360n 
42c-44d 355 
42c5 355n 
44c 352 
ddd-50e 355 
44d3 337 
46a8-9 335 
4723-9 335 
48 ff. 371 

48b ff. 335 
50c-S3c 355 
Sibi 337 
5ie-52b 335 
§1c6-7 335 
51d8-9 343 
52cl-di 333 
52¢2 335 
52c4-5 343 
52c4-d1 329-30. 332 
$2c6-d1 343 
52c7 343 
52d6-8 337 
§2d6-53b6 337 
33a6-7 337 
532 337 
53d4-6 337 
54a7-8 323n 
5Sc ff. 333-4 
55d6-8 335 
55e-56b 379n 
56a7 336 
56b5 336 
56c5-6 336 
57b6 336 
S7cl-3 336 
57c7 336 
57d1 336 
57d2 336 
58a4-5 335 
58c3 336 
58e2 336 
59a2-b9 336 
539a7-8 336 
59b7-8 336 
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6le3-4 335 
61c6 336 
61ce7-9 339 
62a-d 338-9 
62¢3-4 339 
62c8 339 
62d1-3 340 
62d8-9 340 
63d3-4 341 
63e4-6 340 
64-65 226 
65c5-7 341 
65d9-11 333 
65¢9-66a3 341 
66a ff 346-7 


Politicus (Pit) [Statesman] 
274c-d 285d 

293a6-c3 38In 

296a7-9 381n 

296b5-c2 38In 
296d-297b3 381n 
304c10-d2_ 381n. 403n 
305e-310a 84 
305e8-311¢8 29 
306e9-307b3 29n 


Protagoras (Prt) 
309a-319a 82n 
313a7-8 124n 
318a-319b 102n 
318a1-328c2 90 
319-320 97n 
319a ff. 10Sn 
319b-320b 49n 
319c-d 51-3 
319c8-d6 52 
319d 53n 
329b5-334c5 90 
329c ff. 105n 
329ce6-d1 90. 90n 
329¢7-8 90n 
329di 313n 
329d4-c1 90n 
329d6-8 313n 
329¢2-6 90n 
330a3 90n 
330a3-b6 90n 
330b-332a 313n 
330b4 97 
330b6-332al 90n. 91 
330c1 79n 
3304 79n 
3304 79n 
330d5 79n 
330d8-e1 79n 
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331a1—b4 91n 
331a8 79n 
331b4-5 313n 
332a2-5 90n 
332a3-333b6 91-2 
332a4-333b5 90n 
332a5 79n 
332a8 92n 
332b1-3 92n 
332b1-7 95n 
332b4-7 80n 
332b8 95n 
332c1-e2 95n 
337¢ 346 
342a-343¢ 53n 
345c 361n 
349a6-361d6 90 
349b1-6 90n 
349b3 790 
349b3-6 90n 
349b4 79 
349b4-5 79n 
349c ff. 105n 
349c1 79n 
349d2-8 103 
349d2-351b2 92-5 
349d2-360e5 103 
349e2 94 

350a2_ 93 
350b1-<2 94 
350c4-5 94 
350c6-d2 93 
350d4-5 94 
350d5 96n 
350d6 94 

350e6 94 

3S5ial 94 

351a2 94 
351a3-b2 6n 
351a4 94 

351a7 94 

351b ff. 346 
351b-358d 110n 
351b3-357e8 102-3 
351e 349 
352a1-357¢8 11 
352b3-d3_ 95 
352b8-c2 186n 
356b 349 

356c ff. 359n 
356c5 ff. 103 
357b 349 
357d3-c2 103 
358c-d 8 
358c1-5 103 
358ce2 103 
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359a ff. 105n 
359a7-b6 103 
359d4-6 103 
360b6-7 103 
360c!1 96n 
360c1-7 95-6, 103 
360c2-d5 99 
360c5 96n 
360c7-dS 103 
360d4-5 103 
360e6-361d6 96-8 
360c8 79n, 97. 97n 
361a-d 49n 
361a6-b6 97 
361b 63n 
361b1-2 96 
361b1-6 96-7 
361c5-6 97 
361d4 80n 

36le 59n 

369e4 115n 


Republic (Rep.) 

Book 1 Sn. 16n, 164-5. 178. 181 

Books 1-4 319 

Book 2 15-16, 16n, 20-1, 178-9, 241 

Books 2-4 237n. 272, 291n 

Book 4 17-21, 19n, 32-3, ch. 7 passim, 
217-8, 237n, 243, 246, 250, 272-3, 351. 
440-1 

Book 5 23, ch. 11 passim 

Books 5-7 243 

Book 6 20 

Book 7 44n 

Books 8-9 19nn, 34-5, ch. 7 passim, 219. 
237n, 243-4. 440n 

Book 9 287. 308. 346. 347nn. 351-9 

Book 10 32-3 

328d 345 

331 210, 212-3 

331-332 212 

332c5 ff. 88n 

335 213 

3351-7 125. 127, 135 

335d 64n 

338c1-339a4 168 

338e1-339a4 170 

340c6 ff. 88n 

341d-342c 289 

343-345 210 

343c1-344¢8 168 

343c3-6 168 

345a2-b3 164 

347e2-7 164 

348 15.210 

348-349 208 
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Republic (Rep.) (cont.): 
348c5-c3 168 
352-353 108n 
352d2-354c11 12n 
353 108 

353e 85 
353clQ-11 164 
354al-S 164 
357-8 207-8 
357al-368c7 164 
357a4—b2 164, 174-5 
357b-358a 112 
357b-362e 16 
357b6 165n. 
357b4-d3 165 
357b7-c6 168 
357cS-d2 166-8 
357c8 167 
358al-3 16S 
358a7-9 167 
358b2-4 164 
358b5 165n 
358b7-c1 164, 167-8 
358c1-2 213 
358c2-4 168-9 
358e3-4 172 
358c4-6 169 
358c5 173 
358d1-2 176 
358e3-5 169 
358e3-359b5 168 
358e5-359ad 169 
359-360 210 
359a6-7 213 
359b6-7 172 
359b6-360d7 16 
359e-360d 169 
359c5 169 
359c6-360b2 170-1 
360b3-d7 171 
360c1 153n 
360c8-d2 181 
360e-362c 17. 169 
3601-3 173 
360e1-362c8 173 
360e6-36lal 181 
361d3 176 
361e3-362a3 178 
362b2-c8 181 
362c6-8 173 
362e1-4 169 
362¢1-367a4 180 
365c6-7 180 
365e4-366d5 180 
366e5-6 176 
366¢8-9 177 
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367 208 
367a2-3 177 
367b2-6 177 
367b4 165n 
367b7-c2 168 
3672-5 181 
367¢5-d5 178 
367d3 165n 
367e1-5 178 
368d 255 

368¢ 298 
369a-c 297n 
369b-372a 289-90 
369b5-<8 179 
370b-c 271 
371b 297n 
372a1-2 290n 
374a 297n 
374b-d 271 
37Sal1-12 202 
375e-e 301n 
375e10 202 
376c1 387n 
376d-e 297, 297n 
378c 29in 

379a 297n 
379a-383c 63n 
379b 62, 63n 
3792-7 62n 
380d ff. 62n 
387c 291n 

387d 179n 
389b-c 389n 
389e 346 
390e2-3 375n 
392c-d 179n 
392c2 153n 
392c4 153n 
394d 297n 
399b4-7 403n 
399b5 382n 
403b-c 153n 
407d-e 147 
410c-¢ 387n 
412d 144 
414b-415d_ 389n 
414e5-6 144n 
415a2-8 144, 144n 
415c-d 30in 
419-421 48n 
419a ff. 256 
419a-421¢ 253 
420b-421¢ 25-6, 288-9 
420b3-421c6 179 
420b5 179 
420c-421¢ 244-5 
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421c 245n 
421c1 238n 
421cl-2 146n 
422e 297n 
423d-424a 301n 
423e-424a 302 
424a 145 

424b 281 
424b-c 148n 
424d-e 281 
425d-e 301n 
427e 286.297 
428c¢ 297n 

428e 290. 292 
429b 292 
429b-c 291n 
429d 345 
430a~—c 393n 
430b 291n 
430c 84 

43003 322n 
430d-431le 24 
431-432 218n 
431b-d 258 
43le-432a 258 
432a 291n. 292, 295 
433-4 258 
433a 297n 

433c 291n 
433c-d 258, 295 
434-442 211 
434d-436a 298 
434e 255.297, 297n 
435b 255, 292 
435b-c 189 
435c9-d5 441n 
435d 19 
435d-435a 24 
435e 24, 255-6, 291 
435e-436a 188n 
435e-441c 17 
436a11-12 195 
437d2-3 195 
437d3 195 
439d7 195 
437d8-e6 195 
437d11-e2 195n 
437e7-8 195 
438a 18n 

438d ff. 345 
439a 346 

439b1 191 
439b3 191 
439b8-11 192 
439c6-7 191 
439c9 191 


439d1 191 
439d1-2 196 
439d6 195 
439c-440a 191 
439e-440b 18 
439e-440e 263 
440a1 195 
440a2-3 1970 
440b2-4 205n 
440b4-7 195, 205n 
440c1-5 195 
440c7-9 205n 
440d 264 
440e-441a 264 
441-443 211 
441-444 88n 
441la 263 
441a2-3 205n 
441a3 204 
44la7-9 200 
441b 263 
441b2-3 200 
441b4-c2 200 
441b6 20In 
441c-442d 298 
441d-443e 393n 
441d12-e2 287 
44le 251 

441e4 191 
441e4-5 189 
442 218 
442-443 211,215 
442a-b 346 
442b5-c3 200 
4425 191 
442¢5-8 189 
4426 191 
442e-443b 20 
443-444 211,219 
443d7 180 

443e 19 
444a-445b 287 
445a 179n 

449c 145n 
450a-b 297n 
450c-d 46n 
450d 301. 30in, 302 
451 266 

45la 302 
45tb-457a 239n 
4Stc 297n, 302 
45lce-d 306 
4Sic7-8 269n 
452a 297n 
452a-c 302 
452a4-5 269n 
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eepublic (Rep.) (cont.): 
1§2a10-b3 269n 
‘S2b8-c2 269n 
‘S2e¢ 304-5 
52d3-c2 270n 
‘§2e-453¢ 301n 
53a3—-4 269n 
‘S3b-c 266 
53b5 266 
S3b10-L1 266 
Sdd-e 266-7 
54d 1-3 269 
‘SSa-d 267-8 
‘5Sa5-b2 267 
5Sa9-b2 267 
‘SSb4-c6 267. 268 
‘S5d2-3 267 
‘55d3—-4 268 
‘$5d3-5 267 
‘55d6-e1 267 
‘5Se-456a 270n 
S5Sei 269 
5Sc6-7 269 
56al-5 273 
56c 301-2. 301n, 306 
56cl-2 271 
56c4-9 270n 
56d 297n 
56d8-10 29In 
STa 30in 
57a3-4 270n 
57a6-9 269n 
S7b 302 
57b1-2 270n 
Sic 25, 301n 
‘S7c-d 30In 
‘S7c1-2 276n 
S7ci0-d1 276 
57d4-5 276n 
57d6-9 276n 
‘57e3-4 276n 
58a 301. 30in 
58b 301, 301n 
58b5~6 276n 
58c 297n 
58d1-2 269n 
58e 302 
59a-e 307 

59c ff. 389n 
59d8 153n 
59e1 269n 
59e3 269n 
60b 153n. 278 
60b9-10 269 
6le7 276n 
62-466 277 
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462a-b 150n 
462a2-7 276n 
462a9-cl 149, 149n 
462b8 278 
462d-e 149 
463b 145 
463b-c 144 
463c-464a 304 
463d-c 265n 
464b5-6 276n 
465b12-c7 270 
465e-466c 237n 
46628 179 
466c6-d1 269n 
466d 301n 
467al-2 269n 
468b-c 153n 
468c5-6 278 
468d7-e1 269n 
469d7 274 

470e 307 
A7ic-c 301n 
472b 46n, 154n 
472b-473b 30in 
472c 298n 
472d-c 297n, 298 
472e-473a 298 
473a 297n, 299 
473a-b 300 
473c-e 304n 
473d 23 

473e 297n 

474c ff. 151 
474d-e 155n 
4765-7 198n 
476e1 387n 
479-490 215 
479a-e 298 
479a2-3 430n 
479a3 198n 
479d 151 
479d3-5 198n 
480a 308 

484 23 

484-487 211.219 
485 223n 
485-486 215 
485a 30tn, 306n 
485c 155n 

486a 308 

486c 381n 

489a 307n 
489a-b 308 
490b 15In, 246n 
494d4 3870 
495b-496a 307 
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497c 297n 
498d-c 27, 297 
499c 46n, 302 
499c-d 286n, 307 
499c-S00e 301n 
499e-500e 308 
500b 307 
500b8-d3 315 
500c-d 246n, 401n 
500c2-5 245 
500d 84 

500d8 322n 

500e 298n 
501c-502a 308 
501d 15in 

501le 297 

502a-b 308 
502a-c 30in 
502b 307 

502c 46n 

504b 19 

505a 85 

505b 346-7 
505b5-d3 347n 
50Sd11-el 194 
506 ff. 226 

507 215 

$08c2 198n 
508d6-9 198n 
518c ff. 401n 
518d-c 322, 322n 
519a9 323n 

519c 248n 
519c-d 235 
$19c5 179 
$19d-e 237 

$19e 235 
$19e-520a 235, 289 
519e1-520a3 248n 
519e4 238n 
$20-521 222, 228n 
520a-d 235 
520a-e 237 
$20a3-4 239 
§20a8 238n 

520b 248n 

$20e 235 
$20e-521a 301n 
520e2 238n 
520e4-521b10 239n 
$2ta 236 

52la-b 236 
521b7 238n 
523-525 215 
524c7 238n 
525bS 323n 


527c 26-7, 297 
529a ff. 299n 
529d 154n, 299n 
530d 299 

530e 297n 

532c 298n, 401n 
$33d2 387n 
534d 297n 

535¢ 307 
$36b-c 307 
540b 236 
S$40b4 239n 
S40b4-5 249 
540c 239n 

540d 46n, 301n, 302 
S41b4-5 238n 
$43d1-544a1 243 
544c 47n 

544d 259 
544d6-e5 188n 
545c ff. 299 
545d-546a 298 
545d1-3 188n 
546b 297n 

547c 145 
547c1-4 188n 
548a5-b2 202 
548c6-7 188n 
548e4-549a7 202 
549a9-b2 202 
550b4-6 202n 
550b5-6 196n 
550b7 202 

551b 260 
553c4-7 196n 
553c4-d7 202n 
§53d 202n, 205n 
553d1-7 196n 
553d4-7 202 
$54b7-c2 205n 
554d-e 19in 
554d2 387n 
§54d9-e1 193 
S55b-562a 34n 
555d 345 

557a 260 

557b 148n 
557b-e 45n 
557¢ 259-60 
557d 297n 
558-561 220 
$58b 297n 
559d-S6le 196n 
560bS 153n 
$61b2-c3 195 
561c-d 195-6 
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Republic (Rep.) (cont.): 
561d 260 

562a ff. 345 
562c-563c 402n 
563b7-9 272n, 275 
564d 259 

567a 259 

568a 259 

571c4 387n 

S74a 345 

57Sa 259 

575¢ 259 
576-577 210 
S77c 259 

577d 402n 

579 210 

580-581 218 
580-583 210 
580a-b 34n 
580b 179n 
580b-c 242-3 
380c 237n, 242 
580c2 243 

580d ff. 351-4 
580d-588a 416, 440n 
580d7-8 190 
580e ff. 197 
580e5-585ai 195n 
581a9-10 200 
581b5-6 190 
S8le 264 

581le 345 
583-585 210 
583a 351 
583b-586c 351 
583b-587a 351 
583b5 351 

583¢ 352 
583c-585a 352-3 
S84al0 352 
584b-c 352 
$84c1 353 

584d 353 
584d-e 353 
585a8-586c5 353 
585b4 354n 
585b9--10 353 
$85d11 353 
585e 354 

$86a6 352 
586b7-587a5 354 
586b8 354 
586c7-d2 440n 
587b-c 352 
588-589 220 
588d 179n 
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589d2 387n 
590a-591a 398n 
§90c-d 145, 145n, 293 
590c-e 402n 

§90e3 402n 

591a2 402n 

591b3 387n 

592a 297n, 299, 301n 
592a-b 46n 

592b 27, 297, 299, 299n 
595a 297n 

596a 298n 

597a 154n 

602c-d 103 

606e 68n 

607a 148n 

608a4 384n 
608d-610e 32, 421 
611b-612a 33, 421 
611b2-3 441 
611b5-6 441 
612a8 ff 179 
613a-b 314 


Sophist (Sph.) 
229e4-230a3 382n 
230a6 382n 

230b ff. 382n 
230b9 387n 
246c9 387n 
248a4-249d4 441 
248a7 323n 
248e6-7 442 
265b ff. 321n 
265d7-8 375n 


Symposium (Smp.) 
179¢ 138n 

179c1 151n 
199c-201¢ 142n 
201b-204c 142n 
201d-206a 142n 
201d5 (St, [Sin 
204d-205a 151 
205a2-3 108, 112, 134n 
205c-206¢ 223n 
205e-206a11 151 
206a11-12 151n 
206b1-3 152, 152nn 
206c 152, 152nn 
206e8-207a2 151n 
207a2 151, 151n, 152n 
207c-209e 310, 325 
208c-d [Sin 

209e4 152n 
210a-212b 161n 
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210al 153n 
210c 153, 153n 
210¢ 153 
210e-212a 151n 
21ta 299 
2tlal-5 1S54n 
211a3 430n 
211b1-2 430n 
211c2 153n 
211¢c3 161, 161n 
211d 155n 
2ilel-3 161 
241e3 154n 
212a 314 
212a-b 361n 
218b 157n 
219b-d 153n 
219c4 153n 


Theaetetus (Tht.) 
144a-b 387n 

146e 97n 

149d1 384n 

150c-d 314n 

152d8 433n 

156b 359, 359n 
157c7-d2 384n 
172b-177¢ 27,311 
174b 324n 
176a5—c3_ 312 

176b 319, 321, 322. 325 
176c3-177a3 249 
176e-i77a 312 
183a5 433n 
189c-190a 367 
201a4-c7 403, 403n 


Timaeus (Ti.) 
18a6 387n 
19b-c 299 
2705 ff. 445n 
2706 323n 
28b 317-18 
29b5 ff. 445n 
29c3 323n 
29e 316 
29e-30b 162n 
3tb 317-18 
34c5 446 
3Sal ff. 445 
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35a1-3 445nn 
36a6 317 
37a-c 323 

37¢ 288n 
38-39 317 

39b 316 

4la 432n 
41b4 ff. 435n 
41c5 323n 
42a-b 445n 
42b3-c4 274-5 
42¢ 274 

43a ff. 316-18 
43e-44a 327 
44d3-6 318 
47a 316 

47a-c 299 
47b 317 

47d 327n 

48eS ff. 445n 
50b 62n 
Sib-S2c 327 
5td3-e6 403 
Sle6 445n 
52d3-4 323n 
53c 36In 

59c8_ 323n 
62-64 345 
64a-65b 357n 
68d 321 
68e-69a 32in 
69c8 ff. 445 
Tle 70n 

75b7 323n 
76a 318 
86b-89d 319, 327 
86e 29-30 
86e-87a 318 
89e-90a 319 
90 324-7 
90a-c 246n 
90a-d 28, 319-20 
90b1-6 326 
90b6-<6 326 
90c 322n. 328n 
90d 299 
90d1-2 323, 323n 
90e6-91a4 274-5 
Gle-92a 318 


